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INTRODUCTION. 


1. Previous census reports of the Punjab have dealt in great detail with Preface, 
matters connected with religion, marriage customs, caste structm’e, languages 

•and other subjects not necessarily directly connected uith the statistics which 
it has been the object of the census to collect. 

In view of the mass of information on these subjects which has been collected 
in census reports, gazetteers and reports of ethnographic and linguistic survey, 
it was considered unnecessary to deal Avith them again in great detail and in their 
place enqmry has been directed towards the economic and industrial conditions 
of the two proAunces. 

The census operations have taken place at a time when Deputy Commis- 
sioners and other local officers, already OA^erburdened by the elaboration of their 
routine duties during the last decade, were coircentrating all their energies in 
guiding the coimtry through a critical period of change. At former censuses such 
local officers had responded nobly to calls upon them for the proAusion of masses 
of facts and information on subjects Avhich AA'^ere dealt Avith in the census reports: 

I have felt that it Avould be impossible for them to respond to any such call at this 
time, and have endeavoured to cast as little additional Avork as possible upon 
them in connection Avith the actual census and to refrain from calling upon them 
to send in reports on subjects of general interest. I find that I have issued only 
thirty-nine general circulars throughout the operations, and that of these only 
tliree asked for general information, the rest being entirely concerned A\ith adminis- 
trative details of the enimieration and preparation of statistics. 

The inevitable result is that tliis repoidi, folloAAing the lines of those prepared 
for European coimtries, AAdll be confined in the main to an explanation of the 
figures Avhich have been tabulated. 

I have spared no endeavour to render these as accm-ate as possible, and 
Avherc there are anj" reasons for suspecting inaccuracies I haA'^e no hesitation in 
pointing them out, so that as far as is possible the statistics may form a solid basis 
on Avhich statisticians may base arguments and test theories. Not being a 
trained statistician myself I have tried to resist the fascinating temptation of 
building up theories from the statistics, though I haA’-e suggested lines of enquiry 
that might be taken up by those qualified for such work. 

2. . The dates of preAdous censuses are giA’^enin the margin, a short account previous 
of them AAdll be foimd in paragraphs 20 to 22. Some censuses, 
of the Tables published in Part II of this report repeat 
figures for previous censuses back to that of 1881 : the 

■tAvo Avhich had been taken before that dealt with such 
totally different admhustrative divisions that compari- 
•son A\dth them is practically useless ; Avhere figures for previous censuses have 
been reproduced in this report they liaA'^e been adjusted so as to refer to exist- 
ing divisions and not to the divisions Avhich AAnre in being at the time they A\'-ere 
originally prepared ; they are thus already in a form suitable for comparison 
with the newly recorded statistics. 

3. Changes in the boundaries of administrative units that have taken 

place since the census of 1911 are detailed in paragraphs 2 and 3 of this report, ana Areas, 
the only tAVO important changes are the creation of the Delhi ProAdnce from portions 
of the old Delhi District of the Punjab and the Meerut District of the United 
Provinces, and the creation of the neAv district of Sheikhupura from portions of 
the surrounding districts of Lahore, CujranAvala and LyaUpur. _ 

4. A full description of the census operations is published in the Adminis-^jOF^^^J®®®^ 
trative Volume, Part IV, of this report ;. that Amlume being intended only for census, 
-departmental and local use, a very brief note on each stage of the operations is 

given below. Very little change was made in the procedure gradually evolved 
-and improved at previous ceirsuses. 

5. I took over charge of my duties on the 31st March 1920, and took the 
-organisation in hand inunediatel)^. A preliminary circular together with the menil' 
first three chapters of the Provincial Census Code was issued on the 27th April ; 

District Census Officers in every district -and Census Superintendents in every 


1st January 18o5. 
10th January 1868. 
17th February 1881. 
20th February 1891. 
Ist March 1001. 

10 th March 1911. 
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House- 

Numbering. 


The Pre- 


State were appointed fortlinntli, and general village and town registers were pre- 
pared on wHcli to base tbe formation of census divisions. 

Census 6. Tlie wliole countryside was parcelled out into blocks in wliicb the- 

Division and gjiixt^eration could be carried out by one enumerator ; these blocks were grouped 
Agency. circles under supervisors, and the circles again grouped in charges imder charge 
superintendents. The existing revenue divisions were very generally followed in 
fiiang the boundaries of charges and circles, and the revenue agency was largely 
employed as Superintendents and Supervisors. These divisions were first fixed 
roimhly and then ^e^ased after the completion of house-numbering showed where 
mistakes had been made in estimating the suitable' boundaries for blocks ; ulti- 
mately at the time of the final census there were 172,044 blocks, 13,943 circles 
and 1,017 charges, and the enumeration was carried out by 104,425 enumerators 
under the direction of 13,913 supervisors and 999 charge superintendents. Most 
of the supervising staff was recruited from amongst officials, whilst the enumera- 
tors were in the main volimtary non-official woihers ; all were appointed indivi- 
dually under the Census Act and thus all gained the statiis of public servants. 

7. The Census Divisions having been tentativel}’’ fixed the next step v\ as 
the numbering of all houses, tliis work was commenced on 15th September and 
completed witlun two months. Each house vviiich might be occupied on the census 
night vv^as clearly marked with a number, a separate series of luunbeis being kept 
for each circle, iiiis work was carried out by the supervisors. As a result just 
over eight milhon houses were numbered, but to ensure that no person should 
escape enumeration many buildings were numbered which were not inhabited on 
the census night, and oir that night it was found that onl}’ a little over five and a 
half million vv^ere inhabited. This numbering formed a reliable basis for the supply 
of forms, and after it was completed the census divisions vv'eie revised and fixed 
finally. 

8. In July a complete issue of the Ceirsus Code had been published and this 
iiminary was followed in August by a pamphlet of instructions for Charge Superintendents 

Enumeration, Supervisors ; short instructions for enumerators were printed on the covers 
of the actual enumeration books. 

During the progress of house-numbering the whole staff received training 
in their duties ; starting from the top each census officer instructed the officers 
immediately, subordinate to him so that the instructions drifted down from the 
Provincial Sirperintenderrt to the enirmerators. Test eirrrmeratiorrs formed the 
main part of the training. 

The prelimirrary enumeration took place betw'een the 1st February till the 
1st March in rural tracts, in tovvms it was both comnrenced arrd finished a fortnight 
later. At this enumeration all persons likely to be in residence orr the 18th March 
were entered up in the enumeration books ; this procedure allowed ample time 
for the careful recording and checldng of all entries and reduced the wmrk at the 
final census to a minimum. The enumeration book consisted of a cover,containirrg 
instructions and forms of summaries to be filled up and detached after the census ; 
a block list, which was a detailed list of the houses in the block and serv’^ed to pre- 
vent any buildings being overlooked either at the preliminary or final enumera- 
tion ; and a sufficient number of general schedules on wliich the actual particular 
concerning each person were recorded. 

9. The final census took place between 7 and 12 o'clock on ihe night of 
the 18th March, every enumerator visited all the houses in liis block and corrected 
his enumeration book by striking out entiies referring to people who were found 
to have left since the prehminary recoid had been prepared and by adding entries 
for all new^-comers. This having been completed every enti^" in the book w^as 
giv^en a serial number— -the number of occupied houses, persons, males and females 
was totalled for the block, then for the circle and then for the charge. The charge 
summaries w'ere totalled for the district or town at district headquarters and then 
telegraphed to Lahore and Simla. 

10. The general schedule w'as a tabular statement of lines and columns 
with a line for each person enumerated and a column for the record of each parti- 
cular regarding him. In a few ^places, where Europeans were nrmierous and it 
was possible to obtain the services of an English-spealdng enumerator, these 
forms were used in English for the recording of Europeans ; but in general Euro- 
peans are foimd in small numbers in blocks containing many Indians and in sirch 
cases the enumerator could not be expected to fill up entries concerning them in a 
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general schedule ; to meet this difficulty Europeans 'were supplied a few days 
^fore the census with an Enghsh form termed a “ household schedule ” on wliich 
to fill in for themselves the entries regarding themselves and other members of 
their households. Iir spite of very detailed instructions for filling them up, these 
household schedules were often carelessly completed and their collection and 
correction was accompanied by much difficiilty. 

11. A few outlying portions of the Province are cut off by snow-covered 
passes wMch render them completely inaccessible in March ; in these a census 
was held in the autumn of 1920 and the results of it treated as part of the March 

Census. The dates of such non-synchronous 
censuses are given in the margin. In addition 
to these there were other tracts where the pre- 
liminary enumeration had to be held in the 
autumn of 1920, though it was found possible to 
hold tlie final census at the normal time. In yet 
other tracts the presence of wild beasts rendered night-work unsafe, and the final 
census was held at daybreak on the 19th March instead of the previous night. 

12. Special arrangements were made to enumerate the persons travel- 
ling on the census night and as each was enumerated he was provided nith a pass 

'which prevented his being enimierated a second time ; the work of this sort of the 
greatest magnitude was the census on -the railways. All railway stations were 
made into separate blocks or circles in the district in which situated, a special 
enumerating staff was posted to each at 7 p.m. on the night of the 18th March 
and remained on duty till G a.m. next morning or until the last train had passed 
througli and the station was closed for the night : this staff enumerated everyone 
found on the station at 7 p.m. and thereafter enmnerated everyone arriving at 
the station either by road or rail who could not produce a pass showing that he 
had already been enumerated. In this way everyone entering or leaving a train 
during the night was accounted for ; there remained a ferv people on trains riimung 
long (ffstances Avho had entrained before tlie station enumeration started and liad 
not left the train next morning ; to ensure that these people were also counted 
it was arranged that all trains riuining throughout the night should carry an enu- 
meration staff : this staff spent the night enumerating the passengers and at 6 a.m. 
ah such trains were stopped and a final enumeration carried out of all those who 
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had not got passes. 

The District census authorities were responsible for the station enumeration 
winch was however usually carried out through the agency of the station staff ; 
the running train enumeration was conducted entirely by the railway authorities 
themselves. 

The instructions issued provided for all contingencies, and it is unlikely 
that more than a very few railway travellers escaped enumeration ; the above 
description only indicates the broad lines on which arrangements were made. 
Enumerating staffs were appointed to 762 stations in the two provinces and 69 
running trams. 

• Especial arrangements for fairs and other large concourses of people were 
put in train beforehand and were necessitated in thirty places. ^ ' • 

' All main roads were patrolled by enumerators, staffs were posted to ferries, 
especial arrangements for troops on the march were made -with officers in charge 
of such units. There remained such persons as were temporarily absent from 
their houses, guarding their fields or doing other casual work in the immediate 
vicinity ; the orders contemplated that these should be recorded as though present 
in their houses, and it is probable that very few escaped enumeration. 

13. As explained in paragraph 9, the totals for each district. State and 
toum were added up as soon as possible after the census ; these totals included all ° ^ 
persons whether enumerated at their houses or whilst travelUng ; their collection 
from outlying tracts was one of considerable difficulty and motor-cars, 
horse-men, ‘camel-riders, and runners were employed in bringing them in. 

The Kapurthala, Pataudi and Nabha States were all able to telegraph 
their provisional totals on the 19th March ; in British Territory the Delhi 
Province was the first unit to report its totals^ which it did on the 20th ; the great 
majority of totals had been got in by the evening of the 22nd March but the last 
district, in which work had been delayed owing to a mistake in a cantonment, 
was not able to uire its total till the 27th. The figures as reported by telegram 
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are compared with those finally tabulated below% and show a high standard of 
accuracy for so hurried an operation. 



[ Occupied 
i iiouscs. 

1 Persons. 

1 

Males, " 

1 Females. 

! 

PUNJAB. 

Provisional Total *♦ *• 

Pinal Totals 

DELHI. 

Provisional Totals . . 

Pinal Totals 

5,523,073 

5,532,305 

112,835 

114,083 

26,003,704 

26,101,000 

, 48.0,7411 

488,188 

[ 1 

13,720,140 

13,732,048 

280,709 

281,033 

11,307,048 

1 11,300,012 

’ 200,032 

j 200,555 


siip copy- 14. The next stage in the operations was to copy the entries concerning 

each person enumerated on to a separate slip. These slips Avere issued in five 
different colom-s, one for each of the main religions and one for all other religions ; 
a distinctive symbol Avas printed on each to distinguish betAA^een males and 
females, and betAveen rmmarried, married and AvidoAs^ed persons ; there Avere tluis 
five different colours and six different sjunbols giring a total of thirty easily dis 
tinguished slips ; in addition special slips were issued for the recording of infirmi- 
ties ; the other particulars recorded about each person Avcre recorded by hand on 
the shps, a preAdously arranged system of abbreAuations being adopted. 

This Avork Avas done as in 1911 by the superAusors AA'ho Avere collected at 
tahsil headquarters for the AAmrk immediatel)^ after the census ; as the period 
available was A>-ery short oAAing to the majority of superAusors being patAvaris Avho 
were required in their circles for crop-inspection, an option Avas giA’-en to local 
authorities to have slips prepared from the preliminary record before the final 
census. The intention of this option Avas that slips should be prepared according 
to the proAUsional entries in the enumeration books so that the only cop.Aung Avork 
to be done after the census AA'ould be to destroy slips for cancelled entries and 
prepare neAv ones for the entries made on the actual census mght. 21 districts 
and 10 states adopted the option and prepared slips beforeliand, in only a £cav of 
these was the experiment justifiedby the result; slip-copying after the census Avas 
carried on by a staff collected together and constantly under superA'isiou. that 
done before the census was done by suj)erAdsors in their circles and was onl)’- the 
subject of supervision by charge superintendents AAdien they Ausited the circles ; 
it Avas very generally foimd that the slips prepared before the ceiAsus had to be . 
corrected or prepared afresh after'the census" and the experiment did not result in 
the saving of time and led to a considerable additional Avastage of slips. Although 
very careful estimates of the numbers of slips required in each tahsil had been 
made beforehand and a supply sent alloAving a liberal excess for Avastage, yet in 
many centres slips of particular varieties ran short and a break-doAvn in printing 
arrangements occurring at the critical time nmch delay resulted : in many districts 
it was foxmd impossible to complete the copying before letting the patwaris return 
to their urgent revenue duties and in such districts the copjdng had to be finished 
after the crop-inspection AS'^as over. It Avas hoped to complete the slip-copying 
by the 27th March and this could have been done in most centres had not the 
supply of slips broken doAAm ; actually the slips came in very sloAAdy and a consider- 
able number of units had not sent in slips by the middle of May AAhilst the last 
to be received arrived at the beginning of July. 

Sorting. 15, Central sorting offices were opened at Karnal, Ludliiana, Lahore and 

Lyallpur ; and the completed slips Avere sent to these offices AA’here large staffs 
sorted them according to the Amrious heads required for each table of the report'. 

The maximum staff employed and the dates of commencing and completing 

the work in each of 
these offices is shown 
in the margin. The 
Phulldan States, 
Patiala, Jind and 
Nabha, carried out 
their oAvn sorting 
and tabulation, but 
Avith this exception 

all the sorting Avas carried out at the four central sorting offices. 
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16. The results of the sorting were set forth on sorters’ tickets which were compilation, 
sent to the compilation office in Lahore where thej’’ were compiled into District or 

other units totals, and then finally arranged in the form in wliich they appear in’ 
the Tables Volume of this report. This office was in charge of my Personal 
Assistant who had a large staff of Inspectors and Compilers worldng xmder Mm. 

The office opened on 1st May 1921, the first table was sent to the press on 17th 
September 1921 and the last table was finally printed off on 17th January 1928. 

The process of tabulation is a long and complicated one, any errors in the 
previous operations, which have escaped detection, come to light at tMs stage 
when their correction involves long and careful investigation which is extremely 
diffievdt to carry out. 

17. The results of the census are published in four parts, the months in wMch PutiUcailoa 
these were issued or in which it is expected that they will issue are as follows: — 

Part I. The Eeport . . . . . . during June 1923. 

Part II. The Imperial Tables . . • • May 1923. 

Part III. Appendices to the Imperial Tables . . ., May 1923. 

Part IV. The Administrative Volume . . ■ ■ June 1923. 

18. The census of the two provinces has cost Government Es. 3,59,224 cost of the 
which worlis out at Es. 14-0-8 for every 1 ,000 persons enumerated; this compares 

with Es. 1,23,907 or Es. 5-1-11 per 1,000 in 1911. In addition to this sum of 
Es. 3,59,224, the total cost of the census includes Es. 23,112-1-3 recovered from 
Municipalities on accoimt of cost of tabulation, Es. 11,550-7-7 recovered from 
Indian States on accomit of the cost of forms, sorting and compilation ; whilst 
Indian States have reported a cost of Es. 50,977-12-10 for the enumeration that 
they themselves carried out. The PhulMan States have been omitted altogether 
in reckoning tliese figures as they carried out the whole of the operations them- 
selves. 

19. First and foremost a very gratefid acknowledgment is due to the Acknow- 
official and non-official census staff that carried out the enumeration and slip- 
copying. With few exceptions tMs enormous body of workers gave its services 
freely and without expectation of payment of reward ; the non-officials were 
honorary volunteer workers, wMlst the officials imdertook the heavy extra duties 
without additional pajunent. All arc deserving of the sincerest thanks and of 
congratulations on the public spirit they exMbited, especial praise is due to the 
patwari staff. Patwaris are hard-worked officials and many miscellaneous duties 
beyond those directly connected with the revenue administration fall to their lot ; 

they undertook the severe strain of census duty xvith very little grumbling and 
carried it through as efficiently as they were able to do ; in addition to forming 
the backbone of the enumeration staff they carried tMough the slip-copying, wMch 
is a monotonous and uninteresting work wMch has to be carried through at Mgh 
pressure. Some small acknowledgment of the services of the enumerating staff 
has been made by the presentation of sanads (certificates) for good work, these 
were issued in three classes, and the numbers issued were 1st Glass 242, 2nd Class 
1,218 and 3rd Class 7,641; in addition at the close of the financial year 1921-22 
I devoted all funds available for the purpose towards giving rewards for slip- 
copying, but I only had Es. 16,000 available and only Es. 15,047 were actually 
distributed, wMch only allowed small rewards being given to 'the best of the 
men. 

Deputy Commissioners and District Census Officers, throughout the pro- 
vinces, directed the operations in their respective districts ; their work has 
increased during the last decade audit could not be expected that they would find 
ranch time available for personal superintendence, but so far as their time permit- 
ted they all contributed to the success of the operations; amongst Deputy Com- 
missioners I would especiall)'’ xvish to mention Mr. Harcourt in Gurdaspur and 
Mr. Gordon Walker in Eohtak who took much personal interest in the work in 
their districts. The work of Mr. Lane Eoberts, who was in charge 
in the DelM Mumcipality, and of Mr. Blacker, who conducted operations 
in the trans-frontier tract of Dera Ghazi Khan, deserves particular notice ; both 
these officers had exceptional difficulties 'wMch they surmounted xvith enthusi- 
asm. 

The darbars of the Punjab States appointed Census Superintendents to- 
take charge of census operations, in many cases these officers were able to devote 
their -whole time to the census, and all had more time to give to it than the busy 
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officials wlio had to undertake the work in British districts without 
any cUmiuution in theii- other duties. Amongst a group of very capable and 
helpful officials I would siirgle out Sardar Bachittar Singh in Patiala, Syed Abdul 
Majid in Kapurthala and Syed Altaf Hussain in Jind, but \vith one exception the 
work of all was so good that I feel considerable diffidence in specially mentioning 
any by name. 

Five Extra Assistant Commissioners worked under me in the Census De- 
partment ; Lala Ai’jan Das worked as my Personal Assistant between 21st Janu- 
ary 1921 and 31st August 1921 and was succeeded by Sheikh Abdul Majid who 
had already been in charge of the Lahore Sorting Office. The Personal Assistant 
was in general charge of the tabulation work ; and both incumbents of the office 
worked well, Lala Arjan Das giving me material assistance in the preliminary 
stages and Sheikh Abdul Majid preparing and checldng the tables ; the whole 
work was new to Sheikh Abdul Majid, but he organised both the sorting and tabu- 
lating work on sound lines and justified his selection. The other three sorting 
offices were also under men new to the work ; they were Syed Abdul Haq at 
Ludhiana, Lala Bishamber Dayal Singh at Karnal, and Slalik Chiragh-nd-din 
at Lyallpur ; the ne^vness of the Avork led to several mistakes being made which 
caused much trouble to rectify but on the whole the work Avas satisfactory, that 
of S. Abdul Haq being rather more dependable than that of the others. 

20. OAving to ill-health I Avas obliged to take leaA’-e from the 21st Septem- 
ber 1922; preAuous to that date ill-health had delayed my Avork, and on relinquish- 
ing my charge I had only AAritten so much of the Introduction to the Report 
wliich precedes this paragraph and Chapter I, but Parts II and III of the -Report 
had been completed and were Avith the Press. I relinquisli charge without infor- 
mation as to the identity of my successor aa'Iio aauII Avrite the major portion of the 
Report and complete this introduction. 

L. JHDDLETON. 


20-9-22. 


InTEODUCTOEY IfOTE CONTINUED. 

21. I took over as Superintendent, Census Operations, on the 3rd October 
1922, Sheikh Abdul Majid, B.A., LL. B., haAung remained in charge of the Office 
after ]\Ir. Jliddleton’s departure. As he has noted hlr, Middleton had completed 
Chapter I of the Report, and tliis chapter alone contains a comprehensive s\ir\'ey 
of nearly all the subjects dealt Avith in the census. Mr. INIiddleton also tooli to 
England and completed there the whole of the Administrative Volume. Part IV. 

22. My OAATi task has been to see a great portion of Parts II, III and IV 
through the press and to Avrite the eleven remaining chapters of Part I. Taa'o months 
AA'ere spent in gaining familiarity A\ith all the phases of census a\ ork, and in the 
remaining five months the chapters have been AA'ritten rather faster than at the 
rate of one a fortnight, so as to complete the report by the end of April. Under 
these circumstances T have had strictly to limit the time devoted to the iriA’estiga- 
tion of those fundanrental principles Avithout Avlrich it is impossible to understand 
the problems of migration, birth and death-rates, and age-distribution. 

23. Throughout the chapters for AA'hich I am responsible I haA*e sought, 
Avherever possible, to express results in a precise statistical form AAith due regard 
to the probable errors of enumeration. Neglect of this consideration has led to 
the formulation of many utterly unproven and even demonstrably false jiroposi- 
"tioirs. Every census report in fact bristles AAuth dogmatic statements and I 
should hesitate to estimate how many are contained in the chapters AA'ritten by 
myself. I am fully aAvare that that to make much unqualified statements is con- 
trary to the spirit of scientific progress, and AA'ould ask the reader to believe that 
the limitations to which most of the statements are subject Avere in many cases 
present to my nnnd even Avhen they are not explicitly set forth. 

Nothing, in fact, is more conducive to dogmatic statement than the 
masses of statistics contained in a census report, yet no where is dogmatic state- 
ment less justified or the critical spirit of present-day statistical doctrine more 
necessar}’". Lideed modem statistical methods probably indicate more often 
what conclusions are false than what conclusions are 'true and even this seemingly 
migative result may be reached only after patient and abstruse enquiries. 
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24. Ill additioia to tlie gentlemen wliose services have been acknowledged 
by Mr. Mddleton, I wish to express my thanks to those who have specially assist- 
■ed me, in particular, to Colonel W, H. C. Forster, I.M.S,, Director of Public 
Health, Punjab, whose constant adduce and criticism has been of the utmost value 
in all matters relating to vital statistics and deaths from disease ; to Sir. C. Ander- 
son, O.I.E., I.E.S,, Director of Public Instruction, who Idndly devoted many 
hours together ivith several departmental officers to the discussion of the problem 
■of education and its bearing on the general literacy of the province ; to Colonel 
Ward, I.Sr.S.j Inspector-General of Piisons, who furnished me with some special 
jail mortality statistics ; to i\Ir. Calvert, I.C.S., Registrar, Co-operative Credit 
■Societies, whose imiivalled knowledge of the industrial and rural economics of the 
Punjab has been freely placed at my disposal in the form of notes on my draft 
chapter on occupation ; to hlr. R. Sanderson, M. A., I. E. S., Inspector of Schools, 
Lahore Division, who has Idndly supplied me with certain data regarding Albinos ; “ 
to Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, M.A., I.E*.S., for a note on recruitment in the Ludhiana 
district ; to Rai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, Kt., C.I.E,, C.V.O., for information 
regarding the Vidhva Vivah Sahaik Sabha, Lahore ; to Mr. Faqix Chand, Auditor 
of Statistics, North-Western Rahway, for information supplied regarding the 
number of passengers and density of traffic on the North-Western Railway ; to 
BIr. Labha Alall, Assistant Librarian of the Pimjab University _ library, for 
bringing to my notice several interesting books on population statistics ; to the 
authorities of the “Civil and Blilitary Gazette” Press, and in particular, to 
BIr. Gilbert, whose imfailing courtesy and energy has smoothed the task of getting 
so much material into print ; to BIr. Iv. C. Vidyarthi, Blanager of the Bharat 
Lrsurance Company, for Ins Idnd treatment of the Census Department which 
rented offices in the Bharat Buildings. Finally, I must aclcnowledge the great 
services rendered by my Personal Assistant, Sheikh Abdul Blajid, B.A., LL.B., 
but for whom the task of completing the report within the short time allotted 
would have been well-nigh impossible. The Chapters IV and IX on religion 
and language are almost entirely his omi, and I did little more than edit them. 
Both my computers, BIr. Abdul Blajid, BI.A., and BIr. Balwant Singh, B.Sc., gave 
great assistance in many laborious computations and both of them put up many 
valuable notes. Good work was done by all members of the stafi of whom 
” BIr. Barkat Ali, Head Clerk ; Sheildi Blohammad Abdul Wahid, Recordkeeper ; 
Inspectors Ata-ur-Rahman and Fazal Din, and my Stenographer Bawa 
Jagat Singh may be specially mentioned. 

S. BI. JACOB. 


1-5-23. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Distribution and Movement of the Population. 


SECTION I.— DESCRIPTIVE. 

I. Geographical position and boundaries of the provinces. 2. External changes in boundaries sinoo 191 1 ► 

3. Internal changes. 4. Admii^trative divisions. 6. Natural divisions. 6. Land tenure. 7. Cultivation. 

8 Ttrigation. 9» Communications. 10, Rural economy, 11, Industrial and economic, 

SECTION II.— AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY, 

12, Actual, resident, normal and natural population and the population recorded at the census^ 

13. Reference to statistical tables. 14. Area and population. 16, Population of administrative divisions, 

16. Density. 17. Density in districts and states. 18. Density of rural population and its relation to agricultural 
conditions. 

SECTION III.— VARIATION IN POPULATION AT PREVIOUS CENSUSES. 

19. ffistory. 20. Past censuses. 21. Fluctuations in population, 1855—1901, 22. Variation in th& 
decade 1901*11. 

SECTION IV.— THE CONDITIONS OF THE DECADE 1911-21. 

23. General, 24. The war, 25, Relation between vital statistics and census results. 26. Public 
health. 27. The influonza epidemic of 1918, 28. Connection between canal irrigation and mortality from fever. 

29. Agricultural conditions of the decade. 30, Extension of cultivation. 31. Wees, wages and agricultural 
debt. 32. Co-operative credit societies. 33. Joint-stock companies. 34. Trade. 35. Industrial develop- 
ment. 36. Commumcations. , 

SECTION V.— MOVEMENT OF THE "POPULATION 1911—21. 

37. Total variations in the Punjab and Delhi, 38. Variations in districts and pressure on resources, 

39. Effect of disease on variations in districts, 40, Effect of migration on variation in districts. 41. Summary 
of causes affecting variations in district 42. Variations in density. 43. Future variations. 

SECTION VI.— HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

44. Description of Punjab houses. 46. Definition of “house” for census purposes. 46. Number of 
houses, 47. Number of residents in a house. 48. The family. 

Section I — Descriptive. 

1. The Punjab lies in the north-west of India and is a region of vast plains GeograpWcai 
at the foot of the Himalaya mountains which run along its northern border ; the boundaries ot 
small province of Delhi forms an entrant into the southern portion of its eastern ‘he Provinces, 
boundary and until recently formed a portion of the larger province. The Punjab 
lies roughly between the Jumna River on the east and the Indus River on the 
'west and takes its name, which means the “ Five Waters,” from five rivers which 
traverse it from north-east to south-west and unite to pour their waters into the 
Indus towards the extreme south-west corner of the province. These seven rivers 
are the most important physical features of the country and have been determin- 
ing factors in her history and in forming her external and internal administra- 
tive boundaries. The Sutlej enters in the north-east and runs in a west-south- 
westerly direction to join the Indus at Mithankot in the south-west and thus 
traverses the extreme length of the province ; this river and the Jumna are close 
together where they issue from the hills, but the latter then flows south and 
follows the whole eastern border of the province before turning east through 
the United Provinces to join the Ganges ; the watershed between them gradually 
widens until it merges into the plains of Rajputana with their own separate 
system of rivers. This watershed forms the south-eastern part of the province 
which adjoins the Rajputana States on the south-west, the boundary with 
these States being an arbitrary and irregular line not based on any particular 
physical feature. This south-eastern part of the province forms the Cis-Sutlej 
tract of early Anglo-Indian nomenclature and was the first part to be occupied 
by the British. The remainder of the province, the Trans-Sutlej region, forms a 
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vasb triangle bounded by the Himalayas, the Sutlej and the Indus ; this triangle 
is divided into five smaller triangles by the other four rivers, each triangle being 
known as a "Doab” or land of two waters ; the present districts of the pro'nnce 
are in general sub-divisions of these doabs and rarely lie on both sides of a river. 
The Dera Ghazi Khan District on the right bank of the Indus and the Bahawal- 
pur State on the left bank of the Sutlej, which do not fall into the description 
given above, form outlying portions of the Punjab which are in many ways 
distinct from it. 

In the north-east the Punjab runs with Tibet for a short distance, on 
the east it adjoins the United Provinces, to the south lie the States of Bikanir 
and Jaisalmir and the Sind tract of the Bombay Presidency ; Baluchistan and the 
North-West Prontier Province lie across its western boundary, whilst Kashmir 
State lies to the north. 

2. Apart from a few unimportant transfers due to riverain action between 
the United Provinces and the Karnal and Gurgaon Districts of the Punjab there 
has been only one change since the last census, but that a most important 
one, in the boundaries of the Province. At that time the Delhi District was part 
of the Punjab, but in 1911 it was decided to move the Imperial Capital to Delhi 
and the district was remodelled and placed under a separate local government 
as a separate province in the following year. The present province of Delhi 
bears little relation to the old Punjab district of that name ; that district consisted 
of three tahsils — Delhi, Sonepat and Ballabgarh ; at the time of separation the 
tahsil of Sonepat with an area of 448 square miles was transferred bodily to the 
Eohtak District, whilst an area of 280 square miles from Ballabgarh Tahsil was 
transferred to the Gurgaon District. The major portion of the old district there- 
fore remained in the Punjab and only the Delhi Tahsil and a small portion of the 
Ballabgarh tahsil went to the new province ; later on the Delhi Province was 
enlarged by the addition of some 46 square miles from the Meerut district of the 
United Provinces, and was thus brought to its present size of 693 square miles. 

This being so care must be taken never to compare any statistics compiled 
for the Delhi Province with those of the old Delhi District ; in the Imperial Tables 
wherever previous census figures are given for Delhi they have been carefully 
corrected so as to refer to the area which now forms the province and therefore 
form a basis for comparison. It was not found possible to make similar 
adjustments in the majority of figures in the Subsidiary Tables and 
miscellaneous statements given in tms report •, in these, where comparison 
with previous figures is required, they must be made between them and 
the combined figures for the Punjab and Delhi in 1921. In order to provide 
a basis for comparison in future the 1921 figures have been shown both in 
the combined form and separately for each province. 

3. Numerous trifling adjustments of boimdaries of internal divisions 

have taken place since 1911 ; a complete list of these is given at the 
end of this paragraph and it will be seen that twenty-four affect district bound- 
aries and that twenty-five more affect the boundaries of tahsils but not of 
districts. Necessary adjustments in figures for area and population at past 
censuses have been made wherever these appear in this report, so that the figures 
now published refer to the internal divisions as existing after all these transfers 
had been effected. At the time of the census the Sheikhupura District was in 
the course of formation, it was created in 1919 from parts of the Lahore and 
Gujranwala Districts, some subsidiary transfers from Sialkot to Gujranwala taking 
place at the same time. It was intended to add to it on the 1st April 1921 
by the addition of 159 villages from Jaranwala and this date being so close to the 
census I was directed to treat it as though it had already been effected. The 
proposed transfer was much delayed and on the 1st April 1922 a general reconsti- 
tution of the new district took place ; the major portion of the Raya Tahsil of 
Sialkot was added to Sharalq)ur, the remainder being merged in the Zafarwal 
Tahsil ; the previously proposed transfer took place at the same time and the 
enlarged Sharakpm Tahsil was split into two new tahsils of Nankana Sahib and 
Shahdara. By this time it was too late to amend the census statistics, either 
by including all the changes which occurred on 1st April 1922 or by omitting 
that which had been prematurely recognised, the result is that the figures in 
tms report do not deal with the Lyallpur and Sheikhupura Districts exactly as 
they stood at the time of the census. . 
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Thfe transfers connected with the formation of the Sheikhupura 
District were the most important which occurred in the decade ; others afiecting 
considerable areas were those from the Bhera Tahsil of Shahpur to the Phalia 
Tahsil of Guj rat in 1 9 1 1 , and from the Okara Tahsil of Montgomery to the Samun- 
dri Tahsil of Lyallpur in 1912. 

Of the twenty-five changes which occurred between tahsils within the same 
district, and thus did not affect district boundaries, the most important are 
those in connection with the creation of two new tahsils, — Jaranwala in the 
Lyallpur District and Khanewal in the Multan District ; whilst a third of some 
magnitude was the transfer of thirty-seven villages from the Moga to the Peroze- 
pore Tahsil in the Perozepore District. 

The Bhera Tahsil of Shahpur District and the Gugera Tahsil of the 
Montgomery District have gone through a process of remodelling during the 
decade and have had their names changed to Bhalwal and Okara respectively. 

Some of the Punjab States have altered the boundaries of their internal 
administrative ^visions. In Patiala State the four tahsils of.Payal, Ghanaur, 
Banur and Mohindargarh have been absorbed in the tahsils of Sirhind and Dhuri, 
Patiala, Eajpuxa and Narnaul respectively, whilst the old tahsils of Pinjaur and 
Bhiki have been named Kandaghat and Mansa. In Nabha State the old tahsil 
of Phul has been split up mto tlmee new tahsils, Phul, Jaitu and Dhanaula, whilst 
part of the old tahsil of Amloh has been constituted a separate tahsil under the 
name of Nabha. 

All the changes to which reference has been made in this and the preceding 
paragraph are noted in the following statement ; — 



Prom which transferred 


Number of 
Notidcalion. 



A. — AlTECTlNa PBOVmOIAIi BoUKDABtES. 


1. Dellii 

2. DeUn 

3. Meerut, V, P. 

4. Pelhi 

5. Phankor, U. P. 

6. Muzaffamagar 

and Saharan- 
pur, U. P. ! 

7. Muzaffamagar, I 

U,P. i 

8. Kama! 

5. Kamal 


Sonepat 

Ballabgaih 

Ghaziabad 

Ballabgarh 


Panipab 


Rohtak 

Gurgaon 

Pelhi 

Pelhi 

Gurgaon 

Kamal 


Sonepat 

Baliabgarh 

Pelhi 

Pelhi 

Ballabgarh 

Kamal 


. . Panipat 


448 2022-8. 

280 2944-S. 

46 984-0. 

101 984-0. 

7 River action, 
28 River action. 


2 River notion. 


Muzaffamagar and Saharanpur, ? 8 River action, 

U. P. 

Muzaffamagar and Saharanpur, 2 River action, 

U. P. 


M0'12 

1.1042 

22-146 

22-146 


B. — ^Aefeotino Disteict Bodndaeies. 


10. Lahore 

11. I*ahoro 

12. Gujifanwala 

13. Gujranwala 

14. Lyallpur 

15. Sialkot 

16. Sialkot 

17. Simla 

18. Sialkot 

19. Amritsar 

20. Shahpur 

21. Shahpur 

22. Shahpur 

23. Montgomery 

24. Montgomery 
26. Montgomery 

26. Montgomery 

27. Montgomery 

28. Lyallpur 

29. Lyallpur 

30. >Iultan, 

31. Multan 

32. - Lyallpur 


33. Lyallpur 


Chunian 

Sheikhupura 

Lahore 

Sheikhupura 

Khangah Pog- 

Sheikhupura 

ran. 


Sharakpur . , 

Sheikhupura 

Jaranwala 

Sheikhupura 

Pasrur 

Gujranwala . , 

Paska 

Gujranwala . . 

Simla 

Ambala 

Raya 

Amritear 

Ajnala 

Sialkot 

Bhera 

Gujrat 

, Bhera 

Gujrat 

. Bhera 

Gujrat 

. Gugera . , 

Lahore 

. Gugera 

Lahore 

, Montgomery,, 

Lyallpur 

, Okara 1 . 

Lyallpur 

. Okara 

Lyallpur 

. Samundri 

Montgomery . . 

. Toba Tek 

Montgomery . , 

Singh. 


, Mmlai 

Montgomery . . 

, Kabirwala , . 

Montgomery , . 

, Toba Tek 

Jbang 

Singh. 

/ 

, Toba Tek 

Jhang 

Singh. 



Sharakpur . 
Sharakpur . 
Khangah Pog- 
ran. 

Sharakpur , 
Sharal^ur . 
Gujranwala . 
Gujranwala . 
Kharar 
Ajnala 
Raya 
Phalia 
Phalia 
Phalia 
Chunian 
Ohunian 
Samundri 
Lyallpur 
Samundri 
Montgomery . 
Montgomery . 
» ^ 
Montgomery . 
Montgomery , 
Shorkot 

Shorkot 


23037 

10427 

23035 

23035 

148-Police 

504 

505 
I 224 
I 197 

3419 
i 660 
224 
223 
222 
123 
450 
208 


0 10844 


30-10-19 

30-10-19 

3040-19 

30-10-19 

27-3-22 

30-10-19 

30-10,-19 

29- 3-16 

30- 7-15 
30-7-15 
27-3-11 

10- 2-14 
13-2-18 
15-7-12 

11- 3-13 
11-343 
11-3-13 
13-1-12 
24-7-11 
26-346 

30-6-15 

30-6-16 

3-9-13 
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C. — Affectino Tahsil Bouhdabies only. 





34. 

Ferozepore • • 

liloga 

Ferozepore . . 

Ferozepore 


182 

- • « 


35. 

Ferozepore . • 

Ferozepore . . 

Ferozepore . . 

Zira 


1 

• • 

• • 

36. 

Shahpur 

Shabpur 

Shahpur 

Bhalwal 


3 

681 

22-7.12 

37. 

Shabpur 

Shahpur 

Shahpur 

Khushab 


1 

707 

30-7.12 

38. 

Shahpur 

Bhalwal 

Shahpur 

Sargodha 


16 

S-124 

16-2-11 

39. 

Shahpur 

Bbalwal 

Shahpur 

Sargodha 


4 

632 

27-6-12 

40. 

Shahpur 

Bhalwal 

Shahpur 

Sargodha 


4 

4423 

26-2-18 

41. 

Montgomery . . 

Blontgomory . . 

Montgomery , , 

Okara 


" 36 

463 

30-6-15 

42. 

Lyallpur 

Samundri 

Lyallpur 

Lyallpur 


47 

676 

3-9-13 

43 

Lyallpur 

Samtmdri 

Lyallpur 

Jaranwala 


161 

677 

3-9-13 

44. 

Lyallpur 

Lyallpur 

Lyallpur 

Jaranwala 


626 

677 

3-9-13 

45. 

Lyallpur . . 

Samundri 

Lyallpur 

Toba Tek 


40 

676 

3-9-13 





Singh. 





46. 

Multan 

Multan 

Multan 

Khanowal 


243 

6966 

26-3-18 

47. 

Multan 

Lodhran 

Multan 

Klianowal -- 


2 

6906 

26-3-18 

48. 

Multan 

Mailsi 

Multan 

Khanowal 


138 

6900 

26-3-18 

49. 

Multan 

Kabirwala . . 

Multan 

Khanewal 


609 

6960 

26-3-18 

60. 

D.G.Khan .. 

Jampur 

D. G. Klwn . . 

D. G, Khan 


2 

20880 

1-12.19 

61. 

Patiala 

Banur 

Patiala 

Rajpura 


102 

IjlaaKhas 

26 Chet 1975 

62. 

Patiala . . : 

Ghanaur 

Patiala 

Patiala 


185 

„ Order 


63. 

Patiala 

hlohindargath 

Patiala 

Namaul 

1 

299 

?» 5* 

»» 

64. 

Patiala 

Payal 

Patiala 

Sirhind 


123 

tt 

If 

56. 

Patiala 

Payal 

Patiala 

Dhuti 


152 

9> 

ft 

66. 

Nabha 

Phul 

Nabha 

Jaitu 


64 


, , 

67. 

Nabba 

Phul 

Nabha 

Bhanaula 


180 


, , 

68. 

Nabha 

Amloh 

Nabha 

Nabha 


123 

• • 

■■ 


Administra- 4. At the time the last Census Eeport was written the Punjab was divided 

«va Divisions twenty -nine districts, each administered by a Deputy Commissioner, and 

these were grouped in five divisions, each in charge of a Commissioner. The 
separation of Delhi and the creation of the Sheildiupura District leave the number 
of districts unaltered ; the composition of divisions is however slightly altered as 
the old Delhi Division, now knoivn as the Ambala Division, has lost one district ; 
whilst the Lahore Division, though scarcely altered in area, now includes six in- 
stead of five districts. These administrative divisions of the British Territory in 
the Punjab are shown below in the order in which they appear in the tables'of 
this report and in all oflacial documents 


Ambala Division* I 

[Jullundiir Division* 1 

Lahore Division* 1 

\JRaicalpindi Diiision* 1 

1. 

Hissar. 

7. 

Kangra. 

12. 

Lahore. ' 

18. 

Gujrat. 

2. 

Rohtak. 

8* 

Hoshiarpur 

13. 

Amritsar. 

19. 

Shahpur. 

3. 

Qnrgaon. 

9. 

Jullundur. 

14. 

Gurdaspur. 

20. 

Jholum, 

4. 

Kornal. 

10. 

Ludhiana, 

15. 

Sialkot, 

21, 

Rawalpindi, 

5. 

Atnbala. 

11. 

Ferozepore. 

10. 

Gujranwala. 

22. 

Attock. 

6. 

Simla. 


! 

17. 

Sheikhnpura. 

23 

Mianwnli, 


Multan Dhision, 

Montgomciy. 

25. Lyallpur. 

26. Jliang, 

27. Slultan. 

28. Muzaffargarli. 

29. D, G. Khan. 


The Indian States which are dealt with in this report were at the time 
of the census all in direct political relationship with the Punjab Government, 
but since then thirteen of. them have been placed in direct connection with the 
Government of India and an Agent to the Governor-General has been appointed 
who is not responsible to the Punjab Government. In the tables of the 1911 
Census Report the forty-three States concerned were arranged in geographical 
order with reference to their proximity to administrative divisions ; of these ' 
twenty- eight were grouped together as the Simla Hill States., Owing to the 
change in political relationship these States have been re-arranged in the tables 
of the present report as follows : — 


A, — Having PoUlical Pelations with th& 
Punjab Government, 

1. Dujana, 

2. Pataudi. 

^ 3. ICalsia. 

4. Simla Hill States. 
(27 States). 


B, Having Political Petationa luitftthe Government' 0/ India. 


6. Lobaru. 

6. Naban. 

7. Bilaspur. 

8. Slandi. 

9. Suket. 

10. Kapurfcliala, 

11. Malerkotla. 


12. Faridkot. 

13- Ohamba. 

14. Patiala. 

15. Jmd. 

16. Nabba. 

17. Baliawnlpur, 


It should be noted that the arrangement depends firstly on the closeness 
of their relations with the province, and secondly, on the geographical position 
they occupy ; considefations of seniority, size or importance have not entered 
into the arrangement. 1 - 
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Total figures for all forty-three States have been shown for comparison 
with previous Census Reports, and separate totals have been shown for the two 
OToups of States to permit of comparison should a separate report be prepared 
for States in the Punjab Agency at future censuses. 

To avoid a very possible source of error in making comparative researches 
it must be remembered that the term “ Simla Hill States” in all Census 
Reports previous to this has included twenty-eight States whilst it now only 
includes twenty-seven ; this change is due to the fact that Bilaspur State, which 
previously loolced to the Superintendent of the Simla Hill States as its Political 
Officer, 'now deals with the Agent to the Governor-General and can no longer be 
included in the term. 

The Delhi Province, consisting of one district of a single tahsil, has no 
administrative divisions. 

5. For many comparative statistical purposes the division of the country Natnwt 
by administrative divisions is unsuitable, and India has been divided up into 
natural divisions distinguished mainly by their physical features, climate and 
rainfall. Four of these cover the Punjab and are known as the Indo-Gangetic 
Plain West, the Himalayan, the Sub-Himalayan and the North-West Dry Area. 

The whole of the Delhi Province lies in the first of these. It will be noted that 
the names given to these divisions were chosen with reference to India as a whole, 
and that the North-West Dry Area does not lie in the north-west . of the Punjab. 


cfAWU /wso yjJtiMisTRATiVE omsioss. 

r, tndo-OangoUo Plain WMt, 
rx, Emaiaysn. 
in. Sub-Blnaiam, 
rr. ffottti <ro 3 t Ory Araa, 

R 



StKTta 


CoHKfiu Sr^re 

i 


t 

Pf^tAUHDt- - ‘ • 

5 

HALifA - * -• 

4 ‘ 

NAHAtf - - -1 

s 

h\ANOt - ' « 

6 

^UHET- - - • 


HAPUmtiALA 

a 

MALtn»otth • 

9 

1 

10 

CHAMBA ---••! 

tt 

Patiala a * 

It 

»J$NO ' - - 

15 

^AOHA ~- 

• 4 

BahAWAL Ptifi - 


Bilfisour. 



Thc^Distriets and States which 


/. — Indo-GargtCit Plain 

West, 

1. Hissan 
^ 2. Lohaiu Sfcate. 

’ 3. Roht&k. 

4. Bujaiift State. 

5. Gutgaon. 

0, Pataudi State, 

7. Karnal. 

8. Jullundur, 

9 Kapiirthala State. 

10, Ludhiana 
11 Malerkotia State. 

1 1 Perozopore. 

13 Faridkot State. 

14. Patiala State. 

15. Jind State. 

16. Nabha State. 

17. Lahoic. 

18. Amritsar. 

10. Gujranwala. > ^ 

20* Sbeikhupura. ^ ^ 


//. — Himalayan, 

21. Nahaa State 

22. Simla. 

23. Simla Hill States. 

24. Bilaspur State. 

25. Kengra. 

20 Mandi State, 

27. Suket State. 

28. Chamba State 

///. — Sub- Simailayan . 

29. Arabala. 

30. Kalsia State. 

31. HoBh^arpur. 

32. Gutdaapur. 

33. Sialkot. 

34. Gujrat, 

35. Jhelum. 

,30.’ Bawalpindi. 

1 37. Attook. j ^ 


lie in each of these natural divisions are 
noted in the margin ; no change heyond 
the separation of Delhi has been made 
since the last census and statistics for 
the natural divisions are comparable with 
those recorded then without adjustment. 

The second and third of these divisions 
are very well marked, but it is difficult 
to fix a satisfactory boundary between 
the first and fourth which gradually 
merge into each other. , , 

In the north-west the Punjab extends 
beyond the outer range of the Himalayas 
and the^ Himalayan Division includes 
country on both sides ,of this range ; 
cultivation is limited to the lower slopes, 
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iv.-Nortft-Wed Dry Area. vallcys and foot bills, blit amongst 

44. Bahawaipur state. tliesc is of ten vcty rich. Irrigation is 
46. MutafiargatK dcxived fxom tl\e nnmerons mountain 

(°Xdi^^Te Baoc"h Streams, the waters of which are spread 
. Trans-Fiontior tract), ovei’ the vallcys and lower slopes by 
small artificial watercourses ; grazing is 
plentiful and forests provide fuel and wood far in excess of local rec^uirements. - 
The climate is temperate in summer and rigorous in winter, the highest hills 
are covered with perpetual snows and in winter many of the tracts beyond 
the outer range are cut ofi from communication with the outside world by an 
impassable barrier of snow. The rainfall for this division averages ,57 inches 
as compared with 26 inches in the province as a whole. 

To the north-west of this area the Himalayas run into the Kashmir State, 
but throughout the length of tire province, separating the hill country fi’om the 
unbroken plains, runs a strip of fairly level land broken by foot-hills in wliich 
the proximity of the mountains affects the climate and rainfall. In summer the 
temperature rises to much the same height as in the plains to the south, but the 
winter is cooler, and throughout the year there is much more moisture in the 
atmosphere. The water level is close to the surface and there is much irrigation 
from wells ; there is also some irrigation from intermittent torrents which descend 
from the hills behind Guirat ; and parts of Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur and vSialkot 
are also irrigated by perennial canals which however give their main irrigation 
after passing through them into the lower plains. The rainfall for this portion 
averages 29 inches in the year. 

The southern and major portion of the province lies in the plains, relieved 
here and there on the west by an outcrop of bare waterless hills ; the eastern 
part of these plains lies in the Indo-Gangetic Plain and the Western in the North- • 
West Dry Area. The two are mainly ^tinguished by the difference in rainfall 
and in water-level ; the former has an annual rainfall of 21 inches as opposed to 
only 9 in the latter : previous to the days of extensive canal irrigation the two were 
very markedly different in fertility, and the western area consisted largely of bare 
expanses of desert. The spread of canal irrigation has modified the contrast 
and at the last census it was suggested that the districts of Shahpur, Jhang, Lyall- 
pur and Montgomery, which lie on the dividing line and all of which receive much 
canal irrigation, might advantageously be grouped in the Indo-Gangctic Divi- 
sion. By nature they are more akin to the North-West Di^ Area, and it is 
doubtful whether an artificial change in their irrigation justifies their exclusion 
from this division ; such exclusion would render comparison with former statis- 
tics extremely difficult; it has therefore been decided to retain the former system 
of grouping in its entirety; 

lAoi Tenore. 6. The Punjab is essentially an agricultural country farmed by 

peasant proprietors ; the whole area is divided up into blocks of land known 
as villages ; for each of these blocks the government maintains a collection of 
revenue records, the principal being known as the “Record of Rights” and con- 
taining lists of all the owners and tenants in the village together with detail of the 
lands owned or cultivated by each. The distinguishing mark of a village 
is that it has a separate record of rights, and the term is applicable to the 
whole tract of land dealt with in that record and n6t to the collection of houses 
in which the villagers live. The most usual forms of tenure can be indicat- 
ed best by a description of the way in which a typical village has come into 
being ; it must be understood that, whilst the process of evolution may be true of 
a large number of villages, it must not be taken to be of universal application. In 
its simplest form the village may be regarded as having been founded by one man, 
who, by merely taking possession or by receiving a grant from a local ruler, obtain- 
ed the ownership of all the lands included within its boundaries ; he cultivated 
some of these and regarded the remainder as his property, to be grazed upon or to 
be broken up at his pleasure. On his death the members of hisfamfiy inherited 
his rights jointly, and each member probably cultivated separate plots and added 
to them by breaking up further areas in the waste, each however recognising that 
his rights were bounded by his share by inheritance. In the course of time family 
dissensions, or mere convenience, led some members of the family to regard the 
lands in their cultivating possession as their individual property but they had no 
grounds on which to base an exclusive claim to any portion of the unbroken 


38. Sbahpur. 

39. Mianwali. 

40. Montgomery, 

41. Lyallpur. 

42. Jhang. 

43. Multan. 
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waste. In early days this separate ownership probably grew up without special 
agreement ; hence in some cases it remained in the proportion of the shares by 
inheritance wliilst in others the separate properties varied in size by reason of 
particular members of the family being more energetic in brealdng up the waste 
or being strongei- than their fellows and being able to exercise their acquisitiveness 
in excess of their theoretical right. In the course of time the custom arose, 
and has been given the sanction of law, that separation of joint lands should be 
by agreement or by application to the courts ; such partition is usually made with 
reference to ancestral shares, modified by the facts of existing possession. 

The tenure of the village lands depends mainly on the extent and nature 
of the partition that had taken place before accurate land records came into exis- 
tence. If when these were first compiled the separate rights were found to be in 
direct relation to the theoretical rights by inheritance, then the rights in the un- 
divided waste were held to be in the same proportion, and subsequent partitions 
were made on the basis of the family tree. If existing rights were found to be 
irreconcilable with the theory of proportional inheritance, the rights in the waste 
might be held to be in the ratio of the extent of existing rights of ownership in 
the cultivated land, or perhaps in the ratio of the revenue payable by each member 
of the village. 

The original simplicity is complicated by the fact that original owners may 
have sold or gifted portions of their separate holdings ; in some cases such gifts 
and sales have been understood to include the dependent share in the undivided 
lands, in others not. In cases where a share in the waste has followed the transfer 
of separated lands the effect is merely to introduce an outsider into the group of 
owners and to modify the shares in the joint property ; in the reverse case the 
outsider becomes an owner of a specific plot of land only, whilst the original group 
of owners continue to have all the rights in the waste. 

Each owner may cultivate his holdings or have it cultivated for In'm by 
servants or tenants, the most usual form of rent being a specified portion of the 
produce raised by the tenant. 

Sometimes an owner may have had difficulty in securing tenants and has 
had to offer unusual attractions to obtain them ; he may have guaranteed a fixity 
of tenure extending for their lives or even to their descendants ; or he may 
have gone away and neglected his land, and the tenants may have gradually 
acquired prescriptive rights in his absence, which on his return he has found 
necessary to recognise. In these and in many other ways has arisen a class of 
tenant, Imown as an “occupancy tenant,” who has an hereditary right to cultivate 
the land on payment of a rent to the owner which may or may not be an economic 
rent ; in some cases such rent is merely nominal or is no more than the government 
revenue. 

Very similar to the case of an owner whose land is in the possesson of 
occupancy tenants paying a nominal rent, is that of the superior and inferior 
owner ; in this case the inferior owner exercises practically all rights of ownership 
except that he pays certain dues to a superior mvner. Both occupancy tenants 
and inferior owners may or may not have the power to transfer then rights to 
persons other than their heirs, and in cases where they have not this power an 
attempt to do so may result in the land reverting to the full ownership of the 
oivner or superior owner. 

It is probable that in early days the local ruler was recognised as the ul- 
timate owner of all land within his territory, and that individual land owners 
were regarded as holding from him ; this view was gradually modified till it was 
merely recognised that the ruler had a right to a certain share of the produce of 
all lands, and this share was the original form of land revenue. In the present 
day, though the land revenue is collected in cash, it is based on the theory that 
government has a right to one-half of the net produce of the land after deduction 
of the cost of cultivation from the gross produce, the cost of cultivation includ- 
ing that portion of the produce which is retained by a tenant ; in other words 
government is entitled to one-half of the rent received by a non-working lan^ord. 
In practice the cash land revenue nowhere approaches this theoretical right; 
but the important point is that land revenue is not a tax, but is closely related to 
n rent. 

Land revenue is payable to government, but there is a class of people 
known as “jagirdars” who are entitled to the land revenue of particular tracts 
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of land. Such tracts are known as their “jagirs” and originated either as direct 
grairts from government, or as a recognition of their former quasi-sovereign 
rights over the area. 

We have now encountered the main features of the land tenures of the 
Punjab plains ; the commonest type is that in which a landowner owns individual 
lands with full rights of alienation and disposal, together wdth a joint right in an 
undivided waste, this joint right usually being capable of realisation as an 
individual right by partition with the other sharers ; such an owner may let hie 
land from year to year to tenants who pay hun a portion of the harvest as rent,, 
and he is responsible to government for the revenue assessed on his individual 
land together with a share of that assessed on the joint village lands. 

The theoretical account given above of the origin of this system explains 
the fact that it is usual to find the individual lands of one owner scattered about 
in small plots tliroughout the village ; repeated partition leads to more and more 
scattered holdings, and it is quite usual to find an ownei of no more than three 
acres wdth thirty or more separate fields scattered about over an area of two or 
three square miles. Repeated sub-division, and wide distribution of scattered 
holdings are the bane of the indigenous system of land tenure ; it requires little 
imagination to picture the waste of effort, and the difficulties as to trespassing and 
rights-of-way. with which it must necessarily be connected. 

The description given above applies, almost universally, throughout the 
central and south-eastern parts of the province ; and it should be noted that 
these were the first parts to come under British rule, and also that the tenures in 
them resemble those in the United Provinces which had long been familiar to 
British administrators before the Punjab came under their sway. In the sandy 
stretches of the south-west, the hilly coimtry to the north-w'est, and more 
than all in the Himalayan tracts, the distribution of rights was originally very 
different and the type of village described was unknown ; but the early British 
administrators with pre-conceived ideas on these subjects managed to graft the 
types of land tenure with which they were familiar on to a countryside to wdiich 
they were totally alien. 

In the south-west the population was still largely nomadic and pastoral 
when it first came under British sway ; dotted over the country w^ere small hamlete 
occupied by a few persons who had built a w'cll and cultivated a small patch of 
land round it ; these people regarded the surrounding country as subject to their 
grazing rights, but liad no sense of any joint orvnership in the W'^aste, and ascrib- 
ed their ownership to the fruits of breaking up the soil and not to inheritance. 
Such small hamlets w'ere artificially grouped in villages, and the theory of joint 
ownership of the rvaste witliin the boundaries of such villages was ai'tificially 
introduced ; at the same time vast areas of waste which had never been subject 
to the plough were found to be absolutely unappropriated and were, in accordance 
with local sentiment, declared to be government property. 

In the north-west, strong warlike tribes bad collected in fairly large vil- 
lages for the sake of mutual protection, these villages being strongholds rather 
than agrierdtural settlements. Scattered round these strongholds were the 
small hamlets of the non-warlike population, who existed under the protection 
or subject to the tyranny of the leading tribes ; their, settlements were too un- 
iinportant to attack and usually consisted of a few houses built in the immediate 
vicinity of the lauds cultivated by their owners. 

In the Himalayas the dense forests and the precipitous nature of the 
country rendered cultivation possible only in isolated patches. Anyone w'ho 
cleared and broke up a small area of land built Iris house irr the clearing, and except 
in the more continuous and fertile valleys man was not able to satisfy his 
gregarious instincts. Each settler would collect his firewood and graze his cattle 
in the surrounding forests, and thus gradually create a right over the waste in the 
vicinity of his clearing ; where clearings were close together convenience led to 
neighbouring settlers establishing joint rights in the waste, and as population 
increased and interests began to conflict specified areas of rvaste would become 
recognised as subject to the exclusive rights of user of several settlers. 

,. . . Thus a whole valley, the whole of one side of a hiU, or any other natural 
division of the country might become subject to the rights of user of several 
settlers who had individual cultivated clearings scattered about over it. These 
■settlers with common rights would not necessarily be related and might belong to 
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entirely difEerent tribes or castes. A small tract of country, subject to tbe 
common rights of user of persons residing in scattered residences over its surface, 
is the natural unit of these hills ; such units are known by difierent names in 
different localities, and in many of the hill states they form the administrative 
unit and are known in English as villages ; in others they are so small as to be 
useless as administrative units and have been grouped together in blocks to suit 
the local form of administration. Throughout the Himalayas the village unit, 
us demarcated for census purposes, is an artificial one ; and no statistics 
concerning the number, size or proximity of villages ivitlnn the . Himalayan 
tract are of any utility whatsoever. '' 

A comparatively modern innovation in laud tenure and in types of villages' 
has been introduced during the process of colonisation of government waste 
lands in the west which have been rendered fit for cultivation by the introduction 
of canal irrigation.. On being irrigated these wastes were di'dded up into "nllages 
of convenient size and the lands of each village which were fit for cultivation 
were granted to settlers from the old districts. The grants took various 
forms ; some whole villages were let out to capitalists on payment, others were 
granted to persons who deserved well of government ; more usually however 
separate plots in each village were granted and the grantees were required to 
take up residence and build houses on a site set apart for the purpose. In the 
first instance the grantees were usually given rights of occupancy tenants holding 
under government, various conditions being attached to the tenancies ; these 
always included the duties of taldng up permanent residence and cultivating the 
land allotted ; other conditions ouch as the keeping of brood mares for horse- 
breeding, the breeding of camels, the introduction of scientific methods of 
agriculture, the cultivation of superior varieties of particular crops, and so 
on, were sometimes enforced in addition. In all villages a certain area was 
not allotted and was retained by government to be utilised as grazing 
grounds or for some other common ])urposes. 

After the settlers hadbeen some years inoccupationandhad demonstrated 
their intention of taking up permanent residence and had made satisfactory 
progress in breaking up and cultivating the lands allotted to them the majority 
of those who did not hold on special conditions were allowed to purchase pro- 
prietary rights in their tenancies. After they had done so the type of village 
evolved closely resembled that in the south-eastern plains, the main difference 
being that instead of the waste land being common property it was unallotted 
and remained the property of government though devoted to the common 
use of the villagers. Such villagers can, of course, trace no descent from a 
common ancestor, and do not form such a corporate body as the inhabitants of 
old villages ; but at the time of colonisation efforts were made to group 
together members of one or two associated castes coming from the same part 
of the province, and though the villagers are not necessarily connected by 
family ties, they are far from being chance collections of miscellaneous origin. 

7 . Of the twenty-five million inhabitants of the Punj ab no less than four- 
teen and three quarter millions are of agricultural occupation, whilst many more 
follow agricultural pursuits in addition to some other occupation. Subsidiary 
Table I at the end of this chapter presents a few agricultural statistics, and it 
is necessary to explain the terms used therein. “ Cultivable area” includes land 
actually under cultivation, fallows, and waste available for cultivation ; such 
waste does not include areas in which cultivation is forbidden by law or custom, 
such as reserved" forests or common lands set apart for a specific purpose. It 
does however include common lands which can be made available for cultiva- 
tion by partition even though such partition has not 'been effected. Gross 
cultivated area” means the area actually so'wn in any one year with no 
deduction for failure of crops, any land sown at both seasons of the year 
{i. e., double-cropped) being counted twice. “Net cultivated area” means the 
area so'wn in any one year, the double-cropped area not being counted t'wice^ 
In other words net cultivated area refers to the area of land sown, whilst 
gross cultivated area refers to the area of crops sown ; to avoid confusion I shall 
generally refer to gross-cultivated area as the sown area. 

It will be noticed that both gross and net cultivated areas refer to areas 
of a particular year and will fluctuate annually according to the nature of the 
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conditions at the time of sowing ; neitlier of them include land which lies 
fallow for the whole year, though such land may he regularly though infrequent- 
ly cultivated. 

According to the subsidiary table, 05 per cent, of the total area of the 
province is fit and available for cultivation, whilst the net and gross 
cultivated areas amount to 59 and 67 per cent, respectively of the cultivable 
area ; in other words the net and gross cultivated areas amount to 39 and 44 
per cent, of the total area of the province. The table also shows that 40 
percent, of the gross cultivated area, or nearly 18 per cent, of the total area, is 
irrigated. The figures in the table however include many for States which, 
owing to an incomplete system of land and crop survey, are of doubtful accuracy. 
The conditions of agriculture uithin the States of the Punjab closely resemble 
those in adjacent British Territory, and the figures which will be discussed 
in this and the two following paragraphs are those for, British Territory only 
wliich rest on an unassailable basis ouing to the completeness of the land revenue 


records. 

In the records-of-rights, which are revised every four years, the term 
cultivated area includes fallows which have been rmder crops sufficiently recently 
to warrant the belief that their cultivation has not been permanently abandoned, 
and this cultivated area is described as irrigated from wells or canals if it can be, 
and has recently been, so irrigated, notwithstanding the fact that it was not so 
irrigated in the year when the record was prepared. 

According to the records-of-rights prepared in the four years 1914 to 1917, 
which are representative of the last decade, the cultivated area amounted to 29,140 
thousand acres in British Territory excluding the tribal area across the border of 
Dera Ghazi Khan. The total area of this tract is 27,280 square miles, so that the 
cultivated area amounts to 47 per cent, of the total. Of this twenty-nine odd 
million acres of cultivated land, exactly one half was entirely dependent on rain 
for its moisture, 17 per cent, could receive irrigation from wells, 27 per cent, 
from canals and about 1 per cent, from other sources of irrigation ; whilst the- 
remaining 5 per cent, was liable to inundation from rivers. 

Turning now to records of the area sovm each year, the average for the 
decade since the last census amormts to 27,887 thousand acres, or 45 per cent, of 
the total area, a very slight difference from the gross cultivated area shoum in the 
subsidiary table wliich includes Pimjab States and was worked out from the 
figures for 1921 and not for an average of ten years. Of this sown area, 13 
per cent, was actually irrigated from wells, 30 per cent, from canals, and rather 
less than 1 per cent, from other sources ; this shows that 44' per cent, of the sown 
area was irrigated as compared with 40 per cent, shown in the subsidiary table. 

Irrigated crops are less liable to failure than those which depend entirelv on 
migatod. Unirngatod. inuudatiou for their moisture ; 

Sown .. 12,130 16,767 the figures (averages of the ten years smce last 

11,201 u; 73 o pensus) for crops groum with and -without 

irrigation are shown in the margin, the units 
being thousands of acres ; it will be seen that wliilst rather less than 44 per cent, 
of the crops sown are irrigated, yet, owing to the smaller proportion of failure 
amongst these, no less than 49 per cent, of the matured crops are irrigated ; 
remembering that the yield of all crops is materially increased by irrigation 
it is clear that considerably more than half the produce of the province is 
grown on irrigated lands. 

The revenue department, in addition to compiling statistics of area actually 

sown and matured each year, pre- 
pares an estimate of considerable 
accuracy of the total produce of the 
principal crops ; the marginal table 
has been prepared from these statis- 
tics and estimates in order to show 
the relative importance of the 
principal crops produced. It is of- 
course impossible to value grain' 
produced over a term of years in 
different places, and the last column 
of figures is inserted merely as an 
indication of comparative value.? 


Palled 

Matured 


Crop. 


Autumn crops — 
Sugar cane 
JRice 
Maize 
Bajra • » 
Cotton ^ , 

Jo war 

Spring crops — 
Wheat .. 
Gram 
Oilseeds .. 
Barley . . 


Sown area in 
thousands ol 
acres. 

Produce in 
thousands of 
tons. 

Value in 
lakhs of 
rupees. 

412 

315 

258 

829 

401 

161 

1,123 

379 

171 

2,355 

279 

147 

1,540 

373 (bales) 

123 

1,021 

110 

53 

8.951 

1 2,840 

2.C20 

.3,873 

2,840 

1,620 

1,J72 

i61 

130 

1.099 

308 

126 
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and must not be given any meaning beyond this. It is calculated from averages 
of norma] prices at harvest time in the largest producing districts ; these 
normal prices are fixed independently for each ^strict by tbe revenue depart- 
ment, and were last revised in 1916-17. 


Tbe ten crops given in this table account for eighty per cent, of the total 
area shown, and on them the agricultural welfare of the province principally 
depends ; amongst them it mil be seen that the spring crop far outweighs the 
autumn crop in importance, and that the value of wheat alone equals that of all 
the others put together. 

8. The importance of irrigation in provincial agriculture has been demon- irrlgafcn.. 
„ , strated in the last paragraph ; the sources from which 

Private canals . . 40 imgatiou IS deiTved are shown in the margin where 

“299 source of ^supply for every unit of one thousand 
other sources . . 12 acres is shown. Canals irrigating 688 out of every 

j thousand acres head the list in importance, and of these 
the majority are owned and worked by Government. 

Next come wells which irrigate 299 out of every IjOOO acres ; these are in 
general private property owned by the landowners or by groups of 
landowners. The irrigation shoum as from “other sources” is mostly by lift 
from ponds, rivers and marshes, though it includes a variety of other methods 
of little importance. 

It may be noted that low-lying lands in the neighbourhood of rivers are 
often inundated at flood time and that this fact assists their cultivation ; such 
inundated lands are usually regarded as unirrigated. The fertilising floods are 
often spread over a larger surface by short cuts and dams than they would reach if 
left to themselves, whilst sometimes inundation canals of considerable magnitude 
carry the waters far beyond their natural limits ; there is then no definite border 
line between lands inundated directly from rivers and termed unirrigated, and 
those which are irrigated by inundation canals. 

The marginal figures show the percentage of the average matured area 

which was irrigated from canals and 


peboentagb or MATURED CHOPS that A.u^ iEitTOA.TED. wgIIs iuthe decade before the census 7 

— — the districts have been arranged in order 

Total. to show in which irrigation plays the 

! 1 _ most important part; the new ^strict 

Lyaiipur .. . . 98 97 1 of Sheikhupura is included With Gujran- 

Montgomery . . 87 64 23 wala as separate figures for it were not 

8 d 68 28 available. It will be seen that in eleven 

Lahore . . .. 78 56 22 gut of the twenty-eight districts named 

Gafranwfia'"*^. . !! 76 55 21 more than half tihe matured crops had 

sbahpur .. .. 76 64 11 received the benefits of irrigation. 

Tutondut . ' ! ! 64 64 Lands irrigated from wells are the most 

Siaikot . . . . 6.3 6 48 fertile in the province, for the expense 

43 32 u labour of this type of irrigation 

Ludhiana . . . . 37 9 28 prevents its adoption except .with the 

Gujmt '. '. ! 36 21 16 prospect of a commensurate return, and 

Gutdaapur .. .. 28 11 17 feads to an intensive system of culti- 

Kangro - 26 26 vatiou, wlulst the continual presence 

Gurgaon !! .. 17 6 11 of the Cattle required to work the well 

MiMwaii !! 12 ^5 7 provides manure in excess of that avail- 

Hoshiarpuc !! ... 11 2 9 able for Other types of cultivation. 

Amhau 6 6 During the last decadc the number of 

jhoium !! 6 .. 5 masonry wells in use increased from 

;; 245,239 in 1911 to 265,879 in 1 920 ; but 

it cannot be assumed that the total 
British Territory . . 48 3o 13 ntimber of wells increased proportionate- 

■ “ ly as irrigation from wells is extended in 

seasons of light rainfall and contracted in other seasons ; considerable areas of 
land can be irrigated from both wells and canals, and temporary conditions decide 
which system is adopted. During the decade the largest area sown with well 
irrigation was 3,875 thousand acres in 1920-21 whilst the smallest was 2,951 
thousand acres in 1917-18; the latter year was one in which nnirrigated cultivation 
was more extensive than in any other of the decade. 


IjyaUpur 
Montgomery 
Multan 
Jhang 
Lahore 
Muzaffargarh 
Gujranwala 
Sbahpur 
A.Tnrit3ar 
XuUandur 
Siaikot 
Ferozepore 
U G.’Khan 
Ludhiana 
' Karnal 
Gujrat 
Gurdaspur 
Rohtak 
Kangra 
Gurgaon 
Sis3ar 
Sfianwali 
Hoshiarpur 
Attook 
Amhala 
, Jhclum 
Rawalpindi 
Simla 


British Territory 


Total. 

From 

canals. 

From 

wells. 

98 

97 

1 

87 

64 

23 

87 

73 

14 

86 

68 

28 

78 

56 

22 

77 

53 

24 

76 

65 

21 

75 

64 

11 

70 

40 

30 

64 


64 

68 

5 

48 

46 

32 

14 

43 

32 

11 

37 

9 

28 

36 

22 

14 

36 

21 

15 

28 

11 

17 

27 

19 

S 

26 

26 


17 

6 

1 

16 

15 

: 1 

12 

5 

1 7 

11 

2 

9 

9 

1 

8 

6 

• • 

6 

5 i 

* • i 

5 

2 

1 

2 

48 

35 

13 
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Well irrigation demands a fairly liigli level of the sub-soil water. The dis- 
tricts which employ wells most largely are Jullundur, Sialkot, Amritsar, Ludhiana, 
Jhang, Muzafiargarh, Montgomery, Lahore and Gujranwala. Except for Jhang, 
Muzaffargarh and Montgomery, these are all grouped together on the Southern 
side of the Sub-Himalayan tract ; to their North lie districts where there is suffi- 
cient moisture for imirngated cultivation, whilst to their South the water level 
sinks and renders well irrigation more difficiilt. In the former districts the lift is so 
small that the wells canbe worked by Persian Wheels which carry a continuous band 
of earthenware pots ; further South though wells are in use they are more scarce 
and their depth is so great that the Persian Wheel has to be replaced by the less 
efficient rope and leather bucket. 

The well has lost much of its importance since the introduction of extensive 
canal irrigation. Without its canals the Punjab would be unable to support its 
population, and the main factor in the movement of the rural population for the 
last twenty years has been the extension of the canal system. Districts such as 
Jhang, Lyallpur and Montgomery which now support a dense agricultural popu- 
lation were practically desert country before the canals opened them up, and were 
then inhabited by a very sparse population of shepherds and graziers. 

The inset map shows the areas commanded by the more important canal 
systems of the province and on the next page are reproduced a few leading figures 
concerning them. 


Ho. 12. cm/a. IHRIGATIOH IN THE PUHJAB. 

vertical’ 'shading shows areas coismandch By canals opened since 1911, 
Horizontal shading shows areas commanded By canals opened before 1911. 
Dotted shading shows areas commanded By Inundation canals. 


u.J, -upper Jhelura. 

U.O. Upper Chenab. 

L.B.D. lower Bari BoaB. } 
U.J. Ncstem Jumna. # , 

Sd. Sirhlnd. i ' 

L.J. lower Jhelum. ( 

l.C. Lower Chenab. < , 

U.B.D. Upper Bari DoaB.\_ .,| 

/"-r — >, . 

, ^ ! fo 



/ 4 



/ A'y ( MuzafforgarK 

' Sidimai. 

' Lower sutle;J* 

U*S. upper Sutlej. 
I G. Ghaggar, 


1. Shahpur. S.Gujrat. 3. Gujranwala. 4.Sial!cot. S.Gtxrdaspur, G. Amritsar. 

^ Lahore. S.Sheikhupura. 9. Lyallpur. 10. Jhang. ll.lfiuzacffaxgaxh. iZ.Dcra Ghazi 
:pan. 13. Multan. X4.Montgoraery. iS.^erozepore. Is.FariaKbt. 17. Ludhiana. 
le.Maierkotia. le.Kabha. 2o.paUaia. Zl.Hissar. 22. Kama!. 23.Rontajf 
24. Delhi. , ^ 
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^ PRmciPAIi OANAIi SYSTEMS.^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Naiiio, 

a 

1 . 

ca 

cr 

oi 

d 

ti 

r 

• 

S3 

ti 

s! 

o 

fg 

^•Sg' 

43 I 

ca 

‘ 

o 

■si-s 

Sal 

P Q 2 
■3 o»ct 

g 043 

,3^ ® 

bi £ 
do 
£ go 
< pro 

p 'd U 

g.l.§ 

Date of DommenoB- 
ment of coiistrnoi 
tion. 

Date of first 
irrigatioh. 

Date of completion 
of construction. 

I 

Western Jumna 

329 

1,890 

2,324 


fBoforo 

annexation 

1820 

1886 ■) 







1 1888 — Sirsa Branch 

1891-92 

1895] 

2 

Sirbind . . 


3,423 

3,918 

1,437 


1883-84 

1888-87 

2 

Up;^0t Biri Doab . . 


U646 


1,163 

1849-60 

1860-61 

1878-79 

4 

Lower Bari Doab 

132 

U8G 

■KuS 

878 


1913-14 

31-3-1917 

5 

Upper Chenab 

173 

1,178 

1,633 

648 


1912-13 

31-3-1917 

6 

Lowet Chenab 

427 

2,242 

2,683 

2,317 

s 1884 (a) 

11890 

1887 (a) ) 

1892 j 

18894900 

7 

Upper Jlielum 

128 

642 

672 

348 


1015-16 

31-3-1917 

8 

Lower Jholum 

196 


1,252 

807 

1897 

1901 

31-3-1917 

9 

Upper Sutlej (Inunda- 

328 

394 


328 

Some e:dsled beforo / 




tion Canals). 





annexation and \ 

;i865 

1868-59 








1884 

1886-86 










10 

Sidhnai 


256 

344 


1883-84 

1880 

1880 

11 

[Indus 

442 

Kdl] 

423 

237 

Existed before annexa- 

1 Prior to 1849 

1849-60 







tion. 



12 

Shabpur n 

71 


63 

37 

1862 to 1864 

1870 

1870-71 

13 

Ghaggar „ 

97 

34 


26 


1897 

1898-99 

14 

Lower Sutlej „ 

397 

287 


288 

] 


f Some improve- 

16 

Chehab „ 

mm 

64 


183 

j-Beforo annexation. 

[Were in opora- 

ments were fin- 

16 

Muzaflargarh „ » . 

422 

718 

676 


J 

jtion prior to the 

ished in 1896. 








annexation of 

^ Ditto. 








the Punjab 

Some improve- 








iby fhe British 

ments were 


i 







^ finished in 1896. 


(a) Aa an inundation canal syatom* 


average area recorded in column No. G is that for the ten years 1911-12 to 1920-21 inclusive. Bub 
in the case of the three canals of the^ Triple Project which have not been in o^stence for ton years, the area 
which they are designed to irrigate is shown instead. 


The fixst eight of these are perennial canals with permanent headworks on 
the large rivers of the province, so designed that the canals run even when the 
rive'rs axe at their lowest. The remainder are groups of small canals, few of which 
extend very far inland from the rivers from wMoh they take their supply, aud in 
general they only come into operation when the rivers are in flood. 

The records of area actually irrigated are available back to the year 1887-88 

when aU the canals 
then in existence 
irrigated 2,341 thou- 
sand acres, since then 
the extension and 
improvement of exist- 
ing canals and the 
construction of new 
ones has led to a 
steady increase in 
irrigation as is shown 
in the marginal dia- 
gram. In 1920-21 the 
total area irrigated 
amounted to 10,274 
thousand acres andthe 
greatest area ever irri- 
gated iu one year was 
10,457 thousand acres 
in the previous year. 

The Western Jumna Oanal, which was taken over in the early half of the 
19th century, irrigates portions of the Karnal, Rohtak and Hissar districts, and 
small areas in Patiala State and the Delhi Province. The Sirsa Branch, which 
irrigates portions of Patiala and Hissar, was first opened in 1891. 


1867--8B 

23 


JJo. Total irrigation ftoa 


"TT 

— 

1.869-96 

29 

' 

1890-91 

3o 

L 

1891-9?“ 



r-J ond Ct-inl iaa7-'l921. 

169^-93“ 



The fleuTca op'OQSlie 

1893-94 

29 


ib94-&B 

"TT 

■ ■ 

189S-96 

38 



TIT 


t6J7-9tt“ 


— l_J numlsGt’ ol* Gcrcs 

1890-90 

49 


1659-00 



1900-01 

60 

- — ■ ^ Irrigotcd offiitttng 

1901-02 

“ST 



57 


1^0 3 -Q 4 


. 

1904-05 

63 


I90b-O&n 

69 

— 

l9o6-07 

"faT; 

\ 

1907-09 ' 

60 ' 

— 

1908-09 

7 4 

^ ^ .1 

1909-10. 

• 1 

i 

1910-11 

-TT 


1911-12 

"83" 

: . -1 

1912-13 

04 

— ZJ 

1613-14- 


i — . 


"W 


1915 - 16 ” 


: _ - - 

1916-17 

96 

- --T-J 

i»n-ia 

91 

ZJi 

1918-19 

90 

\ 

1019-20 

1320-21 
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The Upper Bari Doab Canal lias also been in existence so long that, as in the 
case of the Western Jumna, immigration to the areas it commands had already- 
taken place before the first census and therefore cannot form the subject of 
statistical study. It is supplied from the Ea-vi river and irrigates very large 
areas in Lahore and Amritsar and a comparatively small area in Gurdaspur. 

The Sirhind Canal was first opened to irrigation in 1883-84, it distributes 
the waters of the Sutlej in Ludhiana and Ferozepore Districts, and in the Patiala, 
Jind, Nabha and Faridkot States. 

The Lower Chenab, with headworks at Khanld on the left bank of the 
Chenab, was fijrst opened in 1887-88 as an inundation canal and was opened as a 
perennial system in 1892, but was extended and improved constantly and scarcely 
reached its present scale of irrigation till 1911. It irrigates practically the whole 
of the LyaUpur District and parts of Gujranwala, Sheikhupura and Jhang ; 
the area which it commands was mainly uncultivable waste before it received 
irrigation and the canal led to an enormous migration from the congested districts 
to the newly opened up country. As the greater part of the land was govcrmnent 
property colomsation was carried out by government which granted land on 
various conditions to residents of thicldy populated districts ; most of these 
grantees have now become owners of the land which thej* were first granted as 
tenants. The result is that the whole tract is populated by persons who are 
connected by relationship and social ties with inhaljitants of different districts 
all over the Punjab, and the colony is a focus of migration as the inhabitants and 
their relations are constantly passing baclcv'ards and forwards between it and the 
districts in which their ancestors lived and in which many of the inhabitants still 
have proprietary interests. 

The Lower Jhelum Canal is of much more recent construction and was 
first opened to irrigation in 1901 ;_it irrigates a large portion of the Shahpur District 
and a smaller area in Jhang ; this too commands an area which was verj^ thiiily 
populated when in its natural condition, and of which much was government 
waste available for cultivation. Here too is now collected a populatim including 
persons keeping in constant touch with their relations in districts scattered through- 
out the province. ' ° 

The other three large perennial canals that now contribute to the fertility 
and wealth of the province have all been opened to irrigation during the decade 
since the last census. They form collectively what has been Icnown as the Triple 
Canal Project and are inter-related in a peculiar way. The districts of Montgomery 
and Multan included vast areas of waste, wliich, could they but be irngated 
would have formed yet another area in which to found a canal colony and 
still further relieve the pressure of the ever-gromng population of the old 
distncts. The difficulty was that the Eavi, the only river from which direct 
irngation could be obtained, was already pouring practically the whole of 
cold weather supply into the Upper Bari Doab Canal; the waste area avaih 
able could have been irrigated from it in the flood season only, and that would nof 
have rendered it suitable for colonisation on a large scale. On the other hand fC 
Jhelum river carried a supply which at its lowest was well in excess of the reqiiim! 
ments of the Lower Jhelum Canal. The solution of the difficulty, which is iiow?n 
accomphshed fact, was to use the surplus water of the Jhelum for the ulHmnf« 
irrigation of the tracts in Montgomery and Multan. The Upper Jheluni 
takes water from the Jhelum and irrigates part of the Gujrat ^strict biit^arriS f 
far bigger supply than is reqmred for that irrigation alone • the suJSlnf 
flowing right across the Gujrat District, is released into the Chenab W ^ hS 
above the head-works of the Lower Chenab Canal. Thus reinforced 
river carries a supply in excess of that required for the Lower ^Sab CaiS S 
tins supply IS now taken off higher up the river by the Upper ChenriTrrl 
which irngates large areas m Gujranwala and Shei&unura Dk+rt' + 
has a large flow left which it empties into the eSvS^ ThS “nl/- 

taken out of the river on the opposite bank by the Lower Bari DoaW!^ 'f 
irngates the Montgomery and Multan Districts and has thus oneLd 
area for colomsation. Actually no water of thp TtoluTv, „ opened up a new 

Lower Bari Doab Colony, but ird^ Se SS.® S’*® “ a® 

Chenab enables the Up^r Owt TaS: 

Chenab wrthout prejudice to the LyaUpur colony and“tt.?tt™Stanrt 
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Year. 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 


Olienab tbat cross tbe Ravi and find tlieir way into tlie Montgomery and 
Multan Districts. < 

Work on the Upper Jhelum commenced in 1905 and it was opened to 

irrigation in 1915 and completed in 1917. It 
! ! ! ! 177’, 006 was designed to take in a supply of 8,600 

y • • Itl’m cubic feet per second at the head and to deliver 

_ 345 ’, 189 7,812 of these into the Chenab; it com- 

mands 671,783 acres and is intended to irrigate about 348 thousand acres. The 
total area irrigated during the first few years after it was opened is shown in the 
margin. It irrigates a tract which is already inhabited and in the ownership of 
the residents ; it is therefore unlikely to cause immigration to any great extent 
though it will add to the prosperity of the tract irrigated and enable it to support 
a larger population. 

The Upper Chenab which was commenced in 1905 and completed in 1917 

was fitrst opened to irrigation in April 1912. 
-It is designed to use 4,944 cubic feet per 
second for irrigation and to pass on 6,750 into 
the Ravi ; this allows for the irrigation of 648 
thousand acres out of the 1,533 thousand 
which it commands, and it has already worked 
up to an irrigation approaching this figure as 
wiU be seen from the figures in the margin. 
The areas it irrigates in Sialkot and Gujranwala are in the hands of private 
owners and give no room for colonisation, but there are largo plots ot govern- 
ment waste in Sheikhupura which are already being colomsed rapidly. 

The Lower Bari Doab was commenced in 1906 and completed in 1917 ; the 


Year, 

1912-13 



Acres irrigated 
123,230 

1913-14 

• • 


164,110 

1914-15 



211,882 

1915-16 



325,002 

1916-17 



.. 437,477 

1917-18 



382,936 

1918-19 



426,864 

1919-20 



.. 542,656 

601,347 

-- 1920-21 

. . 



Year. 

191344 
1914-15 
191546 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20, 

1920- 21 

Upper Chenab ; 


Acres irngated. 
73,578 
189,204 
283,294 
514,936 
621,600 
678,004 
869,432 
852,638 


first irrigation was given from it in July 1913, 
and the areas irrigated till the end of the 
decade are shown in the margin. It is design- 
ed for a supply of 6,760 cubic feet per second 
at the head, which is the exact amount 
rendered available by the outflow of the 
this is to irrigate about 878 thousand out of the 1409 thousand 
acres which are commanded by it. 

None of the three canals could work up to their proper capacity until the 
Upper Jhelum was completed in 1917 ; and it is probable that the irrigation from_ 
all three will increase considerably before they settle down to steady normal* 
working. 

9. The Punjab is fortunate in possessing an extensive system of railway 
communications. The main line of the Northwestern Railway from Karachi enters 
the province in the extreme south-west, and runs up to Samasata in Bahawalpur 
State whence it divides and connects up with a system of lines running more or 
less parallel with the great rivers and spreading out like the leaves of a fan till 
they reach another main line which runs along the northern boundary of the pro- 
vince from Attock via Rawalpindi and Lahore to Ferozepore and thence to Delhi. 


Communl 

cations. 
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From Lahore to Delhi there are two main lines, one via Ferozepore and 
Bhatinda and the other following the course of the Grand Trunk Eoad through 
Amritsar, Jullimdur, Ludhiana and Ambala and thence through part of the 
United Provinces. These two main lines have numerous cross-branches and are 
also connected with other railways, such as the Bast India Railway from Delhi 
to Kalka via Ambala ; and the Bombay, Baroda and Central Indian Railway from 
Delhi to Rewari and thence to Bhatinda via SirSa and Hissar ; together these 
various lines and branches form a very complete net-work over the central and 
south-eastern parts of the province. 

The only portions of the province not served by railways are the Himalayan 
tract in the north-east, in wMch the only line is the short KaUra-Simla Railway, 
and the Dera Ghazi Rhan District and the eastern part of the Bahawalpur State. 
The western part of the province, though well served by the fan-shaped system of 
lines radiating from Samasata, lacks railway communication in a transverse direc- 
tion ; the presence of the rivers and the difficulties in connection with bridging 
them have prevented the construction of lines running from north-west to south- 
east. 

The main external trade of the Punjab passes down the North Western 
main line to Karachi, whilst the main lines to Delhi and thence direct to the ports 
of Bombay and Calcutta and other towns of the Indian continent provide the other 
most important external trade routes. 

The follmving account of the construction of the Punjab railway system is 
taken direct from Air. Calvert’s “ Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab”: — 

“ The first railway line (Amritsar to Lahore) was put under construction in 1856 
and opened for traffic in 1861. Wood had to be used for fuel. The line from Lahore to 
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Multan, wMch at that time was connected TOth Karachi by the boats of the old Indus I'lotilla* 
was opened in 1865. Coal was introduced in 1872, in which year one goods train left Lahore 
daily for Ghaziabad. , Through communication with Calcutta and Bombay was established 
in 1883. Thereafter progress was steady, if not rapid, as the following details show : — 


Main Line. — 


South to Lahore 

. . - . . ' 

.. 231 

xmles, opened in 

1870 

Lahore to West 


418 

99 

1878 

Lahore to North 

. . 

'.. 242 

>9 

1880 

Branches — 


- 



'Golra-Baaal 


.. 47 

53 

1881 

Amritsar-Pathankot 


A 67 

33 

1884 

Bajpura-Bhatinda 


.. 107 

33 

1889 

Sind-Sagar 


.. 342 

33 

1890 

Sialkot (1884:) Jammu 


.. 36 

33 

1890 

Baewind-Ferozepore 


.. 33 

33 

1892 

Southern Punjabj^main line 


.. 400 

33 

1897 . 

Narwana-Kaithal 


.. 23 


1899 

Kundian-Campbellpore 


.. 120 

33 

1899 

Ferozepore-Bhatinda 

* ft ■ ft 

.. 65 

33 

1899 

Wazirabad-Khanerval 


.. 201 

55 

1900 

Ludhiana-Jakhal 


.. 79 

33 

1901 

Kalka-Simla 


.. 59 

33 

1903 

Ludhiana-Macleodganj 


.. 152 

>3 

1906 

Jech-Doab 


,. 149 

33 

1906 

Shahdara-Sangla 


.. 55 

53 

1907 

Khaue'waLLodhran 


.. 56 

33 

1909 

Amritsar-Patti (1906) Kasur 


.. 54 

33 

1910 

Kasur-Lodhran 

ft ft * ft 

.. 208 

33 

1910 

Khanpur-Ghachran 


.. 22 

33 

1911 

Chichoki-Shotkot Road . . . 


.. 136 

33 

1911 


Notes on the developments which have taken place during the last decade, together with figures bringing 
this account up to- date, will he found in paragraph 39. 

The road commuiucations are far less extensive and connected than the 
railway system ; the only coherent system of metalled roads is that connected with 
the Grand Trunk Road which runs continuously from Calcutta to Peshawar and 
in its passage through the Punjab connects Delhi, Kama!, Ambala, Ludhiana, 
Jullundnr, Amritsar, Lahore, Gujranwala, Jhelum and Rawalpindi. This road 
is metalled thronghont its length and has recently been much improved by the 
construction of road bridges over the great rivers of the Punjab, all of which it 
crosses. Metalled feeder roads branch off from the Grand Trunk Road for short 
distances throughout its length, the most important being— from Delhi to Gurgaon 
and Rohtak and to smaller places beyond them ; from Thanesar to Pehowa and 
Ohachohrauli ; from Ambala to Kalka and Simla ; from Rajpura,' near Ambala, to 
Patiala and Sangrur ; from Ludhiana to Malerkotla and Sangrur ; from Ludhiana 
to Perozepore ; from JuUundur to HosMarpur ; from Lahore to Pero^poxe and to 
Sheikhupura ; from Gujranwala to Hafizabad and to Sialkot ; from Wazirabad to 
Sialkot and thence to Jammu ; and from Rawalpindi into Kashmir vta Mnrr^. 

Other isolated systems of metalled roads are in existence round about 
Lyallpur ; from Multan to Muzaffargarh and thence to Beta Ghazi Khan, in 
which the presence of a boat-bridge over the Indus only affords through commum- 
cation in the cold weather ; and from Pathankot to Dalhousie and through the 
Kangra Valley to Kangra, Dharmsala and Baijnath. 

numerous unmetalled roads traverse the country in all directions, except 
in the west which is badly provided with road communication these roads are 
often metalled for a few miles where they approach a town or a line of railway. 
Unmetalled roads provide all that is needed for the indigenous system of trans- 
port of agricultural produce by bullock cart, but are of little use for lighter 

vehicular traffic or for motor transport, ■ 

The extensive canal system of the province supplements the road communi- 
cations to a very large extent ; the main lines of the canals run between broad 
banks and usually one of these is kept open to bullock carts and other heavy 
traffic whilst the other, though unmetaUed, is kept in excellent repair and, except 
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in the rains, provides a first-class motor road which, though not open to the 
general public, can be used by permission when occasion requires. 

The rivers and a few of the canals provide facilities for waterborne trans- 
port but the strength of the current prevents any regular up-strea'm traffic and 
they are mainly used for floating timber from the forests of the Northern hills to 
the railway system of the plains: 

Except in the west the combined systems of communication are excellent ; 
but in the west the scarcity of metalled and even of unmetalled roads allied with 
a railway system which has few lines running from west to east leaves much to- 
be desired and the communications are sadly behind the requirements of the 
rapidly increasing population of the canal colonies. 

The postal and telegraph systems of the province are very complete, and 
the most inaccessible spots have unexpectedly frequent deliveries. The postal 
authorities have done much to hasten the improvement of road communications 
in the lulls by the adoption of motor services beyond the limits of the railways. 
Railway and Canal telegraph lines extend to tracts beyond the reach of the 
Government telegraph system, and these can be used for official purposes and, in 
cases of emergency, by the general public. 

A notable development of the past decade has been the extension of the 
telephone system ; many towns have small systems of their own and trunk lines 
connect Delhi, Ambala, Kalka, Simla, Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore and Rawal- 
pindi and extend into the North-West Frontier Province. 

Civil wireless telegraph stations are in existence in Delhi, Jutogh (Simla) 
and Lahore ; there is also a military radio station in Rawalpindi, whilst the 
Royal Air Force maintain stations in Lahore and Ambala. 

10. Under former rulers the revenue necessary to support them and their 
large armies and numerous courtiers was collected in kind and was only limited 
by the cultivators’ ability to pay ; and the authorities were always ready to 
eject him in order to install anyone who would pay more revenue. Anything 
which a man produced in excess of his requirements was taken from him in the 
form of revenue, whilst, even had he been able to keep a surplus from the revenue 
collector, the absence of communications and markets prevented him from 
profiting by its sale. In these conditions there could be no rent over and 
above the revenue, and land possessed no capital value. 

The village was in every respect self-supporting ; it had its own carpenter, 
blacksmith, potter, weaver and other artisans, all of whom rendered services to 
the agriculturists for which they were paid by shares of the harvested grain ; 
petty shopkeepers existed in every village and were mainly paid in kind. Cash 
was practically unknown to the cultivator ; the only form of capital he could pro- 
duce i^^as simk in jewellery which was generally concealed on account of the in- 
security of the times. As a result of these conditions no members of the rural 
community possessed fluid capital ; land had no value both because there was no 
one to purchase it and because there were no excess profits to be made from it ; 
sales of land were practically unknown before the advent of British rule. 

The immediate result of the British occupation was to introduce security 
of tenure and a greatly reduced revenue.* The reduction immediately created a 
surplus, and, with the growth of communications, markets came into existence 
and this surplus became saleable. This encouraged extension of cultivation, 
the more so because the land revenue was fixed for long periods and during their 
continuance no extra revenue was demanded on account of new cultivation. 
As cultivation was extended and the surplus for salelrecame larger and larger 
a very large export trade was slowly ' established. In old days, there being 
no surplus even in normal years, the failure of the monsoon rendered famines 
inevitable ; at the present day irrigation renders the results of a bad monsoon 
less disastrous whilst the deficit in produce does not lead to* famine so much as 
to reduction of export. The normal export provides a margin up to which produce 
niay he decreased without stinting the province. Export also tends to prevent 
violent fluctuations in price as, unless the produce of any year is insufficient to 
meet provmoial requirements, prices will be governed by world prices and will 
nm vary so readily as a result of local seasonal conditions. 


coaBiderabir averaged about 80 per cent, ol tbe gross produce and rose to 

present rovenua amnnnt?, could be taken without annihilating tbe producer j it is estimated that tba 
present revenue amounts to about 5 per cent, of the gross produce. 
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All these facts have led to an amazing increase in the productivity of the 
land and the prosperity of the people. The creation of an agriculturarsurplus 
led to the possibility of rent and with its advent arose the new relation of land- 
owner and tenant, the former being able to live without expenditure of his own 
energy and resources ; land inimediately gained a commercial value and sales and 
mortgage became common. 

The whole course of British Rule has been marked by rapidly increasing 
land value ; up to about twenty years ago the land values were only such as 
were warranted by the increase in production and prices, but there is little doubt 
that during the last twenty years they have been more than economic. This is 
mainly due to speculation in land, encouraged by the steadily rising prices ; it has 
been rendered possible by the fact that cultivators have no means of investing 
capital except in land or jewellery. With them spare cash has generally gone in 
unproductive expenditure or in land purchase ; and the fact that purchase of land 
may not return interest on their money is no bar to such purchase. 

The increasing prosperity of the people and increase in land values has 
been accompanied by a great increase in indebtedness. Directly the British 
occupied the country the revenue, though reduced, was made payable in cash 
and was fixed irrespective of seasonal variations (in former days the revenue 
though excessive had perforce been limited by the produce available;) ahthe same 
time the British paid the army and the large number of labourers employed on 
public works in cash. The cultivator, who had no experience of cash transactions, 
was suddenly asked for regular payments in cash ; and at the same time other 
classes of the community became possessed of cash which they spent in the new 
markets, thus creating a cash capital which drifted to the local shopkeepers 
and moneylenders. The conditions necessary to the growth of borrowing were 
brought into operation— the cultivator needed cash and possessed a valuable 
commodity in his land on which he was able to raise credit, and the local 
shopkeeper had amassed a cash balance and was in a position of power when 
dealing mth the cultivator who had no knowledge of cash values ; the cultivator 
in spite of his increased prosperity immediately began to borrow from the ^ 
moneylenders. In the early days of this movement, when land values were still ' 
small, the moneylender advanced money against the coming crop ; communica- 
tions and markets being yet in their infancy the price of the future crop was 
entirely dependent on the season and hence the moneylender’s business was 
rislcy ; on this account he whs entitled to, and did, charge, very high rates 
of interest. As land value increased, and as the moneylender found that 
the new courts of law would enforce his claims, he began to advance money 
against the land rather, than against crops, and in doing so did not reduce his 
traditional high rates, of interest. The growing impoverishment and financial 
subjection of the agricultural classes caused great anxiety to government as far 
back as 1872 ; many remedies were tried, amongst them the introduction of elas- 
tic systems of revenue varying with the nature of the season, and the advance of 
government loans to agriculturists. All these proved insuffiicent to stop the 
evil and, after much discussion, the Land Alienation Act of 1901 was introduced ; 
imder its provisions a member of an agricultural tribe may not sell land to any- 
one except another member of such a tribe nor may he mortgage the land to a 
non-agriculturist unless the terms of the mortgage include provision for automa- 
tic redemption. Since the passing of that Act the financial position of the agri- 
cultural classes has undergone steady improvement, sales and mortgages are still 
extremely frequent, but the balance is in favour of the agriculturists. On the 
other hand the Act does not appear to have reduced the credit necessary to the 
conduct of cultivation nor has it led to a decrease in the value of land; which is 
still freely transferred amongst the agricultural tribes. In some cases members 
of a^icultural tribes have taken to moneylending but, even so, transfer of land to 
them is less harmful than to the professional moneylender for they are interested 
in land and realise the factors necessary to its productivity. Continued sub-division 
of holdings encourages sale for many owners have holdings smaller than that 
which they could cultivate and are potential purchasers ; the scattered nature of 
holdings may render one plot far more desirable to the neighbouring owner than to 
its own owner whilst the small size of the plots renders their purchase well within 
the credit of the villagers. The , absence of industries and opportunities 
for investment and the lack of economic knowledge allow small owners to purchase 
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land, at more than its economic valne. As a result sales and mortgages are still 
excessive in number and extent hut do not prejudice the agricultural community 

The enormous amount of capital sunk in the purchase and mortgage of 
land has not been a soiuce of benefit to the land itself ; the major portion has 
been dissipated and the only forms of permanent improvement left by the ancestors 
of the present population are fovmd in the existence of wells and of a . 
few small embankments to prevent floods, in a certain amount of levelling and in' 
the existence of trees which afiord timber and shade. Exceptions to this may be 
found in the hills whefe the pressure on resources has led to the laborious terrac- 
ing of otherwise uncultivable hill-sides and, possibly, in the new canal colonies 
where a more enlightened spirit is beginning to be manifested. On the other hand 
government has created improvements which afiect vast areas, such, for instance, 
as the great canal and railway systems and the less advanced road systems. It 
is unfortunate that the direct financial profits which have attended the construction 
of canals and railways were not also available from roads, for whilst the former 
are well up to the requirements of the province the latter are woefully undeveloped. 

The ancient system of cultivation naturally was limited to the production of 
food and other local requirements and land was[not devoted to the crops for which 
it was most suited. The absence of surplus did not encourage extension of culti- 
vation and hence plenty of land was available so that each cultivator was able to 
raise his crops without resort to laborious intensive cultivation. The exten- 
sive system of tillage and limited nature of crops entailed work only at 
certain periods of the year and produced the habit of wasting long 
periods in idleness ; it demanded little manuring and was accompanied by 
the existence of long fallows and failed to introduce any knowledge of 
rotational systems of agriculture. The habits of centuries cannot be changed 
in a short period and though holdings are now small they are still cultivated by 
the wasteM extensive method. There is an enormous difierence between the 
results produced by the various cultivating castes, yet the difierence between 
the best and the worst is nothing to the difierence which could be made in the 
best by the introduction of scientific methods and continuous labour. 

With the introduction of communicatioJis the cultivator found that, of his 
traditional crops, that which had the most easy sale was wheat ; as a natural 
result he has concentrated his surplus production on this crop and a great export 
trade has grown up in it. In 1870 wheat was grown on about 5-| million acres ; 
since then the area of the province has been greatly reduced, yet the average area 
under wheat now amounts to nearly 9 million acres in British territory alone. 
When the British first occupied the country there was no export of wheat, but 
during the decade 1886-96 the export averaged 278 thousand tons, and during 
the last decade, in spite of artificial restrictions, the export by railway and river 
of wheat and wheat flour averaged over 840 thousand tons per annum. - 

Whilst accurate statistics are not available, it appears to be true that the 
price of land has risen more than wages of labour, and that wages of labour have 
risen more than the price of produce which itself has risen more than the cost of 
production. The non-worlcing landlord takes a fixed share of the produce and 
pays the land revenue ; the land revenue has represented a diminishing share of 
the produce and hence the landowner has been taking an increasing share in 
produce of increasing value and gains by the general prosperity. The tenant 
takes a fixed share of the produce and has to bear the cost of cultivation ; the former 
has been increasing more rapidly than the latter and therefore the tenant 
is' also improving his position. The labourer is better ofi than before because his 
wages have risen more rapidly than the price of produce. All classes have bene- 
fited with the exception of the owner who cultivates through paid labourers and 
those who have bought land on borrowed capital. If these statements are true 
it must follow that owners desire tenants and that tenants desire tenancies ; this is 
verified by the fact that during the last fifty years the number of tenants and the 
proportion of the total cidtivated area which they cultivate has risen very greatly, 
riie tenant lias no^ security of tenure beyond that created by bis scarcity value 
in consequence he is not encouraged to improve the land ; practically all improve- 
ments, such as the sinking of wells and planting of trees to provide timber are 
earned on by owners and not by tenants. To this extent the increase 'in the propor- 
tion of land cultivated by tenants is an economic loss. ^ 
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11. The Punjab suffers from many disadvantages tending against indus- Industriti 
trial progress. All industries collect round sources of power and at the termini 
of cheap lines of transport. The Punjab possesses inferior coal in the west and 
iron in the north, whilst oil has recently been discovered in the extreme north- 
west ; this separation of the natural supports of industry militates against its 
establishment. Water-power exists in the Himalayas but at present is not made 
available ; schemes for its utilisation are now in progress and may provide the basis 
on which to found industry. 

The Punjab is at an enormous distance from the sea ; on three sides it is 
surrounded by sparsely populated countries which will never provide large 
markets for its industries, and on the fourth side it adjoins the United Provinces ivith 
similar means of production ; it must therefore look for its markets either to itself 
or to distant countries. In so far as it provides its own wants it is assisted by its 
isolation which, by adding enormous freightage to the values of imported articles, 
creates a natural system of protection. In so far as its industries will supply dis- 
tant markets, this same fact places them at a great disadvantage with similar 
industries elsewhere ; it follows that the opening for industries in the province is 
limited to the production of local requirements, especially those of a bulky nature, 
and of commodities for export which are of small bulk in relation to their value, 
or which replace raw materials, which are at present exported, by partly manu- 
factured materials of lesser bulk. As regards local requirements there is a large 
opening for food, clothing, building materials, and all commodities used in agricul- 
ture ; such industries are already springing into existence ; instances are -afforded 
by flour mills, ice factories, tanneries, woollen mills, glass works, saw mills and 
cement works, but the absence of any manufactures of agricultural implements is 
most noticeable andis due to the primitive implements which are at present employ- 
ed. Instances of industries for export are given by carpet factories and cotton 
ginning factories ; the former produce articles of high value in relation to bulk 
whilst the latter lessen the bulk of raw material which is needed for export. The 
further manufacture of cotton into yarn or cloth does not lessen its bulk so that 
spinning and weaving factories would have to compete in foreign markets on 
even terms with old established factories elsewhere. The exports of the province 
consist almost entirely of raw material amongst which wheat, pulses, oilseeds, 
raw cotton and wood largely predominate. Wheat is scarcely more bulky and is 
far less perishable than flour ; no flom mills, beyond those necessary to supply 
local requirements, could ever be successful. Manufactured wooden articles 
occupy more space than timber and their production must also be limited to local 
requirements. Ginned cotton is of less bulk than its products. None of these 
raw materials therefore provide an opening for export industries. Oilseeds on the 
other hand greatly exceed their most valuable product in bulk ; if the oil were 
extracted locally greater profits would accrue by reason of the smaller expense 
of transport, and at the same time the oilcake and other bye-products would form 
an asset to the Punjab. The export of machinery is rendered impossible on account 
of its bulk in relation to value, whilst the scattered nature of the mineral resources 
of the Punjab almost prohibits its production even for local use ; but the isolated 
position of the province renders it imperative that all repairs to machinery should 
be done within the province ; at present the enormous waste due to machinery 
being out of action whilst spare parts are being awaited is so great that the training 
of skilled mechanics and erection of extensive repair shops is a crpng necessity. 

At the present time the demand for industrialism comes from those seeking 
to employ capital and from the middle classes seeldng emplo3unent outside the 
literary professions which are over-crowded ; it does not come from a desire to 
employ unoccupied labour ; agriculture employs all the available labour andis 
providing that labour with increasing profits. A great extension of industrialism 
can only take place by withdrawing labour now employed in agriculture, and 
must therefore be accompanied by a decreased agricultural production or by 
the adoption of agricultural methods which would increase the produce per 
man employed. 

The industrial community, though it may produce the wealth necessary 
to support itself, must yet have a source from which to draw its food. Its existence 
therefore depends either on import or on local agricultural surplus ; in ancient 
times neither of these existed and industrialism was impossible ; at the present 
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time tliere is a local agrictiltural surplus but large imports of food are prohibited 
by geographical position, hence all industrial life must depend for its food entirely 
on the surplus provided' by agriculture. As long as the agricultural surplus is 
devoted to local needs, including the support of the industrial community, a bad 
season must create scarcity and famine which at once set back the prosperity of 
all classes ; to avoid tliis there must be a surplus which is exported so that in times 
of scarcity the local population can be supported by reduction of exports. For 
a long time the production of wheat has been such that export hasheen possible 
and the local population has been kept from famine ; but although of recent years 
war conditions have sent up wheat prices enormously, yet in 1921 the supply of 
wheat happened to be so short that the whole of the wheat crop was reqiiired in 
India with the result that the price rose to previously unknown heights. Tins 
fact shows that the export of wheat has not yet become sufficient to provide a 
perfectly safe margin. This being so the growth -of a large industrial population, 
unless accompanied by greatly increased agricultural production, will be a source 
of danger. 

The problem before the Punjab is that industrialism is required to employ 
capital and brains but that the necessary labour caimot be obtained except by its 
withdrawal from agricultural pursuits •, whilst, even if it could be fovmd, means 
for its support in safety rvould demand increased agricultural production. 
The solution would appear to be that the capital and brains should first 
of all be directed to the improvement of agriculture so that it may provide food 
for the industrial community without a diminution in the export of food which 
forms the necessary safety margin against famine and, at the same time, the 
improvement must be so great as to set free labour which is at present employed 
in agricultuje. The difficulty is lessened by the consideration that in so far as 
the industrial labour is drawn from agricidture it wiU not add to the food 
necessities of the country. 

The existence in trade of a whole series of middlemen, the functions of whom 
could be exercised by one man, provides another source from which industrial 
labour could be drawn without increasing the drain on the agricultural surplus. 

Adoption of advanced intensive cultivation increases the amount of labour 
per unit of area, but, unless pushed very far, it also increases output per man. 
The solution is not to be found in crowding men on to the land or in reducing the 
area rmder cultivation but in occupying those prolonged periods in which the 
farmer with his present system spends in idleness ; much can be done in this 
direction by the introduction of crops which require labour in the ofE-seasons ; if 
scientific rotation and artificial manuring were introduced more autumn crops 
could be grown without prejudice to the spring crop ; the catch-crops which are 
grown near towns after the spring crop has been harvested could be encourag- 
ed, and permanent improvements could be carried out in the off-seasons which 
would economise effort in the busy periods (for instance, the amount of daily labour 
which could be saved and the increase in area commanded by a well which could 
be caused by the construction of permanent waterproof channels are enormous). 
Capital could be employed in planting orange groves and fruit orchards which, 
after they were established, would employ less but more continuous labour than 
wheat cultivation, and yet would yield a greater return. 

Up to a certain point the desired result of increased production accompanied 
with less but more continuous labour could be obtained by intensive systems of 
cultivation, but up to a certain point only. The most paying crops are usually 
of a perishable nature, their production must be limited to supplying local markets. 
(The production of fruit for export would have to be accompanied by the growth 
of a canmng industry which on account of heavy freights would compete on un- 
even terms with established industries elsewhere). 

We have seen that owing to its isolated position the Punjab can never 
import the bulk of its food, and moreover it must export produce which is suitable 
for its own food so that scarcity years may be tided over by reduction of export. 
Hence wheat must always remain the principal product and the principal agri- 
cultural cOTort of the comitry ; the production of perishable and valuable crops 
must be limited to supplying local markets, or must be raised by rotation with 
wheat and must not monopolise the land. 
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Thougli the Punjab is only just beginning to embatk on centrabsed manu- 
facture it bas always possessed cottage industries ; much attention bas recently 
been directed to tbe possibibty of improving and encouraging these. It is a matter 
of general experience that manufactures tend to drive out cottage industries; 
tbe latter lack two of tbe three essentials — labour, capital and organisation — and 
ure therefore at a disadvantage. These two missing essentials, capital and organi- 
sation, can be suppbed by co-operation, and in this movement lies the great hope 
for the success of cottage industries in this country. Put in other countries where 
■cottage industries have survived in competition with mass production it will be 
found that they are supplementary occupations of people engaged in other pur- 
suits ; in India they are the monopoly of particular castes and their adoption by 
others is largely prevented by prejudice.' If the farmer and his family could be 
persuaded to spend their spare time in cottage industries they could largely 
dispense with the services of the occupational castes ; much of tlie work of the pot- 
ter, the carpenter and the weaver couldbe dispensed with and the members of these 
occupational castes would be set free for employment in centralised industries 
without adding to the existing demands upon the produce of the land. The day 
however is yet far off before the farmer wiU consent to consider the matter ; at 
present the tendency is in the reverse direction and' the artisan classes are adopting 
agriculture as a subsidiary occupation to their own. It will be noted in the-chapter 
on occupations that the factory hands employed in carpentering, machine fitting, 
and even weaving comprise a remarkably small proportion of those who are car- 
penters, smiths and weavers by caste. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from this paragraph and give some 
indication of the fines on which successful development may be expected ; the 
present tendencies in development will be dealt with in the chapter on occupation. 

Industrial development is hampered by the separation of raw material and 
power. Isolation and enormous freightage encourage manufacture for local 
markets, but prevent manufacture of Wlky articles for export ; they encourage 
partial manufacture of raw materials resulting in diminution of bulk. 

The demand for manufactures comes from a desire to employ available 
■capital and organising ability. Labour is not available in large quantities without 
being drawn from agriculture ; some could be rendered available by recruitment 
irom amongst unnecessary middlemen and from amongst the artisan classes whose 
present work could largely be taken up as supplementary employment by others. 
Thfe food of both agricultural and industrial population must be produced in the 
province, and exports must largely consist of food of the same nature. To support 
industry agriculture must be made to }aeld more produce per man employed ; 
this must be done, not by ousting wheat, but by growing valuable crops in conjunc- 
tion with wheat and more especially those winch provide labour in those seasons 
which are now spent by the farmer in idleness. 

For the sake of clarity I have treated the desirable changes in agriculture 
as forming a condition precedent to the establishment of industrialism ; but it is 
clear that these changes and the growth of industrialism should take place con- 
currently and would then be mutually beneficial. 

NoU . — I desire to render my acknowledgements to Mr. Calvert from whose “ Wealth and Welfare of the 
Punjab" I have freely drawn in paragraphs 10 and 11. 
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Section 11— Area, Population and Density. 

12. The term “ population,^’ used alone and mthout definition, leads 
to many misunderstandings and it is , necessary to lay down early in tMs 
report wliat is meant by tbe expression when used in it. The simplest meaning 
and one which I shall call " achial population" is the nuruher of persons \vithin 
the boundaries of a particular place at a particular time. 

For statistics which are to form the basis of administration the actual popu- 
lation has disadvantages ; for instance a place of pilgrimage may he practically 
deserted throughout the year and crowded on one day ; its actual population at. 
any moment on that day is a useless item of knowledge for those administering 
it at other times ; statistics of actual population are afiected by fortuitous move- 
ments of the people which upset their normal distribution. 

Going to the other extreme we can apply the term population as referring 
to the number of persons residing in a partiemar place. Here we are at once con- 
fronted with the dxfiB,culty of defining residence ; but however we define it, we shall 
not get a satisfactory basis for statistical work ; many places habitually contain 
a large proportion of persons who do not reside in them, — an extreme instance is 
afforded by the city of London ; the administration of such places must provide for 
these non-residents who, though varying in composition, are always present. _ It 
would no doubt be possible to laj’’ do'wn a definition of “ resident population" which 
might be of use for special purposes in relation to a small unit, but never one which 
would apply to a large area ; for instance in the Punjab alone there are many persons 
who are undoubtedly residents of tbe Pmrjab but not residents of' any parti- 
cular district. 

An indication, but certainly no definition, of what is meant b}’’ “normal 
population" is the number of persons within tbe boundaries of a particular place at 
a particular time when the conditions affecting the movements of persons in that 
place and the locality around it are normal. Such a normal population would 
include a normal number of visitors and exclude a Jiormal number of people 
temporarily away from tbe place. Population varies both by reason of migration 
and by reason of births and deaths; tbe latter cause of variation is in constant pro- 
gress and leads to a gradual permanent change, and that change is one w^bicb most 
certainly affects tbe normal population. Hence tbe necessity for inserting “ at a 
particular time ” in any attempted definition of normal population, a necessity 
which complicates the process of calculating that population. An average of- 
actual populations, recorded at fixed intervals over a considerable period of time, 
might be regarded as the normal population for the middle of that period, and pro- 
vided the period was of sufficient length this method would eliminate the effect of 
abnormal migrations ; but the method assumes that the excess of births over 
deaths is a regular factor and altogether overlooks the fact that there are seasonal 
variations in normal populations. Take for instance the case of a hill station which 
is practically deserted in winter and crowded in smmner ; such an average of actual 
populations would not give a normal population for any givendime of year. 

The term “ natural populatio7i" mil be found in various subsidiary tables 
in this report, it relates to tbe population which would exist had there been no 
migration ; that is to say it refers to tbe actual population diminished by tbe number 
of persons in the area dealt Avith who were born outside that area, and increased by 
the nmnber of persons born in that area but living outside it. Like all adjustments 
in population statistics it is an approximation ; we have no method of ascertain- 
ing the total number of emigrants to all parts of the world who are still alive ; and 
in practice the number of those added to the actual population only includes 
those enumerated at recent censuses elsewhere. However as most of the Punjab 
emigrants go to other parts of India; where the census was held on the same date as 
in the Punjab, the error from this source is not great. Apart from this numerical 
error it is evident that the whole course of the emigrants’ lives has been altered by 
leaving their birth-place, and in particular that their children, being bom outside 
tbeir district of birth, are not reckoned amongst its natural population whilst the 
children of immigrants are included. 

It has been mentioned in the introduction that the final enumeration in 
comection with this census was carried out between 7 p. ir. and midnight on March 
18tli, 1921 ; tliough a preliminary census had been held so as to simplify the work 
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4it the last moment, all entries in the preliminary records which were not in accord- 
ance with facts in existence on the census night were deleted. The census figures 
are therefore, in the main, figures of the actual population on the night of the 18th 
March ; births and deaths wmch occurred during the five hours the enumeration was 
in process may or may nothave been recognised but the pointis of little importance. 

Some parts of the province were however inaccessible at the time of the census and 
in these, as explained in the introduction, a census had been carried out in the pre- 
vious autunm ; that census too was one of actual population. Between the autum- 
nal censuses of these inaccessible tracts and the final census in the remainder of the 
province a certain number of .persons must have passed in and out of them ; pro- 
bably very few had gone into them as they are largely deserted during the cold 
weather even by their residents, and no visitors from outside would ivillingly visit 
them before the passes closed and so be shut off from the outside world. Such few 
persons, if any, who were in them in March but not at the time of the autumn census 
were not enumerated at all ; on the other hand considerable numbers of those enu- 
merated in the autumn had probably brought flocks of sheep and goats over the 
passes before they closed and spent the cold weather according to their custom as 
nomadic shepherds in grazing these flocks in the foot-hills and plains. These people 
would in the ordinary course be enumerated again in March and thus appear twice 
in the census records, but to prevent this all had been provided when first enume- 
rated with a pass stating the fact, "which they were directed to retain and to show 
ho anyone attempting to enumerate them again. The people concerned are illite- 
rate shepherds and it is far more likely that these passes are treasured amongst 
their possessions as mystic certificates granted for some unknown reason than 
that they wnre put to their proper use ; however, here too, the numbers concern- 
ed are far too small to affect the accuracy of the general census to any appreciable 
degree even if double enumeration did occur. 

The statistics therefore deal wdth the actual population on the 18th March 
of the main area of the two provinces, and with the actual population of small por- 
tions of the Pimjab at different dates in the previous autmmi, provision having 
been made to avoid these overlapping by an endeavour to prevent double enumera- 
tion. 

The statistics in their final form deal with census units, that is with districts 
and states, to^vus and, in the Provincial Tables, "with tahsils. Visitors to any of 
-these units are showm amongstthe population thereof, wliilst residents who were 
away at the time of enumeration are not shown. People who were enumerated 
wliilst actually travelling are shown amongst the population of the place within 
the boundaries of w^hich they happened to be at that nioinent ;. but in one Table, 

No. Ill, they have been shown separately. 

13. The Imperial Tables "with which this chapter is mainly concerned are Hefeience 
the first, w^hich show's the area, number of inhabited houses and the population of 

■ all administrative divisions, and the second, which show's the variation in 
population of these divisions since 1881. Table XI, which gives statistics of 

■ birth-place, should also be consulted with reference to movements of the 
people. The first of the Provincial ^ Tables printed at the end of Part II 
of the report gives for tahsils the same details that Imperial Table I gives for 
districts and states. In addition seven subsidiary tables dealing with points 
discussed in this chapter are printed at the end of it. 

The areas quoted for districts and states are those of the most recent survey 
conducted by the Survey of India Department, adjusted for subsequent changes 
in boundaries ; but it should be noted that survey figures are not available for 
tahsils and other small units and that figures for these have been taken from the 
revenue records. Throughout this report survey figures will be quoted wherever 
available, and in other cases the less accurate revenue record figures will be ^ven. 

14. The area and population of the Punjab, with its political divisions. Area ana 

and Delhi are given in the margin. The Population- 

Population. Punjab as a whole exceeds the British Isles 
in area by about one-eighth and its popula- 

25 , 101,060 tion amounts to nearly two-thirds that of 
^ 4 ’n 6,030 England and Wales ; the population of the 
'408,019 British Territory included in it is compar- ’ 

^’ass’iss Spain though it is con- 

' tained in an area not much greater than 


Area in 
square 
miles. 


Punjab • . 
British Territory 
Punjab States 

(A) 

(B) 

Delhi 


136,905 

99,846 

37 , 059 , 

6,820 

31 , 239 , 

693 
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Population 
of Admiois- 
tratlro BM* 
slons. 


half of that country. The Punjab States in the aggregate exceed Ireland 
in area by about one-sixth and have much the same population ; the recent 
administrative change wliich has been effected since the census places the principal 
Punjab States, wth a population of just over four millions, in direct political 
relationship with the Government of India and leaves a number of small states with 
a total population of only just over four hundred thousand under the political 
control of the Punjab Government. 

The population of the Punjab is compared with that of the largest provinces 

in India in the marginal table and 
it will be seen that the province 
ranks sixth in respect of total 
population, whilst if British Terri- 
tory alone be considered it takes 
the fifth place on the list. Delhi 
.with its population of 488,188 
comes at the other end of the list 
of Indian provinces, of which it is 
the smallest both as regards area 
and population. 

The areas and population of the 
four natural divisions of the 
Punjab are shovm in the margin ; 
they contribute 46, 7, 23 and 24 
per cent, of the total population 
respectively. 


Province. 

1 FopulatiojK 

British 

Territory. 

States. 

Total. 

Madras 

42,319 

6,460 

47,779 

Bengal 

46,696 

897 

47,692 

United Provinces 

46,376 

1,135 

46,511 

Bihar and Orissa 

34.002 

3,960 

37,962 

Bombay 

19,348 

7,410 

1 26,758 

Punjab 

20,685 

4.416 

' 26,101 

Note. — 000*8 omitted. 

i 

1 

1 


i 

j 


Natural Division. 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 
BKmalayan 
Sub-Himalayan 
North-West Dry Area 


Area. 


39,296 

22,060 

19,478 

56,081 


Population. 


11,44^716 

1,737,801 

6,838,869 

6,077,674 


15. Of the five divisions into which the twenty-nine districts of the Punjab 
are grouped for administrative purposes, the largest is Multan with an area 
of 31,207 square miles, whilst Lahore, with very nearly five million inhabitants, 
ranks first in population. 

Amongst districts, Kangra with an area of 9,978 square miles is by far the 
most extensive ; but it includes much uninhabited mountainous cormtry and only 
ranks fourteenth in respect of population. Lahore District with 1,131,336 persons 
heads the list in respect of numbers ; Simla with 45,327 persons and an area of only 
101 square miles is the smallest district in both respects. 
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Average Population of 
Britiflh Bistriots. 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bengal 
Madras 

United Provinces 
Punjab 
Bombay 
Assam 

Central Provinces 
Delhi 

North-West Frontier . . 

The Punjab States 
Bahawalpur with an area 


1,762,009 

1,667,698 

1,607,370 

915,329 

713,277 

688,990 

633,863 

632,117 

488,188 


The average size of a district is 3,444 
square miles and the average population 
713,277 persons ; the district is the true 
administrative unit throughout India and 
• the average population of • districts in 
different provinces is compared in the 
margin. 

450,268 

vary enormously in size aad political importance ; 

. of 15,003 square miles is the largest but ranks below 

Patiala in population, having only 781,191 persons against 1,499,793 in the latter 
state ; at the other _ end of the scale come the collection of hill states in the 
neighbourhood of Simla, one of wliich is only four square miles in area whilst 
another only has a population of 185 persons. 

The proportion of the whole population of the Punjab enumerated in each 
district and state is aho^vn in diagram No. 3 in Avhich the lengths of the strips 
opposite each umt repre,sent the total population ; the diagram also shows the 
relative population of British Territory and of the Punjab States. 
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•5. The mean density per square mile is 183 in the Pimjab and 823 
in the Delhi Province ; as the latter consists of a large city with a very small 
area of surrounding country the density of the total population is of little 
interest. - _ 

Figures of the mean density of some leading European countries accord- 
Boigium ..666 iug to their latest census returns are quoted in the 

England and Wales . . margin, and give a comparison which will assist Euro- 

!! ! 1 P 6 pcau readers to visualise the extent to which the Pimjab 

n °and^ • • " 137 populated. Amongst the figures quoted are those for 

epa“ 107 Belgium and Norway which are respectively the most 

i^rway . . . 22 fieavily and lightly populated countries in Europe. It 

will be seen that the Punjab is comparable with France as regards density, 
but it must be remembered that towns are comparatively few and far between 
in the province and that the general distribution of the population over the rural 
countryside is thicker than in that country. 

The density of the Punjab is very close to the mean density for the whole 
of India, which is 177 persons to the square mile ; a curious fact is that both in 
India and the Punjab the density in British Territory is far heavier than that 
in Indian States ; in India as a whole the density is 226 and 101 in British and 
Indian territory respectively, whilst in the Punjab the corresponding figmes 
are 207 and 119. An examination of the figures, district by district and state 
by state, shows that this marked difference is not due to any peculiar character- 
istic of the Punjab States but is merely due to the fact that these happen to be 


Density- 
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Density in 
Districts and 
States. 


situated in the less densely populated tenons ; for instance the Bahavyalpur State, 
the Sinda TTill States and Chamba, wHch between them cover nearly two-thirds 


India 
Delhi . 

Bengal . , 
United Provinces 
Bihar and Orissa 
31adras 
Punjah 

Aimer^Merwata 
N.-W. F. Province 
Bombay 
Assam 

Central Provinces 


226 

828 

608 

426 

409 

297 

207 

183 

168 

167 

143 

339 


Slates. 

India • . 101 

United Provinces ^ 191 
Bengal . . 165 

Punjab . . 119 

North-West Frontier 111 
Piajputana . . 76 

ICashmir » . 39 

Baluchistan . . 5 


of the area occupied by the Punjab States, happen to be in the extreme 
south-west and north-east which are the two most sparsely populated tracts in 
the province. 

The density is compared with that in other Provinces and States in India 
TertUory. Slates. in the margin ; it mil be seen that the 

eastern half of India is the most densely 
populated and that the density 
decreases from north to south ; 
though the west is less thicldy 
populated throughout it shows the 
same general feature of a diminish- 
ing density from north to south. 
It should be noted that whilst the 
thicldy populated United Provinces 
adjoin the Punjab on the east, the other three sides of the province are 
bounded by Rajputana, Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province, and 
Kashmir which are amongst the most deserted parts of the whole of the Indian 
continent. ^ 

17. Diagram No. 2, though designed to show the distribution of popula- 
tion, also forms a rough visual guide to the density, for the proximity of the spots 
representing units of 25,000 persons is in direct relation to density. Diagram 
No. 5 however shows the same thing in a more usual way though it is inferior 
in that it does not show minor differences of density ; the actual figures for density 
are given in diagram No. 4 in which districts and states have been arranged 



in order according to the density of the total population. Delhi comes at*'’the head 
ot the list, but this is purely owmg to the artificial nature of its constitution ; 
omitting the mban area the density of its countryside is vg’ry cldsg to that of 

Gurgaon, Rohtak and Jind which appear a long way 
greatest density is found in the next ten districts and states 
tinffnf map shows that all these are contiguous'; with the excep- 

is SimnSvefe sub-montane tract, where rainfall 

IS compaTatively heavy and the sub-soil water level is hiffh. The solitary 

t.on of Lahore, wHei Uea farther from the hills, is not iniahly areSSttSTo 
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the generalisation that the most heavily populated tract lies at the foot of the 
hills, for the density of this particular 'district Is due, like that of Delhi, to tho 
inclusion of a large urban area in its midst. 
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This group of densely populated districts is situated then in one of the most 
fertile parts of the province ; other very fertile parts depend bn canal irrigation 
for their fertility to an extent which this does not ; hence whilst this region may 
not now-a-days be strikingly more fertile than others, it undoubtedly has been so 
in the past ; the denseness of its population can therefore be ascribed 
at once to its capability of supporting a heavy populatioh. The next 
twelve districts and states on the list, with the one exception of Lyall- 
pur, all lie in two well-defined areas ; firstly the remainder of the sub-montane 
strip, and secondly the south-east corner of the province. At one end of the 
sub-montane strip come Ambala and Kalsia, at the other Gujranwala, Gujrat, 
and Eawalpindi. Why should not these have populations- rivalling that in the 
first group of districts ? And why should Jhelum, which lies in their midst, come 
so far below them again ? ’ Ambala and Kalsia, though close to the hills and possess- 
ing an abundant rainfall, are less fortunately situated as regards rivers than the 
tract to their west and in consequence the level of the sub-soil water is lower ; irriga- 
tion from wells is difficult and there is practically no canal irrigation. Gujranwala 
spreads well beyond the sub-montane tract, and only ‘a small portion of it has 
the characteristics of that tract ; the remainder is largely irrigated from canals, 
parts of which are of recent construction. Jhelum and Rawalpindi lie in a part 
of the sub-montane tract where the country is broken by outlying hills and is 
much less fertile than that to the east. It is not surprising that these come well 
below the rest of the sub-montane tract in their abihty to support a large popu- 
lation, and when it is noticed that Rawalpindi owes its position in the ^list 
very largely to its urban poprdation it becomes evident that here aga,in density 
bears a direct relation to agricultural resources. Gujrat is a level tract and' its 
natural characteristics lie between those of Sialkot and Jhelum. Taldng the whole 
strip of sub-montane country from Ambala to Rawalpindi, it would appear that 
density is directly dependent on agricultural conffitions ; so closely dependent in 
fact that it seems probable that the law of dinainishing returns has come into 
operation. 

Turning now to the south-east corner of the province, where the density 
is comparable with that in the less favoured parts of the sub-montane tract, w;e 
find Gurgaon, Dujana, Nabha, Rohtak, Karnal, Rerozepore, Patiala, Jind and 
Raridkot, which all lie in one block, with a very ^ even density, these all lie in 
the Indo-Gangetic Plain and conditions in them are similar ; Loharu and Hissar 
however, which lie near them, have a much less dense population ; this is natural 
for they border on the desert country of Rajputana and have litfle irrigation. 
Part of Ferozepofe resembles Hissar, but there is much c'anal irrigation and this 
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Das 


been sufficiently long established to have made its effect felt tbrougb many 



with this tract than with the sub-montane tract, and its rural population does 
not show a much greater density. This block of country is so nearly homo- 
geneous as regards agricultural conditions, and population is spread so evenly 
through it, that here again we are drawn to the irresistible conclusion that 
pressTue of population on produce must be the determining factor in the 


density, 


By arran^ng all 


Dilhi 

Lahore 

Pataudi 

Gurgaon 

Karnal 

Rohtak 

Nabha 

Dujana 

Ferozepore 

Patiala 

Jind 

Farid kot 

Hissar 

Loharu 


310 
290 
281 
275 
239 
239 
239 
238 
229 
227 
218 
217 
140 
. 82 


Western Plains. 


Himalayan TracL 


Lyallpur 
Sheikh iipura 
Jhang 

Montgomery 

Shahpul 

Multan 

MuzafFargarh 

Mianwah 

1). G. Khan 

Bahawalpur 


289 

241 

149 

148 

143 

134 

90 

61 

56 

50 


BUaspur 
Mftndi 
Sviket 
Nahan 
Kangra 
Simla Hill States 
Chamba 


219 

148 

123 

112 

76 

56 

42 


the units in this area according to density of _ rural 
population, as in the margin, several points, tending to 
confirm this conclusion, are brought out. Delhi’s rural 
population lives in the immediate vicinity of a city and 
this always makes for intensive cultivation and heavy 
population. The luxal area of Lahore is affected in the 
same way, and in addition is far more widely irrigated 
than any other in the tract. Pataudi and Gurgaon both 
carry a heavier population than the average of the 
tract, but in both there is a tendency for it to decbne, 
and, as will be seen in the paragraph on the agricultural 
conffitions of the decade, the pinch of poverty is more 
often felt here than elsewhere in the province. Next comes a group in which 
the density is practically identical and lastly come two units ivhere it is much 
lower ; in these two however we are faced with a rapid expansion of population 
in the last forty years. . 

The remaining units on the list a^^hed to diagram No. 4 lie either in 

western plains or in the 
Himalayan region ; there is no possi- 
ble connection between the two, 
though it happens that they are 
intermingled when arranged in order 
of density ; these are separated and 
the density of their rural populations 
is shown in the margin. In the west- 
ern plains the density varies enor- 
mously ; as regards soil and climate, 
these plains are fairly homogeneous, but their cultivation depends almost entirely 
on irrigation. The units at the head of the list are copiously irrigated and 
have been colonised by government agency ; the population in all these irrigated 
units is increasing by leaps and bounds and nowhere shows any sign of having 
reached a state of equilibrium. Here then although densitj'^ has no connection 
ivith the theory of diminishing returns yet it is directly connected nuth agricul 
tural conditions for the present rapid increase is entirely due to increased fertility ; 
but as there is as yet no pressure on resources it does not vary in direct propor- 
tion to fertility. The units at the lower end of the list consist of vude stretches 
of dry plain in winch no cultivation is possible without irrigation ; in them cultiva- 
tion is confined to specially favoured plots in which inundation or laborious 
well-irrigation renders it practicable ; tbe population may be near the maximum 
that the present agriculture can support, but the advent of canal irrigation 
would immediately alter the position. Turther discussion of the density in these 
westein plains is best left to later paragraphs concerning movements of the 
population, for there is nothing static in the present conditions and the present 
density is merely a stage in a continuous movement. 

In the Himalayan tract the relative density of the different units is abso- 
lutely traceable to their distance from the outer edge of the hills ; Bilaspur, which 
adjoins Hoshiarpur and nowhere penetrates far into the hills, has the greatest 
density ; next come Mandi, Suket and Nahan which lie further in but do not run 
lip on to the Iiigher ranges ; and lastly come Kangra, the Simla Hill States and 
Chamba, in which the sparseness of population is in direct ratio to the proportion 
of the total area which lies in and behind the main ranges. 

The only district which has not been dealt with as part of a distinct tract 
IS Attock ; tliis,if regarded as part of the Sub-Himalayan Division, shows a remark- 
ably low density, but it has none of the natural characteristics of that division ; 
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it lies largely amongst arid dry hills in an inhospitable country, and forms no 
exception to the rule formulated below. 

To sum up, density varies everywhere in accordance with agricultural 
resources to the exclusion of all other factors ; it is so directly proportionate 
that the conclusion that there is pressure on these resources is irresistible ; yet 
this same direct proportion also indicates that other factors have not yet been 
brought into play and hence that the pressure on resources is not extreme, for 
in that case industriahsm would have been forced into existence and would have 
led to variations in density independent of agriculture. An exception to the rule 
exists in the irrigated portions of the western plain where population is rapidly 
increasing and as yet has received no checlc by its pressure on resources ; whilst 
the beginnings of more acute pressure are observable in the extreme east of the 
prordnce where there is a steady decline in population in Ambala and Gurgaon, 
and a diminishing rate of increase in other districts. 


' 18. In discussing the distribution of the total population in the preced- 

ing paragraph it has been impossible to avoid some reference to the incidence lation and its 
of the rural part of the population; in this paragraph the distribution of file , 

rural population will be discussed in greater detail with a view to discovering conditions, 
its relation to agricultural conditions. The discussion will be linuted to British 
territory so as to avoid basing arguments on the incomplete and, in some cases, 
unrehable agricultural statistics which are all that are available for the states. 

Suffice it to say that an examination of such figures as are availa,ble reveals no 
peculiar points in connection 'svith any of the states, all of which appear to 
resemble adjoining British districts in regard to the matters which will come 

under discussion. ' • . ^ i 

In any tract which is entirely self-supporting and has no imports and 
exports the presence of a town would create a drain on the produce raised and 
thus lessen the amount available for the rural population ; in such tracts it would 
be natural to discuss the relation between total population and agricultural 
conditions. But the Punjab is not such a tract ; its- commumcations are suffi- 
cient to ensure that the needs of a town are ultimately met from produce raised in 
distant parts of the country ; here the presence of 'a town afioids a market for the 
produce of the vicinity and increases the value of agricultural lands by encourag- 
ing intensive cultivation which necessitates a denser agricultural population, 
of two equal areas of land of equal quahty that which is nearer a town is more 
productive ; its owner adopts more intensive systems of farming so as to supply 
the town with produce of high value and obtains part of his own food by 
purchase, and in doing this he benefits because the inoney value of that food is 
raised on a smaller area than would be required to raise the food itself. As a 
plot of land -will maintain its owmer in greater affluence if it be situated near a 
town, it follows that it will support a larger rural population than a sirmlar _ 

area in the depths of the country. j v, o«n 

Hence before we can examine the relationship between density and 

cultivation, we must exclude the urban part of the population ; and, even after 
we have done this, we may expect a greater density of the remaining rural 
population in such ffistricts as contain large urban coramumties. 

It may be argued that, though agricultural land in the ueighlmurhood 
of a town demands a dense agricultural population, it may not support such a 
dense rural population as land elsewhere because the agricultural commumty is 
Sile to supply its needs from the town and is therefore not affied mth such a 
lari supplemeffiary population of artisans and petty traders. Tins argument is 
' not apphible to the Punjab where it is well known that villages in the neighbom- 
hood^ towns have just as many menials, artisans and petty shopkeepers tis 

square mUe IMa {act te 

the"tS populSn of England i's not primarily dependent on Reproduce of 
the tracts in which it lives. 
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Diagram No, 5, in the previous paragraph, shows the density of the rural 
“ ' ^population as well as of the total 

population, but the former is in an 
inconvenient form and the figures are 
repeated in the margin vith the 
districts arranged according to the 
density of the rural population. 

There is practically no manufacture 
outside the towns and there is very 
little room for error in assuming that 
the rural population is entirely 
supported by local agriculture ; by 
this I do not mean that its food, 
clothes and other requirements are 
produced locally, but that' its only 
primary source of wealth is the local 
agricijltural produce and all its re- 
quirements are satisfied by that 
wealth. 

A comparison of the two columns 
of figures shows at once that, vith 
very few exceptions, density follows 
exieni of cultivation ; and, further, that 
variations in density are greater than 
variations in thie extent of cultivation. 
We can therefore lay down the two 
following principles as being of 
general, though not universal, appli- 
cation : — density of rural 'population 
primarily depends on the proportion of land uhich is cultivated, and density 
increases at a greater rate than that proportion. The latter principle admits of 
two explanations ; it may be due to the Malthusian theory ot diminishing retuins 
which postulates that an increase in population leads to a disproportionately 
small increase in resources and therefore leads to a reduced standard of living ; 
or, it may be due to the fact that the actual, cultivation in tracts whicli are 
capable of wide cultivation is superior in quality as well as quantity. 

Probably both explanations are partty true ; for instance, theie can be no 
doubt that the cultivation in Jullundur, in addition to being more thickly distri- 
buted, is very far superior in qualit}’- to that of Dera Ghazi Khan ; yet it is possible 
that the extension of cultivation in the former district lias been pushed to such 
limits that the poorest land imder cultivation is inferior to land which may be left 
uncultivated in the latter. 

More detailed comparison of the two columns of figures reveals the following 
exceptions to the general rule : — ^Hoshiarpur, Sheikhupura, Simla and Kangra are 
far more densely populated than other districts vdth similar proportions of cultiva- 
tion, and on the other hand Ludhiana, Perozepore and Hissar vary in the opposite 
direction. 

In Sheikhupura there has been much colonisation in the last few years and 
the cultivated area is in the process of very rapid extension. 

Simla and Kangra lie in the Himalayan tract ; they and the states which 
adjoin them all have large areas of waste which is not unproductive and numbeis of 
people earn or supplement their income by collecting wood and forest produce or 
by grazing herds and flocks in these wastes. In this tract the underljdug assump- 
tion that the rural population is dependent on local agriculture is incorrect. To 
a far less degree the same remarks apply to Hoshiarpiu. In Simla a large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants make a lisung by supplying the transport necessarj" to the 
existence of the summer capital m their neighbourhood ; and in both Kangra 
and Hoshiarpur an exceptionally large number of persons earn their living in the 
army and in domestic ser\dce throughout the length and bieadth ot the 
province. 

1 j and Hissar lie on the borders of Rajputana and much of their 

land 15 of poor sandy quality in which the cultivated area is devoted to raising 
crops otlow value ; the sparseuess of their population may be ascribed in the main 



Density of rural 
population in 
Briti*?h Territory 
per square mile. 

Percentage of 
net cultivated 
to total area, 
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Punjab 

J85 

40 

Jullundur 

49J 

70 

Sialkot 

479 

70 

Amntsar 

4G7 

70 

Gurdaspur 

418 

64 

Hoshiarpur . . 

397 

48 

Ludhiana 

337 


Polhi 

310 

56 

Gujrat 

304 

64 

Ambala 

299 

57 

Lahore 

290 

61 

Lyaiipur 

289 

69 

Gurgaon 

Sheikhupura . . 

276 

2n 

68 

48 

Rohtak 

239 

60 

Karnal 

239 

49 

Gujranwala . . 

1 237 

63 

Rawalpindi . . 

230 

40 

Perozepore . . 

229 

77 

Jhelum 

157 

35 

Jhang 

149 

31 

Montgomery . . 

148 

34 

Simla 

144 

15 

Shahpur 

143 

39 

Hiasar 

140 

71 

Multan 

134 

30 

Attock 

j 116 

34 

Muzaflargarh . , • • 

i ' 

16 

Hera Gbazi Khan . * 

79 

10 

Kangra 

76 

8 

Mianwah 

61 

17 
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IlTOIDENOE OF THE RTTRAlj FOPHLA.TION PER SQUARE MILE ON 


to tlie inferiority of their cultivation, but at the same time it must be noted that the 
population of these two districts (especially that of Ferozcpore) has been increasing 
since 1881 at a far greater rate than in anyother districts of the Eastern Punjab. 
We may conclude that in these two districts, whilst the quality of the soil precludes* 
a dense, population, the present density is exceptionally light and leaves room for 
future increase. The case of Ludhiana does not admit of such obvious 
explanation and must be left for discussion till a further stage has been reached in 
the analysis of the statistics. 

Having established these principles, the next step is obviously to exclude 

__________ - ■ . the waste and to calculate 

the incidence of the 
rural population on the 
cultivation. This has 
been done in two ways 
and the results are shown 
in the margin ; in the 
first the incidence is 
calculated on the area of 
land under cultivation, in 
the secoh.d upon the area 
of matured crops. The 
basis of the two sets of 
figures are given by the 
net cultivated area of 
1921 and the average of 
the matured areas record- 
ed in the nine years 1912- 
13 to 1920-21 ; the latter 
period was chosen as it 
eliminates the comphca- 
tion due to the changes 
in the Delhi boundaries 
which took place before 
1912-13 ; unfortunately 
separate statistics for 
matured areas in Delhi, 
Gujranwala and Sheikhu- 
pura were not available and these districts have been omitted from the second 
set of figures. The first thing to notice is that the first set of figures gives the 
incidence on cultivated area without maldng any allowance for its quality, and 
hence affords data from which to discover the extent to which density on cul- 
tivation varies ivith the quality of that cultivation. 

Only one feature of the* quality of agricultural land — namely the area of 
matured crops it produces— is capable of quantitative measurement ; the second set 
of figures shows the incidence after this has been eliminated. If we had reliable 
figures for. yields for each district and could-combine them so as to get average 
ymlds for all crops, we could then carry the process a step further and by calculat- 
ing the incidence of rural population on actual produce we shoidd see at once the 
extent to which pressure on subsistence is present in each district ; failing this 
the incidence on matured area gives some indication of that pressure though it is 
affected by the differences in yields for which allowance must be made before any 

conclusions can be drawn. „ . , ^ -r 

I shall now examine the first column of figures in an attempt to trace it any 

connection exists between incidence of rural population and the quality of 
agricultural land. It has already been stated that cultivation in the Punjab is 
affected more by rainfall and irrigation than by difference in soil, and I shall 
endeavour to trace the connection between density and these factors, first, by 
considering mm/all in districts where the irrigation is similar and, second, by con- 
sidering irrigation in districts where the rainfall is similar. ... 

Turning to the statistics for 'irrigation given in paragraph 8 it is seen that, 
out of the twenty-eight districts there mentioned, twelve have less than 28 per cent, 
of their crops irrigated, seven have between 36 and 54. per cent, and nine have over 
70 per cent, irrigated. 


Net cultivated area of 1021, 

Average area of matured crops. 

Punjab 



460 

Punjab 



513 

Kangra 



984 

Simla 



928 

Simla 



972 

Hoshiarpur ' 



805 

HosMarpui 



831 

Kangra 



749 

Jullundur 



701 

Gujrat 



664 

Sialkot 



082 

Sialkot 



648 

Amritsar 



670 

Jullundur 



636 

Gurdaspur 



652 

Rawalpindi 



633 

Rawalpindi 



578 

Gurdaspur 



617 

Muzaffargarh 



568 

Montgomery 



683 

Gujrat 



559 

Amritsar 



681 

Delhi 



562 

Muzaffaigarh 



662 

Ambala 



522 

Kama) 



656 

Sheikhupura 



499 

Multan 



646 

Dera Ghazi Khan 


490 

Amhala 



538 

Kama! 



486 

Gurgaon 



623 

Jhang 



482 

Jhelum 



607 

Lahore 



472 

Bohtak 



496 

Ludhiana 



448 

Jhang 



476 

Gujranwala 



443 

Ludhiana . . 



468 

Jhelum 



443 

Dera Ghazi Khan 



462 

Multan 



442 

Lahore 



458 

Montgomery 



430 

Attock 



437 

Lyalipur 



417 

Mian wall 



412 

Gurgaon 



407 

Lyallpur 



406 

Bohtak 



308 

Shahpur 



406 

Shahpur 



365 

Ferozepore 



370 

Mian wall 



361 

Hissar 



306 

Attook 



340 





Ferozepore 



297 





Hissar 



196 
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Bistriota with losa than 
28 por oont» irrigated. 

Incldonco. 

Roinfall. 

Irrigation, 

Kangra . , 

084 

74 

63 

Simla • • * . 

072 

03 

0 

Hoshlftrpur . . . . 

831 

35 

U 

Gurdaapur . . 

852 

34 

' 28 

Kawalpindi « . 

538 

! 32 

2 

Ambala 

522 

32 

6 

Jhclum 

443 

20 

5 

Gurgaon 

407 

25 

17 

Kohtak 

39S 

20 

27 

Attook • • 

340 

20 

0 

MianwaU 

301 

12 

12 

Hissar 

100 

10 

10 


Taking the first group of twelve districts, wMcli have little irrigation, 

and arranging tlicmin order of 
incidence on cultivated area, we 
get the figures reproduced in the 
margin. With the solitary excep- 
tion of Hissar the incidence varies 
throughout according to the rain- 
fall, and the extent of irrigation 
appears to have no appreciable 
effect. The exceptional case of 
Hissar has already been explained 
and these figures support tlie ex- 
planation given. 

We can now emmeiate another 
principle ; — in tracls wiiJi less than 
onc'ihird of the cultivation irrigated, 
(he incidence of 'population on cnlti- 
vated area is primarily determined 
by the rainfall. 

Treating the next group of seven districts, wth moderate irrigation facilities, 

in the same way wc get 
the marginal table which, 
though it is not so strik- 
ingly convincing as that 
which preceded it, will yet 
be foimd to support the fol- 
lowing principle ; — where 
irrigation extends to more 
than one-third of the 
cultivation, but not less than 
one-half the incidence on 
cultivation depends primari- 
ly on the Client of irrigatioii 
but is also affected by great 
Here again an exception to a general rule is afforded by 
light density in wliich has already been explained. 

The remaining districts, which have more than 70 per cent, of their matured 

crops irrigated, when 
arranged in the same way, 
show that, where irrigation 
is tvidcly extended, the 
rainfall becomes a negligible 
factor in regard to its effect 
on density. The figures also 
indicate that the extent of 
well irrigation is a more 
important factor than the 
extent of irrigation from 
canals. The significance of 
the figui'es is somewhat 
obscured by the fact that 
Lahore, Montgomery, Lyall- 
pur and Shahpur are all 
, . , districts in which population 

has increased by over 10 per cent, in the last decade and is obviously not in a static 
condition, so that in them density cannot be expected to be fully influenced 
by agncmtural conditions. In fact the figures indicate that Lyallpur and Shahpur 
are lightly populated m comparison with other districts, and that in them further 
large increases may reasonably be anticipated. 


Bistriots with from 30 to 
64 por cent, irrigated. 

Incidence. 

Rainfall. 

Irrigation. 

Well irri- 
gntion. 

Jnllnndur . . 

701 

27 

51 

54 

Sialkot 

082 

32 

53 

48 

Gujrat .. 

659 

20 

30 

15 

B. G, Khan .. 

400 

C 

43 

11 

Kamal 

' 480 

30 

30 

11 

IiUdhiana 

448 

20 

37 

28 

ForoToporo . , 

207 

1 20 

40 

14 


differences in rainfall 
Ferozepore, the 


Bistricts with over 70 
per cont* irrigated. 

Incidcnco. 

Rainfall. 

Canal 

irrigation. 

Won 

irrigation. 

Amritsar 

070 

24 

40 

30 

Muzaflfargarh 

603 

0 

63 

24 

Jhang 

482 

10 

68 

28 

Lahore 

472 

18 

50 

22 

Gajranwftla . . 

443 

1 

23 

56 

1 

21 

Multan 

442 

7 

73 

14 

Montgomery 

i 430 

ID 

04 

23 

Lyallpur 

417 

13 

07 

1 

Shahpur 

305 ^ 

15 

04 

n 
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By grouping districts according to rainfall and examining the effect of rainfall 

and irrigation on density of popula- 
tion witliin these groups, though we 
cover much the same ground and 
arrive at many of the same conclu- 
sions we are able to throw a little 
further light on the subject. This 
converse process is shown in the 
margin, and tends to establish the 
following principles : — where the rain- 
fall exceeds 30 inches per annum it 
outweighs other factors in determin- 
ing density of population over cultiva- 
tion ; where it lies between 20 and 30 
inches it is still the main factor, but 
very large differences in the extent of 
irrigation also have a considerable 
effect ; where it is less than 20 inches 
it ceases to have any appreciable effect. 

We can now examine the figures 
for incidence on matured areas which, 
'as already explained, eliminate 
part of the variations due to differ- 
ences in quality of land, and tend 
to reflect pressure on resources, this 
tendency being partially obscured 
by the fact that differences in yields 
have not been eliminated. The list of 
districts is headed by Simla— where 
there are 928 members of the rural 
population to every square mile of matured area, which allows just over two-thirds 
of an acre of matured crops per head — and runs down to Hissar in which there is 
an average of just over two acres of matured crops to each person. It includes 
districts in which conditions are obviously exceptional, and it will simplify the ex- 
amination to exclude these at once. We have already seen that Simla, Hoshiarpur 
and Kangra form such exceptions, for in them the rural community has extensive 
resources in addition to those afforded by agriculture whilst even so the inhabi- 
tants resort to outside service in very large numbers indicating that the present 
resources of the districts are insufficient to support the population ; a view which is 
supported by the fact that in Kangra and Hoshiarpur the rural population has 
only increased by five per cent, in forty years whilst in Simla it has declined by four 
per cent, in the same period. 

Montgomery, too, is a district that must be removed from the list because 
it owes its position in it to fortuitous circumstances ; the matured area based 
on an average of nine past years gives very misleading results in a district where 
large areas have been irrigated, colonised and brought under cultivation in the 
last few years. On general grounds it is probable that this district is very far from 
being in the congested state suggested by the figures ; like other newly colonised 
tracts the areas allotted are more than sufficient to support the colonists and for 
many years the newly broken soil wiU probably yield increasing returns and enable 
the population to expand rapidly without detriment to the general standards of 
prosperity and comfort. 

At the lower end of the list Lahore, Lyallpur, Shahpur and Ferozepore are 
all districts in which population has been increasing very rapidly during the last 
decade, whilst in Hissar population has been increasing steadily since 1881. This 
fact, taken together with their low position on the list, indicates very clearly that 
there is little pressure on resources and that further increase in population may be 
anticipated without anxiety. At the same time it must be noted that the very low 
figures for Ferozepore and Hissar are partly due to the presence of poor soil and 
that the capacity for increase is not nearly so large as the bare figures indicate ; 
this is particularly true in Hissar where absence of irrigation and a light rainfall 
render the crops peculiarly liable to disastrous failure ; under present economic 
conditions a district where the crops fluctuate excessively cannot support nearly 


- 

Inci- 

dence. 

Irriga- 

tion, 

Rainfall, 

Rainfall over 30 inches — 




Kangra 

981 

20 

74 

Simla 

972 

0 

63 

Hoshiarpur 

931 

11 

36 

Sialkot 

682 

63 

32 

Gurdaspur 

652 

28 

34 

Rawalpindi 

678 

2 

32 

Ambala 

622 

6 

32 

Karnal 

486 

36 

30 

Rainfall between 20 and 

30 



inohe*; — 




Jullundur 

701 

64 

27 

Amritsar 

670 

70 

24 

Gujrafe . • 

.. 569 

36 

26 

Delhi 

662 

23 

28 

Ludhiana 

448 

37 

26 

Gnjranwala 

443 

76 

23 

Jbelum 

443 

6 

26 

Qurgion 

407 

17 

> 26 

Rohtak 

398 

27 

20 

Attock 

340 

9 

20 

Ferozepore 

297 

46 

20 

Rainfall less than 20 inohes^ — 




Muzaffargarh 

568 

77 

6 

Sheikhupura 

499 

76 

16 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

490 

43 

6 

Jhang 

482 

86 

1 10 

Lahore 

472 

78 

18 

Multan 

442 

87 

7 

Montgomery 

430 

87 

10 

Lyallpur 

417 

98 

13 

Shahpur 

365 ! 

76 

16 

Mianwali 

361 

12 

12 

Hissar 

196 

1 

16 

1 

16 
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SO many people as a district in 'wHch tKe ovopa maintain tke same aveiage -witli- 
out much variation from year to year. » 

By the omission of the nine districts mentioned the list is reduced to a form 
in which it is far more suitable for comparative purposes ; it now includes districts 
in which the incidence lies between 66i and 412 persons to the square mile ; or in 
which the average matured area per head varies between 0'96 and 1*65 acres, a 
difference which could easily be obliterated by differences in yields ; this being so 
it is obviously wrong to jump to the conclusion that there is greater pressure on 
agricultural resources in districts at the head of the list than in those at the bottom ; 
we have, in fact, come to the point where figures fail us and quantitative analysis 
must yield to general considerations based on local Imowledge. 

" The list showing incidence of rural population on matured area, in its 
reduced form, together with a few leading statistics for each district is reproduced 
below — 



Incidence of rural population 
on matured area. 

0 

1 
.S 

3 

•E 

‘5 

ea 

Percentage of canal irriga- 
tion. 

Percentttgo of well irrigation. 

Percentage of area under 
wheat, - 

o 

rs 

c 

3 

(S 

a 

3 

o 

o 

to , 

^ ttj 

gw 
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o 

PM 

ts 

c 

ej 

to o 

‘gl 

ro S 
«] nj 

fe o 

•i:§ 

o 

Increase per cent, in popula- 
tion, 1911—1021. 

o 

a, 

e .4 

=T 

“s 

CO 

S.2 

1.1 

c 

Onjrat 

. 

66i 

26 

m 

16 

40 

8 

^8 

6 

13 

Sialkot 


648 

32 


48 

43 

2 

--176 

1 

0 

JnUnndui 


030 

27 


64 

34 

11 

—130 

o 

4 

Rawalpindi 

ft * * « 

633 

32 


2 

42 

1 

24 

4 

21 

Gurdaspur 

« * ft ■ 

617 

34 


17 

35 

6 

—93 

2 

3 

Amritsar 


681 

24 


30 

33 

10 

—113 

6 

4 

Muzaffargarh 


662 

6 

63 

24 

46 


—4 

0 

20 

Kama! 


666 

30 

22 

14 

20 


2 

3 

—3 

MuUoji 


646 

7 

73 

14 

39 


03 

9 

GO 

Ambula 


638 

32 

0 

6 

27 

8 

—69 


—8 

Gurgaon 


623 

26 

G 

11 

7 


—33 

■S9 

—10 

Jhelum 


607 

26 

0 

6 

49 

Ho 

— GS 


—3 

Rohtak 


490 

20 

19 

8 



—5 

8 

4 

Jhang 


476 


68 

28 

46 


—112 i 

9 

40 

Xiudhiana 


408 


9 

28 

27 


—34 

10 

—8 

X)era Ghazi KJian 

462 


32 

11 

32 


—19 

—7 

28 

Attock 

• • ■ • 

437 


1 

8 

48 

8 

—15 

—1 

16 

Jlianwali 

•• 

412 


6 

7 

36 

28 

—35 

6 

37 


Probably JuUundur has the richest cultivation of any district in the 
province ; it possesses an ample rainfall, excellent sod, very extended well irriga- 
tion, splendid marketing facilities, and an agricultural population largely com- 
posed of castes which supply the best and most intensive farmers Icnown in the 
Punjab. Siallcot resembles it very closely, but does not have quite such good 
marketing facilities and raises a larger area of wheat and a smaUer area of crops 
of “market garden” variety. 

Gurdaspur and Amritsar are situated in the same fertile tract ; the former 
is differentiated by a heavier rainfall and less irrigation, the latter by the exist- 
ence of much canal irrigation which is unfortunately accompanied by water- 
logging ; their slight inferiority in' the way of natural advantages is certainly 
more than counterbalanced by the lesser incidence of their rural population. 

These four districts stand apart from the rest of those on the list by 
reason of the excellence of their agricultural conditions, and their position near 
the head of the list does not necessarily indicate undue pressure on resources, 
though it leads us to look for indications of its existence in other directions ; 
evidence of^ its existence is afforded by the fact that population has remained 
practically stationary for over forty years, and that at the present time there is 
a marked balance of emigration over immigration. As regards natural advan- 
tages these districts may perhaps be graded in the order JuUundur, Siallrot, 
Amntsar, Gurdaspur which is not the same as the order in which they appear in 
-Gie hst and we may conclude that the margin of suiplus is less in Sialkot than 
JuUundur, and less in Gurdaspur than Amritsar. 

The natural advantages in Gujrat are certainly less than in the four dia- 
tncts mentioned above, yet its rural population has a smaller relative area of 
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crops j (jliei‘6 can be little doubt that pressure of population is very severe in tliis 
district. Tiie recent opening of tlie Upper Jhelum Canal bas improved the 
conditions and null continue to do so ; until tlie district has had time to settle 
down under the new conditions it is not possible to estimate their effect. It 
may safely be asserted that Gujrat has become dangerpusly congested, but that 
the situation may be saved by the new canal ; even with the amelioration in 
conditions which will be caused by the new irrigation it is unlikely that the district 
will support a considerably greater population than that already in existence. 

In the Sub-Himalayan tract and west of the foregoing districts lie Jhelum, 
Rawalpindi and Attock ; in respect of irrigation and composition of their 
crops these three districts are remarkably similar and all are characterised by the 
presence of low hills containing much unfertile land. In respect of population they 
are remarkably dissimilar, yet Rawalpindi with the highest incidence shows a ten- 
dency to increase whilst the others do not. Rainfall amounts to 32 inches in 
Rawalpindi, 26 inches in Jhelum and 20 inches in Attock ; the forests of Rawal- 
pindi form an asset of the rural population in addition to its crops ; easily acces- 
sible irrigated lands in Shahpur and in the colonies to the south have attracted 
many emigrants from Jhelum for several generations past. These facts help to 
explain the large differences in density but it is still impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Rawalpindi is far more congested than the province as a whole, 
that Attock supports far fewer people than it is capable of doing, and that the 
declining population of Jhelum is not caused by pressure on resources. 

Proceeding down the list we come to Muzaffargarh which adjoins Jhang 
and Multan and resembles them in many of its agricultural aspects. The in- 
cidence on matured crops is 562 , rvhilst it is 546 in Multan and only 476 in Jhang. 
These three districts have low rainfall and copious irrigation ; in all there has 
been a very great increase in population since 1881 , and in all that increase has 
followed extensions of irrigation. The extensions in Muzaffargarh are of less 
recent date than in the others, and it has had more time for population to adjust 
itself to existing conditions ; in it a definite check has recently occurred in the 
increase of the inhabitants. In Multan and Jhang the increase has been greater 
and is still continuing at a rapid rate ; a very slight check has occurred in Jhang 
owing to the fact that attractive employment in new colonies has drawn away 
some of the people who, though quite well off in their own districts, saw chance 
of improving their position by migration. We may conclude that Muzaffargarh 
is nearing the point when production limits population, though there is certainly 
no indication that pressura on resources is unduly heavy ; and also that Multan 
and Jhang have not reached that point ; everything points to the conclusion that 
Multan and Jhang are lightly populated and may expect to see a further rapid 
increase. 

Ludhiana, Ambala, Karnal, Rohtak and Gurgaon all lie in the eastern 
plains and have many characteristics in common ; it uill be»convenient to dis- 
cuss them together. The presence of light sandy soil is reflected by the statistics 
quoted which show that the proportion of wheat is far lower than anywhere else in 
the province ; it is replaced by pulses and inferior crops to which the soil is more 
suited ; this inferiority gets more marked from north to south which is the order 
in wliich the districts have been mentioned. The figures for incidence on crops 
vary from 556 in Karnal to 468 in Ludhiana ; they are too near those for the 
rich tracts round Jullundur to reflect the enormous difference in the quality of 
crops ; they are at much the same pitch as in the extensive tracts of rich irriga- 
tion to the west which are undoubtedly fit to support a greater density than 
these eastern plains. In short, they indicate that the whole of this eastern 
tract is overcrowded ; which indication is supported by the facts that except 
in Karnal and Rohtak there is great loss pf population by migration to other 
parts of the province, and that except in Rohtak there has been an universal 
decline in population since 1881 . . 

In these districts agricultural and political conditions have remained 
unchanged for a great many years ; here, if anywhere in the province, population 
might be expected to have adjusted itself to conditions. In one way tliis expecta- 
tion is realised for in the tract as a whole population appears to have approached 
nearer the limit of resources than elsewhere in the province ; in another way the 
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expectation is completely falsified, for tlie variation in density as between tbe 
districts shows no relationship with the variations in_ their resources. One 
explanation accounts for both these points the inhabitants are Hindus of a 
less enterprising nature than the Sikhs who live east of them ; afiection for their* 
ancestral lands, strong ^oughout the province, is perhaps strongest here ; 
-they have submitted to straitened conditions without an efiort to escape from 
•them by seeking permanent employment elsewhere, and though there is emigra- 
tion it is mainly local •, the only extensive movements to Lyallpur and other 
canal colonies have been from Ambala and Ludhiana. This one feature accounts 
for the tract ha-ving become overcrowded as a whole, and also accounts for the 
'Overcrowding being markedly different from district to district. 

It has already been indicated that the order Ludhiana, Ambala, Karnal, 
Rohtak, Gurgaon, is one of diminishing quality of the soil ; Ambala has the 
heaviest rainfall but practically no irrigation ; Ludhiana and Karnal with rainfalls 
not far below that of Ambala have 37 and 36 per cent, of their crops under irri- 
gation, but the former district is more favoured than the latter by reason of the 
greater extent of well irrigation ; in respect of natural advantages Ludhiana is 
'better ofi than Karnal which is again better ofi than Ambala. Gurgaon and 
Rohtak have less rain and less irrigation than either Ludhiana or Karnal, and 
both grow much less wheat ; the heavier rainfall in Gurgaon is offset by more 
extensive irrigation in Rohtak ; on the whole there is little to choose between 
the two though probably advantages in the soil give Rohtak a stronger position 
than Gurgaon. It is difficult to know how to place Ambala ■with respect to 
-these two ; it excels in soil and climate but has practically no irrigation. 

Arranging these five districts in the order of their natural advantages, or, 
Lndhiana . . 468 in Other words, in the order of their capacity to support 

AmMa " '538 population, and noting the actual incidence of population 

Rohtak !! 496 on crops in each, we get the surprising result sho'wn in the 

Gjrgaon .. 523 margin. Ludhiana ■with the greatest capacity supports the 

least people, whilst throughout there is no relation between the burden of popu- 
lation and the capacity to bear it. We may conclude that the pressure on 
resources is hea'viest in Gurgaon and not much less severe in Ambala and Karnal, 
whilst in Ludhiana it is very much less than in any other of the five districts. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that the population of Gurgaon and 
Ambala has rapidly fallen off since 1881 to an exten^t which is not accounted 
for by migration. The decrease in the same period in Ludhiana does not affect 
the conclusion as it all occurred in one decade and was due to epidemics of plague. 
Loss by migration is also heaviest in Ambala, Gurgaon and Ludhiana ; in 
Ludhiana the inference raised by the loss by migration is partly nullified by the 
fact that the inhabitants are less conservative than in the other four districts, 
and that a greater proportion of them received grants of land during the colo- 
nisation of Lyallpur. 

The only districts not yet discussed are Dera Ghazi Khan and Mianwali 
which appear at the end of the list ; Mianwali, with little rain and scarcely any 
irrigation, appears to be in the position on the list which its natural disadvantages 
render appropriate, and the figures give no indication as to whether there is or 
is not any considerable pressure on resources. Dera Ghazi Khan also appears 
to occupy a position warranted by its circumstances, though a comparison 
with the much more heavily populated districts of Multan and Muzaffargarh — 
than which it has much less irrigation — tends to show that there is room for 
expansion. 

The principles, and the particular local points, which this lengthy para- 
graph tends to establish, may be summed up as follows ; — 

To'wns may create a drain on the agricultural resources of the province but 
within districts their existence tends to enable the countryside to support a 
heavier rural population. 

Density of rural population depends primarily on the proportion of the 
land cultivated, and secondly on rainfall and irrigation. 

Where rainfall is under twenty inches per annum, density on cultivation 
depends entirely on irrigation ; where it is over thirty inches, entirely on rainfall. 

Conversely where less than one-third of the cultivation is irrigated, the 
incidence of population on cultivation depends on rainfall ; where over two- 
thirds is irrigated, irrigation is the determining factor. 
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Quality of soil only finds tliird place in the factors afiecting density, and 
is practically without efiect except in the south-east of the province. 

In general the existing distribution of population is in very close agreement 
with these principles ; so close that as a general proposition it may be asserted 
that the population throughout the province has approached sufficiently near 
the limit of resources to render that limit operative in deter minin g density. 

At the same time minor difierences of distribution occur which are not in 
accordance mth the present extent of resources, and these minor difierences 
indicate that the various districts may be grouped as follows : — • 

(1) District#" where there is severe pressure on resources — 

Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Simla, Gurgaon, Ambala and Gujrat. 

(2) Districts where the pressure is felt but in a less degree — 

Karnal, Rohtak, Rawalpindi, Sialkot, JuUundur, Amritsar, 

Gurdaspur, Ludluana and, probably, Gujranwala and Delhi. 

(3) Districts where the population is suitable to the resources available — 

Mianwali, Jhelum, Muzafiargarh and, probably, Dera Ghazi Khan. 

(4) Districts where resources could support a greater population 

without detriment to its welfare — 

Ferozepore, Hissar and Attock. 

(5) Districts which are under-populated — 

Montgomery, Lahore, Lyallpur, Shahpur, Multan, Jhang and, 

probably, Sheikhupura. 

It must be noted that this grouping is arranged for present conditions, 
indicating the position at the moment ; it does not allow for future changes 
in conditions, such as probable extensions of irrigation and cultivation. It is 
difficult to assign positions to Gujranwala and Sheikhupura on account of the 
absence of separate statistics and they have been placed in groups containing 
adjoining and similar districts. 

Section III — Variation in Population at Previous Censuses 

19. The Punjab stands at the ancient gateway of India and through it 
have jiassed the successive swarms of immigrants and invaders who were the 
progenitors of by far the greater part of the present population of the Indian 
continent. The Aryans, the Scythians, the Greek armies under Alexander, 
and the long succession of Mohammadan raiders and conquerors have all 
swept across its plains and have all left their mark on the province and the great 
country beyond it. 

In it the Hindu religion had its birth and in it the most ancient sacred books 
■of that faith were written ; one of the greatest characters in the history 
of Buddhism was born in the province ; but the Buddhist faith has practically 
disappeared, whilst the centres of Hindu learning and culture have been driven 
eastwards before the Musalman invaders who left behind many settlers of their 
faith and forced that faith upon a large number of the earlier inhabitants. The 
Punjab also is the home of the Sikh religion, which, starting as a peaceable revolt 
against the complexities and Brahmanical subjection of Hinduism, developed 
under Mohammadan oppression into a military and political organisation. Musal- 
mans now compose 51 per cent, of the population whilst Hindus have declined in 
numbers tiU they only include 35 per cent, and from amongst them have arisen 
the Sikhs of whom 12 per cent, of the population is composed. 

Throughout its history the Pimjab had been the scene of constant violence 
and bloodshed which culminated in the 18th century in an orgy of rapine and wild 
disorder ; early in that century the Sikhs, with their rising military power, 
raided and ravaged the eastern parts of the province and extended their exactions 
■to the central and northern tracts ; their depredations were followed by the inva- 
sion of Nadir Shah, the Persian, who swept tlirough the Punjab destroying and 
laying waste, and the desolation was completed by a series of great famines which 
occurred in the middle of the centmy. Thereafter the coimtry was the scene of 
constant invasions by the Duxanis from the west and of struggles for supremacy 
between the Sikhs and Mahrattas ; in the middle of fifty years of bloodshed 
and disorder *the co'untryside was again desolated by a terrible famine in 1783, 

At the beginning of the next century some measure of peace was restored 
owing to the rise in supremacy of the great Sikh leader Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
whilst in 1803 the British became masters of the territory now roughly included 
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in {!u‘ of Dcliii. (Tiirgnon, llibsixr, Kohtak and Karnnl and also cxtc-mlcd 
llicir {irotcTtion to the States in the eastern part of the Piovincc. Famine and 
fever iiowcver waged constant warfare against the population during this coin- 
parativf’lv settled period. After Fanjit Singli's death a state of anarchy arose 
which constantly threatened the peace of the British liordeis? and led to the fii-si 
Sikh war winch' ended in iMavch 184(5 and resulted m the occupation of Lahore 
and the cession of the JuHundur Doab to the British ; two year.« later insurrec- 
tions in the south-west led to the second Sikli war and the c.stablishinent <»f 
Briti'-h rule tlironghont the province. 

The country was suffering the natural effects of centuries of warfare and 
violence ; a harrowing picture of the conditions which prevailed occupies several 
page- of Mr. Ildictson’s Census Report of 1881. The south-eastern districts of (he 
prenince. ravaged in turn by Sikh and Mnhratta, were desolated ; each gtoup of 
villages was at dcadh' enmity with its neighbours, and much of (he countryside 
was practicallv a desert inhaliitcd only by a few triiies of inaranding nomads. The 
hill country, which liad long been snilering under local strife, had been overrun 
bv the Gurkhas hofore the Sikhs gained supremacy ; the desolation caused by 
the Gurkhas was little relieved by peace under the Sikh Government which 
forcibly collected a revenue which impoverished the people and left them scnrocly 
suUicicnl (or the barest existence. Tn the west the Sikh rule had had least 
hold and the country was in a violent state of disorder; might was right, local 
leaders were in constant warfare and every second or third year the conntiT was 
invaded by Sikh armies who laid it waste with all the excesses natural when wild 
and uncultured men are let loose amongst their hereditary religions enemies. 

In the centre and south-west the Sikh rule was .stronger and moie equitable 
luit. though some approach to government was nuiintaincd, the main objoel was 
to wring from the cultivators llie la.sf farthing which could be extracted without 
compoliing them to abandon their fields. Tlie Sikhs promoted and extended 
cultivation as far ns possilile under a system ^Yhich hold forth tlie minimum of 
inducement to the cultivator, but they rc.speeted no rights and recognised no pro- 
perty when such respect or recognition conflicted with their pecuniary interests. 

Little wonder that the peace and security afforded by the British adminis- 
tration. combined with government activity in developing and improving the 
ic-sourccs of the country, led to material progress at a rate which elsewhere would 
be little short of miraculous. It is this material progress, hampered at first by re- 
curring faminc.s and alway.s by disease, that has most affected the spread of popn-’ 
lation. and the account of the Punjab since it came under British rule may be con- 
fined to these .->nbjeets. 

'I'lic progress made during the. last ten years is detailed at some length in 
ticction IV of this Chapter and it is unnecessary to deal with it here. Figures 
illu'-t rating the development of the province Jrom 1803 to 1011 are given in the 
following talile ; t ho.-o have been taken from pn.st Census Reports and other sources : 
in compiling (he table it was found that- figures obtained from different sources 
varied roiwiderably and tho-<o which have been entered cannot be verified as accu- 
rate though they arc quite near enough to illustrate all that is required of them. 
In some cases the fiaures do not refer to the actual year recorded above them, but 
to a pieceding or following year ; uo ■‘attempt has liccn made to ndju.st the figure.s 
for suhsequent changes of boundaries and they all refer to (he province as it exi'^ted 
in the yciir under wiiich they arc entered 
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The railway mileage for 1901 and 1911 is that recorded in the Census Eeport of 1911, 
l)ut in the Punjab Administration Report for 1911-12 the total railway mileage was shown 
413 4,043 miles ; apparently the latter figure only relates to the North-Western Railway* 

The growth of cultivation, irrigation, communications and export, whilst 
bidding to the prosperity of the people, have been the great safeguards against 
famine which has become of less and less frequent occurrence as the country has 
been developed ; the most severe famines which have occurred since annexation 
4are noted below — 

1851-52. Drought almost amounting famine. 

1860. Severe famine throughout the country east of the Sutlej ; the price of wheat in 
Delhi rose from 24 to 8 seers per rupee within 12 months. Government relief 
was organised on a large scale in Rolitak ahd Kainal and neighbouring dis- 
tricts, 

‘ ddGS-GO. A far more severe famine in the same part of the country, government relief was 
given freely, over ten million daily rations were distributed but even so death 
from starvation was considerable. Fever, cholera and small-pox followed in 
the wake. 

1877-78. Drought almost amounting to famine, accompanied by unprecedented cattle 
mortality. 

1897. Scarcity throughout the province, severe in the south-east but scarcely amount- 
ing to famine. • 

1900. Severe scarcity approaching to famine conditions in the south-east, 

1901-02. Famine in Hissar, a small amount of relief being necessitated. 

1905. Scarcity in the south-east, famine relief works opened in Gurgaon. 

1908. Famine conditions reappeared in Hissar and Gurgaon. 

1911. Fodder scarcity. 

1913. Fodder scarcit;^ in the south-east. 

1916. Scarcity not accompanied by famine in the south-east. 

1919. Scarcity conditions in the Ambala Division and in Dera Ghazi Khan, 

1920-21. An exceptionally bad year, necessitating remissions and suspensions of revenue 
and the granting of concession rates for carriage of fodder. No famine occurred, 
test relief works were opened in Hissar but proved unnecessary. ^ 

It may be said that no disastrous famine has occurred since 1868 ; scarcity 
-conditions in recent years have never produced famines ; the agricultural conditions 
which prevailed in 1920-21 were such as would have led to severe famine fifty years 
before, but the establishment of a normal surplus of produce and the existence of a 
good system of I'ailway communication sufficed to ward off famine without the help 
of goveniment relief works. 

It will be noticed that the south-east of the province has suffered most on 
every occasion of scarcity, and this fact adds weight to the quantitative analysis 
of agricultural conditions which has been set out in paragraph 18. 

Deaths have been registered in the Punjab since 1867 and births since 1880 ; 

the system of registration is not such as to ensure that 
all the occurrences are recorded, but it has imdergone 
steady improvement, so that the earlier figures on 
record are’ probably much below the truth. The 
recorded birth and death-rates for the inter-censal 
periods are given in the margin and according to them 
the excess of births over deaths was greatest in the period 1881 to 1900 and was 
nearly equalled in the last decade. Since 1880, when births were first recorded, 
the number of deaths has exceeded the" number of births in eleven out of the 
forty-one years. 'These exceptionally unhealthy years, with the birth and death- 
rates recorded in them, are shown below — 

Tear. 

1890 

1892 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1907 

1908 

1918 

The ra-vages of plague for twenty years, and particularly between 1900 and 
1907, constituted the most serious drain which the province has had to face smce 


. Period, 
1868-1880 
1881-1890 
1891-1900 
1901-1910 
1911-1920 


Rate per mille. 


Births 

Deaths, 

• • • 

25 

. 39 

31 

. 41 

33 

. 41 

44 

. 44 

37 


Death-rate, 

Birth-rate, 

Loss per mille* 

Chief cause. 

47 

39 

8 

Fever. 

49 

38 

11 

Fever. 

48 

41 

7 

Flague, 

36 

36 

1 

Flague. 

44 

44 

, , 

PJague. 

49 

43 

6 

Plague and fever. 

49 

42 

7 

PJague. 

48 

44 

4 

Plague, 

62 

41 

21 

Plague, 

51 

42 

9 

Fever. 

81 

40 

41 

Influenza, 
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it entered upon a peaceful history ; it is to be hoped that the enormous death-rol! 
of 1907 marked the culmination of its attacks, and that the comparative freedom 
which has since been enjoyed may continue. The whole period that plague has- 
been present in India has been one of continuous research and effort on the paxi) of 
the medical profession ; laxowledge of the disease and its causes has made great 
headway and, wlxich is more important still, the people in general have learnt the 
simpler precautions which should be taken against it and have outgronm their 
earlier prejudices against those precautions. 

All previous figures for mortality have been slight compared with those 
of the year 1918 when the country was paralysed by the influenza scourge, an 
account of which will be found in a subsequent paragraph. Had it not been for this 
visitation the last decade would have been tlxe healthiest on record ; the average 
death-rate, omitting 1918, was only 31*0, and though the rates recorded for the 
period 1868 — 1890 were less than this the improvement in registration must out- 
weigh the recorded difference ; on the other hand tlie birth-rate of 44 for the last 
decade is the higliest on record in the province. 

20. The census ivith which this report is concerned is the seventh taken 
in the Punjab. The census of 1881 was conducted uith far greater detail and 
accuracy than the two which preceded it and is the first for which the 
majority of the statistics can be compared with those of later date. Since then a 
census has been held every ten years ; the administration of each has been founded 
on that of the preceding one and the experience gained on each occasion has 
resuhed in all probability in each census being a little more thorough in its 
administrative details and accurate in its statistical results. The dates of these 
censuses with the name of the officer deputed to superintend the operations and 
the territory concerned are noted below — 

Date. Superintendent. Territori/. 

let January 1865 . . Sir Donald McLeod . . British Territory only ; including the 

present Punjab and the North-West 
Prontier Province but omitting Delhi, 
Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, and part 
of Kamal. 

10th January 1868 . . Irir. A. Roberts . . British Territory only ; including the 

present North-West Rentier Province, 
Punjab and Delhi. 

17th February 1881 . . Mr. D. J. Ibbetson . . British Territory and the Punjab States,- 

the former including the same territory 
as in 1868. 

26th February 1891 . . Mr. B. D. Maclagan . . The same territory as in 1881. 

1st March 1901 . . Mr. H. A. Rose . . The same territory as in 1891 but with 

separate statistics for (1) the Punjab 
including Delhi and (2) the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

10th March 1911 . . Pandit Hari Kjshen Kaul, The Punjab including Delhi and the 

' R.B., C.I.B. ^ Punjab States. 

18th March 1921 . . Mr. L. Middleton . . The present Punjab and Punjab States 

vdth separate statistics for Delhi. 

The following account of the territorial changes which have occurred since 
1855 will be of assistance if this report is compared with those of past censuses : — 
In 1855 the Punjab did not include Hissar, Kohtak, Gurgaon, Karnal, Simla, 
Sheikhupura,^ Attock, Mianwali, Montgomery, Lyallpnr and Muzaffargarh as 
separate districts, but did include Thanesar, Gugera, Leiah, Kliangarh, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Peshawar and Kohat which no' longer appear amongst its administrative 
units. 

Between 1855 and 1868 Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon,^ Karnal and Sirsa were 
added by transfer from the old North-W^est Provinces ; Thanesar was abolished as 
a district and its area distributed between Ambala and Karnal ; Simla was recog- 
nised as a district and its administration separated from that of the surrounding 
Hill States. The new districts of Muzaffargarh, Montgomery and Bannu were 
created by rearrangement of the boimdaries of Khangarh, Leiah, Gugera and Dera 
Ismail Khan and the first three of these ceased to be districts. 

No changes of importance occurred between 1868 and 1881,. .but between 
1881 and 1891 Sirsa was abolished and its area distributed between Ferozepore 
and Hissar. ^ 
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In 1901 Manwali was formed out of parts of Baunu and Dera Ismail Khan ; 
Rawalpindi was increased at the expense of Hazara ; and the districts of Peshawar 
and Kohat, with the remaining portions of Hazara, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, 
were removed from the province to form the new North-West Frontier Province. 

In 1904 a new district of Attock was formed from parts of Rawalpindi 
and Jhelum, and in the same year Ly.illpur was formed from parts of Jhang, Mont- 
gomery and Gujranwala. In 1909 and 1910 Muzaffargarh and Gujranwala were 
enlarged at the expense of Mianwali and Lahore respectively. 

Changes which have occurred since 1911 are given in detail in paragraphs 2 
and 3 of this chapter, and complete the history of the growth of the present limits 
of the Punjab and Delhi Provinces. 

In addition to the changes in territory which are 'noted above many minor 
clianges in boundaries, both internal and external, have occurred between the 
various census dates ; the tables prepared at the present census show figures for 
1881 and onwards, accurately adjusted for all such_ changes, but con- 
tain no reference to the statistics of 1855 and 1868. It is now extremely 
'difficult to adjust the figures of these two censuses so as to apply to existing 
administrative divisions, but the following attempt supplies a few leading statistics 
which may be accepted as approximately correct. The 1855 census showed 
12,717,821 persons as enumerated in British Territory ; Mr. Ibbetson worked out 
the 1855 population of that territory, together with that of the south-eastern 
districts which had been incorporated in the Punjab after 1855, at 15,161,32] 
persons, a figure which was also accepted by Mr. Maclagan. This figure however 
includes 1,209,736 persons in the districts which have gone into the North-West 
Frontier Province ; of these about 218,000 were in what is now Mianwali and 
991,736 in the area now lost to the Pimjab ; hence the 1855 population of the present 
Punjab and Delhi was about 14,169,585 persons. Of these about 597,440 were 
in the old Delhi District and of these again about 325,405 were in that part of the 
old Delhi District wliichnow forms Delhi Province. 

At the time of The 1855 census a careful e.stimate of the population of the 
Punjab States was prepared and that part of it connected vuth the present Punjab 
States amounted to 3,750,606 persons. 

The 1868 census resulted in the enumeration of 17,611,498 persons, and minor 
territorial changes led Mr. Ibbetson and Mr. Maclagan to take 17,609,518 as the 
figure to compare with those for 1881 and 1891. This figure includes 1,718,200 
persons residing in the old districts of Dera Ismail Khan, Bannu, Pe.shawar, Kohat 
and Hazara ; of these about 239,000 were in the area now known as Mianwali and 
the remaining 1,479,200 in the area since transferred to the North-West Frontier 
Province. Hence the 1868 population of the present Punjab and Delhi was about 
16,130,318 and of these 608,850 were in the old Delhi District and of these again 
about 331,619 in the part of it which is now included in the new province of 
Delhi. W e can now compare the total population at all seven censuses as follows : — 


Year. 

Present Punjab. 

Punjab States. 

Present Delhi. 

1865 

13,844,180 

3,760,606 

326,406 

1868 

16,798,699 

. . 

331.619 

1881 

16,938,910 

3,861,683 

360,499 

1891 

18,662,202 

4,263,280 

372,766 

1901 

19,942,227 

4,424,398 

405,409 

1911 

19,678.673 

4.212,794 

413,447 

1921 

20,685,024 

4,416,036 

488,188 


21. Accepting the figures given at the end of the last paragraph the Fluctuations 

annual rates 'of increase per cent, since 
the first census was taken have been 
as shown in the margin. 

It is possible that the increased 
accuracy of records at each census, at 
any rate up to 1891, accounted for an 
appreciable amount of the apparent in- 
crease and, if this is so, the actual rate 
of increase has been more steady than 
that shown by the figures. 

The period between the censuses of 
1855 and 1868, though it witnessed the 
mutiny, was one of extreme quiet and great progress compared with the times 
which had preceded it. The 1868 census report estimates that the cultivated area 



Punjab. 


Years. 

British 

Territory. 

States. 

0- 

Delhi. 

1855-1868 

1868-1881 

i-ogi 
0-56 5 

0*11 

Co-16 

(.044 

ISSI-lSU 

1-01 

1*04 

0*64 

I89J-I901 

0*69 

0-38 

0*88 

1901-1911 

—0*18 1 

—0*48 

0*20 

1911-1921 

0*57 

0*48 

1-81 
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increased by nearly 32 per cent, in tbe thirteen years ; the only perennial canal 
which was open at the time of annexation was the Western Jumna which then 
irrigated some 625 square miles in Karnal and Delhi ; by 1868 it was irrigating 
760 square miles whilst 470 more were irrigated by the Upper Bari Doab 
which had then been open for eight years ; inundation canals irrigated rather 
over 500 square miles at annexation and 800 by 1868. Between 1855 and 
1868 the number of miles of railway open to traffic rose from 32 to 468;* and in 
the latter year there were 760 miles of telegraph line in operation and an annual 
delivery of ten million letters within the province. 

This peace and progress was naturally favourable to the increase of popu- 
lation and, though there was a severe famine in 1860, it is not surprising that the 
annual rate of increase which amounted to 1*09 in British Territory should be 
higher than any that has been recorded since. 

In the 1891 report it will be seen that the increase between 1855 and 1868 
is given as 16'1 per cent, and that there was difficulty in accounting for this 
great increase. Possibly much of it was fictitious and due to incomplete enu- 
meration in 1855 in the wilder districts now included in the North-West Frontier 
Province ; the omission of that area from the figures reduces the increase to 14*1 
per cent, which is not improbably great. 

The next inter-censal period was one of even more marked peace and 
progress ; great attention was paid to the construction of metalled roads and 
railways, the length of which had risen by 1,881 to 1467 and 1,056 miles respective- 
ly ; the number of patients treated annually in government dispensaries rose from 
471 to 1,368 thousand; the number of school-children more than doubled, and 
the post and telegraph services were enormously improved. But the initial 
bound with which the people of the province had recovered after their long exist- 
ence amidst anarchy and oppression had reached the top of its trajectory in 
1868 and thereafter was losing momentum ; cultivation increased by only 17 per 
cent., extension of canals progressed somewhat less rapidly than before and the 
irrigated area rose by only 19 per cent. ; the increase in population was only half 
that in the previous period and was at the annual rate of 0*56 per cent.', it is 
probable however that the rate was greater than this up to 1878 after which 
followed three years of scarcity and sickness. 

It is useless to discuss the rate of increase in population in the Punjab 
States previous to 1881 for the only record of that population is given by the 
estimate prepared in 1855 which did not rest on actual enumeration. > 

During the decade ending in 1891 the increase in population was again 
rapid and at the average rate of 1*01 per cent, per annum ; the aggregate increase 
of 10*1 per cent, was only accompanied by an increase of just under 10 per cent, 
in the area under cultivation, and, though the area irrigated by State canals rose 
by 64 per cent., the increase in irrigation of all sorts was very slight. 

The rapid increase in population occurring in conjunction with a dimi- 
nution in the rate of extension of cultivation is all the more surprising when it 
is noted that the recorded death-rate was 31 per 7nille as against 25 per iniUe 
in the previous period, and that in the year before the census was taken it rose to 
39 per inille and was largely in excess of the birth-rate. It is true that material 
progress other than agricultural had been rapid, but this has little immediate 
effect on population, and the only circumstances in which the decade appears to 
have been more favourable than the previous period was the total absence of 
famine. The Census Report of 1891 ascribes the rapid increase entirely to this 
•one feature and supports this theory by comparative examination of the rates 
■of increase in different tracts. 

The average rate of increase in the Punjab States was 1*04 per cent, as 
■compared with 1*01 in British Territory, whilst the balance of migration during 
the period was from the States to British Territory ; if this niigration be eliminated 
the annual rates come to 0*99 and 1*11 respectively. A large portion of the 
population of the States lives in the south-east of the (province which had 
always been the part most affected by scarcity and famine ; in a period in wffiich 
population increased rapidly on account of freedom from scarcity it is natural 
to expect the greatest increase in the tracts previously most liable to scarcity. 
A comparison of the fig ures for States ^th those of adjacent districts shows 

* railway mileage of 1868 is -shown ns 293 in the Census Report of 1891 and as 408 >n that of 
1881 ; departmental reports show that 410 miles were open in 1872. 
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that the greater increase was due to accident of position and not to any peculiar 
difference between the States and British Territory. 

' i , The next ten years were marked by much extension of canal irrigation 
and the foundation of the first of the great canal colonies. The area irrigated by 
State canals increased by 71 per cent, and the total amount of irrigation by 25 
per cent. ; but on the other hand the extension of cultivation Avas practically 
confined to the newly irrigated colony lands and the total increase amounted to 
less than 8 per cent. 

The limits of cultivation were being approached in the long settled tracts, 
and whilst famine was ceasing to be a deciding factor in spread of population 
its place was being taken by density and pressure on resources. 

There was no actual famine during the decade but great scarcity prevailed 
more than once in the south-eastern districts, yet communications and distri- 
bution had so improved that this scarcity did not affect the numbers of the 
population and in these districts the increase was not less than in those which 
did not suffer. 

Both the death and birth-rates showed an increase over those for the 
previous decade, partly due no doubt to more complete registration, but the 
excess of the latter over the former remained the same ; there were however two 
bad years, 1892 and 1900, in which the deaths largely outnumbered births and the 
period cannot be described as healthy. It was in this decade that plague first 
made its appearance and commenced its long and bitter warfare against the 
health of the province. 

, With increasing density and a less rapid extension of cultivation a dimi- 
nution in the rate of increase of population was natural and the drop in that 
rate to O’ 69 per annum is fully accounted for by these factors. 

The rate of increase in State Territory was 0’38 per annum, but part of the 
difference was due to migration from the States to British Territory, and if this 
be eliminated the rates of increase for British and State Territory come to O’ 67 
and 0’46 respectively. Except in Patiala, where the increase was much less 
than in adjoining British distncts, the detailed figures are very similar for states 
and districts which lie near each other. 

We can sum up the principal factors in the variation in population in the 
four inter-censal periods which have been discussed as follows ; — 

1855-68. A period of resilient recovery from oppression, enabling a depleted popu- 
lation to increase at a rate impossible under normal conditions. 

1868-81. A period starting 'under more norm'al conditions allowing less but yet ample 
room for increase and therefore showing a declining rate, the decline' in 
the rate being intensified by scarcity and disease in the last few years. 

1881-91. A decade free from scarcity and famine which allowed a rapid increase in a 
, coimtry not yet fully populated. 

1891-1901. A decade in which pressure on resources began to be felt and in which ex- 
tension of cultivation was almost entirely confined to tracts opened up by 
new canals. Colonisation was as yet so recent as to have, led to no ap- 
preciable increase in population as a result of relief of pressure. Health 
conditions somewhat adverse. 

Though these may be the principal factors it must be realised that no 
summing up can attempt to do more than indicate a few which stand out 
amongst the multitude of conditions and fortuitous events which affect the 
growth of population. 

2’2. In connection with changes in population the decade 1901-11 wasVa^t^ 

marked by one overwhelming 
feature rendering all others in-iaii- 
Significant in comparison, this 
was the terrible prevalence of 
disease; fever, to which the 
greatest mortality in the pro- 
vince is invariably due, was more 
widespread and fatal than ever 
and was accompanied by epide- 
mics of plague of great violence. 

The crude birth and death- 
rates for each year of the decade 
are shown in the margin and 
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Year, 

Death-rate from 

Birth rate. 

All causes. 

Fever, 

Plaj^uc. 

1868-1850 

23 

16 



1881-18^0 

31 


1 

*39 

1891 

33 

23 

• • 

41 

1911-1920 

37 

23 

3 

1 

44 


compared with those for other 
census periods ; -in comparing 
these it should be noted that by 
omitting the totally exception- 
al year 1918 from the decade 
1911-20 tlie death-rate from fever 
is reduced to 18 and the total 
death-rate to 32. 

As far as any violently fluc- 
tuating quantity can be said to 
fever may be placed at about 18 ; 
the decade except the last and 
1908. Plague was unknown in 


have a normal, the normal death-rate from 
this normal was exceeded in every year of 
the rate rose to an unprecedented height in 
the Punjab before 1896 and recent experience leads to the hope that it reached 
its maximum intensity during the decade and may eventually disappear ; 
every part of the province except the dry tracts in the west and the hill 
districts in the north-east suffered severely ; one of its worst features was 
that it caused a greater mortality amongst females than males and thereby 
accentuated the disparity between the sexes wliich has always been a feature 
of the Punjab, and hence not only reduced the population but afiected it in 
such a way as to lower its reproductive capacity. 

In every year of the decade except 1906, 1909 and 1910 more deaths were 

registered than births, and for the whole decade 
the vital statistics, which are reproduced in the 
margin, showed an excess of deatlis over births 
amounting to 657,447 in British Territory alone ; 
but, owing to migration and other disturbing 
causes, the census results showed an increase 
of 46,672 males and a decrease of only 402,979 females resulting in a total 
decrease of about 355 thousand. This decrease amounted to I’S per cent, of the 
1901 population and was accompanied by a decrease of over 211 thousand or 4'8 
per cent, in the Punjab States, the most important of which are situated in the 
tracts most aflected by the epidemics ; the decrease in the Punjab as a whole 
amounted to 2 per cent, and was accompanied by a decline from 854 to 817 in 
the number of females to a thousand males. 


1901-10. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Deaths 

4,459,990 ' 

4,383,-18 

Births 

4,340,338 
119,652 j 

3,945,923 

Difference 

437,795 


In the middle of this period of disease and death occurred the terrible 
earthquake of 1905 which was felt almost throughout the province and was 
most intense in the western parts of the Kangra District ; in the zone of greatest 
destruction this earthquake caused over 20,000 deaths amongst a population 
estimated at about 375,000. 

As a result of government activities material progress, though necessarily 
hampered by the unfavourable health conditions, was very great. Irrigation 
from government canals was extended rapidly ; the Lower Jhelum Canal was 
opened in 1901 and by 1910 had brought water to 1,166 square miles of previously 
unirrigated land ; the area irrigated from the Lower Chenab was increased by 602 
square miles; 1,105 miles of new railway routes were* opened, the most important 
being those serving the new canal colonies ; the post and telegraph services vyerc 
extended and improved. 

Colonisation of the dry areas brought under canal irrigation was pushed 
'on throughout the decade and, after the abnormal health conditions, formed the 
most important factor in the growth and movement of population. Whilst the 
population of the Indo-Gangetic plain and of the Sub-Himalayan area dropped by 
8‘9 and 5'9 per cent, respectively and whilst that of the hill tract only increased 
by 2’0 per cent, there was an increase of no less than 17‘S per cent, in the 
North-West Dry Area which includes these colonies ; this was due both to 
immigration and to partial immunity from plague ; the increase of 655,551 persons 
was accompanied by an excess of births over deaths amounting to 440,648 and 
more than one-eighth of the population were recorded as immigrants from else- 
where at the census of 1911. 


The colonisation, being entirely provincial, had no direct efiect upon the 
total population of the province, but indirectly, by transferring persons from 
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congested to sparsely populated tracts, it must liave encouraged its gro^v'tll; by 
chance it also encouraged its growth by removing persons from districts which 
were afterwards most alfected by disease to tracts where it was less severe. It is 
impossible to isolate the various factors affecting the growth of colony population, 
but that the “natural increase” is accelerated in the newly colonised regions 
appears to be indisputable from a consideration of the position of the Lyallpur 
District, which consists entirely of canal colony, in the following groups selected 
from the census statistics of 1911-—® 

(а) Districts in which the greatest increase in population occurred 

between 1901 and 1911 — 

Lyallpur 45‘o. per cent., Shahpur 29’8 per cent., Jhang 21*1 
per cent., Multan 14'7 per cent. 

(б) Districts in which the proportion of immigrants per mille of 

total population was greatest in 1911 — 

Lyallpur 660, Delhi 245, Shahpur 211, Lahore 211. 

(c) Districts in which the birth-rates were highest in the decade 

1901-10 — Jhang 78, Gujranwala 48, Lyallpur 47, Sialkot 46. 

(d) Districts in which the death-rates were lowest in the decade 

1901-10— 

Dera Ghazi Khan 25, Lyallpur 26, Mianwali 29. 

(e) Districts in which the proportion of children imder ten years of age 

to persons between 15 and 40 years of age was highest in 1911 — 
Mianwali > 0, Lyallpur 85, Montgomery 84, Jhang 83. 

(/) Districts in which the proportion of children under ten years of age to 
married women between 15 and 40 years of age was highest in 
1911 — 


Lyallpur 229, Montgomery 227, Mianwali 222, Jhang 220. 

That Lyallpur comes very near the head of a list of twenty-eight 
districts (Simla has been omitted as being abnormal) in lists c, d, e and/ in- 
dicates very clearly that in colony tracts the reproductive power of the 

population is higher than elsewhere ; allowance must 
be made for the facts that plague was not so preva- 
lent in Lyallpur as in many districts, that colonists 
include many of the most vinle of the population, 
and that the proportion of aged persons amongst 
them is small ; but on the other hand the colonisation 
of Lyallpur had mainly taken place before 1901 and 
the marginal figures show that most of the increase during the decade was 
by natural reproduction and not by the immigration of persons in the middle 
periods of life. 

The fact that the Shahpur District which may be taken as typical of 
the new -Tlielum Colony, appears high up in lists a and b but not in c, d, e and / 
confirms the general conclusion ; that district was so newly colonised in 1911 
that the population had not had time to show the effect of the new conditions 
in which it lived. It can be concluded that in the decade 1891-1900 the colonisa- 
tion of the Ohenab Colony effected a movement of population but had not begun 
to affect the increase of population, and that in the decade 1901-10 the 
Jhelum Colony showed the same feature whilst the Chenab Colony was begin- 
ning to take effect on the increase of population whilst losing its influence on the 
movement thereof. 

The result of a declining population in a province which was beginning to 
feel the effect of density of population in its settled tracts, associated with Govern- 
ment extension of irrigation facilities, is illustrated by the curious figures for ex- 
tension of cultivation and irrigation .shown below — 


Increase p&r cent, in tyiilpur 
by agi-gronps 


Total 

8-3 

0—10 

.. 21 3 

10— lo 

0*6 

lo— 40 

3*2 

40—00 

2 1 

60 and over , . 

.. 10*3 


Irrigatod from Statn canals 
Irrigated from private canals 
Irrigated from wel s 
Irrigated from other sources 
Total irneated area 
Cultivated area 


. INCRFASE IN TIIK DEOADB 

Area in square miles in ^ 1900-1910 


1900. 

1910. 

Total 

Per oent. 

6,631 

0,7o3 

3,122 

47 

).287 

802 

—485 

-^38 

0,492 

4,R'5.'5 

—1,827 

—28 . 

240 ! 

316 

—76 

—32 

14,0j0 

I5,'i36 

886 

6 ‘ 

41,jS7 

46,326 

2,738 

G 
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The increase in area irrigated through government agency was almost 
nullified by the decline in other sorts of irrigation. , 

The new canal irrigation was .largely in tracts which had previously been 
unculturable (we have already noted that the Lower Jhelum Canal irrigated 1,166 
square miles and that that of the Lower Chenab was extended by ,602 square mOes, 
aU of which had been practically desert waste before), and hence was necessarily 
associated with new cultivation ; yet the total increase in cultivated area was less 
than the increase in area irrigated by State canals, .showing that, outside the 
colonies, cultivation must have remained practically stationary. 

The figures suggest two rather contradictory conclusions ; — ^that diminu- 
tion of labour by disease and emigration resulted in contraction of effort, and that 
cultivation in the old districts had already been extpded so far that it could go 
no further ; the first indicates a body of labour only just sufficient to cultivate the 
land, the second indicates a pressure of population on resources. The history of 
previous periods however all goes to^show that the latter is the correct inference, 
and the former may be largely discounted on the ground that 1900 was an excep- 
tionally dry year in which all wells were worked to their utmost capacity. 

The public health and agricultural progress of the decade form gloomy 
subjects, and it is a relief to turn to the brighter picture afforded by the economic 
aspect of the peoples’ life and the extension in trade and industrial effort. 

The harvests of the decade were, on the whole, above average, prices fluctuat- 
ed considerably but showed a marked rise above those of previous periods ; wages 
rose practically in proportion to prices, so that consumers did not sufter whflst 
producers flourished. The position of the agricultural community was strength- 
ened by the passing of the Land Alienation Act of 1901 and at the same time 
a growing interest in co-operative credit societies which sprang up in districts 
scattered throughout the province led to a great improvement in the economic 
position of those who joined them. 

The average wages of agricultural labourers and of artisans in towns are 
shown in the inset table and compared with the average price of W'heat ; there 
being no material on which to base an index number, the purchasing power of 


Avjsbaob monthly wages. 


Year. ^ 

Price of wheat 

1 per mauad* 

1 

AgricuUurah | 

Urban (artisans). 


Rupees 

! 

Maunda of 
wheat. 

Rupees. 

Maimds of 
wheat. 

1901 

Ks. a. p. 

2 8 0 

Rs. a. p. 

7 7 0 

2-98 

Bs. a. p. 

18 0 0 

7*20 

190E 

2 4 0 

7 11 0 

3*42 

1 

19 8 0 

8*86 

1903 

2 4 0 

6 12 0 

1 3*00 

IS 4 0 

8*11 

i 

1904 

2 0 0 

7 8 0 

8*33 

18 2 0 

9*06 

1005 

2 8 0 

7 2 0 

j 2*85 

21 4 0 

8*60 

lOOG .. ^ 

2 8 0 

8 4 0 

3*30 

22 8 0 

9*00 

1907 ^ 

2 12 0 

9 14 0 

3*59 

24 0 0 

8*73 

1908 ^ ^ 

4 0 0 

10 S 0 

2*65 

30 14 0 

7*72 

1909 ^ «« 

3 12 0 ! 

i 

10 7 0 

2*78 

27 0 0 

7*20 


wages has been shown in wheat which, being a common food and a staple which 
tends to regulate the price of a large number of other commodities, helps to indi- 
cate the real fluctuations in wages. 

The number of factories employing twenty or more operatives rose from 
132 in 1900 to 443 in 1911; both the volume and value of imports and exports was 
more than doubled in the decade ; towards the latter end of the decade there was 
a boom in company promoting, and although most of the companies were unsound 
or even fraudulent their ^ flotation showed the growth of a more enterprising spirit 
amongst those with capital and indicated that there was scope for more healthy 
enterprises. 
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Section IV. — The Conditions of the Decade 1911-21 

i 

23. The decade opened in hopeful circumstances ; two years had gone by in' 
wliich the general health had been good and promised a freedom from the epide- 
mics and hea^'y mortality which had marked the previous eight years ; a succes- 
sion of satisfactory harvests, high prices for produce accompanied by a rise in 
wages sufl&cient to cover that rise, and a rapidly increasing export and import 
trade had left both the agricultural and tra^ng communities in a condition of 
prosperity ; the presence of capital and a desire to utihse it was indicated by the 
rapid expansion of joint-stock enterprise, and a real step forward in industry had 
been taken and had resulted in the number of factories doubling within the space 
of ten years. The terrible wave of disease had left a diminished population with a 
reduced capacity for reproduction, but on the other hand had been most seveie 
in the more densely populated tracts and had helped to equalise the distribution 
of the people ; the opening of canals in the deserts of the west and the colonisation 
of the areas commanded by them had gone far to relieve the pressure in the 
districts from which the colonists had been drawn, whilst in those parts which 
had been first colonised the population was increasing rapidly and exhibited a 
marked increase in vitality. 

Unfortunately the first autumn crop of the decade was a bad one, but it was 
succeeded by a good crop in the following spring, so that on the whole the first year 
was an average one ; it was succeeded by two years of fair harvests and the fourth 
year of the decade 1914-15 produced bumper crops at both seasons. This period 
was one in which the public health was excellent, the death-rate was low, and the 
birth-rate increased each year showing the marvellous recuperative powers of the 
people whose fertility had suffered much as a result of the widespread fever epide- 
- mic of 1908. During the first three years of the decade the exports from the 
province increased at a very rapid rate and were associated ivith a rather smaller 
increase in imports resulting in the balance of trade turning in favour of the pro- 
vince ; joint stock enterprise continued to boom and, though a large number of 
companies failed, there was a great rush to register new companies of all natures. 

This wave of good health, proi§perity and enterprise now received a check. 
The boom in company promoting came to a sudden end ; the majority of ventures 
had been unsound from the start and were doomed to failure, and in 1912-13 a 
large number of fraudulent provident societies were wound up ; in the following 
year there was a banking crisis and ten 'banks failed, to be followed by nineteen 
more in the next year ; thereafter joint stock enterprise declined, its unsound 
nature having shaken the faith of the would-be investor. 

■" The outbreak of war in August 1914 was accompanied by less disturbance in 
the life of the' province than might have been expected ; its one immediate effect 
was to reduce the^amount of exports and imports but it had little effect on prices 
till 1917 ; though the people of the Punjab responded magnificently to the call for 
recruits and added' lustre to their ancient martial tractions in every war area, 
and though the reality of war was brought home to every village throughout the 
province, the direct effect' of the war on population statistics is too small to be 
traceable. 

In 1915 a severe outbreak of plague put an end to the period of increasing 
good health and vitality and the year showed a rising death-rate associated with a' 
declining birth-rate ; the harvests of 1915-16 were both of them bad, the produc- 
tion in the province was no longer able to nullify the effect of the war on prices and 
in 1917 commenced a period in which prices rose too rapidly to allow the economic 
svstem of the country to adjust itself and in which disticss and hardship m.ade 
itself felt. The strain on the railway systems of the country resulted in a dis- 
location of communications and markets, and to some extent the province reverted 
to its condition of earlier days in which local variations in production had imdue 
effect on local prices. 

Political disturbance, engineered from Germany and America, in the early 
davs of war had produced a feeling of restlessness and the economic iiresshre 
enhanced this feeling and provided a fertile field for the dissemination of political 
propaganda of a virulent anarchic type. 

Disastrous harvests in 1918-19, and the unparalleled loss of life which ac- 
companied an epidemic of influenza in the latter part of 1918, brought matters to a 
climax ; open mutiny had to be quelled by force in the spring of 1919 and left an 


General. 
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altermatli of racial feeling accompanied l)y industrial unrest resulting in strikes and 
open opposition to authority. 

Good harvests in 1919-20 proved insufficient to stay the upward rush of 
prices, and a general failure of crops in 1920-21 created a previously unknown 
position in which the margin of export proved insufficient to regulate prices which 
therefore became dependent upon local supply and demand and soared to heights 
hitherto unknown, — so high that wheat was actually imported into India fcom 
Australia in spite of the heavy freightage charges. 

The decade closed amidst a general gloom contrasting strongly with the 
cheerful circumstances in which it had opened ; in that gloom however there were 
yet signs of better times to come ; the population was showing a recovery from the- 
efiects of the influenza unequalled anywhere else in India; the agricultural com- 
munity had weathered the storm -with remarkable buoyancy and a magnificent 
spread of co-operative endeavour had placed large numbers from amongst it in a 
position to reap full benefit from any improvement in conditions ; trading returns 
were increasing rapidly in value if not in bulk and joint stock enterprise, cleansed 
by the failures of the earlier years, was beginning to make slight progress on 
sounder lines. 

Tbd War. 24. The Punjab, -with its courageous and head-strong Sikhs of the plains, 

its determined Musalman fighting races of the Salt Range, its disciplmed and 
steadfast Dogras of the foot-hills, and closely associated as it is with the cheerful 
and pugnacious Gurkhas of Nepal, has long been kno-wn as the Sword-Arm of 
India. These elements in its population with many others, some of whom had 
already been tried and tempered in the furnace of war and some who had not, 
all combined to add further meaning and point to that name during the long 
struggle in which the British Empire, had to call upon its resources in men and 
material to the uttermost limits of its boundaries and outposts. 

On practically every front in Europe, Asia and Africa the Punjabi was at 
some time or another to be found fighting and laying do^vn his life in a struggle of 
which he but dimly realised the meaning ; in his distant home-country his relations 
were training and rendering themselves fit to join him, all sections of the people 
were contributing ia ser-vice or cash towards the success of the ventm-e in which he 
was engaged, and the countryside itself was raising produce and even surrendering 
the capital improvements it had collected in times of peace in the same great cause. 

At the census of 1911 the number of men enumerated in the province -who 
were employed in the Imperial and Indian State Armies were 65,283 and 9,376 res- 
pectively, these numbers including reservists and men on leave in the province ; it 
was independently ascertained that there were at that time, apart from reser-vists, 
94,701 Punjabis ser-ving in the Imperial Army ; of these 23,310 were stationed in 
the Punjab, 69,173 in other parts of India and 2,218 outside India. 

At the beginning of 1915 there were over 103,000 Punjabis, of whom 86,907 
were combatants, in the Indian Army ; during the war no less than 395,493 men were 
enlisted in the pro-vince and the total munber who served in the army during the 
continuance of war was only just below half a million. Detailed figures for districts 
and States are reproduced below by the courtesy of hlr. M. S. Leigh from whose 
war history they have been abstracted ; they are inserted here, not as a tribute to 
the magnificent efforts they illustrate, but as statistics showing the distribution of 
the martial races in the Punjab and thro-wing some light on the monetary resources 
of its inhabitants as shown by their contributions to objects connected -with 
the war — 
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Kangra 

123 

5,796 

17,113 

823 

129 

616 

HosWarpur 

163 

6,901 

21,163 

791 

114 

1,366 

JuUundur 

138 

3,286 

16,404 

672 

177 

3,827 

Ludhiana 

90 

5,996 

23,341 

622 

180 

2,909 

Perozeporo 

166 

2,224 

20,639 

325 

4« 

6,971 

Lahore . . 

182 

1,601 

10,800 

322 

306 

16,417 

Amnfaor . . . , 

162 

6,328 

23,600 

804 

239 

4,329 

Qurdaspur 

144 

2,396 

19,204 

602 

229 

2,415 

Siolkofc 

166 

2,709 

16,339 

450 

09 

1,733 

Gujrauwala 

168 

1,643 

14,843 

271 

226 

2,136 

Qujrat 

129 

4.610 

27,336 

672 

83 

1,016 

Shahpur 

108 

2,834 

16,600 

210 

277 

1,742 

Jhelum 

82 

8,652 

31,881 

990 

203 

1,104 

Rawalpndi 

90 

8,624 

36,292 

1,336 

213 

3,921 

Attock 

84 

2,849 

18,861 

383 

104 

1,169 

Mianwali 

66 

1,169 

6,000 

187 

269 

623 

Montgomery 

89 

14 

3,002 

26 

130 

1,229 

Lyallput 

149 

338 

8,266 

102 

369 

6,479 

Jhang 

86 

44 

966 

9 

106 

1,390 

Multan • • . . ' 

136 

39 

4,700 

16 

176 

2,990 

Muzaffargarh . * 

96 

18 

2,042 

6 

118 

649 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

89 

10 

1,047 

8 

66 

i 612 

BRITISH DISTRICTS .. 

3,367 

80,146 

423,006 

11,208 

6,171 

86,941 

Dujana 

4 


1,266 

7 

8 

19 

Pataudi 

‘ 3 

, , 

460 


60 

224 

Kalsia 

10 


1,014 

3 

138 

363 

Loharu 

i . 3 

6 

378 

1 

7 

35 

Nahan * . 

! 23 

, , 

1,207 

32 

684 

37 

Mandi 

29 

, ^ 

1,124 

8 

96 

828 

Suket 

9 

, , 

240 

3 

191 

94 

Kapurthala 

46 

271 

6,914 

116 

1,108 

1,401 

Malcikotla 

12 

178 

3,934 

61 

1,870 

336 

Paridkot . . , , 

23 

88 

2,769 

46 

672 

1,789 

Chamba 

22 

8 

499 

27 

269 

384 

Patiala 

243 

3,898 

37,020 

780 

8.232 

4,600 

Jind 

46 

1,283 

' 8,673 

311 

2,013 

1,160 

Rabha .* .. 

43 

1,086 

7,000 

184 

994 

3,263 

Bahawalpnr , . , , i 

131 

3 

4,086 

9 

611 

11,635 

STATES . . . j 

647 

6,821 

76,663 

1,680 

16,043 

26,028 

CJontributed by the staff of various Government departments, 
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.. 

total PUNJAB ..j 

4,014 j 

86,967 

498,509 

12,794 

22,486 

112,960 


Close on one-eigLtli of the total number of males of military age joined the 
army ; in Rawalpindi and Jhelum Districts more than one man in every-three served 
with the colours during the war. Contributions to war funds and war Joans amount- 
ed to thirteen and a half crores or to over five and a half rupees per head of popuJa- 
tion. 

The indirect effects of the war have been roughly indicated in the preceding 
paragraph and wifi, be treated more fuUy in the succeeding paragraphs which 
deal with several phases''of the provincial life which were materially influenced by 
war conditions. 

It comes as a shocJr to the imagination to compare the mortality directly 
caused by the war with that due to natural causes ; though war casualties were 
amongst the pick of the population they were nmnerically insignificant when 
contrasted with the death-roll caused by the slightest of epidemics ; indeed it is 
undoubtedly true, as observed by Mr. Leigh, that the Avar saved more lives in the 
Punjab owing to the collection of men in cantonments Avhere the ravages of influenza 
in 1918 were met by efficient medical precautions and remedies than it wasted on 
the field of battle. It is possible that the absence of so large a proportion of the 
able-bodied from their homes indirectly afiected the population by lowering the 
birth-rate, but so many of these men were able to visit their homes on leave that 
the efieot Avas not great enough to be discoverable from statistics. With regard 
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to its effect upon the numbers of tiie population tbe war is an almost negligible 
factor of a decade which it itself will render unique in history as long as civilisation 
lasts. , ; _ 

HeJaflon 25, We have already had to refer to vital statistics, and, before discussing 

'ttstics'and decade in detail, it is necessary to examine the theoretical rela- 

tion between them and census results and to try to estimate the extent to 
-sails. which reliance can be placed on their accuracy. The system of registration of 
births and deaths, which is the basis of the vital statistics, was fully described in 
the Census Report of 1911 and need not be discussed at length ; sufhce it to say 
that it depends on periodical reports made at police stations by petty village 
officers. The illiteracy of the majority of’ the individuals responsible for the 
^ reports combined with the difficulty of ensuring any effective check on the 
accuracy of their reports renders many omissions possible but does not lead 
to the registration of any events which have not occurred, and it is therefore 
probable that the statistics show too few births and deaths ; on the 
other hand the ratio of error by omission is probably much the same from year 
to year and from district to district, hence in normal times the vital statistics 
should give an accurate comparison of conditions in different places and at different 
times. On the whole, deaths arc more widely known than births and possibly the 
vital statistics tend to omit more births than deaths, in which case they lead to an 
expectation of a larger population than is revealed by an ensuing ccnsiis, as was the 
case in 191 1 ; on the other hand severe epidemics, such as the influenza epidemic of 
1918, form occasions on which it is impossible for the village officer to keep account 
of the deatLs which are occurring on every side, and in some localities they may 
carry off all .those officers whose duty it is to make and receive reports.; a Trn'on the 
number of deaths registered during such epidemics may be expected to be far less 
than those which actually take place. 

There is no satisfactory way of comparing vital statistics with census results 
for areas subject to fluctuating migration ; using the term native to indicate a 
person bom and enumerated in the area concerned, the following diagram show’s 
immediately that the solution of the problem is impossible : — 


Natives in 1911. 


'Natives in 1921. 

Births in the area, y 
Emigrants in 1911. J 

^ ^ — 

5 Emigrants in 1921 



^ Deaths in the area. 

Immigrants in 1911. < 


Immigrants in 1921 . 

Outsiders. / 


^ Outsiders and deaths 



outside the area. 


We have figures for the first two quantities on the left and for the first three 
quantities on the right of the diagram ; each of the seven lines shows the origin and 
goal of an imlaiown number of persons ; in mathematical language we have seven 
unknowns connected with five known quantities by only five equations ; there is 
no one correct solution to such a problem and hence to correlate -vital statistics 
with census figures we must import various assumptions as, to the nature of the 
stream of migration. ' ‘ 

Without resorting to mathematical reasoning we can illustrate the impos- 
sibility by quoting an extreme case : — suppose that soon after the census of 1911 a 
great wave of migration entirely altered the constitution of the population of any 
tract and that a return wave occurred before the census of 1921, then the vital 
statistics refer to persons who were in the tract neither in 1911 nor in ’1921 and 
hence have no connection with the census figures. 

Subsidiary Table Y at the end of tbis cliapter contrasts tbe increase in the 
actual and natural populations of all districts with the excess of birtlis over deaths 
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during tlie decade, that is, with the natural increase ; hut before that table can be 
of any use it. is necessary to understand how far the tliree sets of figures should 
agree ifi they were absolutely accurate, and I therefore explain the connection 
between them below ; — The ino'ease in actual popidation exceeds the natural increase 
by the excess of immigration over emigration in the decade. 

The natural population of 1921 equals the natural population of 1911 plus 
all births in the district minus deaths amongst persons bornin the district. But the 
deaths amongst persqnsborn in the district equal the deaths in the district minus 
the deaths amongst immigrants plus the deaths amongst emigrants. Hence the 
increase in natural population exceeds the natural increase by the excess of 'deaths 
amongst immigrants over deaths amongst emigrants. 

To compare the figures we want, in the first case, to Icnow the excess of im- 
migration over emigration in the decade, and in the second case, to know the excess 
of deaths amongst immigrants over those amongst emigrants ; neither of these 
quantities are Imown and neither of them can be calculated from the figures 
available. 

As a matter of fact the two equations which have been mentioned are 
identical the immigration during the decade equals the immigrants enumerated 
in 1921 minus those enumerated in 1911 minus the deaths amongst immigrants ; 
similarly, the emigration during the decade equals the number of emigrants 
enumerated in 1921 minus those enumerated in 1911 minus the number of deaths 
amongst emigrants. If we substitute these equivalents in the first equation it 
reduces itself to the second equation. 

We can however establish a direct connection between the census figures 
and the vital statistics provided we assume that the stream of migration is con- 
stant and al^o assume some reasonable death-rate as being applicable ta 
migrants. 

The death-rate in the Punjab has averaged 36’2 per mille during the last 
decade, but 44'7 of the deaths have been amongst children of less than five 
years of age so that the death-rate amongst the remainder has only been 20 
per mille. Most of the migration of 'the Punjab is within the prorince and the 
migrants include few children of tender age, hence it is reasonable to assume a 
general death-rate of 20 per mille amongst them. 

With this general death-rate one fiitieth of-the immigrants present in 1911 
die each year andiat-the end of the decade only four-fifths of 
them suryive. Of 1,000 new immigrants coming in during 
theyear 1911-12 ten die in that yeai^nd twenty in each 
of the nine remaining years so that 810 survive at the end 
of the decade ; of 1,000 new-comers in 1912-13 ten die in 
that year and twenty in each of the remaining years so 
that 830 survive ; and so on. Thus out of 10,000 new 
immigrants who come in during the decade only 9,000 
survive as shown in the margin. 

The immigrants in 1921 are made up of the survivors of those present 
in 1911 and of the survivors of -the new immigrants who came in during 
the decade, hence the number of immigrants enumerated in 1921 equals 
four-fifths of -those enumerated in 1911 together with nine-tenths of those who 
have come in since that year. Hence the number of inamigrants of the decade 
can be calculated from the census figures and in an exactly similar way the 
number of emigrants during the decade can also be calculated. 

The excess of immigrants over emigrants during the decade has been 
calculated according to this method for every district and state and the results 
are entered in column 11 of Subsidiary Table IV. 

But, as we have already seen, theitotal increase in any district is made 
up of this excess and of the excess of births over deaths ; hence we can calculate 
the excess of births over deaths from the census figures alone and compare the 
result with the numbers actually recorded. 

As the system of registration precludes the possibility of more births or 
deaths being recorded than actually occur, any error in the vital statistics must 
be in the direction of showing too few ; and if calculation from the census figures 
shows a greater excess of births over deaths than the recorded figures the error 
must be in the number of births recorded and vice versa. 


810 
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Attook 

Gnjrat 

Mianwali 

Lyallpur 

Jhelum 

Gurdaspur 

Jhang 

Sialkot 

Muzaffargarh 

3Elawalpindi 

Idultan 

Kangta 

Hoshiarpur 

Ludhiana 

HisBar 

Karnal 

Bora Ghazi Khan 

Ambala 

Amritsar 


Ferozeporo 

JuUundur 

Lahore 

Montgomery 

Shahpur 

JSimla 


Eecorded 

deaths. 


Calculated 

deaths. 


Bifferenco 
per cent. 


The inset table shows the corrections that must be applied to the ^tal 
xne inseo statistics in order to make them 

— — agree with census results, pro- 

District. “frTent? vidcd the assumptious on 

which the calculations have 

been based do not vitiate the 

attook •• 168,959 197,076 16-6 argument; but before we Can ac- 

Qnjrat •• 115762 mill? ^9-8 ccpt these correctioiis We must 

^ttiinur ‘.1 258!860 183’, 870 9-7 see how far those assumptions 

Sli SS SI are j,«tifiaHe The asBump- 

jhane ^ . 162,445 175,448 S’l tions that have been made are : 

;; S? lo?:6?2 -d) The death-rate amongst 

Kawaipindi . . 191,626 203,480 6-2 migrants IS about 20 pel' m^ite ; 

Wra ;; Se So (2) the same number of immi- 

Hoshiarpur .. 316,059 329,577 4-3 grants come in and the same 

:: igiiu? 304:337 It number of emigrants go out 

Karnal .. 353,466 358,998 1-6 eveiy year ; and (3) once an 

Amba?a““^“ " ^s^o s^M^o ol immigrant comes to a district 

Amritsar .. 363,498 366,328 0*6 he does Bot leave it and an 

_ ______ emigrant never returns.^ 

births. births. per cent. The first ESSUmption IS based 

Ferozeporo gTOUnds and it is 

JuUundur . . 353,093 356,354 0*9 safe to Essume that the death- 

MoSomery ^ 0,^2 2 V -3 rate amongst migrants is not 

Shahpur . . 268,459 336,711 25*4 far feom 20 per imlle ; for the 

sake of argument let us assume 

the impossibly high death-rate of 

40 per mille amongst migrants and work out the result ; selecting a few 
•districts at random we find that in Attock the recorded deaths should 


168,959 

267,052 

116,762 

258,860 

170,368 

324,812 

162,445 

359,708 

187,897 

191,626 

265,634 

257,856 

316,059 

203,639 
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363,466 

146,043 

273,820 
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Recorded 

births. 


197.076 

16*6 

300,736 

12'7 

127,117 

9-8 

183,870 

9-7 

186,306 

9*4 

362,541 

8-6 

175,448 

8-1 

388,609 

8*0 

201,612 

7*3 

203,480 

6*2 

280,362 

5*5 

269,209 

5*2 

329,577 

4*3 

211,410 

3*8 

304,337 

3*5 

368,998 

1*6 

165,504 

1*3 

275,420 

0*6 

366,328 
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457,256 

457,689 

0*0 

353,093 

356,354 

0*9 

485,359 

493,601 

1*7 

229,082 

280,902 

21*3 

268,469 

336,711 

26*4 

8,286 

21,202 

155 *0 


is not 
for the 


be increased by 14'9 instead of 16'6 per cent. ; m Multan by 6‘8 instead 
-of by 5'5 ; in Kangra by 3’1 instead of 5‘2 ; whilst in Shahpur the recorded 
births should be increased by 17‘4 instead of by 25*4. The result of 
assuming an impossibly high death-rate is to alter the conclusions but 
slightly, hence the result of 20 per mtlle not being an absolutely correct 
death-rate for migrants will afiect the results very slightly indeed. In other 
words the first assumption scarcely affects the accuracy of the result. 

Now take the-second assumption ; by assuming that the migration was 
constant we found that nine-tenths of the migrants of the decade survive at the 
end of it ; if all the migration occurred directly after the 1911 census then four- 
fifths of them would survive, whilst if it all occurred just before the last census 
the whole of them would survive ; in other words, the difference caused in the 
figures in column 11 of Subsidiary Table IV would bave to be increased or 
decreased by only one-ninth even if the whole migration took place in 1911 or 
in 1921, hence the difference necessary in them on account of the slightly 
fluctuating nature of migration must be very slight indeed. 

The third assumption however leads us further astray as much migra- 
tion is temporary ; if an immigrant both arrives and departs during the decade 
he has no effect at all on the statistics ; if however he was enumerated as an 
immigrant in 1911 his subsequent departure is equivalent to an unrecorded death. 
■Similarly a man who both emigrates and returns during the decade does not 
affect the calculations, but if an emigr^t enumerated in 1911 returns during 
tbe decade bis arrival is equivalent to an unrecorded birtb in the district. 

The third assumption therefore affects the accuracy of the result in 
districts in which the immigrants and emigrants recorded in 1911 were largely 
temporary migrants and have since returned to their homes. 

Having analysed the effect of the assumptions on which they are based 
we can now examine the results. At the head of the table are districts in which 
-either (1) the deaths have not been fuUy registered, or (2) immigrants in 1911 
bave since returned to their homes. Amongst the istricts at the head of the 
list are Attopk, Lyallpur, Jhelum, Giudaspur, Jhang, Sialkot and Muzaffargarh 
in all of which the balance of migration bas been away from the district and 
probably several immigrants recorded in 1911 have since left them ; in these 
our third assumption has probably resulted in magnifying the correction which 
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is necessary in the recorded deaths. Aihongst the districts at the foot of the list 
Ferozepore, Lahore and Montgomery are ^stricts which have been gaining by 
migration and to which no doubt many old emigrants have returned, in them the 
correction to be applied to the number of births on record has probably been 
exaggerated. 

On the whole our-third assumption has tended to enhance the correc- 
tions which the figures show to be necessary ; yet, even as they stand, these 
corrections show that remarkably little error exists in the vital statistics ; in only 
five districts out of twenty-five does the error exceed ten per cent. It has 
always been recognised that vital statistics are inaccurate but I have been unable 
to find records of any attempt to gauge the extent of the inaccuracy, I believe 
that this attempt establishes the fact that the vital statistics are far less erro- 
neous than their most friendly critics have imagined. 

Having, I hope, proved that the method employed does not lead to violent 
errors and also that the majority of the vital statistics are very close to the truth, 
I must give some reasons to account for the exceptional cases of Montgomery, 
Shahpur and Simla. In the last case this is easy for more than two-thirds of the 
population of this district is urban and almost entirely consists of periodic or 
occasional visitors ; this district forms an example of the fictitious case, men- 
tioned early in this paragraph, of an area in which the vital statistics refer to 
persons who were present in the district at neither census. 
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the immigrants constituted il per cent, of the total 
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Immigrants. En, grants, Shahpur the immigrant pro- 
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^ dropped from 21 per cent, to 

; 11 per cent, in the decade ; 

47 31 35 . 28 where the stream of migration 
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J7 12 ^4 ^7 tion concerning it must lead 

4 7 16 12 to appreciable error and in 

21 19 14 12 these two districts, at least, I 

13 . 15 9 8 abandon reliance on the 

^5 ^4 le i| accuracy of the conclusions I 

8 7 25 27 have drawn. The existence of 

J2 if 19 these exceptions renders it 
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5444 districts in which violent fluc- 
11 11 22 26 tuatiohs in the proportion of 

^7 ^7 fg 20 immigrants at the two censuses 

21 21 12 . 13 most afiect the results ; this is 

11 .11 ^6 ^6 done by the inset table in 

4477 which I have tried to place 
^ ^ ^ ^ those districts for which the 

“ results must be least reliable at 


the top. Except in the first three districts the fluctuations have been insufiicient 
to afiect the results materially, whilst the figures in the lower part of the table 
show how very constant the stream of migration must be tluoughout the greater 
part of the province and therefore support the conclusion that the results 
are little afiected by 'the second assumption on which they were based. 

Before leaving this subject it is perhaps necessary to meet an argument 
by which the whole method might be attacked, which is that the discrepancy 
between vital statistics and census results has been assumed to be due to errors 
in the former rather than in the latter. My reply to this is that census figures 
for total population are subject to very little error ; those for immigrants and emi- 
grants are however affected by birth-places being incorrectly recorded, for instance 
an immigrant father may give his own birth-place for every member of his 
family forgetting that some members were born after his immigration ; the 
error therefore is limited to one of the four figures for immigrants and for 
emigrants of 1911 and of 1921 . Using the same method, but assuming that 
the vital statistics are correct, we find that the error in Attock would be any one 
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of tie following : — 

(1) Immigrants of 1921 siould be 46,065 instead of 16,830. 

(2) Emigrants of 1921 should be 495 instead of 29,732. 

(3) Immigrants of 1911 should be 51,078 instead of 19,446. 

(4) Emigrants of 1911 should be — 3,516 instead of 28,116. 

All these errors are far beyond the boimds of possibility^, hence it is 
reasonable to assume that the comparatively small correction in the vital statistics 
is the one to be adopted. Similarly in all other' districts it will be found that 
there is either a small error in the vital statistics or an impossibly large-, error in 
the census figures, and hence it is entirely justifiable to use the census figures as 
a check on the vital statistics but not to invert the process. 
bUo Health, 26. Except for the devastating epidemic of influenza which swept over 

India in 1918 and caused the largest number of deaths which have ever occurred 
in’the Punjab in one year since any record of vital statistics has been maintain- 
ed, the health of the province maintained a high general level throughout the 
decade. 

Compared with other provinces in India both the birth-rate and the death- 
rate of the Punjab are high; in 1916, 1919 and 1920 the Punjab showed the 
highest birth-rate in any of the ten large reporting provinces in India ; in 1911, 
1914 and 1915 the Punjab birth-rate was only exceeded by that of the Central 
Provinces, whilst in the remaining four years of the decade only the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces showed higher birth-rates. In 1915 the 
Punjab was unfortunate in showing the highest death-rate in India, and in 1917 
Bombay was the only province returning a higher death-rate ; in the other eight 
years the Punjab has stood third on the list three times, fourth twice and seventh 
twice, whilst in 1920 it took ninth place. < 
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In reading the following brief account of the health conditions of the 
decade, great assistance vnXL be found from reference to diagrams numbers 9, 
10 and 11 which will be found to illustrate the characteristics of the years in a 
way which enables each to be regarded in association mth the others : — 


No^lO * Deaths in the Punjab, British Territory, during the decade 
_ 1911 - 1920, according to c£usc. 
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1911 was described at the time as an exceptionally healthy year except for 
the occurrence of plague, which disease contributed 8‘9 to the death-rate of the 
year. The healthiness was mainly due to a defective monsoon which resulted in a 
freedom from fever which only contributed 15’ 3 to the death-rate and was lighter 
than in any previous year since 1887. There was an outbreak of cholera in the 
Siallcot District, but though severe for a time it was not of sufficient extent to affect 
the death-rate of the province to any appreciable degree. A glance at the diagram 
shows that the birth-rate of this year was exceeded five times in the decade and 
that in six subsequent years the death-rate was lower ; yet at the time the birth 
and death-rates were described as high and low respectively, showing at once how 
much more favourable the conditions of health were in this decade than the last. 

1912, described as the healthiest year since 1886, quite eclipsed the pre- 
vious year in the brightness of its vital statistics ; another weak monsoon resulted 
in an even further decline in the death-rate from fever, plague abated and there 
were no epidemics except one of small-pox. The total death-rate of 26-6 was the 
lowest for many years and was accompanied by the very high birth-rate of 45’3, 
due probably to the effect of three consecutive healthy years on the fertility of the 
population. 

1913 started mth a legacy from the previous year in the shape of small-pox, 
and this disease continued till the middle of the year causing a greater mortality 
than it had done for seventeen years previously ; in February it accounted for 
8,551 deaths, the highest number ever recorded from it in a single month. An 
early and weak monsoon produced conditions unfavourable to the spread of plague 
which showed a mildness unknown for many years ; the conditions were also un- 
favourable to fever, and though fevers accounted for more deaths than in the two 
previous years they could not be termed severe. The death-rate rose to 30-2, 
the birth-rate just exceeded that of 1912 being 45-4: which was the highest recorded 
in the province since 1900. 

1914 proved to be yet another healthy year ; the continued sequence of 
these had a cumulative effect on the birth-rate in each year and in this year it rose 
to 46-3, the highest for any year in the decade ; this rate had been exceeded only 
once since 1878, namely in 1899. This year marked the end of a series of years in 
which the fertility of the people gradually recovered after the prejudicial effect of 
the great malaria epidemic of 1908. In this year the mortality from both fevers 
and plague increased, and though neither of these were heavy they showed an 
appreciable effect on the total death-rate which rose to 32-0. 

1915 was a bad year in comparison with those preceding it ; heavy rain in 
March and April delayed the hot weather and produced conditions favourable to 
the flea, the chief disseminator of plague, and a severe epidemic of tliis disease 
resulted ; in respect of other diseases the year was a healthy one. The total death- 
rate rose, entirely on account of plague, to 36‘3 and at the same time Ihe birth-rate ‘ 
dropped to 43‘6. 


In 1916 a heavy and prolonged monsoon caused an increase in malaria, 
and more than half the deaths of the year were caused by fevers. In other 
respects however the year was a bright one; plague was less than it had ever 
been m the Punjab since it first made its appearance in the province, in fact in 
July the province was declared to be free of plague for the first time for twenty 
years. The total death-rate dropped to 30‘7 and the birth-rate rose to 45' 6 being 
the highest recorded in any province in India. 

In 1917 heavy rainfall in April and May followed by a monsoon which gave 
much rain from June right on into October, produced conditions in which an 
epideimc of fever was inevitable ; from September onwards malaria was rife and 
^ j epidemic was the worst since 1908. Plague on the other hand was very light 
nnd the year was the lightest small-pox year on record. The birth-rate reached 
practically the same figure as in the previous year, but the death-rate rose owing 
to the fever epidemic to 37 '9. 

■ first nine months of 1918 shewed little indication of the dreadful visit- 

ation of ffisease and death which swept the province in the closing months of the 
year. Plague was severe in March and April, but otherwise all diseases were less 
acti'^ than usual ; it is true that two epidemics of influenza appeared in August 
and beptember, the first in Lahore, Simla and Amritsar, and the second univer- 
sally spread over the province from Gurgaon to Attock ; but the influenza was of 
a mild form and caused mconvenience but no alarm, in fact the death-rates in 
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■these two months were the lowest during the year. But in October influenza of a 
most malignant type spread over the whole countryside, and the death-rate for 
the month leapt up to 13'9 per mtlle against a normal average of 2'8 ; in the next 
month it increased to the staggering figure of 34'2 and in December declined to 
7’0 against a normal average of 2'9. 

The next paragraph deals Avith this outbreak of malignant influenza and in 
this review of the years of the decade suffice it to say that the death-rate for the 
year rose to 81‘0 whilst the birth-rate dropped down to 39'6 ; population which, 
according to vital statistics had been increasing rapidly and steadily throughout 
■the decade, now fell within the short space of three months to very bttle more 
than it had been at the end of 1913 five years previously. Though the outbreak 
lasted but three months, the death-rate for the year rose to the highest figure on 
record, and that for November to a figure incomparably higher than had ever been 
recorded before in a single month. 
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1919 proved to be a very bealtby year ; small epidemics of cholera and 
small-pox formed unpleasant features but did notprevent tbe deatb-rate from drop- 
ping to tbe lowest on record since 1912. A very sbort-lived rnonsoon resulted 
in bttle fever, and plague was light. Tbe low deatb-rate was mainly tbe result of 
tbe absence of fever and plague, but it is a matter of speculation bow far that 
absence was due to tbe weeding out of the weakbngs by tbe aivful mortality of tbe 
previous year. 

There was no recrudescence of tbe influenza though a few cases were reported 
and caused anxiety to tbe medical authorities, but tbe disease left its mark upon 
tbe year in tbe shape of an exceptionally low birth-rate. It is noteworthy however 
that tbe low birth-rate of 40‘3 returned in tbe Punjab was yet tbe highest return- 
ed by any province in India ; and that tbe deatb-rate of 28'3 was exceeded by 
eight out of tbe other nine large provinces ; which two facts illustrate tbe marvel- 
lous recuperative powers of tbe population. 

1920 was again a healthy year ; there was little rain except for some unusual 
falls in May and there was little fever. Tbe Punjab again took pride of place in 
India in respect of its birth-rate of 42'9, which, though low, was considerably in 
excess of that of the preceding twelve months ; and again its death-rate of 28’6 
was exceeded by six other provinces. 

To sum up, the decade may be described as an exceptionally healthy one 
with the exception of the one appalling outbreak of influenza in 1918 ; in a series 
of particularly good years 1915 and 1917 stand out as less healthy than the rest 
owing to epidemics of plague and fever respectively. This series of good years 
has resulted in a high birth-rate, which however was brought doum with a rush in 
1918 and has not yet reached its former level though it has improved in each of 
the subsequent years. 

At the end of the decade there were most cheering signs of a rapid recovery 
after the desolating events of 1918; the death-rate was exceptionally low and though 
the birth-rate was naturally at a low ebb after the exceptional mortality amongst 
young adults in 1918 it was yet improving ; both in respect of its birth-rate and 
death-rate the Punjab was comparing most favourably with other parts of India, 
and renewing its depleted population at a greater rate than any other province, 
he 27. Rumours of the existence of influenza in the Punjab arose in July of 

1918* but no cases were definitely reported till August when the disease appeared 
) 18 . in recognisable form in Simla, Lahore and Amritsar ; the disease was then in a mild ^ 

form with very low case mortality and caused no anxiety ; it was more prevalent 
amongst Europeans than Indians. This light epidemic died out and was succeed- 
ed by a second in September which was of much greater extent and spread through- 
out the length and breadth of the Punjab ; but it too was of a mild variety and 
caused few deaths. The mild form of the disease in both epidemics is illustrated 
by the fact that the death-rates in August and September were lower than the 
average for those months and were less than in any other months of the year. 

In October the disease appeared for the third time ; it was now in a malig- 
nant form and was alhed with a very fatal type of pneumonia ; by the middle of 
the month it had spread throughout the plains of the Punjab and reached the 
hill districts soon after. It appears to have been spread mainly by returning 
military umts, post office and railway employees and general travellers ; 
the infection was extremely rapid, the period of incubation being rather less than 
two days. 

From the middle of October to the middle of November the state of the 
province beggars description. Hospitals were choked, dead and dying lay 
by the sides of the roads, burial grounds and burning ghats were strained beyond 
their capacity and corpses lay awaiting burial and cremation. Terror and con- 
fusion reigned supreme, the postal and telegraph services were disorganised, and a 
harassed and depleted medical service struggled valiantly but inefiectually to cope 
with the disease. During this period large numbers of the educated classes earned 
the gratitude of the sufferers by devoted self-sacrifice and social service, whilst 
medical students throughout the province rendered every assistance within their . 
power. 

The disease proved especially fatal to yoimg adults including women of 
child-bearing age, and was said to single out pregnant women more than others. 

It was capable of treatment, and even elementary knowledge of simple rules of 
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iealth would liave rendered it far less disastrous ; as far as can be ascertained the 
case mortality was rather under five per cent, amongst Europeans, about six per 
cent. among Indians of the higher classeswho were ableto obtain medical attention, 
and anything over fifty per cent, amongst the Indians of the countryfside who had 
no knowledge of the treatment to be adopted and could not obtain medical aid. 
In towns though the medical stafi could not attend all cases, they were able to do 
a great deal more than in rural tracts by the publication of advice as to simple 
precautions and expedients, Avith the result that the mortality in urban areas was 
only 36 per mille as against 51 per mille in rural areas. 

During the first five years of age males were more subject to attack than 

females, but above this age the mortality amongst 
females was much in excess of that amongst males ; 
the greatest mortality was amongst persons of 15 
years of age and upwards each succeeding age 
group after tliis showing a greater death-rate from 
the disease than that below it. This is clearly 
shown by the marginal figures which show the 
death-rate for each group amongst both males 
and females. 

It must be noted that no separate returns of 
deaths by influenza were prepared at reporting 
stations ; in its various phases the malignant 
type resembled sometimes pneumonic plague and 
sometimes relapsing fever; it was almost invariably 
returned under the head of fevers, and separate 
figures for it have been compiled by the medical authorities by deducting the 
normal number of deaths in each month from the total recorded during the epide- 
mic ; this method was no doubt rough and was more likely to result in minimising 
the number of deaths than in exaggerating it for it is probable that during the epide- 
mic the mortality from other fevers was less than the normal for the time of year. 
It is, however, not from misclassification so much as from failure of the registration 
system that we may expect errors to exist in the returns prepared for influenza ; 
with the countryside being devastated by the scourge it must have been impossi- 
ble for village chauhidars to give in accurate reports of the number of deaths ; 
it is extremely probable that a great deal of the mortality never found its way on 
to the death registers, and that the vital statistics grossly underestimate the num- 
ber of deaths caused by the epidemic. As far as the statistics can be trusted, 
the incidence of the death rate in the difierent districts of the province is given 
below — 



Death-rate from influenza by districts. 




Gurgaon . . 

.. 123*1 

Amritsar 



42*2 

Kolitak * . 

.. 96-2 

Muzaffargarh 



41G 

XiiidUiana . 

.. 77-4 

Lyallpur 



41-2 

Hissar 

.. 67-2 

Mianwali . , 



41*1 

Montgomery 

.. .. 65'4 

JuUundur 



40*3 

Karnal 

. . 60-8 

Gujrat 



39*8 

Ferozopore 

.. 57*5 

Shahpur 



36*5 


56*0 

Jhclum 



35*1 

Multan 

.. 53*9 

Attock 



32*0 

Dora Ghazl Khan 

. . 53*5 

Sialkot • . 



29 '3 

Gujranwala 

.. 40*4 

Hoshiarpur 



26*0 

Gurdaspur 

.. 45-7 

Rawalpindi 

, . 


25*9 

Ambala 

.. 44-9 1 

Simla 



23*9 

Jhang 

.. 44*5 

Kangra 



22*9 


Age. 

Death-rate ;per mille. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under 1 

30-66 

27-47 

1—5 

37-03 

38-82 

6-~10 

25-22 

29*5S 

10—15 

28 42 

40*91 

15—20 

43*60 

69‘G7 

20—30 

47-46 

59-10 

30—10 

60-22 

63*01 

40—50 

52-72 

60*30 

50—60 . • 1 

88*68 

80*16 

60 and over 

77*00 

92-74 

All ages 

45-71 ' 

54 76 


The mortality was heaviest in the south-east of the province, but there is 
some doubt as to the figures for Gurgaon as in that district there was an epidemic 
of relapsing fever going on concurrently Avith the influenza and it was impossible 
to separate the figures for the two ; the hill districts were affected least, and 
it may be noted that it was in these that the epidemic appeared and disappeared 
latest. 

By the end of November the influenza was rapidly disappearing in the- 
plains, but it was nearly a month later before the hill districts were free. Though . 
the epidemic died out as quickly as it appeared, and did not recur in the last two- 
years of the decade, it left behind it a population depleted of its young adults 
and its effect on the birth-rate will probably be traceable well into the next- 

decade. 
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The diagrams whicli illustrate the preceding paragraph show far more 
clearly the effect of the epidemic than any description can do ; note for instance 
the enormous rise in the death-rate of 1918 and the sudden drop in population in 
the midst of a period of continuous and rapid increase as shown by diagrams 9 
and 10; and, more striking than aU, note the course of the death-rate by months 
over the whole decade as shown in diagram number 11. 

28. It has often been said that the spread -of canal irrigation is accompanied 
nnectionjjy deterioration in the health of the people, due to the conditions of canal- 
®®rriga- irrigated tracts being favourable for the production of malaria. In paragraph 62 
anfl of the 1911 Census Report this drawback of canal irrigation was made the subject 
of comment, and a diagram was inserted to show the connection between it and 
fever mortality ; in examining that diagram I have failed to see that it supports the 
theory that it is said to illustrate. 

The theory is an important one and I have gone into the available statistics 
in great detail, but can find nothing in support of it; it is however so widely accepted, 
that I insert a diagram illustrating one of the many ways in which I have attempted 
to test it. The basis for the fever mortality figures in this diagram are those for 
rural tracts only, and by omitting the figures for 1918 from the totals of the decade 
I have eliminated the influenza epidemic, which spread without any relation to 
irrigation ; separate figures for malaria are not available but it constitutes the 
principal disease amongst those tabulated as fevers. For irrigation figures I have 
chosen those given in the Season and Crop Report for 1918-19 as they appear 
to be representative for the decade as a whole. 


Ho. 14. CAKAL IRRIGATIOH and MORTALITY from FEVERS. 

The first column of figures shovis the number of deaths from 
fevers, per nillie of population, during the decade 1911-20 . 
omitting the year 1918. 

The second column of figures shows the number of acres 
irrigated from canals in every square mile, in the represent- 
ative year 1916-19, 

The figures in the first column arc plotted in a curve, and 
those in the second column are indicated by horizontal lines 
opposite to them, i 
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. (hagram shows at a glance that there is no obvious connection between 
‘Canal imgation and fever ; six widely irrigated districts have a very low fever death- 
rate, the ruost widely irrigated of all is exceptionally free from fever. Only two 
widely irrigated districts have high fever mortality, whilst two more have a 
mortality close to that for the province as a whole. Manwali and Ambala, with 
practically no canal irrigation, suffer severely from fever; Lahore, Shahpur, 
Liyallpur and Ferozepore "mth widespread canal systems are remarkably free. 

Moreover in those irrigated districts which do suffer severely from fever 
there Me special causes for its prevalence, which, though they arise from canal 
urngation are not necessary concomitants of it ; these districts are, Guiranwala, 
Jiamal, Multan and Amritsar, •’ * 
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In Gujranwala, Karnal and Amritsar the presence of water-logging has long 
been recognised as inimical to health and its eradication has been the subject of 
much thought and endeavour ; in Multan, surrounded by rivers, there is a very 
• large area of irrigation by inundation, which leaves water lying on the surface far 
longer than irrigation from perennial canals. If these four districts were omitted 
from the diagram, the majority of irrigated districts would be left congregated at 
the bottom of it, almost indicating that canal irrigation is beneficial in combating 
fever; but I certainly do not put this forward as a theory and I limit my conclu- 
sions to the negative assertion that statistics show no connection between fever 
and canal irrigation except when accompanied by water-logging. 

The introduction of canals may lead to an increase of fever, but does not , 
bring an increase sufScient to render the tract more liable to fever than tracts 
where canals are unnecessary. 

29. The following statement in which sown and matured areas are shown Agricultural 
.as percentages of the average sown and matured areas for the decade and failed 
areas as percentages of the sown areas, gives a rough idea of the nature of each * 
harvest and the result on the total produce for each year of the decade. 

mu .-iu j--. 7 and 8 which illustrate 

this paragraph should be refer- 


Tear, 

KhartJ. 

liabi. 

Total. 

Sown, 

i'ailed. 

So^vn, 

Jrailed. 

Uatured. 

I91M2 

69 

31 

HI 

14 

93 

J932-I3 .. 

106 

24 

9i 

13 

99 

191344 

111 

24 

90 

10 

99 

1914-15 .. 

112 

18 

115 

7 

122 

1915-16 . . 

81 

27 

100 

24 

84 

1916-17 

118 

10 

111 i 

16 

119 

191716 

111 

19 

122 

XI 

123 

1918-19 

78 

41 

79 

10 

74 

1919-20 

110 

17 

101 

10 

1 no 

1920-21 

104 

36 

78 

26 

75 



red to as the note on each of the s 
years of the decade is read and 
will then be found to reflect 
most of the characteristics of 
those years. The scales of the 
two diagrams should be care- 
fully noted, otherivise they will 
give a wrong idea of the relative 
importance of spring and 
autumn crops ; for in order 
to show the variations in 
the latter, they have had to 
be shown on a much larger 
scale than the spring crops. 

The decade opened (fis- 
astrously ; there were no 
early rains in 1911 and 
kharif sowings were very 
much restricted in conse- 
quence and covered a smaller 
area than in any other year 
of the ten ; this was in one 
way fortunate for an intense 
drought which lasted from 
the middle of June till the 
latter end of August caused 
very heavy failure. 

The canals stood the 
strain upon them ve^’’ well, 
but irrigation on their lower 
reaches was scanty ; and the 
water in the rivers was so 
low that many inundation . 
canals failed to ftmction at 
all ; in freely providing water 
for fodder crops the Govern- 
ment canals did good ivork 
and saved thelives of thou- 
sands of cattle, for fodder 
scarcity was acute. 

Most unusually heavy 
falls of rains occurred on 
October 26th and continued 
for some four weeks, entirely 
changing the agricultural 
outlook and enabling the 
people to attempt to recoup 
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their losses by solving spring crops on a larger area than usual. A wet January 
raised hopes of a record spring harvest, but extreme dryness in the next two- 
months dashed these hopes ; showers in April saved the wilting crops and' the 
resulting harvest was well above normal. 

The result of the miserable kharif and good rabi was a total of matured crops 
for the year only 7 per cent, below average. 

1912-13. A wet April assisted the sowing of cane and cotton ; a weak and 

fitful monsoon which 
arrived rather late 
and ceased earlier- 
than usual, was not 
favourable to kharif 
crops, but neverthe- 
less the sown area 
was above average- 
irrigated cotton did 
particularly well, as 
it usually does in 
years of little rain, 
and the season also 
proved favourable for- 
cane ; other kharif 
crops though shoiving 
a marked improve- 
ment over the previ- 
ous year were not 
good ; failure amongst 
bajra and jowar was 
extensive and led 
to a scarcity of fodder- 
in the ensuing cold 
weather. 

The early cessation 
of the monsoon led to> 
reduced rabi sowings,, 
and an exception- 
ally dry October 
andNovember created 
rather a gloomy out- 
look, but - later on 
there were plenty of 
showers and an aver- 
age crop resulted. 

1913-14 was another 
normal year with- 
out specially marked 

characteristics ; the early part of the year was wet and led to increased kharif 
sowings, cotton and jowar were both sown in much larger quantities than usuaL 
The early part of the monsoon produced copious precipitation but August was 
^ exceptionally dry month and the monsoon withdrew completely in September. 
Cotton and cane did remarkably well, but jowar and bajra failed badly ; the 
harvest was in general good in the west but poor to bad in the south-east ; this 
accounte for the low outturn of jowar and bajra which are more extensively 
^mvn in the south-east than elsewhere ; their failure again led to cold weather 
fodder scarcity in this part of the pro-vince. In spite of the early cessation of the 
monsoon, winch interfered ivith the working of inundation canals, the heavy 
rains before August left the ground so moist that in the west the rabi sowings 
were in excess ; but elsewhere they were restricted and the sown areas and 
produce of the spring staples fell off considerably. 

. . 191-4:-15 was marked by an early monsoon which gave excessive 

mm m Jidy and again in the latter part of September, but suffered a prolonged 
break m August. Sown areas were again above the average but there was a 
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'• -decline in cane and cotton as the ground was dry at the time these two crops had 
to-be put down, whilst the low price of cotton in the previous year also tended to 
prevent wide somngs. The heavy rain in July did much damage to maize, the out- 
turn of which was poor ; the south-east part of the province suffered most from the 
August break and once again the jowar crop was a bad one ; bajra which was more 
■advanced at the time of the break did not suffer and did better than in the previous 
year. On the whole the kharif crop was more successful than in the preceding year, 
-but maize, cotton and sugar were produced in much smaller quantities. 

Early winter rains combined with the moisture in the soil from the down- 
pours of September encouraged wide rabi sowings ; more rain than usual in Feb- 
ruary and March were favourable to the crops, and, except for rather rmsettled 
weather at harvest time, the season was particularly good and resulted in the largest 
sown and matured areas ever recorded ; a noticeable feature of-the season was the 
enormous^ rise in the production of gram, this due to the fact that extension of 
sowings are almost always in unirrigated lands as the cultivation of irrigated lands 
is not subject to much fluctuation. 

Two fair years and a good one had placed the farming co mm unity in a strong 
position when 1915-16 opened, and it was fortunate that this was so for it turned 
■out to be a trying year with two bad 'harvests. 

The country was dry at the time of kharif sowings and very small areas were 
brought imder cultivation in unirrigated tracts ; a scanty and ill-^stributed mon- 
soon, which was 41 per cent, in defect in the aggregate, caused widespread failure 
amongst all crops ; the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan tracts however escaped the 
general misfortune ; all crops except maize showed a great falUng off in sb'wings, and 
all except rice, maize and sugar faired badly and produced little, the t^ee excep- 
tions being crops which are most widely gro'wn in the two tracts which escaped 
the general failure of the monsoon. Cotton sowings were restricted even more 
than others, the continued low price caused by war conditions prejudicing this 
crop. 

A thoroughly bad kharif did not destroy the optimism of the farmers, 
and, in spite of the bad monsoon, two periods of rain ip September enabled 
them to sow rabi crops almost up to the normal extent. The sub-soil water was 
low, rivers were low and canals were running under difficulties ; all depended on^ 
the winter rain and this proved to' be very scanty with the result that failure 
was very heavy, practically one-quarter of the sown area failing to mature at 
all whilst the outturns on the matured areas were unusually poor. 

The year was a trying one, but the peasantry stood it well thanks to 
their prosperous condition when it opened ; in the south-east, which had failed 
to participate to the full in the good fortune of the previous three years, the 
pinch was felt most and some slight distress made itself felt. _ _ 

Conditions looked gloomy when 1916-17 opened, but some ram in June 
improved matters and helped cotton and cane sowing.^ The monsoon started 
in the latter half of July and gave very heavy precipitation throughout August ; 
it slackened off again in September and finished up by giving very heavy rain in 
the beginning of October ; it was very much more heavy and prolonged than 
usual. Kharif sowings leapt pu, maize which had been widely sown the previoiis 
year showing less increase than others, and cotton also did not share to the full 
in the extension. The heavy rains proved beneficial to the- kharif crops, but were 
rather too heavy for jowar whilst the cotton crop was a very variable one ; in 
the result excellent yields were given by all crops except jowar, and all except 
this and maize and cotton showed a very much greater production than in the 
previous year ; this undoubtedly proved the best autumn cropping season in the 
decade. The heavy monsoon left conditions excellent for the rabi soivings, wmch 
did not fall far short of the records of 1914-15 ; all rabi crops shared in the widely 
extended sowings, particularly gram ; yields were good, but that of wheat was 
moderate and the total produce of this crop did not show so much increase aa 

might have been hoped from the extension in. sowing. 

The year which followed, 1917-18, was a curious one full of contradictory 
features. The early spring was dry but rains in April and May l?d to an exten- 
sion of cotton and cane sowings ; the monsoon started on the 2nd June and was 
continually active till it withdrew on the 25th September •, its early start, and 
its extreme ■violence caused floods and prevented kharif sowings, and the area 
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under all crops except cane and cotton fell considerably. Tbe season was one of " 
such continuous rain tliat all crops except cane suffered more or less severely, 
and the produce of all except this one crop fell. 

The continuous rain gave no opportunity for careful tillage before the rabi. 
sowing^, but the moisture in the ground was so excessive that a large area of 
very hastily prepared land was sown and the total area under crops was far in 
excess of that in any other j’-earin the decade ; a dry winter did no harm and the 
amount of failure was small, hence the matured area for the crop Avas very far 
above normal — so much so that in spite of the poor kharif the cropped area of 
the year was a record beating even that of 1914-15. Yields however were not good, 
due partly to the fact that the heavy monsoon and its accompaniment of a 
severe epidemic of malaria prevented careful preparation of the ground and also 
the usual attention which is paid to the grmving crops. As regards total 
produce the year was most disappointing ; all kharif crops except cane 
shoAVed a marked decline, and though the produce of rabi crops was far 
above normal only those of gram and barley exceeded the figures registered 
in 1915 and again in 1920, in both of Avhich years the matured area was less 
than in this year. On the AA^hole the year AA’-as good but disappointing, huge 
areas of matured crops producing yields of very moderate amount. 

1918-19, the black year for India OAAung to the Avave of disease which SAvept 
the country at the end of 1918, Avas also a black year _ agriculturally for the 
Punjab. Light rains in March and April assisted the soAving of cane and cotton, 
but the areas did not reach those of the previous year. The monsoon gave no 
rain except fitful showers in June and Avas much in defect throughout July; 
it improved during the first half of August and then gradually Avithdrew com- 
pletely ceasing at the beginning of September, and altogether it only gave half 
the normal rainfall. As a result of the drought kharif sowings were very much 
restricted and the sown crops suffered badly, the produce of all crops except 
cotton fell off very markedly, that of bajra being particularly Ioav. October 
and November Avere hot and dry, rivers were Ioav, inundation canals started 
running late and left off early, and even the perennial canals carried much less 
than the usual supply ; conditions Avere thus most unfavourable for rabi soAvings 
and the influenza epidemic still further restricted them so that the soaaui area 
dropped to only 79 per cent, of its average for the decade, but as the major 
portion of this area Avas irrigated there Avas not a great deal of failure except in 
the south-e^st of the province. 

Both harvests were very poor, the kharif approximating to the Avretched 
one of 1911 Avhilst the rabi was the worst, except for that of 1921, in the whole 
decade ; the matured area for both harvests together was the lowest recorded 
during the decade. The only crops which did not do badly Avere cane, cotton 
and maize, most of Avhich Avere either irrigated or grown in the Himalayan and 
Sub-Himalayan tracts Avhich Avere not quite so rainless as the rest of the 
province. 

By the end of the year the agricultural community in the Ambala DiAusion, 
and in the Dera Ghazi Khan District were reported to be suffering from the 
adverse conditions ; cattle had suffered throughout the province ; war conditiona 
and a closure of goods traffic owing to railway strikes still further affected the 
situation and there were few breaks in the general gloomy outlook. Prices were 
high owing to the reduced cropping and an increased demand for export, but 
•there was insufficient surplus grain for this to benefit the smaller proprietors. 

_ In 1919-20 the monsoon gave heavy rain for two months commencing in 
the middle of July, and there was showery weather bothbefore and after it. October 
and November were unfortunately dry and restricted the rabi sowings, but all 
sown areas of both seasons showed large increases over the preceding year though 
they were not abnormally high ; failure was lighter than usual and the yields 
were very much better. 

Excessive heat in the early summer melted the snows rapidly and the 
monsoon, though short, was heavy ; the rivers therefore ran at a high level 
and the inundation canals had full supplies. 

The figures for area indicate a good year not far above normal, but refer- 
ence to diagram number 8 shows that the ultimate produce ;of both harvests was 
exceptionally good ; probably this was the best year of the decennium though 
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tlie figures for area disguise the fact and point to 1914-15, 1916-17 and 1917-18- 
being better. 

1920-21 marked a return to tbe agricultural conditions of 1918-19, rain 
was lacking tfiroughout tbe year and canals suffered from the lowness of the rivers. 
The monsoon set in late in June but was very weak except in the south-east 
and in the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan tracts ; throughout the next three 
months it was greatly in defect and it was followed by a rainless autumn. 

The kharif sowings were not restricted as much as might have been 
expected, but failure was very heavy ; the rabi sowings were the lowest recorded 
for over ten years and the small area sown had a higher percentage of failure 
than in any other year. The rabi crop was the poorest recorded for many years 
and the kharif was comparable with those of the bad years 1911, 1915 and 
1918. 

The year was one of mild distress ; resort had to be made to suspensions 
and remissions of revenue and to the granting of concession carriage rates for 
fodder ; famine test works were opened in Hissar, and, though they proved to 
be unnecessary, this fact marks a nearness to famine conditions which had long 
been unlmown in the Punjab. 

The decade since the last census thus consisted of four good years, three 
moderate ones and three bad ones ; but it is useless to attempt to compare 
cropping and produce returns with those of former decades as cultivation in the 
Punjab has not yet attained a state of 'equilibrium audits constant extension 
renders the comparison of the results of years separated by any considerable 
period useless as a test of the conditions of such years. 

The decade has been free from famine, and straitened conditions have 
only been experienced in the south-east which did not share equally with the rest 
of the province in the good years. 

The diagrams attached to this paragraph do not indicate that the fluc- 
tuations in cropping are making any progressive change, all can be traced to the 
nature of the seasons and to temporary price conditions ; no crops except cotton 
appear to be gaining at the expense of others, and even with cotton this tendency 
may be due to the fact that prices were low at the beginning of the decade and 
improved rapidly towards the end rather than to any permanent disposition to 
'• sow it more extensively. 


30. The figures for the year 1920-21, when compared with those for 1910 

given in paragraph 22, show 
a decline of 17 per cent, in 
cultivated area associated with 
an increase of 30 per cent, in 
irrigated area, but examina- 
tion of the figures for inter- 
mediate years shows that this 
comparison does not give a 
true indication of the changes 
which have occurred. The 
actual figures for each y&ar of 
the decade, together with 
those w^hich have already 
been given for 1900 and 
1910, are showm in the inset 
table ; they show that the 
comparison of figures recorded 
at ten year intervals is not 
satisfactory gauge of pro- 



Areas in square miles. 

Irrigated from 
state canals. 

Irrigated from 
private canals 

Irrigated from 
j wells. 

Irrigated from 
other sources. 

Total area 
irrigated. 

Gross cultivated 
area. (Sown 
area). 

1900 


6.631 

1,287 

6,492 

240 

14,650 

43,687 

1910 


9,753 

802 

4, 666 

316 

15,636 

46,325 

1911-12 


10,877 

618 

5.344 

243 

17,112 

41,107 

1912-12 


10,978 

774 

6,628 

279 

17,659 

42,984 

1913-U 


11,020 

745 

^ 5,877 

270 

17,921 

42,701 

1914-15 


11,857 

827 

5,020 

250 

17,954 

49,556 

1915-16 


11,632 

754 

5,633 

226 

18,246 

40,475 

1910-17 


12,612 

814 

5,364 

265 

19,055 

49,538 

1917-18 


12,003 

802 

4,611 

262 

17,678 

61,356 

1918-19 


11,767 

609 

6,982 

194 

18,552 

34,146 

1919-20 


13,601 

765 

5,625 

310 

20,201 

45,487 

1020-21 


13,274 

701 

6,056 

211 

20,242 

38,377 

Dacado 

•• 

11,063 

744 

6.604 

251 

1 

18,462 

44,573 


Extension of 
Cultivation. 


gress ; fluctuations from year to year totally echpse progressive changes. 

It is at once evident that years of favourable rainfall when the sown 
area is most extended are also years in which irrigation, and particularly that 
from wells, is restricted ; and that well-irngation is most widespread in dry 
years when the sown area is smallest ; the years 1917-18, 1918-19 and 1920- 
21 indicate this very clearly. 1900 was a dry year and 1910 was one of good 
rainfall ; the comparison of figures for those years tends to magmfy the increase 
in cultivation and decrease in well-irrigation ; this consideration supports the 
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’rices, 
ages and 
ricultural 


Upper Jholum 
Upper Chonab 
Lower Bari Uoab 


.. 639 

w 940 
1,332 

2,811 


assertion made in paragraph 22 that by the end of the decade 1901-11 cultiva- 
tion was nearing its limit of extension rather than that labour was scarce. 

If we examine the general trend of the figures throughout the las.t decade, 
rather than the figures for the first and last years, it is evident that irrigation 
from state canals has actually increased by 22 per cent, in the last ten years, 
that the irrigation from private canals and from wells has^ remained practically 
unchanged though varying from season to season, that irrigation from other 
sources shows a slight regular decrease, and that the total cultivated area does 
not show any regular extension sufficient to be traceable amidst the ^fluctuations 
due to seasonal differences. 

During the decade the area irrigated from state canals has permanently 
increased by about '2,400 square miles -without any corresponding increase in 
the cultivated area of the pro-vince ; this strildng fact is not due to the separa- , 
tion of Delhi with its small area of cultivation which is roughly about 360 
square miles and is insufficient to affect the figures. 

We have seen that by 1920-21 the three canals opened during the decade 
were irrigating 2,811 sque-^^e miles and, as most of the 
irrigation from the Lower Bari Doab and some of that 
from the Upper Chenab is of land which was pre- 
"viously uncultivated, it is clear that the cultivated 
area in settled tracts has, on the whole, declined. 

Each decade has shown a rapidly decreasing rate of extension of cultiva- 
tion outside the areas rendered cultivable by new irrigation ; in the last three 
decades this has been very marked and it is evident that the province has now 
reached a stage when it can expect no increase in the area under cultivation 
except by the opening of new canals or the adoption of a different system of 
agriculture. 

Though practicable schemes for stiU further extending the canal systems 
of the province are in progress, the problem of conveying available water 
to available wastes is becoming more and more complicated ; the time is already 
approaching when the whole of the cold weather supply in most of the great 
rivers "will be used for irrigation ; storage of the excess waters of the rainy season 
does not hold out a prospect of providing a means for extending irrigation at 
a rate bearing comparison with that of the last seventy years ; even if all 
engineering difficulties are overcome the wastes suitable for cultivation under 
irrigation are not inexhaustible. 

Of the three great obstacles to increase in population — war, pestilence 
and famine — ^the first was removed directly British Government was established, 
the last was gradually removed by the growth of communications and of an 
agricultural surplus, and the second -will be reduced as knowledge of even the 
simplest rules of hygiene spreads amongst the people ; all now depends on the 
maintenance of the agricultural surplus ; its existence has depended on the 
extension of cultivation which in the past has been rendered possible, in culti- 
vable areas, by settled conditions and, in uncultivable areas, by the construc- 
tion of canals ; the first possibility of extension has now been exhausted, the 
end of the second is in sight ; the system of agriculture must be changed so as 
either to raise more produce from the present cultivated area or to bring under 
cultivation areas which are at present regarded as uncultivable. 

31. There is a very distinct difference between the prices realised by 
farmers at harvest time and the subsequent prices realised in the larger grain 
markets ; the former reflect the nature of the seasons more, and the demand for 
export less, than the latter. 

The following short account refers to harvest prices: — In 1911-12 the prices 
of all grains remained high, being assisted by a brisk demand for wheat for export, 
but that of cotton dropped considerably ; in the next year cotton improved whilst 
wheat went still higher. In 1913-14 cotton and sugar, of which there had been 
good crops, declined in price ; wheat rose slightly and the coarser food grains went 
up on account of scarcity. 

1914-15 was an excellent year for the agricultural community ; prices 
were high except for cotton which suffered owing to exports failing off on account 
of the war ; jowar and bajra fetched high scarcity prices, but, as these are mainly 
gro-wn for home consumption, this told rather against than for the Punjab 
peasant proprietor. The next year was one of poor crops and prices rose all 
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rouad, that of cotton rose briskly as a demand for export. once more asserted 
itself ; in this year complaints about the high wages demanded by agricultural 
labourers began to' be heard and scarcity of labour was, perhaps for the first 
time, a real handicap to the farmer. 

In 1916-17, with the return of good harvests, prices showed a tendency to 
drop all round, but cotton and wheat were not affected the year was one which 
fully restored the position of the people which had been somewhat shaken in the 
■previous year." 

K general slight increase in prices occurred in 1917-18 but the outstanding 
^feature of the year was the price of cotton which soared above anything previously 
known ; the nexb year was marked by high prices caused by poor cropping and an 
increased demand for export, but there was insufficient surplus grain for this to 
benefit the smaller proprietors. 

_ In 1919-20 excellent harvests following after a bad year resulted in a general 
drop in prices, but wages continued to rise rapidly ; the bad harvests of 1920-21 
forced up prices once more, and they attained the highest general level reached 
during the decade. 

Turning from harvest prices to those obtaining in the principal grain mar- 
kets of the province which are shown in diagram No. 16, we find a very rapid and 
practically continuous increase throughout the decade. 



The outbreak of war in 1914 caused a sudden rise in prices at the end of 
that year and tliis continued the next year and was enhanced by a poor monsoon. 
In 1916 wheat exports were severely restricted, prices hitherto unknown creating 
a position of grave anxiety, and a big check ensued : in the following year exports 
were again restricted but military requirements necessitated a considerable export 
of wheat and gram and the prices of these two started to rise again. In 1918 and 
' 1919 poor production combined -with export for military pm’poses caused a further 
rise and in the latter year record prices v/ere reached ; in 1920 exports were still 
imder control and good harvests resulted in an abatement of price. 

How long the phenomenally high prices reached in the decade will continue 
after the adjustment of trade following the conclusion of the war it is impossible 
.to foretell, but there is little prospect of prices ever failing to pre-war level and 
much of the rise must be permanent. The miserable crops harvested in the last 
year of the decade have since caused the unparalleled position in which India has 
had to import wheat from Australia' and local prices have broken loose from the 
control afiorded by export. 

Regular wage censuses have been held in the pro%dncein 1909, 1912 and 1917; 
amongst other statistics available in the reports are the normal daily wages of 
urban labour in some of the principal cities and the normal dail)’’ v/ages of 

t 
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rural labour in every district; it is difficult to estimate average wages 
obtaining in tbe province from these data but an attempt has been made as 
follows ; — where the normal wages vary between two limits’ the mean of these 
has been taken for the unit concerned ; in towns this has been multiplied by 
the number of people in the 'category concerned and ,the average worked out 
accordingly ; in rural areas the average of district mean wages has been taken 
without any attempt to allow for the varying numbers of people concerned in 
each district. The results are probably of sufficient accuracy to allow comparison 
of the three sets of wages and have been incorporated in the table reproduced 
below 



Daily wages in 

ANNAS. 

Increase per 

CENT, 

Wages expressed in 

MAUNDS OP WHEAT 

PER MONTH, 

Class op labour. 

1909. 

1912. 

1917. 


■ 

1909. 

1912. 

1917, 

Urban-^ 

Iron and hardware * • 

12 

16 

17*6 

33 

9 

6*0 

9*4 

7*7 

Brass and copper 

16*75 

16 

IS 

—4^ 

12J 

S*S 

9*4 

7*9 

Carpenters .. » 

16*6 

18 

19-75 

16 

10 


10-6 

8*7 

Cotton weavers 

4-25 

6-25 

9 

47 

44 


3*7 

4-0 

Masons and builders 

15-25 

17-25 

19-5 

13 

13 

7*6 

10-2 

8-6 

General unskilled 

6-26 

7 1 

8-76 

12 

26 

3*1 

4*1 

3*9 










General unskilled » . 

-5-33 

5-6 

6-7 

3 

22 

2*7 

3*2 

2*9 

Carpenters . ♦ 

11-5 

12*25 

15-33 

6 

26 

5-7 

7-2 

6-8 

Blacivsmiths . • , * 

9*75 

13*75^ 

14*25 

41 

4 

4*9 

8*1 

6*3 

Masons 

12-76 

14*76 

16-5 

16 

12 

1 

6*4 

8*7 

7-3 

Ploughmen 

% 

2-2 

4*1 

5-5 

86 

34 

1*1 

2-4 

2*4 


The low wages of rural labour and especially those of ploughmen are mainly 
due to the fact that they are usually accompanied by some payment in kind. In 
calculating the figures in the last three columns the price of wheat has been taken 
as Rs. 3-12-0 in 1909, Rs. 3-3-0 in 1912 and Rs. 4-4-0 in 1917. 

Variations in wages always show a drag over those in prices, and as the 
price of wheat was lower in 1912 than in 1909 and 1917 it is natural to find that 
wages in that year had a comparatively high purchasing value. Without 
going into minor variations which the accuracy of the figures does not warrant, 
the table shows that wages have been increasing rapidly and that, except in the 
case of one class of urban labour, the increase during. the period 1909-17 more than 
compensated for the rise in prices. 

Comparison "with the figures given in paragraph 22 shows that urban wages 
and also the wages of unsldlled agricultural labour had rather less purchasing 
power than in the previous decade. It is unlikely that the immense rise in prices 
since 1917 has been fully reflected in wages and it may be expected that the report 
of the wage census to be held in 1922 "vviU show a drop in the purchasing power of 
all classes of wage. 

Up to about 1907 the purchasing power of wages had risen steadily, but 
since then there appears to have been a slight drop and it may be anticipated that 
the next enquirj^ will reveal a distinct drop. Turning back to paragraph 10 it is ' 
clear that tins involves increased gains to the non-worldng lando-wner but does not 
necessarily lead to greater profit for the employer of mban labour ; this being so 
it is reasonable to expect that in the near future agricultural wages will rise at a 
greater rate than industrial wages. 
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It is interesting to examine the effect of a decade of rather unfavourable 

seasons and of rapidly rising prices and 
wages on the economic position of the 
farmer; the marginal table indicates that 
that position has undergone sbght but 
steady improvement, the proportion of 
land under mortgage has steadily fallen, 
more land has been freed from mortgage 
than has been mortgaged, and the price 
of land has risen considerably. 

The fact that the first three columns 
do not agree is due to the fact that -the 
proportion of the total land which has 
been cultivated has varied from year to 
year ; all the transactiofis involved in 
the table covered uncultivated as well 
as cultivated land. 


Year. 

j 

Percentage of culti- 
vated area under 
mortgage. 

Area out of every 
10,000 acres of 
cultivated land 
which was 

Average price of j 
cultivated land \ 
per acre. 1 

Mortgaged. 

o 

H 

<D 

C? 

Sold. 

1911 


11*9 

69 

88 

44 

129 

1912 " 


12-0 

74 

91 

54 

123 

1913 


11-7 

79 

'96 

GG 

107 

1914 

\\ 

11'6 

88 

102 

44 

249 

1915 


U-6 

83 

87 

49 

180 

1916 


11-5 

82 

76 

38 

216 

1917 

* *i 

Ji*4 

78 

67 

35 

227 

1918 


10*9 

69 

69 

35 

252 

1919 


10-9 

72 

1 90 

49 

184 

1920 " 


10-7 

90 

i 120 

49 

275 

.Moan 

.!j 

11-4 

78 

89 

46 

194 


000 'fl omitted — 

Share capital 
Loans from members 
Loans from non-memhors 
Loans from other societies, and 
central hanks 
Loans from Government 
Heserve fund 

Total 


Rs. 

8.94 

6.95 
4,20 

9,26 

77 

17 

30,29 


, 32. The beginnings of the co-operative credit movement amongst the 
people of the Punjab were described in paragraph 55 of the last census report. 

In 1911 there were four main types of society, two primary and the 

other two secondary. The usual primary type 
was an agricultural credit society devoting its 
energies to advancing money to its members at 
favourable rates to enable them to pay off old debts 
and to survive tbe temporary strain of unfavour- 
able seasons ; of these there were then 1,074 
societies scattered over twenty-three districts. 
Original members owned shares in the societies 
which they subscribed in instalments over a period of ten years after which the 
•shares weye returnable ; three-quarters of the profits were divisible amongst 
members as non-returnable shares and the remaining quarter was indivisible and 
was to be utilised to form a reserve fund ; other sources of worlring capital were 
loans and deposits from both members and non-members and from other societies 
of the same type or from the central banks and unions winch •will be described 
below. The available worlring capital of these 1,074 societies is detailed in the 
margin and consisted of about 30| lakhs ; of this sum lakhs were in the form 
of loans by one society to another and formed part of the worlring capital of 
both the loaning and borrowing society, and therefore were counted twice over ; 
it however carmot be called capital of the societies as a whole and omitting 
this item they worked -with a capital- of about 21 lakhs of which 16 were owned 
•either directly or indirectly by the members and 5 came from outside sources. 

This type of society bas retained premier place till tbe present time ; certain 
modifications have been introduced ; for example, during the year 1911 the system 
of granting Grovernment loans to societies of this type was abandoned as they 
could exist -without this help ; in 1916 all members who did not own shares in 
societies -were struck off the rolls, these members ha-ring formerly been admitted 
on a nominal payment but never baring been full and useful members of the socie- 
•ties. It was found that -with members owning shares of various amounts those 
who held large shares welcomed high rates of interest for the sake of the profit- 
sharing thus losing sight of the true co-operative principle, and in 1918 an attempt 
was made to eliminate the three-quarter dirisible share of profits ; nearly all the 
societies formed since, then have adopted the principle of indivisible profit and 
many of the old societies have followed suit. 

In 1921 the number of primary societies of this type — “ agricultural 

credit” — was 7, 605, scattered over every district of 
the province and including 19.6,691 members ; the 
worlring capital was over 216 lakhs and was made 
up as sho-wn in the margin ; in 10 years the 
capital has increased from SOJ lakhs to , 216 
lakhs ; that part of it which is not derived from 
other societies and central banks has increased 
from 21 to nearl^^ 133 lakhs and whereas in 1911 


OOO’s omitted — 

Share capital 
Loans from members 
Loans from non-membera 
Loans from societies 
Loans from central banka ' 
Loans from Government 
Reserve fund 

Total ' 


Rs. 

51,72 

14,13 

14,81 

2,07 

81,28 

37 

51,75 


2,16,13 


Co-Operative 
Credit Socic- 
ties. 
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Loans io memOera. 

Tear. 


Ra. 

] 

1911 


22,79 

10,38 

1912 


35,19 

10,72 

1913 


C2,55 * 

20,IG 

'1914 


7!, 69 

36,04 

39,83 

1916 


30,02 

1910 


33,25 

25.35 

1917 


31,58 

33,41 

1918 


33,04 

32,49 

1919 


47,40 

38,79 : 

1920 


C7,19 

49,30 

1921 


82,89 

41,72 , 

thrift. 

The objects for 

which 


ooo’s omitted— Only 7(5 pgr cent, was oiraed by members now 89 

per cent, is so oivned. Tliis marvellous advance in • 
members and resources lias been accompanied 
by a steady increase in useful endeavour ; the ’ 
main object of such societies is still the preation of 
funds to be lent to tbeir members and the amount 
of loans lent out and recovered each year is noted 
in tbe rnargin (eacli year ends on 31st July). 

It is the principle of these societies to advance 
loans only lor legitimate objects and to encourage 
' orrowed have been tabulated 
for representative societies from time to time ; each time this has been 
done the results have been somewhat similar and the folloiving figures are 
typical and represent the averages of 1917 and 1918 in the form of percentages 
of the total money given out in loans : — payment of old debt and redemption 
of mortgage 25 ; purchase of cattle 21 ; paj^ent of revenue 14 ; marriage 
expenses 7 ; household expenses 7 ; purchase of seed G ; trade 5 ; purchase 
of fodder 2 ; payment of rent 1 ; repayment of takavi (Government loans) 1 ; and 
miscellaneous 11. In 1915 a very interesting summary of some of the Avork done 
revealed that the members owed about 72^ lakhs to the societies but that by reason 
of their borrowings they had paid off at least 82 lakhs of old debt and mortgage 
and regained possession of over 8,000 acres of land, wlulst they had also accumu- 
lated saiungs of 50 lakhs in the societies’ funds. Nor did this alone represent 
their financial benefit, for, by reason of their greater affluence, they had beenpayin^ 
off many old debts from their private pockets without resorting to loans from the 
societies, and it is estimated that co-operators are now, paying off old debts at the 
rate of twenty laklrs per annum. A.part from the main object of creating funds 
from which to provide credit the societies brought into being a corporate feeling 
wliich could be directed by the leading members with the result that at various 
times they have launched out into other branches of work, amongst winch may be 
noted the purchase and distribution of improA’'ed implements and of improved 
seed, the sale on commission of agricultural' produce resulting in selection and 
grading of pro.duce and encouragement to plant good seed ; the corporate spirit 
has also led to a desire for education, funds have been provided for scholarships and 
for school buildings and dispensaries ; the inspecting staff has received training at 
agricultural colleges which they pass on to the members, members themselves have 
sent representatives to agricultural courses, and demonstrations of scientific methods 
of agriculture have been arranged in the villages ; it has further led to joint social 
endeavour in the direction of restricting marriage expenses and other extravagant 
expenditure, and of submitting disputes to arbitration. 

These varied interests have led to the formation of societies which are not 

primarily credit societies and 
which have not been included 
in the figures given above ; 
figures for these are gii’^en in the 
inar^u ; they are all societies of 
agriculturists and have all grorm 
out of the primary form of so- 
ciety of which there were 1,074 
in existence in 1911. The objects 
for which they -work are indi- 
cated by their titles and they 
are worldng for the good of their 
members in many subsidiary 
Avays. Members of these 
specialised societies-are probably 
nearly all of them members of 
credit societies as aa'cII, so that 
Ave must not’ add them to the 
numbers of agricultural co- 
operators ; and talcing 196,69T 
as the number of members of 
agricultural credit societies and 




1 NuMBLR or MEMllKUS. 

Class. 

No. 

Individuals 

Societies, 

\ 

Purchase and sale 

171 

1,537 

1,845 

Production and sale 

19 

597 

191 

Arbitration 

87 

10,299 


Consolidation o£ holdings 

60 

1,698 


Night schools 

45 

78i 


Silt clearance 

3 

49 


Bcclamation of Cho 
waste lands 

8 

371 

i 

I 

Thrift and savings , .1 

2 

37 


Cattle and sheep breeding 

n 

204 


Irrigation 

1 

16 


Cattle purchase 

0 

92 


Cattle insurance • • 

37 

. 529 
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noting that about 80 per cent, of the societies are amongst Musalmans, we find 
that one in every 20 persons actively engaged in agriculture and one in every 
13 agricultural Musalman workers belong to co-operative credit societies;* and 
from being a benefit to a few selected progressives in 1911 the movement has 
become one of general application affecting the whole of the agricultural life of 
the province. 


OOO’s omitted— 

Share capital 

Members’ loans and deposits 
Non-members* loans and deposits 
Loans from societies 
Loans from central banks 
Reserve fund 


Rs. 

3,13 

1,78 

52 

48 

1,81 

99 

8,74 


■ So far we have dealt.only with agricultural credit societies and their present 
day descendants. The other primary societies existing in 1911 were described as 
urban, and of them there were eleven, four of which were purely “ credit ” societies, 
two “ credit combined loith produce and sale of stores ” and five “ industrial ” consist- 
ing of four weavers’ societies and one blacksmiths’. The co-operative movement 
in non-agricultural circles is necessarily more varied though less extensive than 

amongst the agricultural classes. These 
eleven societies marked the beginning of a 
movement which has led to the formation by 
the end of July 1921 of 303 societies of which 
67 are amongst weavers ; they include 116 
“ credit ” societies and 180 ‘‘purchase and sale ” 
societies ; their aggregate capital is shown in 
the margin, and they have 15,371 members. 

This form of co-operation has not captured the imagination of the people 
whom it helps to the same extent as the agricultural credit system ; many societies 
have been formed and have been dissolved owing to lack of interest and the true 
co-operative spirit ; industrial societies have needed much supervision to render 
them successful ; but gradually types suitable to each class are being evolved and 
the existing societies are the results of a process of survival of the fittest and are 
doing an immense amount of good work ; amongst the credit societies may be men- 
tioned societies amongst employees of the North-Western Railway, the Telegraph 
Department, the Punjab Civil Secretariat, the Dhariwal Mils, and of various Munici- 
paUties and District Boards, but the multiplicity of detail is too great for a full 
exposition here. This completes a short analysis of the primary societies and 
we must now turn to the secondary societies which exist to supply capital and to 
organize the efforts of individual primary societies ; these are of four main forms, 
the Central Banks and Unions ; the Supply Stores and Supply Unions ; the first 
two are large credit societies that transact business with the primary credit societies, 
supplying them with capital in the form of loans and accepting deposits and 
loans from those which have surplus capital to dispose of ; besides supplying their 
own capital in the cause of co-operation they pool the capital of the primary 
societies and enable them to help each other in a way they could not do by 
themselves. 


Members of the central banlfs include both individuals and societies and since 
1916 at least half the shares issued have been reserved for societies ; on the other 
hand the union is an association of societies only and has no individual members. 
The share capital of the central banlrs is transferable but not returnable and the 
liability is limited by shares ; these banlcs pay a dividend on shares whilst the profits 
of a union are indivisible. The rival advantages of the two forms of secondary 
society are difficult to estimate ; the central bank is possibly more efficient in pro- 
viding loans for it controls outside capital, but on the other hand the desire for 
dividends may lead to an unduly high rate of interest ; the union is not affected by 
the greed of profit sharers and its supervision is much more efficient. The same 
difference which exists between central banks and unions differentiates Supply 
Stores and Supply Unions ; the former include individuals amongst their members 
and the latter do not. The former exist only in towns and have achieved little 
success, societies which are members of them are leaving them and seeldng to join 
supply unions instead ; here again the defect of the supply stores is found in the 
selfishness of individual members. 

These large banks and unions control a large amount of credit and have 
inspired confidence to such an extent that they are able to obtain large cash credits 
from the Bank of Bengal and other financial corporations. The progress amongst 


♦Nofe. — In Punjab British Territory the number of actual workers whose main employment is 
agrioulturo is 3,800,900 and the corresponding figure for Musalmans is 2,092,674, 
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central banks and unions is exhibited in the following table 



Central Banks. 



Weavers’ Central 
Stores and Sup- 
TLY Unions. 



1921. [ 1911. 1921. 1911, 1921. 1911. 


Number . . • . • • 

Number of 1 individuftls 
members, 3 sooiotics 

000*8 /Share capital .. 
omitted Loans from individuals ,,j 

Loans from central banbs • .| 

Loans from societies . .| 

I Loans from government 
Reserve funds . , 

Worldng capital . • • 

Year’s profit ,. .,j 


TJie co-operative movement at first caused widespread opposition from the 
money-lending classes but it is now an accepted fact and open opposition is rare ; 
its existence in many cases bas led to a reduction of tbe money-lenders’ rate of 
interest. Tbe first few years of tbe last decade were ones of rapid expansion and 
enthusiasm. Tbe financial crisis wbicb. occurred in 1913 following on tbe closing 
of tbe Peoples’ Bank in September of that year, followed by tbe outbreak of war, 
resulted in widespread contraction of credit ; tbe co-operative societies sufiered 
considerably but there was no such run to Avitbdraw deposits as in tbe case of 
ordinary banks and tbe Post Office Savings Bank. Tbe period 1914-1917 was 
however necessarily one of consobdation rather than expansion ; tbe central banks 
in order to meet an anticipated witbdraAval of deposits Avere unable to loan all tbe 
requirements of tbe primary societies ; a succession of poor harvests combined Avitb 
war conditions strained tbe banks to their utmost, and in some cases members bad 
to resort once more to tbe Adllage money-lenders. On the Avbole tbe societies 
survived splendidly and tbe lull in expansion AA'^as made an opportunity for cancel- 
liug unsuccessful societies and removing undesirable members, so tbat by 1918 tbe 
co-operative movement was once more expanding rapidly AAfitb a body of members 
purged of undesirables. Since then progress bas been continuous, and much as 
■the movement bas benefited tbe Punjab in tbe past this is nothing to what may be 
hoped for in tbe future. 

33. Tbe history of joint stock enterprise during tbe past decade is of’ 
interest in indicating several features of tbe commercial and :^ancial life of tbe 
proAunce. At the time of tbe last census there Avas a boom in companies of doubtful 
character; ignorance of business methods amongst tbe promoters, and still more a 
well-founded bebef in tbe ignorance and credubty of those Avbo would be their 
creditors and clients, led to tbe flotation of numerous hopeless ventures. Tbe 
following statement sboAvs tbe number and capital of companies in existence on 
tbe 31st March each year. It also shows similar details for the neAV companies 
registered and for companies Avbicb ceased to work in each year : — 


Companies which were 
liquidated or other- 
wise DISSOLVED. 


New companies regis- 
tered. 


Companies existing at 

- THE ENp OF THE YEAR. 


Capital 00000’s 
omitted. 



Vofe.~-In 1912-13 eighteen companies were transferred to Delhi and in 1914-16 one company was 
transiorrcd to Bombay ; in 1913-14 one company was transferred from Delhi and in 1918-19 one comDanv from 
the North-West Frontier Province. ^ 
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It wiU be seen that during tbe first year of the decade tbe rusb to found new 
companies continued and in the next two years, in spite of a large number of failures, 
many new companies were founded; in 1914-15 however a record number of failures 
was accompanied by practically no new enterprise. The number of companies 
continued to decline imtil 1919, since then there has been some increase. The 
capital invested in these companies has not decreased at the same rate as the 
number of companies ; in fact, since 1916 capital of all classes has shown a steady 
increase. The reason for this is that companies which have failed were in many 
cases petty concerns with small nominal capital of which very little was paid up. 
The companies which have survived throughout the decade have been of a more 
satisfactory type with a larger capital of wMch a far larger proportion is paid up. 
In 1911, of the total nomiual capital of 580 lakhs, only 48 per cent, was subscribed 
and per cent, paid up ; but in 1921, of the nominal capital of 759 lalchs, 58 per 
cent, was subscribed and 47 per cent, paid up. At the time of the last census an 
objectionable feature of joint stock enterprise was the flotation of a large number 
of provident societies of a fraudulent type ; in 1911-12 no less than 36 societies of 
this type were floated whilst in the following year 27- came to grief ; at the same time 
banking enterprise of unsound nature was rife, and miscellaneous trading companies 
with insufiicient resources were also being floated in large numbers. In 1913-14 
the existence of the imsound banking businesses ended in disaster, 10 banks with 
.paid up capital of 19 lakhs closed their doors, amongst them the Peoples’ Bank 
with a paid up capital of 1 2| lakhs ; in the following year 1 9 more bankiug companies 
failed and, as a result of the damage to the finance and cfedit of the community, 
22 trading companies also came to an end. These failures were inevitable on 
account of the unsound nature of the companies concerned, but they were expedited 
by the stringency caused by war conditions and their numbers were added to on 
account of the greater regulation of joint stock enterprise following on the passing 
of the Companies Act of 1913. The efiects of the crisis lasted throughout the 
decade, but by 1916-17 most of the totally unsound companies had vanished and 
of the 80 companies on the registers 78 were reported to be engaged in active busi- 
ness. In this year the Trust of India, the Associated Hotels and the Banyan Trust 
were all floated with a large capital of which a large proportion was paid up, and in 
the following year these firms and the Alliance Bank of Simla, all of which are 
connected with one large English firm of bankers, increased their capital ; the 
large increase of capital in these two years shown in the statement was entirely 
due to English enterprise and the paid up capital of Indian firms actually decreased. 
The next two years, though producing few new companies, were years in which the 
existing companies were extremely active. The year 1919-20 showed a revival of 
joint stock enterprise, in that a large number of new companies were formed and 
capital was increased all round ; it should be noted however that the Registrar of 
-Joint Stock Companies stated that though there had been an increase in the number 
of new companies floated there was little sign of any growth of healthy joint stock 

enterprise. The marginal state- 
ment shows the nature of the 
companies existing in 1911 and 
in 1921. The most important 
of these are banking and loan 
societies. During the decade 37 ' 
new banlis were started and 42 
dissolved. No less than 23 were 
floated in the first three years of 
the decade whilst 29 failed in the 
two years 1913-14, .. 1914-15. 
Those existing in 1921 are on a 
much more satisfactory basis 
than those of 1911 ; about 45 
per cent, of the nominal capital 
is paid up, whilst of the 42 
banks which failed, less than 10 
per cent, was paid up. Insur- 
ance societies, which numbered 
14 in 1911 and are now reduced 
to 4, included the fraudulent 


Nature of company. 


Banking and Loan 
Insurance 

Transport 

Trading and Manu- 
facturing 

Mills and Presses 

Mines and Quarries 

Land and Buildings 

Breweries 

Sugar 

Others 




Capital OOOO’s omitted. 

any. 

No, 


Sub- 




Nominal. 

scrib- 

Paid up. 




ed. 


rioii 

29 

2,22,0 

1,19,4 

65,4 

• 1 192f 

25 

6.05,6 

2,91,9 

2,26,3 

r 1911 

14 

71,7 

2,3 

2,8 

•ll921 

4 

30,0 

16,7 

5,0 

11911 

1 

1»0 

1,0 

3 

• ll921 

4 

9,5 

2,6 

2,0 

C1911 

68 

89,6 

28,5 

21,0 

11921 

44 

1,07,2 

36,8 

26,5 

C1911! 

34 

1,30,4 

82,4 

73,2 

• 7 1921 

9 

21,3 

16,3 

16,2 

C1911' 

4 

28,7' 

4,4 

3,3 

• 7 1921 

2 

3,3 

3,1 

3,1 

C1911 

3 

8,6 

9 

3 

• (.1921 

2 

1,6 

2 

1 

J1911 

1 

18,0 

18,0 

18,0 

• 11921 

3 

32,9 

32,9 

32,9 

i 1911 

2 

4,5 

1,6 

1,6 

’ { 1921 

2 

8,0 

6,6 

4,8 

(1911 

3 

5,7 

4 

1 

*• 11921 

2 

( 

70,0| 

48,4 

45,7 
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provident societies wHcli have been mentioned above ; 38 societies have been floated 
and 44 dissolved during the decade, whilst others have now been classified imder 
other heads. Of the 44 societies dissolved, 22 existed for less than 12 months and 
14 for less than 2 years ; they had nominal capital of 71 lalihs of which only 4 
lakhs was paid up ; the province is well rid of such questionable businesses. The 
number of trading companies shows a decline from 58 to 44 in the 10 years, but, 
during that period no less than 63 companies were registered while 70 failed, 
indicating the unhealthy state of joint trading ventures. The decline in 
joint industrial enterprise is most marked ; 34 mills and presses existed 
in 1911 whilst only 9 remained in- 1921 ; tins is partly due to the registering 
centre of several such companies being transferred to Delhi, but the Punjab 
returns show 24 such companies which have been woimd up ; these 24 companies 
had a nominal capital of 97 lakhs of which 29 were paid up. The existing com- 
panies have a nominal capital of 21 lakhs of which 15 are paid up and include 
many sound and prosperous concerns. To sum up we may say that the past 
decade has been one of evident disaster for joint stock effort amongst the 
Punjab population ; the wave of optimistic investment and fraudulent flotation 
in the early years led to a shaking of credit and a disruption of trade from 
which the province has not yet recovered ; joint stock enterprise is therefore 
a subject of distrust, which prevents it from taldng its proper place in financial 
and industrial expansion. Though the existing companies are mairdy on a 
sound basis many of the largest and soundest of them are not indigenous but 
owe their capital and management to European firms. 

34. The main trade of the Punj ab and Dellii is carried on by rail and river 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

191M2 

. • 2.7G3 

3,001 

1912-13 

3,202 

3,176 

1913-14 

3,411 

3,169 

1914-15 

2,768 

3,123 

1915-16 

3,129 

3,303 

1916-17 

3,390 

3,429 

1917-18 

3,804 

3,862 

1918-19 

5,226 

5,058 

1919-20 

4,405 

6,287 

0,142 

1920-21 

. . * 3,940 


Average net exports. Average net imports. 


Wheat 

877 

Cotton goods 

1,059 

Raw cotton 

494 

Sugar 

.. 446 

Gram and pulses . . 

492 

Metals 

261 

Oilseeds 

112 

Coal and coke 

.. 139 

Hides and sldns . . 

74 

JutC' 

.. 136 

Wheat flour . . 

67 

Provisions 

87 

Wool 

38 

Oils 

85 

Jowar and bajra . . 

7 

Wooden goods 

78 



Apparel 

51 



Byes and tans 

29 



Spices 

27 



Brugs 

26 



Kct Total 

.. 350 


Main directions or Trade. 


with other parts of India or with 
foreign countries through the ports of 
Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta ; the 
weight and value of the imports and 
exports are registered on the railways 
and at river posts, the value is in 
many cases arbitrarily assigned and 
must not be taken to be more than a 
rough guide. The total imports during 
the decade, figures showing the average 
net import or export of the main 
articles of trade, and others showing 
the direction of the main streams of 
trade are given in the margin ; all these 
figures are in lakhs of rupees. In the 
previous decade both imports and 
exports had more than doubled, in this 
decade imports have increased steadily 
and have again doubled, but exports 
have fluctuated and at the end of the 


Exports. Imports. 


United Provinces 

.. 640 

834 

Kajputana 

254 

173 

Bombay 

135 

187 

Sind 

181 

123 

Bengal 

16 

199 

73 

Kashmir 

.. 21 

Porta of — 

Madras 

25 

16 

Bombay 

461 

645 

Karachi 

1,669 

963 

Calcutta 

181 

496 


T-nnrfrnm 1 ?^ . T . deceniuum oiily excccded their initial 

To .,1.0. Top.,,.. ,.po,... „^i„ebyabout flftyperoeiit. Until tie 

Spot?.™”” :: IS m 1918-19 exports and imports 

Bombay . . 135 187 tended to Vary together and the balance 

f“„gni ;; of trade was first on one side and then 

Kashmir . . 21 73 on the other, the total trade for the 

Ports of— _ g. first eight years showing an adverse 

Bombay .. 461 6i6 balance of Only 419 lakhs against the 

CaTcutta 496 Punjab, an insignificant sum well 

within the margin * of " error due to 
unregistered trade and to tie arbitrary values assigned to registered goods ; in tie 
last two years iowever tie balance of trade was against tie Punjab to tie 
extent of 882 and 2,196 lakis. 

Tie registered movements of gold and silver siow an annual average net 
import of 530 lakis ; so tiat as far as any record exists tie unfavourable balance 
of trade is not met by export of treasure, and indeed it is well Imown tiat tie 
province absorbs vast quantities of gold and silver wiici disappear from- cir- ' 
culation smd yet are not" exported. It seems to follow tiat during tie last two 
years of tie decade tie province was living on credit and tiat unless tiere is a 
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^reat expansion in export there will be a diminishing import in the near 
future. 

The steady increase in imports indicates a steady increase in prosperity 
and in the general standard of living, they have doubled in ten years and quad- 
rupled in twenty whilst the increase in the number of people for whom they are 
imported has only been about three per cent, in twenty years. 

That exports have failed to keep pace with imy)orts is due to the fact that 
they consist almost entirely of agricultural produce dependent in amormt on the 
nature of the seasons, combined with the definite governmental control on 
exports which was instituted during the war in an attempt to check the advance 
in prices of food. Every single article that has any considerable net export 
is a direct product of the soil, and the bitterest opponent of Malthusian principles 
would hesitate to maintain that a trade which doubles itself every ten years can 
be made up entirely of agricultural produce on the export side. The trade of 
the Punjab has been rendered possible m the past by the vast extension of 
cultivation and irrigation ; it may be rendered possible for a short time in the 
future by further extensions and by increased yields due to the spread of more 
scientific agricultural methods ; but the time is rapidly approaching when 
imports must be replaced by more local manufacture if the standard of living 
is to continue to rise. 

^ The nature of the principal imports indicate the needs of society in a simple 
state, and also show at once the main directions in which industrialism should 
be directed to meet the needs of the province. 

In connection with the figures for trade with particular places, it should 
be noted that the balance of trade with foreign countries through the ports of 
India is in favour of the province, whilst that with other parts of India is 
heavily against it. In so far as imports of manufactured goods are concerned, 
it is more hopeful for the Punjab that the adverse trade balance should be 
with India than with foreign countries, for it wiU be easier for it to substitute 
its own manufactures. 


A small volume of trade passes over well defined routes leading to Afghanis- 


Afghamstak, 


1911-12 


/mpor(5. 

37 

Exports, 

23 

1912-13 


67 

151 

1913-14 


58 

71 

1914-15 


15 

51 

1915-16 


27 

185 

1916-17 


25 

85 

1917-18 


27 

598 

1918-19 


32 

61 

1919-20 


28 

110 

1920-21 


109 

254 

1911-12 

Central Asia, 

Imports, 

179 

Exports, 

121 

1912-13 


357 

187 

1913-14 . 


1,095 

1,737 

1914-15 


877 

1,497 

1,329 

1915-16 


1,141 

1916-17 


1,022 

1,210 

1917-18 


. . ' 1,342 

2,969 

1918-19 


1,532 

3,793 

1919-20 


1,091 

4,257 

1920-21 


2,046 

4,400 

1911-12 


Tibet. 

Imports, 

248 

Exports, 

50 

1912-13 

, , 

.. 367 

48 

1913-14 

• • 

426 

31 

1914-15 


318 

37 

1915-10 

♦ ♦ 

427 

32 

1916-17 

■ * 

.. 585 

50 

1917-18 


579 

29 

1918-19 

, * 

« , G65 

18 

1919-20 


.. 581 

38 

1920*21 

•• 

660 

36 

Raw Bilk 

Oharas 


Central Asia. 
Imports, 

56% Cotton piece- g 
31% Manufactured 

Exports, 
oods , . 48% 
silk .. 14% 

Raw wool 


8% Paints and colours . . 9% 

Xivc animals 


2% Hides and leather 8% 


Indigo 

Tea 

7% 

3% 


tan. Central Asia and Tibet ; 
imports and exports are regis- 
tered at trading posts and the 
total value of these in thou- 
sands of rupees during the last 
decade is shown in the margin ; 
the total amount is so small 
that its efiect on the resources 
of the province is negligible, 
and the nature of the articles 
included in it indicates the 
impossibility of any great 
expansion. 

Of the imports from Afghan- 
istan no less than 62 per cent, 
have been in fruit, vegetables 
and nuts whilst the only other 
- items of importance have been 
ghi, hides, and skins, raw wool 
and drugs ; the exports have 
. 'consisted of 25 per cent, manu- 
factured leather goods, 25 per 
cent. Indian cotton piece- 
goods, 18 per cent. English 
cotton goods, and small quanti- 
ties of rice and iron. 

The registration of trade with 
Central Asia was only placed on 
a satisfactory basis in 1913-14 
and for the last eight years of 
the decade the principal mer- 
chandise imported and exported 
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-■was as shown on the left; the imports^ of raw silk and of charas are by 'far 
the most important and supply a considerable proportion of the quantities 
available in the pro-vincial markets ; amongst exports it is sad to note that less 
than one-fifteenth of the cotton piece-goods are manufactured in India . 

Eighty per cent, of the imports from Tibet consist of raw wool whilst borax 
accounts for another eight per cent., the only other imports of any size are of 
live animals and salt ; the exports are negli^ble. 


iQctustiial 

Evelopmeat, 



Percentage of total. 

Increase 
pep cent. 

Nature of employment. 

1011. 

1921. 

Exploitation of animals and vege- 
tables 

co-o ' 

09 ‘9 

5*7 

Extraction of minerals 

0*1 

0*1 

— 3G*2 

Industry * . 

20-3 

10-5 1 

1*4 

Transport 

2*9 

2*0 

—27*0 

Trade 

G-5 

7*0 

13*5 

Public Force and Administration 

1 

i 1*7 

1*7 

6*7 

Liberal Arts and Professions . . 

2*5 

2*2 

—8*2 

Domestic Service 

2*1 

2*G 

30*5 

All others 

3*9 

G*0 

38*2 


35.' The following table, winch refers to the Punjab and Delhi together 

and has been compiled from 
the occupational tables for 
1911 and 1921, shows that' 
the number of persons depen- 
dent on industry has not in- 
creased so fast as the total 
population and that, in con- 
sequence, the proportion of 
the former to the latter has 
dropped from 203 to 195 per 
miUe. 

As the industrial communi- 
ty is largely composed of 
village artisans, who folloAv 
their hereditary occupations 
irrespective of the demand 
for their ser\dces, very little 
weight can''be attached to 
the figures and, though it is 
clear that there has been no effective demand for increased industrial labour, 
it need not be concluded that the industrial life of the provinces has suffered a 
reverse. 

On the other hand the figures for the number of factories and other industrial 
establishments employing twenty or more people show a considerable advance in 
the organised industry of the two provinces ; in 1911 these numbered 443 and em- 
ployed 49,324 operatives whilst by 1921 they had increased in number to 538 and 
were employing 62,424 persons. The persons employed in these establishments 
■ mainly fall -within the occupational groups “ Extraction of minerals ” and “Indus- 
try” in which there were 1,802,752 actual workers engaged in 1921 ; hence in these 
particular occupations there is only one man employed in these establishments to 
every twenty-nine who either work by themselves or in small groups of less than 
twenty ; the advance in factory production, though considerable, is not such as 
to have any appreciable effect on the ' population in general or the industrial 
community in particular. 

immuni- 36 . Owing to the war and to financial stringency the decade has been one 

in which the communications of the province have undergone little extension. 
Railway requirements in Mesopotamia and other Eastern war areas were supplied, 
almost entirely by the Indian Railways, which depleted their staff, plant and rolling 
stock and even tore up some of their permanent way iri a magnificent effort to meet 
the necessities of the military authorities. 

Economic conditions led to serious strikes bn several of the railway systems 
of the country including the North-Western Railway which had to reduce its 
, ser-vices of passenger traffic and entirely discontinue goods bookings for certain 
periods ; a serious shortage of coal, due to strikes in the mining centres and to 
shortage of roUing stock required to import it into the Punjab caused even more 
serious interruptions in traffic facilities. 

With their attention entirely devoted to suppljdng mihtary demands and 
to maintaining their home ser-vices with as little interruption as possible,, the 
authorities could not attempt to carry out any but the most urgent construction 
■within the pro-vince, with the result that only 487 miles of new .branch lines were 
opened during the decade, whilst in 1917 the Sutlej Valley Railway from Kasm- 
to Lodhran with 208 miles of track was dismantled -to provide permanent way 
material for military lines. The new lines, of which those affording increased 
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commurucations in tlie Ferozepore, JuUundur and HosMarpur Districts are the 
most important, are shown below : — 


1. 

Sliorkot Road to Jaranwala 

88 

miles opei 

2. 

Khanpur to Chacliran 

22 

ff 

3. 

Jakkal to Hissar 

50 

» 

4. 

a. Loliian to Phillaur tia Nabodar 

39 

f 

f9 


JuUundur City to Hoshiarpur . . 

23 

it 


c* Ferozepore Cantonment to JuUundur City via 



- 

Lohian and Kapurthala 

72 

rt 


d. Nakodar to JuUundur City * . 

19 

9* 

- 

e, JuUundur City to Mukerian , , 

45 

ft 


Phagwara to Ration via Nawasbalir 

26 

•> 


g, Nawasliahr to Jaijon 

19 

»» 



243 


5. 

Sialkob to Naroual 

38 

)» 

C. 

Mandra to Bhauu 

46 

>9 


19ll. 

1911. 

1913. 

1913. 

1913. 


1912- U. 

1914, 

1915. 
1915. 
1917. 

1913- 17. 
1915-16. 
1915-16. 


In addition to the construction of these 488 miles of new line, the Railway 
system was vastly improved-by the doubling of the line from Ambala to Lahore and 
from Lahore to Eaewind which was completed during the decade. 

Between 1911 and 1920 the mileage of metaUed roads rose from 2,619 to 
2 937 ; the whole of the increase was in roads maintained by local authorities and 
mainly consists of short stretches of road serving local markets and railway stations. 
Little has been done to extend the system of through road communications, but a 
great deal of improvement has been efiected on the one great road of the province ; 
as a result of the doubling of the railway line from Ambala to Lahore the old rail- 
way bridges over the Sutlej and Beas were abandoned and these have been convert- 
ed into road bridges ; a road bridge has been constructed over the Ravi to replace 
the old bridge of boats, and another over the Chenab at Wazirabad was under 
construction at the time of the census and has since been opened for traffic ; works 
of less magnitude have overcome the temporary dislocation of road traffic which 
used to occur as the result of floods m seasonal torrents which cross the road near 
Ambalannd other places ; the Grand Trunk Road now runs without a^ break right 
through the province and traffic on it suffers no interruption at any time of year. 

The length of unmetalled roads has risen from 20,857 to 22,106 miles in 
the same period. 

In spite of the financial stringency there has been much activity on public 
works not directly connected with communications, and the decade is marked by 
small beginnings in the introduction of electricity. The Simla HycRo-electric scheme 
which p °ovides energy to Simla and also pumps water to that station from a distance 
of thirteen miles was commenced in 1908 and completed in 1914 ; Lahore has been 
provided with electric light and energy for fans by the Lahore Electric Supply 
Company which started distribution of current in 1912 ; in jMianwali District the 
construction of the hfammal Dam has provided irrigation to 18,000 acres of cultiva- 
ble land and has marked a new development in the irrigation-system pf the province ; 
in Lyallptir an experiment in agricultural economics has been initiated by the 
construction of a grain elevator on American lines ; in Lahore much_ progress 
has been made in the extension and construction of public buildings including 
hospitals and a veterinary college, and a step forward in the system^ of treatment of 
criminals has been marked by the conversion of the old district jail into a Borstal 
Institution where youthful offenders are afforded a chance of reclamation. 


Section V The Movement of the Population, 1911-21.. 

37. The census showed an increase of 1,309,693 and 74,741 persons in the 
Eunjab and Delhi respectively, being increments of 5‘5 and 18’8 per cent, on their Punjab and 

popul provinces together the numbers of immigrants and emi-- 

grants have mcreased by 52,713 and 1,332 respectively resulting in a total gain by 
migration of only 51,381 persons which forms a neghgible factor in the total in- 
crease. In the Punjab 2-5 per cent, of the total population, and in Dellii 3ST per 
cent., consists of immigrants ; hence the census statistics for the Punjab illustrate 
the natural increase in the countryside whilst those for Delhi do not. 
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I^erceniage of increase. 


Figures stowing tow tte total increase is distributed between Britist and 

State territory, between town and coun- 
try, and betw'een tte sexes are given in 
tte margin. Immigration, accounts for 
tte increase in Delti being so muct 
greater ttan ttat in tte Punjab ; 
ttougt ttis immigration was mainly 
caused by the creation of tte new 
capital it is large in the rural as well as 
in the urban area. Ttat the rate of 
increase has been larger in Britist 
Territory ttan in tte Punjab States is 
entirely due to tte fact that muct of tte ' 
State territory is situated in parts 
of'tte province where tte increase 
has been smaller ttan elsewhere, it is due to locality and has no traceable con- 
nection with any difference in administration. 


a. — Total area. 


Persons. 

Mdles. 

Pemales, 

Punjab 

, . 5*5 

4*9 

63 

Punjab, British 

6*7 

6*0 

6*5 

Punjab States 

4*8 

4*4 

5*3 

Delhi 

.. 18*8 

21*1 

13*0 

— Urban area 

Punjab 

.. 12*2 

13*5 

10*4 

Punjab, British 

12*9 

14*5 

10*8 

Punjab Stotes 

8*2 

8*1 

8*4 

Delhi 

. . 20*3 

26*9 

12*5 

c , — ^Rural area 

' Punjab 

4'S 

39 

5*9 

Punjab, British 

4*8 

39 

O’O 

Punjab States 

4*5 

4*1 

6*0 

Delhi 

. . 14*8 

15*7 

13*7 


Vital statistics stow a slower rate of natural increase in towns ttan in rural 
areas, and ttat the actual increase in towns has been so muct greater ttan in the 
country must be due to a movement of the rural population towards them. Tte 
increase in the Delti urban area is exceptional and is fully- accounted for by the 
creation of the capital, whilst the rapid increase in the rural area is also due to 
immigrants attracted by the vicinity of the city and illustrates the universal fact 
that the countryside can and does support a larger rural population in tte \dcinity 
of large towns ttan elsewhere. Tte greater rate of increase in urban ttan in 
„ , , , , rural areas in the Pimjab is an entirely new 

population. tcature of census statistics, for tte first time 

„ . . ■ the proportion of tte population Imiig in 

Punjab, British . . Ill 120 towns lias lucreased ; tins new feature is shown 

Punjab States .. 92 95 fiottin British and State territory but far less 

® ‘ ■- • • . » ^ latter, the difference is in reatty greater 

ttan tte figures indicate as part of the increase in the urban population of tte 
states is due to a mere terminological change under which the headquarters of 
many States have been for the first time treated as towns in the census 
statistics. 


In the Punjab as a whole there are now 671,285 more females and 638,408 

• more males ttan in 1911 and, ttougt the 
1921 . difference between these numbers is small yet 
owing to tte previous disparity between the 
820 sexes, this constitutes an increase of 6'3 per 
cent, amongst females as against only 4’9 
733 per cent, amongst males. This higher rate of 
increase amongst females has done muct to 
remedy the evil results of tte plague in tte 
previous decade which by 1911 had left only 817 females to every 1,000 
males, and the proportion has now risen to 828. In all urban areas, except those 
in the Punjab States, males have increased faster ttan females stowing ttat tte 
drain of tte towns on tte rural population has been largely confined to male "work- 
ers. Amongst rural areas that of Delhi is tte only one sto"wing a rise in the 
proportion of males ; ttis is quite possibly due to the fact ttat tte stream of 
' migration to this partially suburban area has affected the sex distribution in tte 
same way "as it has done in true urban areas. 


Kumbet of femaleB to 1,000 males. 

1911. 


Pimjab 817 

Punjab, British . . 818 

Punjab States . , 814 

Punjab Urban Area . . 739 

Punjab Rural Area . . 826 

Delhi .. .. 793 

Delhi Urban Area . . 752 

Delhi Rural Area . . 860 


The change in age distribution bas been almost as strilting as ttat in the 

proportion of the sexes ; whilst tte increase in 
the total population of the Punjab and Delhi 
has been 6'8 per cent, there has been a dectne in 
the number of persons between 15 and 40 years 
of age associated "with a very large increase in 
the numbers of old people and young children. 


Increase per cent, in different age groups. 
Allagea 

Under 10 . . , , 

10-14 inclusive .. ,, 

15-30 „ 

40-59 „ . 

Over 60 ^ 


68 

10-8 

10-1 

•~ 0*1 

4*2 

18*3 
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,Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

0-1 

1*14 

1*14 

1-4 

1*56 

1*52 

5-9 

2*53 

' 2*61 

10-14 

3-00 

* 3*17 

15-19 * 

3-67 

3*80 

20-29 

.. 3-69 

3*75 

30-39 

3*42 

3-37 

40-49 

1 . . 2 88 

3*12 

50-59 

2*09 

2*89 

Over 60 ‘ 

1*85 

2*00 

All ages 

.. 2*18 

2*2G 


The influenza epidemic of 191'8 is responsible for this change in age distri- 

Doath-rate of 1918 divided by the n.ean bution as Can be Seen from the marginaltablein 
death-rate of the decade. which the death-rate of 1918 IS shown as a 

multiple of the mean death-rate for the 
decade ; in that abnormal year the death-rate 
amongst young children was increased by less 
than 50 per cent, whilst it was quadrupled 
amongst young adults and only doubled 
amongst the aged. 

The plague epidemics of 1901-11 lessened 
the reproductive power of the population by 
lowering the proportion of women, this defect 
has been remedied during the last decade but 
it has been replaced by a decline in the numbers of persons of the procreative 
ages. The defect observed in 1911 was one that might have been permanent, 
that observable in 1921 is one which carries its own remedy and will be removed 
by the mere passage of time ; on the other hand the immediate position is worse 
than in 1911 for whereas in that year every 10,000 of the population included 
152 women of child-bearing age (15 to 40) it now includes only 143. 

38. Subsidiary Table III' shows the increase per cent, in the population of 
each district and state recorded at each census since 1881; it should be noticed that 
increase percent, in population and increase per cent, in density are identical when 
used with reference to a fixed area ; omission to note this elementary fact has led 
to some curious xerharks in past census reports. 

, " It will be my object to discover what permanent features and conditions 
influence the increase'of population and then to discuss the temporary or fortuitous 
conditions which have interfered mth the influence of the former dunng the last 
decade. In paragraphs 17 and 18 the pressure of existing population on existing 
resources was discussed at length and the districts were collected in five groups 
according to the extent of that pressure. The discussion was based on the static 
conditions of the moment, but the conclusions can now be compared with the 
actual movements of population in the past with a view to determining whether 
they account for those movements and, if not, whether they require modification. 

The following lists of districts show them arranged within these 'groups 
according to the extent to which their population has varied during the last forty 
years and during the last decade : — 

PEKOENTAOB of IHOBBA9B IK TotAL POPULATION. 


1881 to 1921. 


Group 5 

Lyallpur 

Montgomery 

Shahpur 

Sheikhupura 

Multan 

Lahore 

Jhang 

Group 4 
Fcrozepore 
Hissar 
Attock 

Group 3 
hlianwali 
hluzaffargarh 
Lora Ghazi Khan 
Jholum 

Group 2 

Rawalpindi 

Gujranwala 

Rohtak 

Jullundur 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot 

Kamal 

Ludhiana 

Ckoup 1 

Simla 

Gujrat 

Kangra 

Hoshiarpur 

Gurgaon 

Atnbala 


1911 to 1921. 



97*7 

- Group 6 


16*9 


2,813-7 

Montgomery 

, , 

42 3 


97*0 

Sheildiupura 

. . 

19*8 


87-6 

Lyallpur 

. , 

15*6 


81*6 

Lahore 


13*0 


60*1 

Shahpur 

. , 

11*6 ^ 


47*1 

ilultan 


9*3 


46*0 

Jhang 


8*7 


30*2 

Group 4 


6*3 


46*9 

Ferozepore 

. • 

14*4 


21*5 

Hissar 

, , 

1*5 


15*3 

Attock 

. . 

—1*3 


18*2 

Group 3 

• • 

—2*1 


36*6 

Mlanwali 


4*9 


28*8 

Muzaffargarh 

* , 

—0*2 


28*4 

Dera Ghazi Khan 


—6*6 


—3*5 

Jhelum 

• • 

—6*7 


2*8 

Group 2 


4*0 


20*8 

Ludhiana 


9*7 


7*6 

Rohtak 


8*0 


4*3 

, Amritsar 


6-5 


4-2 

Rawalpindi 

, . 

3*9 


4*0 

Kamal 


3*4 


3*5 

Gujranwala 

• • 

2*9 


—0*3 

Jullundur 

. . 

2*5 ' 


—3*2 

Gurdaspur 

. . 

1*8 


—8*3 

Sialkot 

• • 

0*7 


1*5 

Group 1 

• • 

—0*2 


28*6 

Simla 


17*9 


13*3 

Gujrat 

• • 

4*6 


4*8 

Hoshiarpur 

• • 

1*0 


2*9 

Kangra 

« , 

^*6 


—10*6 

1 Ambala 


—1*4 


—18*0 

Gurgaon 

• • 

—0*6 


Variations 
in Districts 
and Pressure 
on Resources 
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An examination of tlie figures stows at once ttat tte increase in population 
during tlie last forty years has been greatly influenced by the pressure on resources. 
In tbe first list tbe only districts wbicb appear to be wrongly grouped are'Eeroze- 
pore, Hissar, Attock, Jlielum, Kawalpindi, Simla, Gujrat, Kangra and HosMarpur ; 
and five out of these nine districts can at once be eliminated for special reasons ; — 

The misplacement of Ferozepore is too slight to be of any significance ; 
the increase in population of Rawalpindi and Simla is largely due to the presence 
of growing towns, apart from the urban population the increase in these districts 
has been 1 1 • 8 and — 1 8- 8 per cent, respectively ; we have already seen that the people 
of Hoshiarpur and Kangra depend very largely on earnings of service outside their 
. districts, and these earnings enable the population to increase in excess of the 
numbers which could be supported by the resources of the districts. 

The fist shows that in twenty-five out of twenty-nine districts the increase 
in population during the last forty years has been governed by the extent of 
pressure on resources. Everyone would expect that pressure on resources 
would affect the increase of population, but the figures go further and tend to show 
that this one factor has actually governed the increase to the exclusion of all others. 

Cause and effect are so strildngly connected that we are at once led to ques- 
tion the grouping of the four districts which appear to form exceptions to the 
general rule, Hissar, Attock, Jhelum and Gujrat. Are we to recognise these as 
exceptions to a^ general rule proved by all other districts, or are we to argue in a 
circle and assume that they were wrongly grouped in paragraph 18 ? Hissar, 
Attock and Jhelum are all marked by two characteristics ; — ^their dependence 
on rain and the inferior quality of much of their soil ; the arguments in paragraph 
18 were based on statistics extending over a, term of years, and it was noted that 
in districts where crops suffered violent fluctuations they could not Support such 
large numbers of people as in districts where they gave the same average outturn 
but were less liable to fluctuate from year to year ; I am doubtful as to whether 
sufficient weight was given to this point -and therefore whether these districts 
should not have each been placed in the group below that in which they are shown 
above. As regards Gujrat I can find no reason for modifying the conclusions 
draum in paragraph 18. 

The increase during the last decade does not show the same striking agree- 
ment with the arrangement of districts by groups though it shows some braces of 
the influence of the retarding force of pressure on resources ; the same is true of the 
increase in other decades and it is evident that a period of ten years is insufficient 
for this one factor to prevail over the other innumerable influences which affect 
increase. 


EQect oi 
Us ease on 
^afiatlons in 
districts. 


Tile second list indicates that during the last decade the increase has been 
much less than might have been expected in Hissar, Attock, MuzafEargarh, Hera 
Ghazi IChan, Jhelum, Sialkot and Gurgaon; whilst in a less degree Shahpur, Mul- 
tan, Jhang, Miamvali and Gurdaspur exhibit the same feature of an unexpectedly 
slow rate of increase ; and, on the other hand, Ferozepore, Ludhiana, Rohtdk and 
Gujrat show an increase in population larger than that which might be expected 
from their natural advantages and their previous history. 

39 . The first influence to which we turn is naturally that exerted by disease ; 
the health of the decade has 


Excess ix death-rates due to excettiokai. causes. 


District. 

Plague 

1915. 

Fever 

1917. 

Influenza 

1918. 

Total. 

Gurgaon 

Bohtak 

Montgomery 

Ludhiana 

Gujrat 

Gujranwala 

Dera Ghazi Khan . . 

Hissar , , . 

Lahore 

Sialkot 

Shahi>ur . , * ’ 

Jhelum 

Gnrdispur . , , * 

Multan . , * * 

Jhang . . [ [ 

0-0 

0-0 

0‘0 

0\S 

3 '4 

1*1 
0‘0 
0-0 
0*0 
1*7 ! 

M 
2*G 
1*3 
0*0 
0*2 

1*7 

0*3 

2*6 

0*2 

1*0 

2*1 

2*3 

0*7 

0*9 

1*3 

1*9 

0*0 

0*6 

1*3 

1*7 

12*3 

9*6 

6*5 

7*7 

4*0 

4*6 

5*4 

0*7 

5*6 

2*9 

3*7 
3*5 
4*6 i 
5*4. , 
4*5 

14*0 

9*9 

9*1 

8*7 

8*4 

7*8 

7*7 

7*4 

7*1 

6*9 

0*7 

6*7 

6*5 

6*4 

6*4 


been uniformly good except for 
tbe epidemics of plague, fever 
and influenza in 1915, 1917 and 
1918 respectively. Apart from 
these the death-rates of the 
various distripts have been 
mainly governed by local con- 
ditions, but these epidemics 
spread over the province irres- 
pective of conditions and the 
additional death-rate caused by 
them may be described as 
fortuitous ; their influence was 
a chance feature of the decade 
quite independent of thepenna- 
nent forces wiiich affect growth 
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of population. The figures in the margin show the extra death-rate caused by 
these diseases in the fifteen districts where their aggregate effect was greatest ; 
the figures show the exi..ess of the plague and fever death-rates in 1915 and 1917 
over the normal death-rates from those diseases^ and the total death-rate from 
influenza in 1918 all of which was abnormal. 

Of these fifteen districts wliich suffered most heavily, nine are amongst 
those- mentioned in the previous paragraph as showing a smaller increase than 
expected, but on the other hand three of them are amongst those in which the 
increase was characterised as unexpectedly high. The exceptional epidemics 
of the decade do not go far in accounting for the abnormalities in increase of popu- 
lation noted in the last paragraph. 

40. Migration wll be discussed in detail in Chapter III but a few of the EUect of 
conclusions which . will be found in that chapter must be mentioned here in vaf[ation in*' 
order to explain some of the features of the recent changes in distribution of the Districts, 
population. Mgration must not be regarded as a cause of the changes in district 
population but rather as the means through which such causes operate. It has 
already been shown that the changes in distribution over a long period have been 
almost entirely attributable to pressure on resom'ces, and, as migration has always 
been taldng place, it follows that it too is also governed in the long run by tMs 
pressure ; it is therefore imnecessary to examine the normal trend of migration 
in this paragraph and attention will be confined to the abnormal or temporary 
migration that has occurred during the last decade, such migration whilst not in 
itself accounting for the abnormal changes in population noticed in paragraph 38 
may throw considerable light on the causes ryhich have produced them. 

• The main types of migration which rvill be noticed as peculiar to the last 
decade are that due to the estabhshment of the canal colonies and that due to 
the scarcity conditions which prevailed at the time of the census. 

The statistics show that a canal colony passes through five stages in its 
evolution ; — before being irrigated it supports a small population living in ryidely 
scattered villages or else of a nomadic nature ; immediately after irrigation it 
receives a great influx of colonists who include the government grantees and large 
numbers of persons seeldng employment as their tenants and artisans ; the grantees 
are selected mainly from the most congested districts but also include persons from 
elsewhere who have particular claims, the tenants usually accompany the grantees 
and their composition shows the same characteristics ; after the grantees have 
established themselves and the pioneer work is completed many of the tenants 
and labourers find that the keen demand for their services shows signs of abate- 
ment and large numbers return to their original homes or, if opportunity occurs, 
move on to another freshly colonised tract ; those who leave the colony consist 
mainly of those who came originally not .because of severe pressure in their 
own districts but because of attachment to grantees coming from districts which 
are not overcrowded ; after this exodus of superfluous tenants and of the un- 
successful colonists the population settles do-wn to permanent residence, immi- 
grants continue to arrive in small numbers but the old immigrants die out and 
are replaced by their cliildren so that even without any emigration the number 
of immigrants rapidly grows less ; the final stage is reached when the original 
stock of immigrants have all died out and the colony is inhabited by persons 
born within its boundaries and in this stage it ceases to bear the distinctive marks 
of a colony and begins to rank with the old districts in its effect on migration. 

Bach stage except 'the last is temporary and the migration which accompanies 
it is peculiar to the time and is not a permanent feature of provincial movements 

of population. , . 

The exact operation of these processes is somewhat obscured by the tact 
that the different colonies are not coterminous with districts, for wliich alone 
census statistics are available. Montgomery and Sheikhupura contain much 
land colonised during the last decade but both also include some land which was- 
irriofated and colonised before the decade had commenced separate statistics for 
Shmldaupura before the last census are not available and it has to be considered 
in conjunction with Gujranwala. These districts show the first stage in the 
process of colonisation ; in Montgomery the excess of imnugrants from the non- 
colony districts over the emigrants to them has risen from 10,433 to 84,491 m 
the decade and alloiving for deaths since 1911 probably 76,141 of the present 
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imimgrants have arrived during the decad6 ; in Gujranwala and Sheikhupura 
the excess has risen from 74,272 to 136,172 during the decade and probably 76,287 
of the present immigrants are of recent arrival. Part of Multan has also been 
first colonised since 1911, but so much of it was previously irrigated that the 
figures are much less strildng ; in it the “ balance of migration ” from non-colony 
districts has risen from 26,498 to 42,032 during the decade |md the actual immi- 
gration during the decade has resulted in the presence in 1,921 of 20,834 new 
colonists. 

The next stage in colonisation is illustrated by Shahpur ; part of this had 
already been colonised in the previous decade and the last ten years have witness- 
ed the process of consohdation and the exodus of superfluous tenants and 
labourers. The full effect is obscured because a large part of the district is 
not colony land and the migration to and from that part follows different laws, 
even so the statistics give 'striking proof of the theory ; the balance of migration 
in favour of this district from the non-colony districts has dropped from 83,762 in 
1911 to 38,965 in 1921, this decline of 44,797 is partly accounted for by deaths 
amongst the old colonists but allowing for this it is still probable thaf actual 
emigration during the decade has resulted in the enumeration of 28,043 persons 
elsewhere in 1921 who were inside the district in 1911. 

I The colonisation of Lyallpur took place before the census of 1901 which 
naturally revealed an enormous increase in population entirely due to immigra- 
tion ; the census of 1911 showed a decrease in the number of immigrants far 
larger than could be caused by deaths and must have been partly attributable 
to actual emigration ; the present census shows a drop in the balance of 
migration from 392,374 to 322,472 which is a decrease of no less than 69,902, 
yet this decrease is more than accounted for by the normal mortality amongst 
old colonists and it is probable that actual immigration exceeded emigration 
during the decade by about 9,000 persons of whom 8,573 now survive. 

These statistics illustrate the three intermediate stages in colonisation, 
but it must be noticed that the figures for the Jhang district do not fit in with 
the rides emmciated, this district is however exceptional in many ways and the 
migration between it and non-colony districts has been too small to form the 
basis of any conclusive arguments. ^ 

These remarks apply to the migration between the six true colony districts 
and the non-colony districts ; the figures for migration between -the six districts 
themselves are even more strildng ; during the decade Shahpur has lost large 
numbers to Gujranwala, Montgomery and Jhang, and a few to Multan, whilst 
practically no movement has taken place between it and Lyallpur ; Lyallpur has 
lost to every district except Jhang ; Montgomery, Sheikhupura and Multan have 
all gained heavily from the older colonies whilst amongst themselves the only 
considerable movements have been from Montgomery to Sheikhupura and from 
Multan to Montgomery. 

The actual figures for the gain in the population of . 1921 due to the migra- 
tion of the decade are as follows : — 



Canal 

Colonies, 

Other 

British 

Districts. 

Punjab 

States. 

Outside 

Province. 

Total. 

Lyallpar 

Shahpur 

Gujranwala and Sheikhupura 

Multan 

Sfontgomcry 

Jhang 

—22,451 

—13,215 

36,903 

6,861 

1 3,280 

—11,387 

8,573 

—28,043 

76,287 

20,834 

76,141 

1,663 

‘ —5,550 
244 
1,363 
—3,683 
4,718 
—178 

1,731 
—1,278 
; . , 4,723 

— I,p24 
4,302 
437 

—17,706 

—42,202 

119,276 

22,988 

88,450 

—9,465 

Total 

”1 

155,455 

—3,095 

8,891 

161,251 


It will be seen that Shahpur has lost both to colony and to non-colony 
areas, Jhang and Lyallpur have lost to colony areas but have gained from 
non-colony areas, and the three new colonies have gained both from colony and 
non-colony areas. The gain of each colony from non-colony areas , indicates its 
present force of attraction, but the loss of one colony to another is the result of two 
attractions in opposition ; roughly we can say that the migration away from 
Lyallpur, Jhang and Shahpur represented by the first column of figures is an 
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exceptional feature of the decade due to the formation of new colonies, whilst all 
other figures are normal for these three districts ; on the other hand all the figures 
for Montgomery, Sheikhupura, and Multan are abnormal features of the decade. 

We can now tmm to the efiect of the canal colonies on the non-colony 
districts ; in 1911 .there was a balance of migration of 590,003 in favour of the 
former and by 1921 this had risen to 627,924, this constitutes an increase of 
37,451 but allowing for deaths amongst the old colonists it is probable that no 
less than 155,455 of the new balance in favour of the colonies is due to migra- 
tion of the decade. The figures in the margin 
show the birth-place per milZe of -the balance 
in 1911 and in 1921 and of the new colonists 
who have come in during the decade. The 
figures in the first-two columns are very similar 
in the case of most districts, showing that the 
sum total of the attraction of the colonies ' 
has operated - on these districts in much the 
same . way since 1911 as before that year ; 
there are however exceptions and these are 
particularly noticeable on reference to the 
last column, of figures which show that 
Amritsar, Gujrat, Ludhiana, Kangra, Karnal 
and Dera Ghazi Khan have sent a far smaller 
proportion of migrants to the colonies during 
the last ten years than before ; of these the 
last three have always sent so few as to 
render the effect on their population prac- 
tically negligible; on the other hand Jullundur, 
Hoshiarpur, Lahore, Jhelum, Ferozepore, 
Manwah, Muzafiargarh, Hissar, Gurgaon, 
Rawalpindi and Attock have increased their contributions to the colonies. 

The majority of these changes can be ascribed to one reason which is the 
temporary migration which occurred at the end of the decade in consequence 
of the widespread -failm’e of crops. 

Taking the average matm’ed area for the period 1910-11 to 1919-20 as a 
normal for the basis of comparison, the percentage of the normal area which was 

" 1 I T • ■* * J 1 _ . • . 1 


Birth-place. 

1911. 

1921. 

New 

Colonists. 

Sialkot 

288 

223 

211 

Amritsar 

169 

148 

116 

Jullundur 

127 

155 

240 

Gurdospur 

97 

97 

96 

Gujrat 

97 

49 

—96- 

Hoshiarpur 

82 

99 

150 

Ludluana 

51 

40 

8 

Lahore 

36 

46 

75 

Jhelum • . 

32 

35 

40 

Ambala 

30 

30 

29 

Ferozepore 

16 

23 

43 

hlianwali - " 

11 

17 

36 

Muzafiargarh 

1 ^ 

10 

i 18 

Hissar ^ 

6 

8 

1 13 

Kangra 

3 

1 


Rohtak . * 

3 

2 

0 

Gurgaon 

3 

j 4 

i 

Rawalpindi 

3 

..6 

10 

Kama! 

1 3 

1 


H. G. Khan . 

2 

1 

—4 

Attock 

2 

6 

19 

Simla 


o| 

0 


harvested in 1920-21 is shown in the marginal 
list ; those districts which appear near the bottom 
of the list naturally supplied large numbers of 
temporary emigrants looldng for employment,, 
and out of the eleven districts wliich have 
supplied a greater number of colonists than 
usual seven appear at the very bottom of the list, 
the other four being Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, 
Lahore and Muzafiargarh. Residents of Jullimdur, 
Hoshiarpur and Lahore have secured very large 
grants in the Montgomery district and tins may 
accomit for the increase in emigration to the colo- 
nies though it is also possible that it has been 
temporarily increased owing to scarcity. The 
enhanced emigration from Muzafiargarh has been 
almost entirely towards the adjacent district of 
Multan, and, though the area cropped in each 
district bore much the same relation to the normal, 
yet it is quite certain that owing to failure of the 
inundation canals there was a certain amount of 
temporary emigration from the former to the latter. 

Reference to a map'vdll show that Ludhiana and Amritsar are situated 
amongst districts where the failure was greater than in themselves, this being 
so it is natural that the inhabitants shoilld regard their position as favourable 
and would resort less than usual to emigration ; the falling ofi in emigration from 
Gujrat is clearly due to the fact of the introduction of new irrigation which caused 
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Amritsar 
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Muzafiargarh 
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many persons who had previously sought more or less permanent labour in 
the colonies to return to their ancestral lands. 

Summing up it is clear that Lyallpur, Jhang and Shahpur have lost many 
inhabitants and that Sheikhupura, Blontgomery and Multan have gained many 
owing to the conditions pecuhar to a decade which witnessed the colonisation of 
the latter three districts ; and also that scarcity conditions in 1921 led to much 
temporary migration from Jhelum, Hissar, Attock, Rawalpindi, klianwali, 
Ferozepore, Gurgaon and Muzaft’argarh to the colonies ; whilst variations in the 
acuteness of the scarcity led to less migration than usual from Amritsar and 
- Ludhiana. 

Scarcity conditions have afiected the migration between non-colony 
districts themselves as well as between them and the colonies ; and in the case of 
districts near the boundaries of the Punjab States and of other provinces it has 
also affected migration across the border, but in these last cases it is impos- 
sible to trace its influence as we have not got the agricultural statistics for the 
states and extra-provincial'districtA Comparison of the balance of migration 
{i. e., the number of immigrants minus the number of emigrants) in favour of each 
district in 1911 and 1921 gives an indication of the changes in the course of migra- 
tibn, and the efiect of these changes on the population is best illustrated by giving 
tiiis balance per mille of the 1911 population. For instance ; in 1911 Hissar 
showed 136,396 immigrants and 116,814 emigrants and thus had a balance of 
migration of 19,582 in its favour but in 1921 the balance was 39,211 against it, 
so that the difference in the balance in the two years was — 58,793 which amounts 
to — 73 per mille of its population in 1911. Changes in the course of migration 
have therefore accounted for a change of — 73 per mille in the population of 
the district since 1911. 

The effect of changes in migration, calculated in tins way, are shown in 
the following table which gives separate figures for migration with British dis- 
tricts of the Punjab, ivith Punjab States and vdth areas outside the province : — 


Change in the balance of migration between 1911 and 1921 per mille of the total iiopulation of 1911. 



fVith Punjab 
British 
Territory. 

With Punjab 
State®. 

Bej'ond the 
Punjab, 

Total. 

jMontgomery 





169 

* 9 

27 

205 

Gujranwala and Sheilchnpura 




lU 

1 

5 

120 

Simla 





114 

39 

—43 

110 

Gujrat 





49 

0 

—3 

4G 

Multan 





24 

—4 

^4 ' 

16 

Ludhiana 





21 

lo 

' 3 

39 

Amritsar 





IG 

0 

— 5 

11 

Rawalpindi 





13 

0 

15 

28 

Rohtak 





10 

4 

31 

45 

Jhang 





6 

—1 

0 

4 

Kamal 





4 

— G 

—4 

—6 

Gurdaspur 





4 

2 

1 

3 

Ferozepore 





1 

—9 

13 

6 

Bera Ghazi Khan 





2 


—3 

—12 

Ambala 





—3 

—4 

—14 

—21 

Lahore 





—4 

0 

—13 

—17 

Gurgaon 






2 

19 

15 

Muzaffargaih 





—6 

—3 

—1 

—9 

Kangra 





—7 

—11 

1 , 

—17 

Attock 





—8 

—1 

1 

—8 

Mianwali 





—8 

• 0 

15 

7 

Sialkot 





—12 

1 

—3 

—14 

Hoshiarpur 





—17 

1 

—3 

—19 

Hissar 





-27- 

-23 

—23 

—73 

Klulhindur 





—30 

—1 

—6 

—37 

Jhelum 





—32 

1 

—13 

—44 

Shahpur 





—91 

0 


—92 

Lyallpur 


* • z' 



—130 

—11 

—1 

—148 


The districts are arranged according to the figures in the first colmnn, for 
it is only for British Territory that we have crop statistics which enable us to 
gauge the influence of the scarcity conditions. The position of the canal 
colonies in tins statement has already been explained. Apart from these, and 
Simla, the migration from which is entirely artificial, and Gujrat Avhich has 
been newly irrigated, it ivill be foimd that every district high on the list reaped 
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■a liigher percentage of a normal crop in 1921 than adjacent districts w hils t , 
the reverse is true of those districts low on the list. The only exception is 
found in Jullundur, which sent many grantees to Montgomery, and a few of 
the districts near the middle of the hst in wliich the- change in balance of 
migration mth other districts has been very' small. The table affords very 
striking proof of the fact that the main changes in the stream of migration in 
the two census years are due very largely to temporary migration resulting from 
the scarcity conditions which prevailed at the 1921 census. 

Had we got figures shouung the severity of the scarcity in the Punjab 
States and in districts of the surrounding provinces it is probable that reference 
to these and to a map would show that the figures, in the second and third 
colunms are as much due to variations in that scarcity as are those in the first 
colunm. 

41. Turning to the second column of figures at the beginning of paragraph Summary 
38, which shows the percentage of increase in each district during the last decade, AffectSg”*'^ 
we can now see the effect of the conclusions arrived at in the last two paragraphs. Variations in 
In the group of districts at the head of that list we have seen that Montgomery, D'^tricts. 
Sheikhupura and Multan owe a great deal of their increase to migration which is 
•a feature peculiar to the decade which witnessed the first colonisation of large 
nreas within them ; on the other hand this same feature of the decade has had an . 
opposite effect on Lyallpur and Shahpur in which there would have otherwise 
been larger increases. Shahpur has been passing through the adjustment stage 
•of colony growth and has lost many superfluous labourers and unsuccessful colo- 
nists, its rate of increase has therefore been less during the decade than before 
and in all probability less than it will be in the near future. Lahore’s rate of 
increase has been checked by extensive migration to Montgomery, but on the 
other hand it will be shown in Chapter II that it has been accelerated by an influx 
of immigrants from other districts to Lahore City. Multan being yet in the early 
stages of colonisation is likely to show a far greater rate of increase in the near 
future. Jhang has been affected, like Lyallpur, by the drain on its population 
caused by, the newer colonies. In short, pecuhar features of the decade account 
for the great differences in the rate of increase in these seven districts and but 
for these they would have shown much less wde variations. 

In the next group each of the three districts suffered from extremely bad 
harvests in 1921 and there was much' temporary emigration from them all, but 
in the case of Perozepore this was nullified by temporary immigration from 
adjacent parts of Rajputana which suffered even more severely ; Hissar in parti- 
•cular suffered so severely that instead of exercising its normal attraction on the 
residents of Rajputana and the United Provinces it actually sent emigrants to 
them in large numbers. 

In the next group Mianwali whilst losing by exceptional emigration to the 
canal colonies gained- by temporary immigration from the country to the west 
which suffered more severely from scarcity than it did itself ; Muzaffargarh and 
Jhelum lost large numbers by temporary emigration in 1921 and had it not been 
for this would almost certainly have sho\vn considerable increases instead of 
losses in population. Dera Ghazi Khan, though this is not borne out by recorded 
statistics, had also a bad year and lost by temporary emigration ; but the main 
reason for its* small rate of increase is to be foimd in the attraction exercised on 
its population by extensive newly irrigated lands in Bahawalpur State. 

The nine districts in the' next group do not appear to have been affected 
very considerably by peculiar features of the decade, but the five which show 
the greatest increase certainly owe part of that increase to temporary immigra- 
tion from neighbouring districts during the scarcity of 1921 ; increase in Jul- 
lundur was checked by the grant of lands in Montgomery to members of its 
congested population ; Sialkot whilst sending large nunrbers of einigrants to the 
canal colonies did not exceed its previous records in that direction, but it 
lost considerably more emigrants than usual to non-colony districts. 

In the last group Simla gained at an artificially liigh rate merely o\ring to 
the presence of the tovm of Simla, the March population of which e.wceded that 
of 1911 by a very large amoimt oving to the innovation in various Govern- . 
inent departments of remaining at the summer headquarters throughout the 
3 mar. Gujrat gained exceptionally orving to new irrigation which brought 'back 
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numerous emigrants who had sought employmejat^ in the canal colonies, at a 
time when their own lands were dry and comparatively unproductive. Amhala 
lost by increased emigration, whilst Crurgaon lost inore than any other district 
by epidemics of disease. 

It is thus seen that the temporary features attending the close of the decade, 
and .the colonisation wMch occurred during the 
decade, all tend to account for the cases where 
increase in population during the last decade does 
not appear to have been in accordance vdth that 
which would have been caused by pressure on 
resources acting alone. . Unfortunately it is quite 
impossible to make any numerical estimate. of that 
part of the migration of the decade which was 
temporary or due to changes in colonisation ; were 
it possible to do so we could eliminate it and then 
get further figures indicating ivhere to look for 
further peculiar influences of the decade ; without 
it it is scarcely logical to look further as it in itself 
may be sufficient to account for all the peculiari- 
ties noticed in paragraph 38. It may perhapis be 
useful however to indicate how the increased attrac- 
tion of the large towns has affected the population 
of the various districts. We have figures for im- 
migrants to tovms but not for emigrants from them; 
the marginal statement shows the excess of the 
immigrants recorded in 1921 ’over those recorded in 1911 to the cities and 
towns of Lahore, Amritsar, Multan, Rawalpindi, Ambala, Jullundur, Sialkot and 
Ferozepore ; immigrants from the districts in which each town is situated have not 
been included as they have no effect on the population of such districts. It is 
interesting to observe the rival influences of pressure on population and proximity 
to the towns which have operated to produce this change in ~the' urban popu- 
lation, but detailed comments must be reserved for Chapter II. 

42. The increase in density per square mile is indicated in the following 
map, the strildng feature about which is that it shows that the changes in density 
during the last decade have been characterised by a great increase in the central, 
parts of the province accompanied vdth little change or -with actual decrease in 
the outlying districts :■ - 
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The actual change in the number of persons per square mile is a^somewhat 
roisleamng guide to variations in population; for instance Montgomery, Sheikhu- 
pura, Lyallpur and Lahore have all gained over forty persons- per square mile 
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Changes in Density between 1911 and 1921, 


during the decade but their populations have shown very difierent features in 
their increase ; Montgomery had an extremely light population m 1911 and its 
gain of 46 persons to the mile has been caused by a very rapid increase and yet 
has still left the countryside sparsely inhabited; Lahore Avith a much denser 
population to start with has needed a comparatively small increase in it in order 
to give it 48 more persons to the mile ; whilst Sheildiupura and Lyallpur show 
intermediate rates of increase. If however the change in density is shown as an 
increase per cent, on its initial amount it becomes synonymous ■with change in 
population. In the follo'wing marginal table the first and second colunms of 
figures show the change in density expressed in these two Avaysand it Avill be 
noticed that the second column is identical ■with the statement given at the begin- 
ning of paragraph 38T The third and fourth columns show the change in density 
of the rural population per square nule of cultivated area ; it is to a comparison of 
columns two and four that attention should be paid as the latter shows hoAv far the 

^ increase per cent, in mean density 

(orin population) is nulhfied by a 
corresponding or even greater in- 
crease in cultivation ; for instance 
in Montgomery, Shahpur, Jhang, 
Mianwali and Gujrat whilst popu- 
lation and mean density have 
increased the incidence of the rural 
population on the cultivated area 
has actually decreased o^wing to an 
extension of cultivation which 
more than balances the increase. 
In Simla the apparent increase in 
_mean density is entirely due to 
urban groAAdh and beyond the limits 
of the one town the density of the 
population has decreased very con- 
siderably. The reverse conditions 
are observable in Attock, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Ambala and Gurgaon 
' in which the bad seasons of 1921 
caused a restriction of cultivation 
so great that a decline in popula- 
tion was accompanied by an 
increase in its incidence on the 
cultivated area ; in these districts 
it is clear that even though there 
was temporary emigration in 1921 
it was insufficient to leave the 
remaining population ■with 


District. 

^Mean density 
per square* 
mile. 

Density oi rural 
population per 
cultivated square 
mile. 

Actual, 

Per cent. 

Actual, 

Per cent. 

Montgompry 


46 

42*3 

—71 

—14 

Sheil^upura 


41 

19*8 

0 

0 

Lyallpur 


40 

16*6 

. 21 

5 

Lahore 


48 

130 

107 

29 

Shahpur 


17 

11*6 

—20 

—5 

Multan 


13 

9*3 

— 5C 

—11 

Jhang 


13 

8*7 

—9 

—2 

Ferozepore 


32 

14*4 

46 

18 

Hissar 


3 

1*5 

7 

4 

Attock 


—2 

—1*3 

9 

3 

Miamvali 


3 

4*9 

—20 

—5 

Muzafiargarh 


0 

—0*2 

13 

.2 

D. G. Khan 


-A 

-~G*6 

86 

21 

Jhelum 


—12 

—6*7 

-4 

— 1 

Ludliiana 


.35 

9*7 

66 

17 

Rohtak 


20 

8*0 

58 

17 

Amritsar 


30 

5*5 

51 

8 

llawalpintU 


- 10 

. 3*9 

44' 

8 

Karnal 



3*4 

39j 

' 9 

Gujranwala 


8 

2*9 

o' 

0 

Jullundur 


16 

2*5 

40 

6 

Gurdaspur 


8 

1*8 

27 

4 

Sialkot 


4 

0*7 

19 

3 

Simla 


G8 

17*9 

-^1 

—4 

Gujrat 


14 

4*6 

—30 

—5 

Hoshiarpur 


4 

1*0 

38 

5 

Kangra 


0 

—0*6 

57 

G 

Ambala 


—5 

"—1*4 

16 

3 

Gurgaon 


—22 

—6*6 

10 

3 


means 


of subsistence equal to that which they enjoyed in 1911. 

These cases are the most strildng for in them an increase in mean density has 
been accompanied by a decrease in the incidence of the rural population on the 
cultivated area which provides its means of subsistence, or vice versa ; but in a 
less degree every difierence between the figures in the second and fourth colunms 
shows the same facts ; in Lyallpur increase in population did not keep pace with 
increase in cultivation, in Jhelum' a decrease in cultivation was accompanied by 
a very far greater decrease in population, and in all the districts not yet mentioned 
the increase in population was not so .great as the increased pressure on resources 
owing to those resources being less in 1921 than in 1911. 

43. No profit can be derived from an attempt to forecast the future Future 
movements of anything, so susceptible to innumerable and fortuitous influeneesVariations 
as the population of districts,' yet the whole course of observation and argument 
given in this section tends to show that, apart from temporary disturbing causes, 
there is a normal difference in the rates of increase in the different districts of the 
Punjab. In paragraph 18 the various districts were classified according to their 
apparent present capacity of supporting, an increased population, in paragra;^h 
38 it was shown that the past increase over a long period has been roughly in 
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accordance •witji that present capacity, in paragraphs 39 to 42 the reason for the 
increases in population during the past decade not'being in accordance with that 
capacity has been found in various facts such as epidemic disease, canal colonisa- 
tion and scarcity at the time of the last census which were all peculiar features of 
the decade. It therefore appears reasonable to conclude that the variations in 
the next deo^e will also reflect the varying capacity to support increased 
population roentioned in paragraph 18, except in so far as pecuharities in con- 
ditions may operate to prevent that result. It is impossible to foretell the 
chances and changes of the next ten years, but a few coroing events have 
already cast their shadows before them and may be mentioned as influences . 
likely to afiect the future spread of population. In the canal colonies, Lyallpiir 
is likely to experience little change in her rate of increase though it must 
inevitably diminish as pressure becomes felt ; Shahpur having passed through 
the stage of consohdation and ejection of superfluous labour is likely to show 
a somewhat augmented rate of increase ; Sheikhupur^ now fully colonised, is 
likely to follow the example afforded by Shahpur in this last decade and to lose 
many of its immigrants and therefore to show a lessened rate of increase ; in 
Montgomery and Multan the present rapid increase is lilcely to continue for some 
years of the coming decade before being replaced by the slower rate which 
accompanies the stage of colonisation to which I have referred as consolidation. 

Schemes for- fresh irrigation from' the Sutlej, if they are completed within 
the decade, should lead to great increases in Ferozepore and Bahawalpur ; and 
similarly if the Bakra Dam, which has so long been mooted, comes into operation 
it will enable the south-eastern districts to support a larger population which will 
probably be brought into being by increased immigration from outside the pro- 
vince. 

Increased industrialism is likely to lead to an increase of urban population, 
of which there are already a few tentative signs, and may lead to a movement 
of population towards Lahore, Amritsar and other large centres. 

And finally the return of the temporary emigrants of 1921 should give an 
apparently accelerated rate of increase in all the districts which suffered most 
severely from the scarcity prevalent at the time that this census was taken. 

Section VI. — Houses and Families. 

scripuon 44. The types of buildings in which the various races of the Punjab reside 

tnjab are so numerous and varied that it is extremely difficult to give a definition of 
the word “ house ” which will apply to even approximately the same imit in 
different parts of the country. Undefined, the word may be applied equally well 
to a collection of buildings inhabited by large numbers of persons connected by 
very indefinite social ties and only characterised as a separate unit by the exist- 
ence of either a common courtyard or common approach, or to every individual 
room of one compact building. The main difficulty arises from the custom which 
obtains in many parts of the province of the various members of a family 
separating from each other in some particulars and not in others ; such separa- 
tion may be complete in every way and involve separate establishments housed 
in completely separate buildings and owning separate property, it may however • 
involve the mere separation of feeding and cooking arrangements whilst the 
different members continue to use parts of the same ancestral building and to 
own their property jointly •, the word “ house ” at once begins to be nonfused 
with the word “ family ” and both are extremely indefinite terms. 

In the compact villages of the south-east it is usual to find a large number 
of branches of the same family occupying one ancestral group of buildings situated 
round a common courtyard, but that group may consist of perfectly distinct 
buildings and the lives of the branches residing in each may be Entirely separate 
and independent ; the group of buildings however represents what was once the 
house and common residence of a single simple family, and it is often impossible ■ 
to draw the dividing line between a group of houses and a house formed of a group 
of bpil^ngs. In towns the difficulty is even greater, whole lines of buildings 
may open on to one common courtyard or on to a semi-public lane or alley 
possessing only one approach from the public streets ; here any definition based 
on the possession of a common courtyard or entrance is manifestly absurd as 
both the buildings and the people inhabiting them may be entirely independent ; 
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on tte otlier liand a .single compact building may be composed of flats and 
rooms having separate entrances from the public highway and inhabited by 
persons who have no relations with one another. 

Definitions based entirely on structural features or entirely on the 
•connection between- the inhabitants are equally faulty, and, in connection with 
the census, it has always been recognised that it is impossible to lay down a 
definition which vdU be of any use in statistics; all attempt to define the house as 
a. statistical unit has therefore been abandoned and the definition adopted has 
been devised with the sole purpose of ensuring that the enumerating stafi should 
overlook no building likely to. have inhabitants and should'not include in one 
" house ” a group of buildings so large as to make the complete enumeration of 
its inhabitants a matter of difficulty. The definition adopted will be discussed 
in the next paragraph, but before coming to it it is best to give a rough idea 
of the types of buildings which are met with in various parts of the province. 

As a general rule the type of house follows the type of village; in the eastern 
plains, where compact villages sprang up oh account of the necessity for mutual 
protection, the same consideration led to the various branches of a family hanging 
together and living round a common courtyard with a single entrance ; the 
necessity of mutual protection has disappeared but the type of village has been 
fixed and lack of space obhges successive branches of the family to go on extend- 
ing and enlarging the old buildings even though they may separate from each 
other by the establishment of individual cooking arrangements. 

' In the west, where the villages are smaller and more scattered, family 
dissensions lead not only to the separation of coolting arrangements but to the 
erection of entirely separate buildings and a discontinuance of all mutual rela- 
tions except perhaps in connection with the ownership and cultivation of land ; 
here houses are smaller and more easily distinguishable, most have their own 
courtyard but the buildings are for joint use as much as courtyard. 

In the hills, where people live. in scattered hamlets, each little family 
builds its own house near its fields and large groups of buildings inhabited by 
any but the closest relations are uncommon. 

The actual structure of the houses has been fully described in previous 
census reports but has little bearing on the subjects to be dealt Avith in this report; 
suffice it to say that the material used depends on the locahty; mud is the most 
common material and may be used in the form of unbaked bricks, unshaped 
clods, or roughly moulded slabs ; wood and stone are largely used in the foot- 
hills ; thatch and matting in the riverside areas of the plains. An interesting 
series of names for the previous types of house common in the Montgomery Dis- 
trict (before colonisation) is mentioned in Mx. Eose’s report of 1901 as illustrating 
the varying extent to which those who used them were of nomadic habits, these 
are — kotha built of mud walls and roof, Iclmdi of mud walls and thatched roof, 
jlmgi of walls of matting with thatched roof, cJiliann with both walls apd roof 
of thatch, andpaklii which is a mere temporary shed of screens. 

During the last decade there has not been a vast change in the type of 
houses built, but it is noticeable that burnt bricks are being increasingly employed 
Hud that buildings are -becoming more and more conunodious throughout the 
canal colonies ; in towns the Furnt brick is becoming an almost universal 
building material and, though in walled towns lack of space has led to extensions 
in an upward direction and to the construction of more and more adffitional 
stories, there is a very marked tendency amongst the educated and more wealthy 
classes to resort to buildings of the European bungalow type outside the limits of 
the more congested areas. 

45. In 1881 the distinguishing feature insisted upon in the definition of 
a “ house ” was the possession of a common courtyard, a fact which led to the 
selection of inconveniently large imits for enumeration in the south-eastern parts 
of the province ; in 1891 no rigid definition was attempted but the main points 
insisted on in a. long series of instructions were: — the situation within a conunon 
enclosure, the existence of a common courtyard with express exception of lanes 
and semi-public spaces in towns, and the exception of outlying huts and shelters ; 
in 1901 the definition was made even more wide and practically came to being 
“ every place likely to be occupied ” and the actual selection of individual units 
was left largely to the discretion of the local census officers. 


Definition 
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In 1911 a far more rigid definition was attempted and tliis has been followed 
at the present census and is contained in the instructions issued to the enumerat- 
ing stafi as follows : — 

In* rural tracts . — “ House '*’ means a structure occupied by one commensal 
family with its resident dependents, such as widows and servants. Such 
detached structures, as have no hearth, but are likely to have one or more 
persons sleeping therein on the night of the final enumeration, should be treated 
as separate houses, so that no person may escape enumeration. 

In towns and cities. — “ House ” means a structure intended for the 
exclusive residence of one or more commensal families apart from other 
residents of the street or lane, and includes serais, hotels and the like, when 
they are not large enough to form blocks ; shops, schools, and other institutions, 
having no hearth, but w^hich may possibly have some one sleeping therein on 
the night -of the Wal enumeration should be numbered as separate houses. 

It wfiU be seen that, in rural tracts, the old method of treating all buildings 
with a common courtyard as one house has been abandoned in favour of the 
separation of each part of a group of buildings wMch has a separate clmlha 
or hearth. The possession of a separate clmlha is universally recognised -as 
the distinguishing mark of the partial separation of a branch of a family from the 
other branches and parent stem ; thougli the separation may be incomplete yet 
once it has taken place the branch is no longer a member of w'^hat is_ termed a 
confocal group and its interests and activities rapidlj^ diverge from those of the 
other branches. Hence in rural areas the definition of house is based on the 
degree of separation amongst the people residing in it and practically amounts 
to the residence of a separate family. 

On the other hand such a definition would be impossible to apply in 
towns and cities and here the distinguishing mark of a house has been made to 
rest on the nature of the structure, though it also includes a modification 
based on nature of the inhabitants. 

This definition has survived the test of twm censuses and has been found 
to fulfil the two main requirements which are; — 

That the definition should cover all buildings in which it is likely that 
people may be found on the census night. 

That the inhabitants of the unit selected should be so closely connected 
that their final enumeration can Be completed by reference to one 
man and without moving from place to place. 

But there is one point in which the definition fails and that is that It 
leads, on account of unintelligent zeal on the part of enumerators, to the selec- 
tion of large number's of places as “ houses ” which are most unlikely to be 
inhabited on the census night. This fault not only leads to unnecessary labour in 
house-numbering and patrolling but, as the directions provide for the enumera- 
tion as if at his residence of a man who is temporarily absent guarding the 
crops or attending to his well, the treatment of shfelters amongst the crops and' 
at the wells as houses may lead to double enumeration. 

46, The number of occupied houses according to the present census is 
5,532,305 in the Punjab and 114,683 in Delhi, and is an increase of only 241,973 
over those returned in 1911. The marginal figures show the^ 
1881 . . 25 average number of houses per square mile recorded at the 

1891 . . 27 last five censuses, but, owing to the change in definition 

•. 30 referred to in the last paragraph no comparison can be 

• • “K* established except between the last two figures ; the small 

•• increase in the number of houses is shared unequally 
by the four natural divisipns as can be seen from 
Subsidiary Table VII ; of these, the sparsely populated Himalayan tract 
naturally has the -most widely separated houses and only has 17‘5 houses 
to the square mile as opposed to 70 in the densely populated Sub-Himalayan 
districts. The changes in the natural divisions since 1911 require little 
comment, the slight dechne in the number of houses in the Sub-Himalayan 
tract is so small as to be within the margin of error due to individual variations 
m the interpretation of the definition, and the only feature of note is that the 
increase in the North-W est Dry Area with its large canal colonies hasbeen so small. 

• towns of the Punjab contain on the average 3,174 houses as against 
109 in the average sized village ; in Delhi the city and its suburbs include no less 
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ihan 74,188 inhabited houses whilst the outlying villages contain an average of 
129. 

It is to be regretted that the enumerators treated so many places as houses 
which were not really likely to be occupied on the census night, — ^in the preli- 
minary returns over eight million houses were, entered and on the census night 
only 5’6 millions were inhabited ; though the temporary migration due to the 
..drought at the time of the census must have left many houses unoccupied it is 
" impossible to gauge the number which were temporarily deserted owing to 
the inclusion of most unlikely places for human habitation in the prehminary 
returns. 

47. Throughout the two provinces the average number of residents in Average 
each house is remarkably constant, and amounts to 4’3 in Delhi and in the Sub- B?™ae”{s 
Himalayan tract, 4‘5inthe Himalayan Districts, 4‘6 in the Indo-Gangetic Plain a House, 
and 4‘8,in the North-West Dry Area. As the definition of house in rural areas 
practically ensures that the residents will form one family these figures may also 

be taken as representing the size of normal famihes and they show at once how 
far removed the Punjab is from other parts of India in its family customs ; in it 
the Hindu joint family system is practically non-existent and the enormous 
imdivided famihes of Bengal and elsewhere are unknown, the family almost 
talhes with the European separate family of father, mother and children. 

The remarkable constancy of the number of residents to a house is main- 
tained amongst the individual districts ; LyaUpur shows 5 ‘5 persons to a house 
and Jhelum only 3'8 but every other district has an average of between four and 
five people to the house. 

'• .Mother remarkable feature of the figures for houses is that, in spite of the 
difierence in definition, the number of residents to a house in urban areas (4‘4) 
is very near that in rural areas (4'6). 

48. The constitution of famihes in the Punjab shows every possible grada- The Family; 
tion from the individuahstic systems common in Europe, where every married 

ma n with his wife and young unmarried children form a separate family, to the 
true Hindu joint family system, in which all members of a family connected 
together by descent from a distant ancestor hve together, own their property 
in common and pool all their individual earnings in the joint cofier for unchal- 
lenged administration by the head of the family ; but, except in rare cases, the 
family resembles the former type far more closely than the latter. 

In rural tracts, if the father’s house is a small one, and it usually contains 
but one living room, the marriage of a son necessitates the immediate building 
of another room ; and, though he may continue to use the same courtyard and 
even the same hearth, it is generally found that within a short time the dissen- 
sions of the womenfolk, who have not been brought up from infancy amongst 
the family, make life inconvenient so that, sooner or later, a separate hearth is 
established or, more commonly, an entirely separate establishment is set up. 

The result is that throughout the country the family using one hearth 
' almost invariably consists of but father, mother and unmarried children with 
possibly a few dependents of a previous generation ; but in the east, where vil- ' 
lage sites are compact and building space is very limited, such families have much 
more tendency to live in close association in one group of buildings than in the 
west, where there are fewer difficulties in the waj’" of erecting separate houses. 

Considerations of space do not form the only reason for variety in the 
degree of separation common from village to village and from district to district ; 
as a rule the higher and more orthodox castes of Hindus tendto greater community 
in living than those whose traditions are less restrictive, and far more than Musal- 
mans who live much more individualistic lives throughout the province ; this fact 
is partly due to the greater survival of ancient customs amongst the orthodox 
Hindus but is also largely due to the fact that the proprieties observed by all 
civilised races discormtenance close association between persons who are not 
prevented from marriage by ties of relationship, so that the existence of strict 
exogamous customs amongst high caste Hindus permits a wider circle of relations 
to live together than would be possible amongst 'peoples where even close rela- 
tionship is no bar to marriage. 

tVhilst the large undivided family is practically imlmown in the province, 
its influence can be seen in business relations and in the forms and conditions pf 
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agricultural tenure; but even _tbe continuation of joint ovmersbip and of joint 
endeavour in business and agriculture is more a matter of convenience than a 
result of the force of tradition. 

In towns and cities, where the want of building space prevents the easy 
separations of rural life, Hindu families almost invariably show a far greater 
degree of the joint constitution *, and, amongst trading classes, the existence of 
established business firms controlled entirely by the family has still further aided 
the survival of the ancient systems. But even amongst these old family firms 
the ties are beginning to change from those of a joint family, whose property and 
earnings are common and subject to the control of the head of the family, to 
those of mere partnership, where the capital is held in shares and the profits 
are subject to periodical distribution. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
Density, Water-supply and Crops. 


District ok State aed 
Natural Division. 


PUNJAB 

1 


I. Indo-Ganoetic Plain 

West. 


1. 

Hiflsar 


* o 

Loharu JSiate 


3. 

Eohtak 


4. 

Dujana Stale 


6 . 

Gurgaon 


6 . 

Pataudi Stale 


7. 

Kamal 


8. 

JuUundur 


9. 

Kapurthala State 


10. 

Ludhiana 


11. 

Malerkotla State 


12. 

Ferozeporc 


13. 

Faridhot State 


14. 

Patiala State 


16. 

Jind State 


16. 

Nabha State 


17. 

Lahore 


18. 

Amritsar 


19. 

Gujranwala 


20. 

Sheikhi^ura 


n. Himalayan — 


21. 

Nahan Slate 


22. 

Simla 


23. 

Simla Hill States 


24. 

Bilaspur Slate 


26. 

Kangra 


26. 

Mandi State 


27. 

Suket State 


28. 

Chamba State 


m. Sub-Himalayan — 


29. 

Amhala 


30. 

Kalsia State 


31. 

Hoshiarpur 


32. 

Gurdaspur 

1 

33. 

Sialkot 


34. 

Gujrat 


35. 

Jhelum 


36. 

Rawalpindi 


37. 

Attock 


IV. N oRTH-W est Dry Area, 

38. 

Montgomery 


39. 

Shahpur 


40. 

Mianwali » 


41. 

Lyallpur 


42. 

Jhang 


43. 

Slultan 


44. 

Bahawalpur State 


45. 

Muzaffargarh 


46. 

Dera Ghazi Khan 


DELHI 


.. 

1. Iitoo-Gangetio Plain 

1 West. 


1. 

Delhi 

• • 



Percentage or 

TOTAL AREA. 


Percentage to 

CULTIVABLE 
AREA or 


Percentage or gross cultivated 
area under 



Note. — ^Figures in column 2 have been calculated from survey area figures, as given m Im)>crial Table 1, Figures in columns 
3 to 7 and 9 to 12 for British Districts have been calculated from areas given in the agricuUural statements for 1919-20, and those 
for States from figures supplied by Census Superintendents. Kainfall recorded in column Sis that recorded at the headquarters of 
Districts and States, and is an average for all years for which a record exists ; rainfall figures recorded for natural divisions^ and for^ 
the Punjab, being averages of those for units, is meaningless. In the following cases figures have been computed from statistics for 
neighbouring places : — ^ ^ 

Columns 3 to 6. — ^Pataudi, Patiala, Nahan, 

Column 4. — ^Dujana, Kapurthala. 

Columns 9 to 12. — Nahan, Mandi, Cliamba, 

Column 8. — ^Dujana, Jind, Nabha, Bilaspur. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


StIBSIDIABY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE H, 

Distribution of the Population classified according to Density. 


TahdU %o\th a popiilaiion per square mxh of 



Under ICO. 

150—299 

(inclusive). 

300—440 

(inclusive). 

450—699 

(inclusive). 

600—740 

(inclusive). 



760 and over. 

Provinoe or Natural 
Division. 

Area. 

Population (OOO’s 
omitted). 

Area, 

Population (OOO's 
omitted). 

Area. 

Population (OOO’s 
omitted. ) 

Area 

Population (OOO’s 
omitted). 

/ 

o 

<5 

Population (OOO’s 
omitted). 

Area. 

03 

-o 

o 

S' 

*43 .S 

c3 

3 'S 
§•2 
fk 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 


11 

12 

13 

PUNJAB 


3,430 

(13*66) 

46,635 

(39*40) 

10,389 

(41*39) 

18,691 

(16*06) 

6,869 

(27-37) 

6,626 

(4*77) 

2,832 

(11*28) 

867 

(-75) 

016 

(2*45) 

CO 

o 

p 

966 

(3-86) 

1. Indo-Gangetic 
Plain West 

H 

H 

22,301 

(68-72) 

6,291 

(46*22) 



1,716 

(4-62) 



290 

(2-53) 

1,208 

(3-18) 

906 

(8-44) 

IT. Himalayan 

11,068 

(73*14:) 


4,200 

(26*36) 

927 

(63*34) 

32 

( -20) 

in 


. , 

49 

{ -31) 

36 

(2-01) 


*• 

m. Sub-Himalayan 

3,671 

(18-60) 

339 

(5*80) 

0,174 

(32-16) 

1,343 

(23*0) 

6,222 

(27-19) 

1,943 

(33*28) 

3,809 

(19*83) 

1,924 

(32-95) 

428 

(2*23) 


•• 

, , 

IV. North-West Dry 
Area 

26,911 

(63*02) 

2,123 

(34*93) 

12,960 

(30*36) 

2,828 

(46*64) 

2,833 

(6*63) 

1,126 

(18-63) 

. , 

!! 



•• 

i . , 

DELHI (Indo-Gangetic 
Plain West) . .j 


- 

1 

!! 1 

1 

•• 

•• 



•• 

•• 

693 

(100*0) 

488 

(100*0) 


Note. — T he figures within hraokets show the percentages of the total area and population. 
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BiSTtticT OK State asd 
Natubal Division. 


PUNJAB 


1, Indo-Ganqetio Plain 
West— 

1. Hissar 

2. Loharu State 

3. Rohtok * . 

4. Du;ana State 

5. Gurgaon . . 

C. Pataudi State 

7. ICamal * . 

8. JuUundur 

9. Kapnrlhala State 

10. Ludhiana 

11. Malerhotla Slate 

12. Perozeporo 

13. Faridkot Slate . 

14. Patiala Stale 
' 15. Jind State 

16. NabJia State 

17. Lahore 

18. Amritsar . . 

19. Gujranwala 

20. Sheikhupuiu 


II. Himalayan — 

21. Nahan Stale 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Hill Stales 

24. Bilaspur State . 

25. Kangra , . 

26. Mandi State 

27. Snkei State 

28. Chamha State 


m. Sun-HiMALAYAN — . 


29. Amhala 

30. KaUia State 

31. Hoshiarpur 

32. Gurdaspur 

33. Sialkofc . . 

34. Gujrat 

35. dhelum . . 

36. Rawalpindi 

37. Attock . . 


IV, Nokth-West Dry 
Area — 

38. Montgomery 

39. Shahpur .. 

40. Mianwali . . 

41. LyalJpnr .. 

42. Jhang 

43. Multan . . 

44. Balmoalpar State 

45. MuzafFargarh . > 

46. Dera Ghazi Khan 


DELHI 


I. iNBChGANGETIC PLAIN 
West — 

1, Delhi • • * 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH. 
Variation in relation to Density since 1881. 


Percentage of variation Increase {+), 
Decrease ( — ), 


1911 


to 


1921. 

2 



5*6 

4- 

6*8 

+ 

1*5 

4- 10-9 

4- 

8*0 

4- 

1*4 

— 

6*6 
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DiSTRtoT OR State aitd 
Naturae Dxvisidn, 


PUNJAB AND DELHI 
PUNJAB 

iKDo-GAiraETio Peaik 
West (Total) — 

iKDO-GANGETXa PLAIN 

West (Punjab)— 
Hissar 
Loliarti Slni& 

3 Rohtak 

4 Dujana S(afe 
6 Gurgaon 

6 Pata7tdi Sfale 

7 Kama! 

8 Jullundur 

9 Kapnrthala State 

10 Iiudhiana 

11 MakrLoila State 

12 Perozepore 

13 TaHdloi Stale 

14 Patiala State 

15 Jind Stale 

16 Nabha State 

17 Lahore 

18 Amritsar 

19 Gujranwala 

20 Sheikhupura 

HniALAYAN — 

NaTian State 
221 Simla 

Simla mu Stales 
Bilaspur State 
25j Kangra 
26 Jlfoncfi^ffafe 
271 SuUt State 
Qhamha State 

Sub-Hbialayan — 

29 Ambala 

50 KaUia Stale 

51 Hoshiarpur 

52 Gurdaspur 
33 Sialkot 

31 Gujrat 
36 Jlielnm 
36 Rawfilpiudi 
Attock 

North-West Dry Area- 

Montgomery 
Shahpur 
10 1 Mianwali 
Lyallpur 
Jhang 
13[ Multan 
14 ! BaAatcalpur iSftofe 
16 Muzaffargarh 
10 Dora Ghazi Khan 


Ikdo-Ganoetic Plain 
West. 

DelH 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Varialion in natural population. 


Population tn 1921. 


Population in 1911. 










c 

•H O 

H ■ 
ll±I 

§■§ s I 

a “ § S 

cti 8 o 
> wPl 




24,044,14 


94,970 93,131 


136,396 110,814 


136,600 1,028,810 



1,407,669 246,081 


1,030,1681 218,379) 123,770 


1,737,229 1,724,480 66,285 


306,718 19,196 12,180 


760,065 34,420 


39,320 18,680 

311,236 13,591 




770,386 41,405 


6,259,523 


1,047,401 


1,023,708 


78,109 247,977 1,149,301 


4,999,269 




488,188 185,770 69,198 
488,188 185,770 69,198 


657,442 + 6*3 


1,401,599 


walaf ShoSu^ra and Sf. ''' ^^21 cannot he compared in the cases of Rohtak, Gurgaon, Gujran 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Comparison with vital statistics (For British Territory only). 


In 1911-1920 total 
number of 


Distmot Aio) Natural Bivision, 


- . 

Births. 

1 

2 

PUNJAB AND DELHI 

8,706,574 

PUNJAB 

8,511,153 

Indo-GanoettoPlain West (Total) 

4,032,958 

Indo-Gangetio Plain West 

3,837,637 



(Punjab.) 

1. Hissar 

2. Rohtak 

3. Gurgaon 

4. Kamal 

5. Jullundiir 

6. Ludhiana 

7. Ferozepore 

8. Lahore 

9. Azmit^ar 

10. Gujranwala 

11. Sheikhupura 


HniALAVAN — 

12. Simla 

13. Kangra 


Sub-Himalayan — 

14. Amhala 

15. Hoshiarpur 
IG, "’Gurdaspur 

17. Sialkot 

18. Gujrafc 

19. Jhelum 

20. ^Rawalpindi 

21. Attook 


Nortii*\Yest Dry Area — 

22. Montgomery 

23. Shahpur 

24. jMianwali 

25. Lyalli^ur 

26. Jliang 

27. Multan 

28. MuzaFargarh . 

29. Dera Ghazi Khan 


DELHI 

Indo-Ganoetic Plain West 
Delhi . 


(1) . Vital statistics for 1911 referred to the old district of Delhi and none are available for Delhi for 1912 ; the figures for 1911 
havo'been adjusted over Delhi, Gurgaon and Rohtalc ; tho average for the years 1913 to 1920 has been taken for the year 1912 in Delhi. 

(2) . Figures for tho actual population of 1911 (columns 4, 5 and 8) ate those given in Imperial Table K of 1921. 

(3) * No vital statistics being available for tho trans-frontior tract of Dera Ghazi Khan, its population has been omitted in calcu- 

latin^ colmmas^t^ both of 1911 and 1921, bom in unspecified parts of the Punjab have all been included when calcuiatiiig tho first 

entry^in ^ found in Subsidiary Table V of Chapter VI ; births and deaths registered in cantonments arc not 

included in that Tablo as they arc not recorded by soy. ... 

(G). Thb tablo includes 38,078 births and 40,050 deaths registered in cantonments. 
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StJBSIBIAEY TABLES, 


CHAPTER 


NATtmALDmsios. Decade. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

M. icroALVAElAlioiKBExnBnraMaTOKOTTO^^^^ 

_^pOPtn.A^« PE® SQTJABl. MIL® AT TH® OOMMLIIOLMLL-T 

Variation IH TAHSiLS wiin op decade of 

i 1 ” 


tinder luO. 


PUNJAB 


Indo-Gangetic Plain) 

West. I 

Himalayan 

Siib-Himalayan . 


Nortli-Wcst Dry 
Area. 


jDEI^HI 

Indo-Gangetio Plain \ 
West. ' 


2 

1881-1891 
1891-1901 . 
1901-1911 • 
1911-1921 • 
1881-1891 . 
1891-1901 . 
1901-1911 . 
1911-1921 - 
1881-1891 . 
1891-1901 . 
1001-1911 • 
1911-1921 . 
1881-1891 • 
1891-1901 > 
1901-1911 
1911-1021 
1881-1891 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 
1911-1921 
1881-1891 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 
1911-1921 
1881-1891 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 
1911-1921 


3 I 
_ 144,682 
_ 112,326 
_ 835,475 
+ 106,844| 
_ 86,265, 

_ 392,642 
_ 164,010 
_ 9,424 

^ 44,3511 

4 - 54,955 

+ 5,218, 

_ 2,776 

+ 1,802 
+ 6,523 

4 - 44,042 

_ 19,145 

- 16,768 

-4- 218,839 
_ 720,725 
-1- 137,189 


450—699 

(inclusive). 


eoo— 749 

(inclusive). 


760—899 

(inclusive). 


6 , 
4. 883,288' 
+ 101,621 
+ 477,390 
-1- 439,972 
+ 123,093 
+ 635,628 
_ 447,364 
+ 657,206 
+ 288,217 

- 288,217 

4. 162 

_ 619 

4- 471,973, 

— 245,790] 

+ 353,279 
+ 9,746 


6 , 
+ 675,609 

- 255,786 

— 918,830 

+ 2,219] 

+ 237.927 
_ 232,629 
_ 604,040] 
+ 31,824 


_ 1,193 

_ 27,693 

-1- 337,682 
_ 23,1671 

— 313,597, 

_ 2,012 


1,050 . 

and over. ] 


+ 671,313 
226,461 


8 , 
+ 663,644' 
+ 89,096 

_ 309,065 
+ 541,069 
-(- 327,617 
4- 396,353 
_ 369,055 
+ 641,069 
+ 33.061 

_ • 3,391 


+ 302,866 
_ 302,860 


+ 285,842 
+ 246,485 
— 853,634] 
_ 384,301, 
+ 196,810' 
-1- 143,963, 
_ 341,264 
_ 426,284 
_ 9,847' 


+ 35,003] 

+ 98,879 

-1- 102,622, 
- 512,370 
+ 6,980 


+ 11,745 

+ 75,802 

+ 8,038] 

— 413,447 

+ 11,745' 

4- 76,862 

-i- 8,038 .. ,„J 

— 413,447 + 488,1881 


9 

— 33,098 


33,09 


+ 448,188 


( 1911-1921 •• I riT, „ T 1921- adjusted figures have been used for 1901. 

"“““‘T;. , , , 

' ' ■ . -nrb-nrrr.ATTn'K PER SQUAB] 


Is atobaIj Division. 


, pukjae 

I Xnao-Gaugctic Plcvin 
West. 


i’NTAGEo ' — 

IN tehsils yvtth a POPUBATIOK per squabe mile at the CO - 

Yaeiation pee cent, n, of decade op 


Decade. 


Under 

150. 


ICO” -299 300^ — 

(inclusive), (inclusive). 


450 — 599 

(inclusive). 




-I 

Siib-nimfilayan . . j 

,NoitUAVc6tDryArc.4 
DELIU 


Indo-Gf noetic ria'n 
West. 


1881-1891 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 .. 
1911-1921 .. 
1881-1891 ... 
1891-1001 .. 
1901-1911 .. 
1911-1921 .. 
lSSl-1891 .. 
1891-1901 . 
1901-1911 . 
1911-1921 . 
1881-1891 . 
lSOl-1901 . 
1901-1911 . 
1911-1921 , 
1SS1-1S91 , 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 
1011-1921 
1881-1891 
1891-1901 
1001-1911 
1011-1921 
lSSl-1891 
iSDl-1901 
1901-1911 
1011-1021 


"h 

+ 

+ 


3*9' 
3-2' 
23*9’ 
4*0’ 
9*1 
45*3| 
40*2 
4*9' 
40 
85*01 
4*4' 
2*2 
*G! 
2*1 
14*0' 
5*3' 


+ 

+ 

+ 




+ 9*5! 

^ 26*01 
6*9] 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


10*9 
31*3 
40*1 
6*4 
2*8 
14*0 
49*0 
C 
32*2 
56*3 
'5 
2 
44*3 
21*3 
9*4 
3*2 
6*1 
G2*7 
3*1 
27*6 


5 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 


+ 

+ 


23*5i 

2*2 

9*9| 

8*3' 

5*01 

25*61 

13*6 

23*2' 

100*0| 

1*5' 

4*81 

36*4' 

13*9] 

23 


4- 


4“ 


C00“749 

(inclusive). 


17*01 

6*6 

25*0' 

•1 

17*1 

14*3’ 

43*21 

4*01 


4- 

+ 


4- 

4- 


700—899 

(inclusive). 


4- 100*0 
— 39*C' 


— 4*1 

- 100*01 

+ 17-0] 

— 1*0 

- 14*1 

- *11 


20*7 

14*81 

46*1 

38*5 

26*4 

16*3 

32*3 

59*51 

100 ‘ 0 ' 


4- 

4* 

4- 

4- 

4- 


1,060 and 
over. 


154*2 

8 * 1 ’ 

46*5' 

127 

76*1 

62*2| 

46*5 

127*21 


9 

- 100*01 


- 10*3 


4- 100*0' 


4- 

15*9 


4- 

14*2 

- 100‘( 


64*4 

. . 

+ 

2*5 


4** 

3*7 


-h 

23*C 

) 

+ 

1*J 

) • • 

100*( 

) *4 100* 

4 

3*: 

/ • • 

4- 

23*( 

} 

4 

1-9 


lOO'O + 100 


100*0 


*XoTE. — ’No entries in 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Persons per house and houses per square mile. 


Average nxtmhcr of persons per house^ I nw/n6cj of ItovLSCs per sqnme mile. 


Nattiral PmsiON, 


Punjab and Delhi 
Punjab 

Indo-Gangctic Plain West (Total) 

Indo'Gangotic Plain West (Punjab) 

Himalayan 

Siib-Himalayan 

North-West Dry Area 

Delhi 

Indo-Gangctic Plain West 


1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

9 

10 

11 

29*7 

27*2 

25*1 

47-1 

41*8 

40*0 

15*4 

14*7 

12*2 

53*1 

48*0 

40-9 

15*3 

12*G 

U*C 

.. 

.. 

• • 
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CHAPTER II. 

Cities, Towns, and Villages. 


49, The de6mtion of village, town and city, 50» Number o! towns and cities and population, 
51, Accuracy of tlio ceu'sus figures. 52. CompaTison ot the urban and rural population, 63. Gpucral move- 
ment of tho population. 61. B/Ural population. 65. Dbtribution of population in villaoes and towns. 60. Area 
of villages. 57, Number of persona per occupied bouse in villages, 58, Inter-relationship of prpulatlon per 
village, of area per village, and of persons per occupied houBO. 59. Boundary and villnge site positional 
efficiency. GO, Number of persons per building in selected towns and cities. 61. Number of inhabitants per 
room 02, Beforence to the statistical tables. 

49. The definition of “village” used in the census instructions was’ 
identical mth that of an estate under section III-l of the Punjab Land Revenue 
Act. Though tliis definition is based on the technique of the Punjab Land 
Revenue system, and is therefore suitable for use amongst a staff largely drawn 
from revenue officials, it -will be desirable to explain its meaning tg those unfamiliar 
with Punjab conditions. The definition is as follows : — 

“ ‘ Estate ’ means any area {a) for which a separate record of rights 
has been .made ; or (6) winch has been separately assessed to land 
revenue or would have been assessed if the land revenue had not 
been released, compounded for, or redeemed ; or (c) which the 
Local Ciovernment may, bj^ general rule or special order, declare 
to be an estate.” 

It should be noticed that the definition applies to a demarcated area of 
land and not to a group of residential sites. 

I^Tiile, therefore, every distinct village wll have a distinct area of land 
comprised in a single closed boundary, it not infrequently liappensthat a revenue 
“ \T.llage ” contains no residential site, the owners and cultivators residing in 
buildings on the residential site of another “ village. ” In such cases the persons 
concerned are enumerated in the latter village and not in the former. As a general 
rule in the plains there is one residential site to each village with, here and there, 
a hamlet or a few temporarily occupied cottages built at a distance from the 
main village site for the protection of the outlying fields, or for the herding of 
cattle adjacent to a grazing gromid. In the Western Punjab, in tracts into which 
canal irrigation has not yet penetrated, the well is generally the nucleus of a few 
residential houses belonging to a single owner' and Ms family, and tMs well is 
separated b.y a considerable distance from similar wells and groups of buildings. 
In the Mils, again, the presence of large residential sites is exceptional, and the 
houses of the la^^do^vners lie scattered over the face of the countryside. Through- 
out the Himala 3 'an tract the accepted defimtion of a village renders it misleading 
as a basis of residential 'statistics. For example, in the 1868 census report the 
Kangra district was shown as including 7 towns with a po;pnlation of over 5,000 
persons whereas, as a matter of fact, not a single town existed. ' Each of these 
7 places with over 5,000 inhabitants was an enormous tract of waste land inter- 
spersed rvitb cultivation, and its inhabitants lived in small hamlets scattered about 
ovei’ its surface. 

For all practical purposes a Milage in the plains maj’^ be thought of as a 
cluster of houses inhabited by people owning and cultivating the surrounding 
land ; but the actual umt is mcluded within the boundary of the laird, whether 
cultivated, cultm’able or rmculturable, and not merely 'witliin the limits of the 
residential buildings. 

To a very large extent Punjab villages are self-supporting and independent, 
but, in the case of smaller Milages it not infrequently happens that the agriculturist 
biys Ms seed, markets Ms produce and finances Ms more serious items of expendi- 
ture, such as those incurred at weddings or burials -by recourse to a neighbour- 
ing and a larger Milage. The larger the village the greater is the probability of 
finding in it a more efficient doctor, carpenter, ironsmith, or pottery-maker, and 
Avith an increased demand for more skilled deMces and for better appliances, the 
mom aMU recourse to distant large Milages from the smaller Milages be encomaged. 
This tendency* aaiU hasten the transformation of a large Aullage into a larger one 
and from a larger Aullage into a toAvn. Li the Punjab the slowness AAuth which 
toAvns have been formed indicates hoAV little the rural population has had to learn 
liitherto from the urban population. 
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For census purposes a towTi lias been de&ied as including— 

(1) every municipality, 

(2) all ci^dl lines not included witbin municipal limits, 

(3) every cantonment, 

(4) every continuous collection of houses inhabited by no less than 

5,000 persons. which the Provincial Superintendent may decide 
to treat as a town for census purposes, 

(5) the capital of every State except the Minor Simla HiU States. 

It is clear that this definition aims at a rapid dichotomy (certainly one of the 
features of a good definition), rather than at a scientific discrimination between 
towns and villages. A better criterion could probably be based, in the Punjab, 
on the relative proportion of persons engaged in agriculture to the total popu- 
lation or, on the percentage of persons born in the town or ^’illage resident in that 
town or village. The possibility of applying these tests will be glanced at later. 

The census definition of town is the same as that adopted at the 1911 
census, except for the addition of category 5. 

Of the places which have been treated as toivns in the present census 51 are 
places with less than 5,000 inhabitants. Of these 51 places 28 have necessarily 
been included by virtue of the first three clauses of the definition, whilst four 
come in under the fifth clause. The remaining 19 are included either, because 
at the time of selection their population was estimated at over 5,000, or on account 
of .special reasons, the chief of these being the presence of a bazaar. 


The net result is that there are 187 to^vns included in the Punjab and Delhi 

at the present census. The figures in the margin 
show the number of places classed as towns or 
cities during the last 5 censuses. The figures prior 
to 1911 are swollen by. the inclusion of all places 
of 5,000 inhabitants and -over in the list of towns, 
and no deduction as to a change in economic con- 
ditions should be made from the crude numbers 
quoted. Allowance for the varying classification 
mil be made at a later stage. 


Consus. I 

Number of 
to^vn3 and 
villages. 

1921 

187 

1911 .. ..j 

174 

19D1 

228 

1891 

I 221 

1881 

i 280 

1 


f 


Places treated as to^vns in 1921 and not in 1911. 


50. As noted above, the places now treated as towns and cities in the 

- Punjab are 187 in number, and have an cities ana 

aggregate population of 2,901,098 persons 
as against the 174 towns and cities with 
2,567,282 inhabitants in 1911. The places 
wliich have been treated difierently at the 
last two censuses are noted in the margin, 
and it would be mong therefore, to speak 
of the change in the urban population as a 
rise from 2,567,282 to 2,901,098 without 
consideration of the effect of the altered 
classification. 

A truer basis of comparison for the 
changes in the urban population of the 
Punjab will be set out in para. 3 below. 

The omission of Shahpur from the 
list of towns in 1921 needs special justi- 
fication. At one time it was the Head- 
quarters of the district, but these have 
been transferred to the more easily acces- 
sible and rapidl}’’ growing town of Sar- 
godha. In 1911 3,131 inhabitants of the 
inhabitants of Shahpur lived in the 
civil lines, whilst the population of the 
town proper is only 5,608, and has been • 
deebning rapidly during the last 10 years. 

The other omissions need no special 
remark. They are all of places which 


Town. 

District. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Moga 

Porozoporo 


14,14‘J 

Baghbanpura 

Lahore 


10,251 

Hafizabad . * 

Gujranwala 


8,851 

Mebatn 

Biohtak 


7,820 

Klianewal 

Multan 


5,047 

Bhown 

Jholum 


5,572 

Saltanwind 

Amritsar 


5,572 

SUorkot 

Jhang 


5,317 

Safidon 

Jind 


5,199 

Nurpur 

Shahpur 


5,117 

Toba Tck Singh 

Lyallpur 


5,041 

Shahdara 

Sheikhupiira 


4,998 

Jhawarian 

Shahpur 


4,559 

Mitha Tiwana 

Shahpur 


4,158 

Bujana 

Dujana 


4,127 

Bhalwal • * 

Shahpur 


4,082 

Alimadpur 

Jhang 

.. 

4,045 

lohhra 

Lahore 


3,584 

Shoiklmpura 

Sheikhupura 


3,487 

Pataudi 

Pataudi 


3,342 

Sttket 

Sukot 


2,554 

SiUanwali • • 1 

Shahpur 


2,205 

Phulorwan • *1 

Shahpur 


1,920 

Amloh 

Nahan 


1,543 

Total 24 

, 

123,145 
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Places treated as towns in 1911 1)ut not in 1021. 


Town. 

District. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Shalipur 

Shakpur 

8,739 

Oarhshanlvftr 

Hoshiarpur 

4,023 

!Miani 

Hosliiai*pvir 

4,870 

Chamnda 

Sialkot 

4,G95 

Kalanaur 

Giudaspnr 

4,C06 

Anandpur 

Hoshiarpur 

4,041 

AkalgaiU 

Gtijraijwala 

3,943 

Dasuya 

Hoshiarpur . . i 

3,597 

Khanna 

Ludhiana ..j 

3,319 

Farukhnagar 

1 Gurgaon 

3,158 

IChudian 

1 Lalioro . . 1 

2,992 

Total 11.. 

1 

48,883 


liad a population of less than 5,000 in 
1911, and all have been declining rapidly 
since 1901. The new inclusions comprise 
13 towns until a population of less than 
5,000, but three of these are the capitals 
of States, and one the headquarters of 'a 
district. All the others a.re rapidly grow- 
ing places of markedly urban characteristics, 
and the majority of them are in the canal 
colony areas where a totvn, once success- 
fully established, usually exhibits a 
mushroom growth. 

No formal definition of cit}^ was 
adopted for census purposes, but for 
administrative convenience Government has 


decided that Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, and Multan” shonld be classed as cities 
in tliis report. Rawalpindi, until a population of over 100,000, which owes a 
very large part of that population to the existence of Cantonments, and is not an 
industrial centre, has not been classed as a city. On the other hand, Multan has 
been ranked as a city although its population is recorded at the census as 
only 84,806, its normal population being temporarily reduced ounng to its partial 
desertion at the time of the census on account of a severe epidemic of plague. 
Accuracy oS 51. As it is necessary before maldng any deductions from the statistical 

the Census data collected at a census to have a clear idea of the probable accuracy of the 
enumeration and classification, a few remarks on this subject are here interpolated. 
So far as the present uoriter has been able to discover no systematic objective 
test of the accuracy of the census figures has been applied to them, and each Pro- 
vincial Superintendent has -formed his own subjective estimate, which naturally 
varies uith his belief in his own thoroughness and the degree of reliance that he 
places in the enumerators and supervising staff. While no doubt each Superinten- 
dent is perfectly entitled to have his own opinion on the accuracy of the census 
work, at the same time this opinion rvill have only a slight scientific weight unless 
it is supported by the internal evidence of the figures, or by a corroborative inde- 
pendent test. In this matter of the enumeration of the tahsil, district or provin- 
cial population by sexes and religions it is impossible to do more at the present 
stage than to guess at the amount of error. At the same time I must confess to 
scepticism as to the high degree of accuracy which has been claimed for the figures 
by many Census Superintendents. Familiarity with the inaccuracies of ‘ the 
statistical data collected in India from similar sources as those on which the census 
figures are based, emphasises the need of caution. In the Punjab I have foimd 
gross errors in price statistics, in the revenue records, and even in the recorded 
areas of crops, which are reputed to be as accm’ate as any in the world, and in the 
estimates of yield on which the final outturn of the crops is computed. Vital 
statistics too are known to be very unreliable. A priori, therefore, there is good 
ground for doubting that the census figures possess the extreme accuracy which 
is claimed for them. 


The weight of high authority is against the view taken above, and it is only 
with extreme diffidence taht I venture to differ from the opinions hitherto express- 
ed on this subject. Thus Sir Denzil Ibbetson in his report on the 1881 census 
writes^ — “I believe that the results of the census, so far as regards the actual enu- 
-meration of the people by sexes, are wonderfully accurate The probabil- 

ity of^ the concealment of females, the only direction in which any suspicion of 
material error can anse is discussed on the chapter of sex.” Sir Edward Maclagan, 
present Governor of the Punjab, says on page 28 of the census report of 1891, 
“ there is very little doubt, that, as far as actual enmneration goes, the census 
of 1881 was carried out with remarkable accuracy, and almost every district 
officer is of opinion that the present census also was extremely accurate.” Sir 
Edward Maclagan remarks however that “ as regards the absolute value of the 
figures (of births and deaths), I believe them to be utterly unreliable.” 

iMr. H. A. Rose, in his report on the 1901 census seems to have entertained 
no doubts as to the absolute accuracy of his figures. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul on page 197 of Part I of the report 
of the census of 1911 says, ”no statistics compiled at an Indian Census are 
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.probably more removed from the actual facts as tliose of “age." He then sum- 
marises the various causes wMcb led to a preference for grouping children imder 
one age rather than another ; but, he does not appear to have doubted the 
accuracy of his totals independently of the age grouping. 

Mr. Middleton in an interesting examination of the errors in the vital 
statistics of the province based Ms calculation on the assumption of absolute 
accuracy in the census totals at the two decades 1911 and 1921. The line of 
reasoning adopted is open to criticism,* but the point here insisted on is the 
assumption of complete accuracy in the census figures. 

J'lr. Thompson in his report on the present 1921 census of Bengal, reaches 
the conclusion that the Bengal census figures have a liigh degree of accuracy, and 
that possibilities of excess enumeration would be likely to coimterbalance the 
probabilities of omissions. He says “ it may be considered very mdikely that 
the census total is out as much as 1 per mille and it is probable that it is very 
much more accurate.” 

Practically the only dissentient view is expressed in the Actuarial Report 
of Mr. Acland (Chapter 5, Covernment of India Census Report, 1911, page 158, 
volume I, part I) when, after describing the fitting of the provincial age data by 
a graduation formula, he says “ in the case of the Pimjab the figures were not found 
amenable to treatment by tliis method, and this was one of the many indications 
that the figures in' tMs province are not complete or reliable;” and, again, on page 
166 “Twas ultunately driven, reluctantly, to the conclusion that no useful purpose 
could be served by publisMng the mortality table for female lives in the Punjab, 
and have thus had to follow, in tliis respect, the course adopted by Mr. Hardy, 
in Ms report on the 1901 census.” 

hlr. Gait in paras. 264 — 267 of volume I, part I, of the Government of 
India Census Report of 1911, has dissented very %figorously from ]\Ir. Acland’s views. 

At this stage I Avordd have preferred myself not to express any opinion, 
but, as some measure of the inaccuracy of the data has to be implicit in all the 
arguments that may be advanced as to the spatial or temporal variation of the 
population, it is necessary to adopt a conventional standard of the probable 
inaccuracy. As a working hypothesis, therefore, I have assumed that the mean 
error for the totals by religions and sexes by each territorial division is 1 per cent. 
This figure has been adopted because, on one hand, most, if not all. Census Super- 
intendents regard the figures as considerably more accurate than this, and, 
on the other hand, because all the Punjab statistics that I have yet come across 
in 17 years’ experience have average errors in excess rather in defect of this amount; 
and partly also because as a District Officer in Jullimdur the concealment of the 
existence of female cMldren was a matter of continual report and observation. 
Lastly, even the most cursory examination of the age distribution figures indicates 
that there must be an enormous number of omissions of children imder the age of 
5. In- 28 out of 29 districts in British Territory in the Punjab there is an excess 
of persons in the age group 5 — 9 over that in the group 0 — 4 years of age, and this 
can only be accounted for in five ways — 

(1) By an excess of immigrants who in March 1921 would be between 

the ages of 5 and 9, or an excess of emigrants who would in 

March 1921 be of the ages of 0 — 4. 

(2) By a great excess in the number of the births in the years 1911 — 

1914 as compared -with the birth in the years 1915 — 1920. 

(3) By a difierential death-rate adversely affecting the children born 

in the quinquenmum 1915 — 1920. 

(4) By the transfer of cMldren from the 0 — 4 age group to the 5 — 9 age 

group by misstatement or misclassification. 

(5) By the actual omission of cMldren below the age of 5. 

In the first place it should be noted that the discrepancy in the numbers 
of the two age groups occurs for male as well as for female children and, there- 
fore, no explanation is valid by reference to mere concealment of female births. 

As to the first possibility, it may be said that there is no reason to suppose 
that Punjab families during 1915—1920 emigrated when the bulk of their children 
were between the ages of 0 — 4, as compared Avith the numbers that emigrated when 
the cliildren were aged 5 — 9 ; nor, on the other hand that families from oufsidc the 

*Vidc Appendix I for an analysis of the errors arising from incorrect census figures in judging of the accuracy 
oi vital statistics. 
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province particularly selected that period to emigrate at which their cliildrcn were 
between the ages of 5 — 10. It seems probable indeed that those tribes which are 
essentially nomadic in their habits such as the Odh, Purbia or Gadaria travel with 
equal facility whatever the age of their children. The discrepancy between the 
numbers in the age groups can, therefore, not be explained from tliis cause.* 

As to possibility (2) a complete test can only be applied after allowance 
for the number of deaths among the children born during the decade 1911 — 1921. 
This test was not applicable Giving to the fact that deaths are not recorded in 
the annual Sanitary Keports for each year of age, and all that is now possible 
to do is to point out that the number of births diuingthe two quinquennia of 
the decade 1911 — 1920 (inclusive) were as follows ; — 

Quinquennia. Males. Females. Total, 

1911—191.5 .. 2,209,989 2,070,721 4,340,710 

1916—3920 .. 2,175,663 1,956,743 4,132,396 

It will thus be seen that there has been an excess in the number of births 
in the quinquennium 1911 — 1915 which will however explain t less than 5 per 
cent, of the excess in the numbers of age group 5 — 9 over that in the age 
0 — 4 at the census of 1921. 

As to possibility (4) namety, the transfer from age group 0 — 4 to age grouj) 
5 — 9 owing to the misstatement, Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul makes some valuable 
observations in para. 288 (o) of his Punjab Census Report for 1911, but the net 
result of the various influences leading to misstatement of children’s ages would 
not appear to be any inflation of the age group 5 — 9. In fact as Pandit Hari Kishen 
Kaul points out there would be a considerable incentive to exaggerate the ages 
of male children between the ages of 5 and 10, in order to allow of their employ- 
ment without infringing the provisions of the Factory Act. Such exaggerations 
wall often be ludicrous in the extreme, the age of a boy of 8 or 9 often being stated 
at about double that figure. Any depression of a girl’s age from over to rmder 
10 years, helping to swell the age group 5 — 9, will therefore be more than offset 
by exaggerations in the ages of male children. The discrepancy in the age groups 
cannot be accounted for on this basis. While, therefore, it is not asserted that 
the above qualitative analysis is complete, it suggests that some part of the dis- 
crepancies in the first two age groups is due to the omission of cliildren betw’een 
the ages of 0 and 4 years of age. According to the tables b)’’ Mr. Acland for the 
1911 census the age group 0 — 4 should contain 317,742 males as against 256,778 
females in the age group 5 — 9. These figures apply of course to a statioirary popu- 
lation, but if we use them as approximately valid to the Punjab population figures 
we find that the age group 0 — 4 should be 23‘7 per cent, in excess of the age group 
5 — 9, and not, as we find, anything up to 14 per cent, in defect. 

Evidence as to the unreliability of the census of the number of inhabitants 
per building carried out in Lahore, Amritsar, EawMpindi and JuUundur, though, 
of course, the accuracy to be expected is much less than that of the census proper, 
is afforded by the statistics themselves. Thus by adding up the number ot build- 
ings with the specified number of inhabitants per building, it is found that in the 
case of wards 1 — 6 of Lahore City, there must be no less than 117,140 inhabitants 
as against 92,533 enmnerated in the census. The difference of over 24,000 cannot 
be accounted for except by the inaccuracy of one or the other of the enumerations. 
In the case of ward 3 of Rawalpindi City the discrepancy is even more marked.| 
Summing up, therefore, an average inaccuracy of one per cent, would 
appear not to be an unreasonable wmrking figure for the totals by religion and sex. 
In the absence of proof to the contrary the assumption of greater accmacy would 
be extremely umvise, and the possibility of even greater errors in particular 
classifications must be borne in mind in all the succeeding chapters, 
oithf^'urban Owing to the differences of definition and the consequent changes in the 

Po^ number of places classed as towns at the various censuses, a perfect comparison 

pu a wn. percentage of the urban population at various epochs is not possible. 

* It. might be argued, of course, that there imght have been a long influx of very young children during 1 911 — 
191o (who would be between 5— 9 in 1921) or an efflux of very young children during 1916—1921, or, that largo 
numbers of children between 5—9 had come into the Punjab just before the 1921 Census. William of Occam’s razor 
would cut through most of these assumptions, 

♦ 41 , ^ inaccuracy of the vital statistics one cannot be confident that the births did really fall oS 

in tne last naif of the decade, when administrative routine was less rigid owing to the war and to internal disturb- 
ances. . o 

t Other ca«es in which the figures arc open to suspicion will bo referred to later on. In the present chapter 
such an instance is dealt with in paragraph 51, i i 
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The actual percentage of the urban on the total population, adopting the 

actual classification of towns used at each of the 
censuses, is shorni in the margin. Eoughly spealdng 
therefore, the urban population of the Punjab can 
be put at 10 per cent, of the whole, and there is 
no sign of a marked tendency for persons to flock 
into the towns and cities. Further details vill be 
foxmd in the subsidiary Table £.V attached to this 
chapter, which gives also the figines for Delhi Pro- 
Tunce, where the lu’ban population is now 62'4 per 
cent, of the whole. 

Another way of looking at the changes in the urban population, wliich 
avoids one of the pitfalls of classification, is to conader the changes of popida- 
tion of only those towns which have been classed as toivns at all 5 censuses since 
1881. This mode of comparison is open of course to the objection that it omits 
from later censuses those tovms which have sprung up in recent years : for example, 
' in the Lower Chenab, Lower Jhelum and Lower Bari Doab Colonies, and also it 
omits from the earlier censuses those places which were properly classed as 
towns in 1881 or 1891, but have since ceased to have distinctively urban charac- 
teristics. With this warning in mind, reference may now be made to subsidiary 
Tables VII and VIII, which give the actual population of 157 towns and cities 
classed as towns and cities at all 5 


Census, 1 

i 

1 

I Percentage o 
the urban 
population 
of tho 
Panjab ex- 
cluding 
Delhi, 

1891 

' 10’7 

1901 .. .. 1 

10-G 

1911 

9-8 

1921 .. .. 1 

1 

10'3 


since 1881. 

- 

Bat hind a. 

Jaitu. 

Montgomery, 

Pathankot, 

Kot Kapura, 

Jampur. 

Fazilka. 

Bhakkar, 

Faridkot. 

Muzaffargarh, 

Muktsar, ' 

Karor, 

ilianwali. 

Delhi. 

I/Jiah, 

CampheUpur. 


Punjab Towns which havo^ men steadily in iwpulafion cenSUSeS since 1881 inclusive, aild also 

\ ' the changes in popidation whether 

^ . D - . j T •* positive or negative in each of the 

Juiiundur. Montgomery. Pathankot. 4mter-censal decadcs. iable Viil is 

Siaikot. Kot Kapura. instructive in tMs respect as it shows 

pSdkot. MuzaffOTgarh. that siuce 1881 only 24 tovns and 

Jhang Maghiana. 5i«ktsar. cities have made Uninterrupted pro- 

Rohtak. Leiah. CampheUpur. gress throughout the last 40 years. 

These towns are noted in the margin. 

On the other hand 9 towns have beenmiinterruptedly on the do vm grade during 
the last 40 years. These tovns are noted in the 

Punjab Towns which have steadily margin in Order of popiflation. Of these steadily 
.. diminished in population since 1881. towns the Ambala District contributes 2 , 

PindDadanKhan. Dera Baba Nanak. the Gui'daspur District _3, and Jhelum, Juiiundur, 
Sodhaura, Dinanagar. Gurgaou and Simla 1 apiccc. 

Su'^anpur D.i^hai, inarguial lists the towns are shown 

FaridabaJ ° in descenduig order of population as found at the 

- — ! 1921 census. 


Find Dadan Khan, 

Dera Baba Nanak, 

Sadhaura, 

Dinanagar. 

Rahon. 

Buna, 

Sujanpur. 

Faridahad. 

Dagshaiir 


Adoptmg the same classification, vis., counting the urban population as 
^e number of persons residing in the 158 places classed as toums or cities at each 
of the last 5 censuses, the percentage of mban on total population is as noted in 

— ^ the margin. These figures are lower than the 

Percentage percentage of the urban population given previously, 
on^o'tS‘^ 0 - reason for this beiiig, of course, that some 
puktion. towns have been excluded in the latter classification, 
owing to their not having been treated as towns 
fd at each of the 5 censuses. Both sets of figures, 

9^4 however, show the same general trend, namely, 

90 that of a fall in the urban population in 1901 and 

1911, and a subsequent rise in 1921. Those in 

favour of the industrialisation of the Pmijab will deplore, while those who desire 
the maintenance of agriculture in its premier position may approve of the absence 
of any marked tendency of the population to congregate in towns. 

53. In respect of urbanisation the truth of the matter is that, up to the General 
•present, the movement of the,population of the Punjab has been towards occii- 
pjdug the desert spaces which canal irrigation has rendered fertile, and it is only lion, 
when this process has been completed and the mother liquor ceases to be in a 
•state of flux that crystalisation in the shape of tovns will take place. The 
general movement of " the population has been ably discussed by j\Ir. Middleton 
•in chapter I ; but, as it is relevant to the subject in hand, a difierent presentation 
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pulatioa. 


of the data is proposed, For this purpose reference is made to the diagrams Nos. 
17, 18, 19 and 20 showing the isopleths of population density for the 4 censuses 
from 1891 — 1921, inclusive. These diagrams show very clearly what the movement 
of the population has been. Thus, before the introduction of canals it is clear 
that the lines of equal density of population ran roughly parallel to the lines of 
equal annual rainfall, the most densely occupied area being that Ijdng between 
20" and 35" of annual rainfall. With the introduction of the colony canals the 
lines of equal population density, which ran originally very close to each other, 
have in the recent decades moved towards the south--west. No more than 20 
years ago a comparatively small area of land round Multan formed a population 
oasis. In 1891 the contour line of a 100 persons per square mile,' which enclosed 
the oasis of Multan, was distant no less than 160 miles from the general contour line 
of density 100. Since 1891 however, owing to the development of the Lower 
Jhelum, Lower Chenab and Lower Bari Doab Colonies the general 100 density 
line has advanced towards Multan at an average rate of about 10 miles per 
annum, and in 1911 Multan had been turned, from the point of view of population, 
from an island into a narrow-necked peninsula. The whole trend of events, as 
to which a great deal more might be said, in particular about the shape and 
changes in the isopleths round Amballa and Delhi, is very clearly brought out 
in the diagrams. 

With the construction of the Sutlej Valley Canal, the Bhalan Dam and the 
Sindh-Sagar Canal there will be a tendency for the population isopleths to resume 
their original parallelism with the lines of equal rainfall, the reason for this being 
that in the Punjab, whether wholly unin-igaled or wholty irrigated, the density 
of population must depend on the differential advantage conferred by the rainfall. 
So long as the Punjab was, and is, only partially irrigated by perennial canals, 
the canals and not the rainfall will be the dominating factor in deciding the shape 
of the density isopleths. It should be noted that while the isopleths of lower 
population density have moved out rapidly in a south-westerly direction in the 
last 30 years, the isopleths of higher population density have moved at a less 
rapid rate. Thus between 1891 — 1921 the isopleths of 200 persons per square mile 
have moved in a south-westerly direction from Lahore to an extent of about 70 
miles, viz., at a rate of 2'3 miles per annum as compared wuth the annual rate of 
movement of 10 miles per annum of the 100 density line, wLde the 300 density 
isopleths have only moved during the same interval at a rate of a little over *1 
mile per annum. It seems probable that the movements of the isopleths will 
continue in the same direction for some years to come, with a tendency, as suggest- 
ed above, to a greater parallelism with the isohyets, pro%’ided of course there is 
no untoward interruption of the Pvmjab’s colony development. 

As noted, therefore, the population of the Punjab has, of recent years, been 
too much in a state of flux towards sparsely populated areas for the formation of 
towns to have taken place. It may be possible toliazard a guess that when the 
movement of population becomes very slow, or ceases, the process of formation 
of towns is likely to be accelerated. At any rate so much may be assorted that 
the cultivator in the canal colonies is beginning to appreciate the fact that in order 
to be a successful farmer he must sell liis produce successfully, as well as grow it 
successfully, and he is, therefore, desirous of more and better organised markets 
close to the areas on which he raises his crop ; and though something has been done 
in the past to provide these facilities, no one would venture to assert that he has 
at present either adequate markets or adequate means of reaching them. When 
means of communication have been improved there is likety to be a rapid growth 
of the numbers and extent of Punjab toums. Want of good roads and railways 
are undoubtedly the limiting, factors in preventing villages turning info towns 
■with more readiness than they have done in the past, 
po- 54. The diagrams which have been printed in the foregoing sections give- 
the general popidation density,’ wz., the density based on the population in both 
towns and villages, this comse being necessary because the rural density by tah- 
sils, ■without _ which detail it would be impossible to draw the isopleth curveSr 
■was not available for aH the Pvmjab censuses. Apart from this fact, however, 
the general poprilation density has a value of its owm. For the purposes of discus- 
sion of the purely rural population, reference may be made to diagram 21 which 
shows the rural population density per square mile. The flgures required for 
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dravring tWs diagram were obtained — 

(1) by excluding from each tabsil tbe population of the towns of that 

tahsil, and 

(2) by excluding from the area of the tahsils the so-called revenue 

area of the towns situated in that tahsil . 

It was by no means easy at this stage to obtain reliable figures of the 
revenue area attached to tornis, as it involved reference to all the districts of the 
Punjab. "Where, however, there was a clear error in the return sent in, a further 
reference Avas made to the revenue authority concerned, and the figures finally 
used may be accepted as approximately correct. The aforesaid revenue area 
includes a good deal more than the mere sites of the towns concerned and the 
adjoining waste, and in some cases the arable land included in the revenue area 
exceeds the area under buildings and roads in the toA\n. itself. 



Similarity between diagram 21 of the density of rural population Avith that 
of diagram 20 of the general population density is evident. 'J'he three islands of 
high density roimd JulUmdur, Aimitsar and Sialkot are shoA\m in both diagrams, 
Avhile, as Avas to be expected, the border density curAn of a 100 persons per square 
mile is almost identical in both cases. On the other hand, the projections of 
adA’’ancing .population in the LoAA'er Jhelrun and LoAver Chenab Canal Colonies are 
even more marked than before. It is rather rmsafe to argue from lines of 
equal density based on tahsil figirres only, but, as it stands, diagram 21 shoAA's that 
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the maximum population density gradient lies between Daska and Gujranwala. 
A diagram of population density based on a smaller dmsion of area, say an 
assessment circle or a zail, would be considerably more accurate than the dia- 
gram now presented ; but time forbids its jJreparation. 
oi^popuiailon oo. The actual distribution of the population in towns and villages for each 

group of oOO persons is given in the 


la villages and 
towns. 


Frcquoncy of towns and villages iivitli a poinilution 
between the limits named. 

British Territory only. 


This distribution could be fitted 
mth a Pearsonian curve of type J,* but 
is extremely doubtful whether it really 
represents the facts as it is certain that 
the frequenc)’ of villages "with a very 
small population decreases as the popu- 
lation diminishes, the modal population 
being probably betAveen about 3 to 5 
hundred persons per Aullage. 

The mean population per A'illage 
for British Districts is 546, and for the 
areal distribution of the Amrious sizes of 
Aullages diagram 22 may be referred to. 
•This diagram is a remarkable one be- 
cause it shoAA's that, AAUth the exception 
of Multan, the location of A'illages AA’ith 
a population of 800 persons and over 
constitutes a AA^ell-defined series of knolls, 
running rouglily parallel to the Hima- 
layas, but distinctlj^ further aAA^ay from 
them than the area of greatest density 
of population. This fact is conformable AAath (but not necessarily explicable by) 
the South-Avesterly movement of the population, which has resulted, apparently, 
in people Avho are enugratiug to a neAV territory preferring to attach themselves 
to -villages already built rather than to build neAV ones. The inevitable dependence 
of the old Punjab on the rainfall is A^ery clearly shoAAm by the line of 500 persons 

*Tlic actual values of tlie constants found for this distribution ucre, after applying the full correction for 
abruptness at the beginning of the range and Sheppard’s corrections. 

fin — ’4533 
3 = 3-2821 
4 = 31-9102 

whichgive ^^ = 116-68, ^2=165-31. 

This niahes the criterion k < 0 and a typo I curve is indicated. 


Population 

limits. 

Fre- 

quency. 

Population 

limits. 

Fie- 

quency. 

0—499 

21,958 

10,500—10,999 .. 

3 

500—999 

7,528 

11,000—11,499 .. 

5 

1,000—1,499 .. 

2,577 

11,500—11,999 .. 

1 

1,500—1,999 .. 

100 

12,000—12,499 .. 


2,000—2,499 .. 

400 

12,500—12,999 .. 

1 

2,.j00— 2,999 .. 

244 

13,000—13,499 .. 

1 

3,000—3,499 .. 

1G4 

13,500—13,990 .. 

0 

3,500—3,999 .. 

97 

14,000—14,499 .. 

2 

1,000—4,499 .. 

57 

14,500—14,999 

1 

4,500—1,999 .. 

52 

15,000—15,499 .. 

2 

5,000—5,499 .. 

33 

15,500— 15,999 .. 

" 0 

5,500— 5,999 .. 

24 

10,000—10,499 .. 

.1 

0,000—0,499 .. 

14 

10,500—16,999 .. 

0 

0,500—0,999 .. 

11 

17,000—17,499 .. 

1 

7,000—7,499 .. 

9 

17,500—17,999 .J 

2 

7,.j00— 7,999 .. 

13 

18,000—18,499 ..! 

1 

8,000—8,400 .. 

1 8 

18,500—18,999 .. 

0 

S,. ■300—8,999 .. 

5 

19,000—19,499 

0 

9,000—9,100 

4 

19,500—19,999 .. 

0 

0,500—9,999 

4 

Over 20,000 

24 

10,000—10,499. . 

3 
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per village, this line being roughly concurrent with the isohyets of 25" of Annual 
rainfall. 



Tliis line demarcates the submontane area of villages with a loiv population. 

Tlie only other area with a small population per village is in the Loiver Bari Doab 
Colony between Khanewal and Chunian. The villages in this area should tend to 
increase in size in future years, though the rate of their doing so wall be restricted 
rmless the peculiar deflocculated condition of the soil particles which renders the 
soil of large tracts in this colony * practically unculturable. can be remedied. 

56. Closely associated with the population of each village is the area of Area oi vu- 
land comprised within the revenue limits of each. The averages worked out for 
purposes of diagram 23 are based on the same tahsil areas as those used in 
section 6. nameh’’. the area of a tahsil less the so-called levcnue area of the 
towns within the tahsil. For details subsidiary Table X may be referred to. 

As was to be expected the correspondence between the average area of villages 
and the average population of tahsils, is by no means complete, the correlation 
being represented by the co-eflicient 0'572, a relationship wliich is still further 


^Wlion (Irv the true ‘ binx* soil approaches the hardness of talc. 
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climiuis]ied wlien tlie effect of the number of persons per house has been elimi- 
nated. This point is discussed in paragraph 58. 


DIAGRAM 21S j 
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pcKon-'*^^pcr ''^'‘2 have seen that the population density, the average size of 

occupik ^ villages in each tahsil and the average area of each village by tahsils have a 
^° 5 es in magnitude which is an obvious function of the population drift, of 

climatic conditions, and irrigational faculties, it is interesting to note a relative 
constancy represented by a co-efficient of variation of 8 per cent., in the habits 
of the rural population, and that is in respect of the average number of persons 
per occupied house. Diagram 24 shows the territorial variation of the number 
of persons per occupied house, the isopletlis being again drav/n from the tahsil 
figures which are reproduced in subsidiary Table XI. The average -number of 
persons per occupied house for the whole of the Pimjab, excluding Delhi, is 4'5 
persons, and it vfill be observed that the number of persons per occupied house, 
never rises above 5'7 for Samxmdri tahsil of the L3*allpuj District, and never 
falls below 3-G, its value for the Chakwal tahsil of the Jhelnm District. In the 
Pimjab states the same constancy is noticeable, the onlj’- exception being Maler- 
hotla, which has the remarkably small figure of 2-7 persons per occupied house. 
T he ^ explanation suggested to me by a high official familiar nith the local 
conditions, is that the figure 2-7 represents the smallness of the families in 
Malerkotla, consequent on the inferior economic conditions of this tract. This 
cxplanaf ion has no doubt considerable weight, but it hardly bridges the enormous 
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gap between the number of persons per house in Malerk'otla 
rimjab. 


aud the rest 


of the 



As the point is of considerable interest from an economic point of view, 
a closer statistical analysis will be desirable. 

Excluding Malerkotla, the observed frequen- 
cies of Tahsils or States in the Punjab, which have 
a given number of persons per occupied house, is 
as noted in the margin. • 

This frequency distribution gives the follow- 
ing values for the moments about the mean, the 
mean itself being at 4'546 persons per occupied 
house : — 


Persons 

per 

hou?e. 

Pro- 

qtiency. 

Persons 

per 

house. 

3 T> . . 

1 

4*7 .. 

3‘7 .. 

1 

4*8 .. 

3*8 * . 

0 

4*9 .. 

3*9 . . 

o 

5*0 . , 

4*0 .. 

o 

5*1 

4*1 

10 

6*2 .. 

4*2 .. 

9 

5*3 .. 

4*3 . . 

; 11 

5'1 

4*4 

! 13 

5*3 . . 

4 %'> 

16 

o’G 

4 *G .. 

: 12 

i 

5*7 .. 


Fre- 

quency. 


IG 

n 

8 


ft 

fi 3 = 0*0165 , 

/t4=0*065G 

From which we obtain — 


Pi= 

ft 2= 


= 0 * 12 + 0*16 

=3*si+i-n 


Thus both. and /5-.-3 difier from zero by less than their probable errors 
arising from random samiiling, and therefore the distribution is of the Gaussian 
type The appropriate curve to fit the data has the equation 

Y = 14-423e' ^ -! b'5| - 

referred to zero persons per house as origin. 
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Now if tlie social and ecouoniio conditions of Malerkotla are continuous 
with those of the Punjab generally in respect of the number of persons per house, 
we can calculate the probability that it forms a part of the aforesaid Gaussian 
distribution. Malerkotla has 2-7 persons per occupied house, and that differs 
from the mean by 5'07 times the standard deviation. As the area of the Gaussian 
curve to' the left of this is 1-987 x 10~" of the Avhole, the probability that out -of 
132 states and tahsils, one should have only 2-7 persons per occupied house is 
2-63 X 10~^ or about 1 in 38.000. A dispassionate statistician, therefore, examin- 
ing the figures from a distance, might justifiably lay odds of nearly 38,000 
to 1 against Blalerlcotla being in the Punjab ! 

As Iilalerkotla is in the Punjab, and is very centrally situated at that, the 
only conclusions we cati come to seem to be either, 

(1) that the economic and social life of Malerkotla are most abnormal, 

the explanation being probably that suggested by the ofiicial 
referred to above, or 

(2) that the enumeration of persons or houses, is incorrect, the in- 

accuracy vitiating the conclusion as to the ‘ normal ’ character 
of the general Punjab distribution, or, that there is a particu- 
larly large inaccuracy in the Malerkotla census. 

As to alternative (2) the enumeration in Malerkotla gave 80,322 persons 
and 30,096 occupied houses, so that an error of 3,322 in the number of occupied 
houses, or of 9.996 in the number of persons would be required to bring the nmnber 
of persons per occupied house to S'O, Avhich even then would form a rmry marked 
outlier from the general Punjab distribution. Both these are errors of over 10 
per cent., and this is more than Ave ought to expect ; but that there is some error 
of enumeration seems an unaAmidable deduction from the argument, unless aa'c 
inAmke the aforesaid rare hazard of a 1 in 38,000 chance. 

The aA'erage number of persons per house for the Punjab States is 4-5, 
exactly the figure for British J}istricts only. 

inter-reia- 58. For a full examination of the effect of the area of villages, and of the 

^*op'afel(oT> of persons per occupied house, on the population, it AA'oidd be necessary 

per village, of to take each village separately. Tins Avould entail an amount of labour dispro- 
P^'j'^U'portionate to the issue, until such time as GoA’-ernment ceases to require that 
parsons per Reports shall consist of soporific literature only. 

Herein, therefore, only the correlations of these associated conditions 
have been calculated for tahsil averages only : and, further, to secure homogenity, 
certain tahsils, AA'hich haAm special populations or areas, oAAung to their proximity 
to the frontiers of the Province, have been omitted. These tahsils are Kulu, 
Hamirpux, Khushab, Pindigheb, Talagang, MianAvali, Bhakhar, Isaldiel, SanaAvan, 
Tioiah and the Biloch Trans-Frontier. This leaves 103 tahsils and Delhi Province, 
or 104 units in all, for comparison. 

The folloAAnng crude correlations result : — 

Correlation of population and Aullage. . . . = •572+‘045 

Correlation of population and number of persons 

per occupied house ., .. =■•337 + -059 

Correlation of area of Aullage and number of 

persons per occupied house .. .. =-282+ -061 

All these correlations arc OAmr 4 times their probable errors, and. AA-ere the 
matter to be left there, one might suppose that there Avas an association between 
the average area of Aullages and the average number of persons per occupied house. 

The suggested dependence, hoAveAmr. Avould be erroneous, as further exami 
nation Avill shoAv. For convenience the population of a Adllage AAnll bcj called ‘ P ’ 
its ‘ reA’cnue ’ area ‘ A and the. number of persons per occupied house ‘ H 
The letters all denote tahsil averages. The full results are then as folloAA's : 



j Jlean. 

St and aid derl- 
ation. 1 

Co*efiicjcnt of 
variation. 

Population 

1 

580 jicrsoiis i 

i 

251 -10 

43*4 % 

Area , , . . ^ ^ ^ ^ | 

1 

2*0 sq. miles 

1-47.1 

59'0 % 

Person*; per liou^e . . ! 

- ” 1 

4*5 persons 

•;i8i 

S'u % 

1 
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partial correlation co-efficients wliicli represent tlie association of any two 
of tiro variables, when the effects of association with tbe third variable have 
been eliminated, are — 

Population and area .. )-,\.r.„=-o28±-048 

Population and number of persons per bouse .. m. p ^\ =-224;+-050 
Area of village and number of persons per bouse . . u p =‘116:i:‘065 

Thus, we see^ that J a n r. less than double its probable error, and there is no 
true association between tlie area of the village and the number of persons per 
occupied house. ^ 

The conclusions we may draw tentatively (subject always to the limitation 
imposed by averaging Tahsil figures) are that the villages vdth the larger area 
have the larger population, and that the villages with the larger population have 
the greater number of persons per house ; but, we are definitely not entitled to 
conclude that the villages with the larger area have the greater number of persons 
per occupied house.* 

We finally reach the following equations expressing the probable popula- 
tion average of the villages of a Tahsil in terms of the average area and the number 
of persons per house, wdth similar expressions for the average area, and for the 
persons per house — 

P=88-372A+126-479 H-219-0S6 
A=-003 P -!--388 H -l--98ri 
H=-034 A -b -0001 P+4-183 

If we call AP, AA, and AH the proportional departures of P, A and H relative 
to their standard de%dations the above equations reduce to — 

AP=-518AA+-192 AH 
AA=-682AP+-100 AH 
AH=-132AA+-264: AP 

Thus the Tahsil average population of a village is increased 5 % for a 10 % increase 
of average area, but is increased less than 2 % for a 10 % increase in the number of 
persons per occupied house. 

Similar results may be deduced for the effect of variations of population 
per village, and of persons per house, on the probable area of the village. From 
a sociological point of view, however, probably the last equation is the most 
important, as it shows that 10 % changes in the area of villages, or in the popula- 
tion, produce changes of only 1-3 and 2-6 % respectively in the number of persons 
per house. This result is consistent vuth the conclusion that the number of per- 
sons per house is practically miinfluenced by the changes in population, or by 
the changes in the average areas of \ullages from Tahsil to Tahsil. 

59. Frequently as important as, sometimes even more important than ^ Boundary 
the area of a village available for cultivation, is the position of the ^^llage site insUeposHS 
that area, and the form of the boimdary. The point to be considered is that a emdency.. 
cultivator in order to plough his land has to reach it, and must, unless he builds 
a special cottage near his own fields — an exceptional occurrence in the Punjab — 
walk daily to and from his house to the fields, takmg with him liis plough and 
bullocks. His womenfolk, too, unless they are high caste Mohammedans, will 
have to travel an equal distance to bring the cultivator his midday meal. 

The consequence is that in addition to the 15 miles of soil wliich the cidti- 
vator and bullocks have to cover in order to plough a single acre of land, there is 
added the double distance from the village site to the cultivator's fields. This 
is not a matter of which the mere consolidation of holdings, however, efficiently 
carried out can be a complete remedy. There is an irreducible minimum of dis- 
tance wliich has to be travelled by the cultivator, independently of the proximity 
of his fields one to another, and tliis irreducible minimum I propose to call “ the 
mean scalar distance.’’ This mean scalar distance is thus a mathematical concept, 
a full expression for which, and the calculation of its values in certain theoretical 
and practical cases is considered in greater detail in Appendix 3 to this Keport. 

Clearly the most efficient boundary-shape of the village area, and the 
most efficient precincts of the village site wll be those for wliich the mean scalar 
distance is a minimum. There are thus two possibilities. 

’ Tbo argument above merely gives quantitative precision to the syllogism ‘home A is B, some B is C. There- 
fore some A is not necessarily C/ 
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Firstly, that the village boimclary should be altered so as to make its 
shape approximate to its most efficient form. 

Secondly, that the village site should be in a position in wliich the mean 
scalar distance is a minimum for the particular boundary. 

Thus, in regard to shape it is clear that a circular boundary v'ith the village 
site in the centre makes the mean scalar distance less than for any other boundary 
or position. As, however, it is impossible for all villages to have a circular boundary 
without leaving a lot of intervening waste-ground, the most efficient boundary for 
a number of villages of equal area is hexagonal. So long as villages have the 
same area there are only 3 possible regular figures which can represent their 
contours. These are the Hexagon,. Square, and Equilateral Triangle, and the 
folloTOng results have been obtained for their mean scalar distances from their 
respective centres : — 


Shape of boundary. 

Moan Scalar Distance from centre of figure. 

Circle 

*376126 X square root of area. 

Hexagon . , 

*377197 X square root of area. 

Square 

*382593 X square loot of area. 

Equilateral Triangle . , 

*403047 X square root of area. 


If therefore we take a village of 2'7 square miles in area, which is the average 
size of a village in the Punjab, we find that the cultivator has to travel, 
on an average, 1|- miles each working day in simply going to and from his fields. 
This is the most favourable case of a village with an hexagonal boundary, with the 
village site in the centre. All this distance may be regarded as wasted effort, 
and this fact, no doubt, has limited practically the size of Punjab villages. 

As regards the position of the village site in relation to the boundary this 
is even more important, as entailing rvasted time and labour in travelling to and 
from the fields, than is the shape of the boimdary. For example, we have the 
following values for the mean scalar distance from the vertex of the 
triangle : — 



Eq.iiilateral Triangle . . . . . . , . -923940 X S(iuaro root of are.-i. 


Isosceles right-angled triangle from the vertex containing 

the right anglo .. .. *765190 X square root of area. 

Isosceles Triangle from the vertex with an angle of 120^ *099137 X square root of area. 

These values show how enormously the mean scalar distance is increased as the 
village site departs from its central position. 

The practical calculation of the scalar mean distance for some actual villages 
with irregular boundaries is given in Appendix 3. The concept will repay full 
mathematical examination. 

Number ot 60. _A special building census was held in February 1921 in Lahore City, 

luS Station, Amritsar City, Jullimdvir City and Rawalpindi City and the 

■selected towns obtained, which are exliibited in Subsidiary Table XII, might have been 

rind ciiies. extremely valuable but for the fact that they appear to he vitiated by serious 
errors. Thus if we take colmims 10—18 of Subsidiary Table XII for wards 1—6 of 
Lahore City and calculate from it the number of inhabitants in those wards on 
the assumption that the centroid of the frequency of group 1 — 5 inhabitants is at 2, 
that the centroid of the frequency of group 6—10 inhabitants is at 7 and so on, we 
nnd that the total number of inhahitauts in wards 1 — 6 works out at 117 140 as 
agamst a census figure of only 92,533. This excess of nearly 25,000 persons* camiot 
ue expiamed by the difference in date of only one month between the building 
census and the census proper, and the only conclusion appears to be is that in the 
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building census figures tlie recorded number of inhabitants per occupied building 
represents the total family wlietlier some members of tlie family happened to be 
residing elsewhere or not. The same uncertainty does not attach to the' figures 
for the number of persons per occupied house (with the exception of hlalerkotla 
State) quoted in paragraph’s above, and it is possible, therefore, that the greater 
number of persons per building in the towns somewhat exaggerates the relative 
congestion in to^vns as compared to villages. 

For purposes of the building census thefollovdng definition was adopted ; — 
“ Every building vrhich is entirely separate from, or has no internal 
means of communication with, the adjoining buildings, consti- 
tutes a separate building, for the purposes of this schedule. 
Any building with one conmion entrance constitutes one build- 
ing only, no matter how it is divided up internally. For 
instance a serai forms one building ; a Imveli built round a 
courtyard_ forms one building ; but if a row of houses is all 
built adjoining each other, but have separate entrances from 
the street and no internal means of conmiunication Avith one 
another, they form separate buildings.” 

The following figures of the number of inhabitants per inhabited build- 
ing may now be noted ; — 




City and 

waid. 



Inhabitants. 

Inhabited houses. 

Inhabitants 
Xier inhabited 
building. 

Inhere Gty — 









Ward 1 






11,924 

3,171 

3-7C0 







21,436 

6,0 oS 

3*538 

!! 3 






18,238 

3,112 

5*860 







11,672 

2,590 

4*507 

,, 5 






20,14.) 

1,905 

10*575 

» C 





*• 

9,118 

1,015 

5*046 





Total 

.. 

92,o33 

18,451 

5*015 

Civil Station 


.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

44,857 

10,378 

j 4*322 

Rawalpindi City-^ 







i 


Ward 1 

V t 





6,158 

800 

7*097 

2 






1,492 

203 

7*350 

!! 3 






1,065 

35 

30*429 

„ 4 






1,752 

358 

4*891 

S9 O 






3,768 

564 

0*081 

„ 9 

• • 





5,979 

983 

0*082 

„ 10 

• • 

•• 




1,720 

327 

5*260 





Total 

- 

21,934 

3,270 

0*708 


The figures for ward 3 of Eawalpindi City suffer from some serious inaccuracies 
of Avhich the Eawalpindi Mimicipality has no explanation to offer, arising most 
probably from doubt as to the ward boimdaries, a doubt which exists even in 
respect of Lahore, Capital City though it is. 

Gl. From the point of view of health, so far as this is affected by Number of 
congestion, the number of inhabitants per room is even more important than the room.** 
number of persons per inhabited building.*^ The required information is given in 
columns 26 — 30 of Subsidiary Table XII,AYhich shows the frequency of the number of 
buildings, wdth the numlier of persons per inhabited room, between stated limits. 

For statistical xnuqioses the limits adopted in the building census are not fine 
enough for accurate curve-fitting ; but m the case of Amritsar Gty, for which the 
original schedules were available, T was able to get a slightly finer grouping at the 
begimiing of the range. A frequency curve of type III has been fitted to the data • 
of division 11 (the most congested division of Amritsar City), and to the whole 
of Amritsar City comprised in divisions 9, 10 and 11. The results are shown 


" in tliis connection it must be bomc in iiiiiul tliat rniong the cJflssc^, tlic lunnl^r of jierpon*? j)cr 

inhabited room ib practically the same as the number of pei'bon.s per inlmbitcd buiUlingt ‘'O many of thoir hou-C'. con- 
sisting only of a single living room. That o or moi-e pcison« should be able \ ^ ^ ^ 

room^probably ^^ith their heatls under their resais as uell) of iwihaps only L,000 

ioT health is usually put at 3,000 cubic feet x^or hour per person, is a nuittei winch might util b. jn\esli£At4d by a 
Xihysiologist. 



F,fiEOUEHCY 



Reference to 
the Statistical 
Tables. 


grapliically in diagrams 25 and 26. It slionld be noted tbat for tlie Avliole of 
Amritsar City the meair number of inliabitants per inhabited room is l’779j while 
for dhdsion 11 it is 2‘036 inhabitants. In division 11 again the modal, or the most 
commonly occurring case is to find 1 '021 persons per inliabited room, while in the 
whole of Amritsar the most commonly occurring case is that for ’713 persons per 
inhabited room. Thits in the whole of Amritsar City the most.psual condition 
is to find rather more than one room per person, while in congested division 11 
the most frequent occurrence is to find just under one room j)er person. It is 
interesting to observe that in the case of division 11 the beginning- of the range of 
the fitted curve is at '149. coi-responding to 6‘7 rooms per person, while in the 
case of the whole of Amritsar City the range begins at -0154 corresponding to 65 
poms per person. Whether in fact in Amritsar there is a plutocrat living solitarily 
in some vast mansion with this number of rooms, I am unable to say, but the con- 
clusion is suggested by the above calculations, and it is not inconsistent with the 
largeness of Aimitsar's population, and the known Avealth of its Khatri traders. 

62. It has not been possible to do more at this stage of the Census than at- 
tempt here and there descriptions, in p precise a mathematical form as may 
be, of the salient" features of the distribution of the population in rooms, 
houses, villages, toAvns and cities. The broad outlines of such distributions have 
been described again and again, and it Avill serve no purpose to re-iterate the 
commonplaces as to the conditions of Pmijab urban and rural life.. The discus- 
sion of the inter-relationship of the various factors, AA’hich govern such distributions 
IS, no doubt, fascinating. But we must '• ’ 

(!) be sure of our facts, and 

(2) express theni in precise quantitative form 
before attempting to examine the causal nexus AA’hich binds them. Disregard 
01 these two iimortant points has led to much premature, and, at times, valueless 

description {farms componere magnis) must precede 
emonian theory, and to attempt to reverse the order of discovery has led to 

vast Avaste of paper and print. 
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Tlie following references will help those who wish to pursue at leisure 
jiarticular lines of enquiry : — ^ 

Imperial Table 1 shows the population by sexes in mban and rural areas 
separately. It also shows the number of occupied houses in towns and villages 
for all the Punj ab districts and states and for the Delhi Province. It ;is interesting 
to note that this table shows that the congestion of persons in houses in rmal 
areas is greater than it is in the towns, as the average for the whole of the Punjab 
is 4‘56 persons per house in the rural areas as against only 4'40 persons per house 
in Punjab towns. The data only refer to occupied houses. 

Imperial Table III gives the towns and vdllages classified by population. 
The unit of grouping in tms table is not uniform and this makes them difficult 
to manipulate from a statistical view-point. A classification vith an equal base 
unit of 500 persons up to .a range of 20,000 has already been given in para. 55 
above. Imperial Table III will enable the classification to be continued above 
the range of 20,000 inhabitants per town or village. . 

Imperial Table IV gives the towns classified by population with variation 
since 1881, and may be referred to in connection with subsidiary tables 7 and 8 
which have already been discussed in paragraph 52. 

Imperial Table V shows the towns arranged territorially with population 
by religion, further analysis of which wall be made in Chapter IV in considering 
the relative tendency of certain religious groups to congregate in towns. 

Imperial Table VII, part (c), gives the details of age, sex and civil condition 
^ , T „ . rn cities and selected tows, a list of these being 

Lahore Ciiy, Jullundur Toiw. . . , , . ^ 

Amritsar City Sialkot Town. glVeil in tllC margin. 

Multan City. Fcrowipore Toini. Imperial Table VIII (C) sivcs details of 

AmbaiaToiMi. literacy by religions and age for the same cities 

and selected towns as those mentioned above. 

Imperial Table XI (B) gives the details of birth-place by districts for cities 
and selected towns. 

Imperial Table XVII gives the detans of occupation by districts, states and 
cities, as to which the reader may be referred to Chapter XII for further inform- 
ation. 
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I. Distribution of tbe population bolwccn towns and viUagc“». II. Number ^cr of tho total population of 
oaoh main religion who live in towns. III. Towns classified bjr population. IV. Cities and Kolccted Towns. V. Distri- 
bution of population in groups of places according to size, and in Rural Tonitorv from 1891 to 1921, VI. Dopulaiionof 
urban classes and of rural tonitory as constituted in 1921 with increase. MI. Population of places clashed as Towns in 
each of tho last Gvo Censuses according to the Population classes in 1021. VIII. Increase (-}-) or clcorcoro (~) in the 
Population of Towns in tho infcr-censal periods. IX. Rural Density of tahsils (Pritish Tcmtoiy only). X, IVrsons and 
area per village of tahsils (British Tcrriloiy» only), XI. Persons per house in talisiis of 23titi~h Territory and Statc-<. 
XII. Results of Building Census. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution o£ the population between towns and villages. 


AvEHAor rorv- 
LiTio>* rrir 


XtrMBEK rrit 
viilh rnisin- 
ISO IN 


District or State and Natural Division. 



Nr.MBEn rrn mile or vzn miJle OF’rnE 

Till: TXnnAN roruLATioN uural roruLATioN iiKStn. 
nn^imNO IN TOWNS WITH ING IK VIUAGES A\Tni A 

A rorOLATioN or Torur ation or 


iintlpr 

j.OOO. 

oAcr. 


PUNJAB 

I.— IXCO-G \NGETI0 PEUK WeSX 

1. — Hissar 

2. — Loharu SlaU 

3. — llohtak 

4. — Viijana Slate 

5. — Gurgaon . , . . 

G . — Pataudi State 

7. — Kamal 
S.—Julhindur . . 

9. — 'Kapxirthdla Slate 
I 10. — Ludhiana . . 

11. — MaXerhoila State 

12. — Ferorepore , , 

13. — FaridJeoi State 

14. — Pa/iafa Slate 
Id. — Jind Slate .« 

Stale 

17. — ^Lahore 

18. — ^Amritsar 

19. — Gujranwala 

20. — Sheikhupiua 

ir. — HniALAYAN . . 

21. — NttJian State 

22. ^Simla 

23. ^Smia Bill Stales 

24. — Bilaspur State 

25. — ^Kangra 
2G. — jlfandi 

27. — Suhet State 

28. — Chamba State 

III, — Sub-Himalayan 

29. — ^Ambala 

30. — Nalfita State 

31. — ^Hoshiarpur , . 

32. — Gurdaapur , . 

33. — Sialkot 

34. — Gujrat . . , , 

35. — Jhclum 
3G. — Raw’alpindi 

37. — ^Attoclv , ♦ . . 

IV. — North-West Dry Area 

38. — ^Montgomery 

39. — Shahpur . . , . 

40. — ^^lianwali 

41. — ^Lj'allpur 

42. — Jhang 

43. — ^lultan 

44. — ^aftatcalpur State 
4 5.— Muzaff argarh 

40. — Dera Ghazi Khan 

DBI.HI 

I.— Ikbo-Gangetic Plain West 
1.— Delhi 



as Lave 


xhe disctis- 
I'istributions. 


1-1 V 
19 ‘ 

108 iaiY'trard 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Number per ruille of the total population of each main religion who live ia towns. 



PUNJAB 

I. — Indo-Gftngetic Plain West 
n.^ — ^Himalayan 
in, — Sub-Himalayau 
IV, — ^North-West Dry Are a 

DELHI . . >. 

I. — Indo-Gangetic Plain Wcs^ 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Towns classified by population. 



Increase per cent, in the population 

or PLACES CLASSED AS TOWNS AT THE 
FORMER OF THE TWO CENSUSES IN EACH 
SUB-COLUMN. 


Increase per cent, in 

THE URBAN POPULATIOnI 
or EACH CLiVSS FROM 
1881-1921. 




NnrabeT 
of females 
for 1,000 
males. 


1911-1921. 1901-1911. 


PUNJAB INCLUDING 
PUNJAB STATES 
— 1,00,000 and over 
n.—* 50,000—1,00,000 


jliAlil 

ntssssBMKiisiii 

Illiui 


** \lectcdTomi. 

.3abha . . ' . 

Montgomery <. 

/iCotkapura \ 

Fazilka . . \ 

Sonepat. . 

Faridkot / 


Ferozoporo Town 
Delhi City 


ght value o\ 
lorcnt consn 

ving to the c 

^03. 

s 

c 

hanges of c 

UBSIDIA 

ities and 

[efinition of 

RY TAB! 

Selected T 


Number 

Number 

Population 

Population 

of persons 

of females 

of foreign 

in 1921. 

per square 
mile. 

to 1,000 
males. 

bom per 
millc. 



Percentage of variation. 


1911-1921.1001-1011. 1891-1901. 18S1-1891 


9 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Distribution o£ population in groups of places according to size, and in Rural Territory 1891 to 1921. 



1021. 

1011. 

1901. 

1891. 

Per cent, of total 
population. 

Cltv^E of plaoc. 














to 

o 


O 


S 


tl3 

O 







w 

e 

o 

a 

o 

CS 

'pl 

c 

o 

e5 


1921. 


1901. 

1891. 


*o 

3 

O 



s 

U-( 

O 








o 

Pk 

6 

{z; 



fS 

d 

tS 





1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

G 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Total jwpulation of the Punjab 


25,101,000 


23,791,.3G7 


21,300,025 

- 

22,915,482 



100*0 

100*0 

Urban Territory 

180 

2,590,678 

173 

2,331,413 

224 



2,414,183 


9*8 


10*7 

I, — ^Towns of 10,000 and over , . 

3 

543,141 

o 

381,443 

2 


o 

313,020 

2*2 

1*0 

1-5 

1*1 

II.— Towns of 50,000 to 100,000 


408,000 

0 


0 

432,050 

7 

455,233 

i-o 

1*0 

1*8 

2*0 

m.— To^vns of 20,000 to 50,000 

10 

510,087 

13 

307,517 

13 

379, 8bl 

13 

319,201 

2*0 

1*5 

1-0 

1*5 

IV.— To\vng of 10,000 to 20,000 

31 

415,553 

530,279 

30 


KS 

490,124 

32 

440,820 

1-7 

1-8 

2-0 

1*9 

V.— Towns of 5,000 to 10,000 

70 

77 

539,802 

1 00 

079,430 

ms 

058,007 

2T 

2*3 

2*8 

2'0 

VI. — Towns of under 5,000 

51 

179,028 

45 

i 

102,658 

m 

233,042 

60 

220,033 

*7 

'7 

*9 


Rural Territory 

15,222 

22,501,382 


21,450,922 


21,783,827 

- 

20.471,299 

89 7 


89*1 


Total xiopulation of DeUii Province J 

315 

488,188 


413,447 

.. 


- 

372,700 





Urban Temtory 

1 

304.420 

1 

i 

232,837 

1 

203,575 

3 

102,579 

02-4 

50*3 

51*1 

51 *7 

I. — ^Town of 100,000 and over 

1 

304,120 

1 

1; 

232,837 

1 


1 

102,579 

02*4 

50*3 

51*4 

51*7 

Rural Territory . . ' 

314 

183,708 

•* 

180,010 


100,834 

•• 

180,187 

37*0 

43*7 

48*0 

48*3 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Population of Urban Classes and of rural territory as constituted in 1921 with increase. 





Poruij^Tioi;, 

Il?CIlEASE 1011-1921. 




^^umber of 

■■■■■Bn 





CnASS OF FLACES. 


places in 





Remarks. 



1921. 

1921. 


Number, 

per cent. 


1 


2 

3 


5 

G 

7 

Punjab, including Punjab States 

}; 

45,384 

24 

24,977,915 

123,145 

23,791,30'? 

1,309,693 

5*5 


Territory Urban in 1021 . . 

u 

1G2 

24 

♦2,473,533 

123,145 

♦2.334,445 

202,233 

11'2 

♦ These figures denote the pro- 
portion Uving in places classed 

Towns having in 1921, 







as towns in both censuses, and 

I,— 100,000 and over 

X . . 

3 

543,141 


75,215 

16*1 

are therefore comparable, 

n.— 50,000 to 100,000 . . 


‘ 0 



423 

•J 


in.— 20,000 to 50,000 .. 

, , 



449.534 

01,153 

13*0 

X 

V ^ f 

IV.— 10,000 to 20,000 .. 

{t 

28 

0 

391,157 

24,390 

347,001 

08,552 

19*8 

/have 

V— 5,000 to 10,000 . . 

< a 
le 

08 

( 

485,140 

54,139 

457,4ir 

81,800 

17*9 

Ate the 

VI.— Under 5,000 ,, 

1: 

38 

15 

134,418 

4-1,610 

155, Ilf 

23,913 

'*15*4 

! discus- 
. ’-.ribiitioiis. 

Territory Rural in 1921 . . 


45,222 

122,504,382 

121,430,925 

1,047,400 

4*9 

t O'nKu figures d , 

Ic 

24 

123,145 

. . 

• . 


ration living outV 

DolM 


an 

488,188 

413,44" 

74,741 

/ 

classed as toRT' 

SUSCfl. 1 

Territory Urban in 1921 , , 

•• 

) 

304,420 

232,837 

7^,583 

30*7 

yi^o:ard 

Territory Rural in 1921 

•* 

314 

183,768 

180,610 

3,158 

1*7 

\v.57ti -i»| 


rooNnote.--rhotoin«entereatisainst‘"b'’TverenottrootcanaWnnlOn,tmdtheirpopuIa(ionintb!vtKWC(mnotbeottaJncd, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII- 

Places classed as Towns in each of the last five Censuses, according to the population classes in 192t. 


POPITLATION, 



ClASS 1.-100,000 AlO) OYER. 


3 Amritsar 
5 [ Rawalpindi 


4 jMultan . . v 
o Ambala 
C JuUundur 

7 Sialkot .. 

8 Iljrozopore 

9 Ludhiana 


0 Patiala . . 

1 Gujraawala 

2 Bhiwflin 
8 Kosur 

A Jhang Maghiana 
o Simla 
0 Panipat 
ji7 Batala 

18 Bohtak 

19 ^lalcrkotla 

20 Rowan .. 

21 Kamal . . 

22 Gujrat .. 

23 Hissar . . 

24 Hoshiorpar 

25 Dora Ghazi Khan 
20 Namaul 

27 Bhatinda 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


281,781 

100,218 

101,142 


228,087 

152,756 

80,483 


202 , 904 / 

102,429 

87.688 


543,1411 467,926 


467,926 453,08 

^, u87 

Class II .— ^ 0,980 


170,8541 

130 , 7 '’ 

0,1841 .'•OG 
5 , 9013,705 


yf 

408^26 A 

, 127 )^ 

37,887 

33,270 

31,018 

30,139 

27,494 

27,343 

26,122 

25,240 

24,504 

23,129 

22,845 

21,974 

21,416 

21,285 

20,731 

20,410 

20,154 

482,551 


157,287 

151,896 

52,975 


387,4151 362,158 


99243' -jO, 000 TO 100,000. 

87,394 74.502 08,674 

,131 78,038 79,294 07,403 

^ 1 ) 9,318 07.735 60,202 52,119 

A 04,869 67,950 55,087 45,702 

^ 50,830 49,341 50,437 39,570 

44,170 48,649 40,334 44,103 

408,567 389,713 371 , 916 ) 317,751 

Class 111 .- 20,000 to 50 , 000 . 

46,0741 53,545 55,850 53,629 

30,307 30,092 27,678 23,001 

31,100 35,917 35,487 33,7021 

24,783 22,022 20,290 17 , 336 , 

26,914 24,382 23,290 21,029 

19,405 14,505 ' 13,830 13,258 

20,342 26,914 , 27,547 25,022 

20,430 27,305 27,223 24,281 

20,301 20,323 10,702 15,699 

23,880 21,122 21,754 20,021 

24,780 27,295 27,934 23,972 

21,961 23.559 21,963 23,133 

19,090 19,410 18,050 18,390 

17,102 17,647 10,854 14,167 

17,449 17,549 21,552 21,303 

18,400 23,731 27,880 22 , 309 ; 

21,350 19,480 21,159 20 , 052 ' 

15,037 13,185 8,530 5,084 

430,791 438,052 433,597 397,374 


28 Wazirabad 

29 Baliawalpur 

30 Jholum . • 

31 Jagraon.. 

32 Chiniofe . . 

33 Bhora . . 

34 Kapurthala 

35 Sirsa 

30 Kolth al 

37 Han*'' 

38 Ni-’ - 

39 ^bha 

49 Montgomery 

41 /Kotkapura 
Ftuilka . . 
Sonepat. , 
Faridkot 
Bafii 

Jagadhri 

\ PUagwara 
' Shaiiahad 
j Jiod 
i Jlmjjar 
\ San^ur 
J Jalalpur Jattan 
M Muk6ar 


Class IV.— 10,000 to 20 , 000 . 


I Sangrur 
J Jalalpui 
M Muteai 

Percent ^ 


TOTAL 


18,645 

17,140 

18.000 

15,780 

16,462 

18,494 

18,414 

18,640 

18,716 

13,635 

18,060 

19,678 

14,951 

12,878 

21,107 

17.731 

15,039 

18,700 

18,116 

10,873 

17,613 

14,085 

15,085 

13,470 

10,731 

17,027 

15,202 

18,080 

17,428 

15,105 

10,242 

10,307 

18,519 

10,747 

15,237 

16,241 

14,029 

15,800 

10,415 

12,292 

15,477 

12,012 

14,408 

15,708 

14.754 

15,425 

14,570 

16,523 

16,190 

12,060 

14,750 

13,620 

18,408 

17,108 

17,110 

14,001 

8,129 

0,602 

5,159 

3,178 

14,003 

10,644 

9,519 

7,730 

0,190 

13,829 

10,985 

8,505 

7,503 

0,851 

12,981 

12,014 

12,990 

12,011 

13.077 

12,304 

11 , 673 ! 

10,405 

8.319 

0,593 1 

11,500 

11 , 125 , 

13,738 

13,810 

12,896 

11,544 

12,045 

13.462 

13,029 

12,300 

11,395 

nj79 | 

14,108 

12,331 

10,027 

11,329 

11,054 

11,009 

11,473 

10,218 

10,840 

8,783 

8,047 

8,110 

7,130 

10,800 

10,617 

12,227 

11,881 

11,050 

10,799 

0,041 

11.852 

8,820 

9,139 

10,792 

11,015 

1 10,040 

11,063 

12,839 

10,539 

8 , 834 * 

0,389 

5,271 

3 , 12.7 

10,439 

7, 9871 

8,187 

7,495 

0,407 

10,009 

10,150 

11,403 

0,832 

8,939 

373 , 429j 

338 , 152j 

357,492 

332,133 

307,249 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Distribution of population in groups ol places according to size, and in Rural Territory 1891 to 1921. 

1021 . 1 !)U. mi. 1801 . 


Clivpp of place. 


1021 , 1911 . 1001 . 1 S 91 . 


1 2 3 1 o G 7 S 0 10 n 12 13 

Total population of the Punjab ,. 15,408 25 , 101,000 .. 23 , 701,307 .. 21 , 3 GC,G 25 .. 22 , 015,182 lOO’O 100‘0 100*0 100*0 

Urban Tcnitoiy .. 180 2 , 000,078 173 2 , 331 .U 5 221 2 ,OSO, 70 S 220 2 ,U 1 ,\S 3 10*3 0 8 10*0 10*7 


I I. — Toivns of 10,000 and over 
J[^._Xo\nis of 50,000 to 100,000 
)op^ 7 K^Co^^^ls of 20,000 to 50,000 
[uaua of 10,000 to 20,000 


iooaA 

,a\ 


Lu,uuu to ::u,uuu 
AOOOto 10,000 


513, 141 2 

408,090 G 
510 ,GS 7 13 

115,553 30 

530,279 77 

170,028 45 


381,413 

450,880 

307,517 

432,155 

539,802 

102,558 


2 305,303 

0 432,050 

13 370 , 8*11 

31 400,124 

00 070,430 

70 233,012 


1 *G 1*5 Ml 


.. m. * 

7 155,233 1*0 1*0 1*8 2 0 

13 310,201 2*0 1*5 re 1*5 

32 410 , 82 G 1*7 1*8 2*0 1*0 

07 058 , G 07 2*1 2*35 2*8 2*0 

GX 220,033 *7 * 7 j *0 I'O 


15,222 22 , 504,382 .. 21 , 450,022 .. 21 , 785,827 .. 20 , 171,2001 80 7 00 * 2 j 89*1 80*3 


488,168 .. 413,147 

' *>^ 4.420 1 232,837 

^20 1 232,637 

"\GS .. 180,010 


372 , 7 C 0 j 100*0 100*0 100*0 lOO'Oj 


. 405,100 


208,575 1 102,570 C 2 *l 50*3 5 M 51 * 7 j 


208,575 1 102 , 570 ’ C 2'4 5 C *3 51*4 51*71 


100,834 


180,187 37 *G 43*7 48*0 48*31 


rmarTandtv 

&utSUar<il 

aVanp'W 


^ABLE VI. 

'iJwyAry as constituted in 1921 with increase. 



w|\ ij’yJi"'!-'”!- 


BniAHKfi. 


landi 

jutmO'bat 

Jhnjnbad 

Sabivrai 

Padri 

Sanaut 

Talagang 

Sardo Uoska 

PhaUhat 

1 Tsa iCbel 

KbexnXatan 

\ Pinga 
\ Tam Tatatt 

. \ piuvtmkot 

[ Batadutswli 
5 \ Baton 
5 \ Bodal 

n \ Btfdnabad 

fo\o& 

Ml \ UaiVt'^n 

S 

n 4 1 Uawaatoto 

ns \ ’Satiana 
116 \ Bswal •• 
ns \ Qwgaon 
\18 \ Oobana 
119 \ TaMti 3 a 
i toolBatvga 


7.21S 

G,909\ 

0,8SGI 

0,810\ 

0,845 

0,1301 

0,5821 

0,6821 

0,532 

0,438l 

6,2831 

0.193 

cA'JSl 

0,152 

0,0l4l 

6.9S8i 

G,905\ 

5,900\ 

5,9551 

0.911 

D,85l\ 

5.819 

6,1151 

6,150\ 

5,0081 


5,664 

6,611 

6,386 

6.3401 

6 , 205 ! 

5,431 

5,4011 

6,1011 

6 , 403 \ 

5,0891 


Per cent. ! 


G.3G> 
0,7 1\ 
0,0 IC, 




469,8831 


4.2901 

6,8491 

6,859 

4,9901 __ 

0,292 

6,4081 

6,5261 

0,8931 

6,3441 

6,6231 

5,2231 

6,4051 

4,3811 

4,4151 

6 , 395 l 

6,3321 

6,4041 

5,438 

5,996 

4,9021 

441, «o\ 


♦ These figures denote the pro- 
iwrtion living in places classed 
as tomas in both eensuses, and 
are therefore comparable, 

C,a->M’ 0,1031 X.-'IK- 

10.C911 Ve 
8,0541 9,6011 'v 

S.lfA 6,8411 

oA ( ti 

6,403j 

1<1^^1 3.04‘‘ 48 

4,9481 5, Of 49 

5.^41 7,/ 50 

0,0061 PO,, pj 

6,1391 4 083 4 Iv , 

4.1®®! 1,0901 ' j 

®>®5I 4,443 

5,2001 5,0101 ' , 

4,0911 )nc<3, 

3BB,W «»■“*? 


Serial Is^o. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Places classed as Towns in each of the last five Censuses, according to the population classes in 1921. 





37 H 

38 Nj 


Amritsar 


* , 

160,218 

152,7o( 

Rawalpindi 

.. 

\ 

101,142 

. 86,48^ 

! 

TOTAL 


543,141 

467,921 

, 




. Class 

Hultan .. ,♦ 

• • • » 

, , 

84,806 

09,24r 

Ambala 

. . * • 

• 4 

76,320 

80 -’/S 

JuUundur 


4 4 

71,008 

'5,719 

Sialkot .. 

. . • • 

, 4 

70,619 

9,624 

Perozopore 

. • • • 

" 4 4 

54,351 

4,487 

Ludhiana 

. > • • 

4 4 

51,880 






4,656 


TOTAL 

4 , 

408^26 

4,719 




ns 

9,192 




202 

4,246 




,127 

4,482 

Patiala .. •* 

« • « • 

• • 

/ 


Gujrauwala 

. • • • 

> , 

4 4,064 

3,843 

Bhiwani 

. • • • 

i 4 

4,047 

4,154 

Kasur 

4 - • • 

. 4 

3,964 

3,704 

Jhang ^lagbiana 

« • • • 

4 4 

3,890 

4,230 

Simla 

4 4 

. . 

3,833 

6,090 

Panipat , • 





Batala 

.4 • • 

4 . 

3,721 

4,053 

Rohtak 


. « 

3,674 

4,272 

Slalorkotla . . 



3,539 

3,503 

Rewati . » 

4 . • * 

. . 

3,434 

3,312 

ICamal *. .. 

4 . • • 

. 4 

3,430 

3,5CC 

Gujrat •• 





Hissar , . 

« . • • 

. . 

3.405 

4,223 

Hosbiorpur 

* 4 

4 4 

3,324 

6,285 

Dora Ghazi Khan , , 

* • 

. 4 

3,292 

1,705 

Namaul 

• • 

4 4 

3,212 

3,10i 

Bhatinda , . 

!. 

•• 

3,204 

2,689 


TOTi 

4 , 

3,184 

3,349 


4 . 

4 4 

2,405 

1,582 


, 4 


2,339 

2,343 



4 4 

1,745 

2,032 



4 4 

1,581 

1,847 

Wazirabad 

4 « < • • 

4 . 

899 

884 

Bahawalpur 

• • * ■ 

. 4 

1 170 

! 630 

Jhelum • • , . 

• • 




J'agraon . . 

. TOTAL 


133,910 

154,373 

Chiniot . , 





Bhera . . 

I'O'TAL I— VI 

4 4 

2,411,904 

2,247,279 

Kapurthala • • 





Sirsa • • • • 

,^HI . . 

. 4 

304,420 

232,837' 

Kaithal 









TOTAL POPULATIOX PUNJAB 
Urban Population (as per statement annexed) 

Rural Population .. ♦. 

Percentage of Urban Population on total Population 


1921 

1911 ; 

1901 

1891 

1881 

o 

i 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

25,101,060 

23,791,367 

24,366,625 

22,915,482 

20,798,896 

2,411,004 

2,247,279 

2,193,912' 

2,172,223 


22,089,150 

1 9*01 

21,544,088; 

9-15' 

i 


20,743,259 

9*18 

18,793,703 

l'G4 
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CHAPTER U. 


Increase (+) or decrease (-) m we P °P j— 

I I 1 tnoi 1 101 


Town, 


1 1021 . ion. 1001 , 


Toim. 


Class 1.-100,000 oveb.^ 
Lahore • • 

I Auiritflar 

“S's ’S^.OOO Vo loo.ooo! 

I JIultan • • ’ ‘ 

I Arabala 
JulUtndur 

I SialUot * • 

I Fcrozcporo • • 

^CLAsrm.— 20.000' TO CO, 000. 

I Patiala 
Gujranwala 
' Bhhvani 
1 ICosur 

Jliang-Maghiana .. 

I Simla 
Panipat 
I Bat ala 
I Rohtak 
Malerkotla 
j Bcwari 
1 Kamal 

Gujrat • ’ ■ ’ 

Hissai • * 

Hoshiarpur 
Lera Ghazi Khan . . 

Kamaul 

Bhatinda • • . • 

I 1 Class IV.— 10, 000 TO 20,000. 

I 28 1 Wazirahad 
I 29 1 Bahawalpur 
] 30 1 Jhcluin 

31 Jagraon 

32 1 CUiniot 
I 33 1 Bhora 

I 34 1 Kapurthala 
1 35 1 Sirsa 
1 36 I Kaithal 
1 37 1 Hansi 

38 Kahha 

39 Montgomery 

40 I Kotkapura 

41 I Fazilka 

42 1 Sonepat 

43 1 Faridkot 

44 I Baei 

45 I Jagadhri 

46 1 Pliagwara 

47 1 Shahabad 

48 1 Jind 

49 1 Jhajjar 

50 Sangrur 

51 I Oalnlpur Jattan 

62 ^luktsnr 

63 Patti 

54 1 Khiishab •• 

Class V.— 5,000 to 10,000. 
56 Pind Ladan Khan . . 

56 I Campbellpnr 
67 1 Sumana 

58 1 Nakodar 

59 Pindi Gheb 
1 Palwal 
I Iklionwali 
I Abohar 

Kamalia •• 

I Gnrdaspur 
Jklohindargarh 
1 Kartarpur 
I Lciah 
I Kalabagh 
Hazro 

I Rajkot • • 

I Urmar,^Tanda 
Sunam , •• 

Ahmedpnr Sliarqi • . 

1 SriHan-nnV 


-h 


+ 



Iclass V.— 5,000 TO 10.000-co«cl(?.| 
Sndhanra 
Rupar 
Jandiala 
Bcri 

Chnkwal 
Palhankot 
Jampur 
Kunjah 
Pakpattan 
Peshawar 
Bhanaula 

JIandi 
Kurmahal 
Shujabad 
Sahiwal 
Badri 
Sanaur 
Tnlagang 
Hardo Baska 
Bhakknr 
Isa Khel 
Khcm Karan 
Binga 
Tam Tarnn 
Jliani 
Bharmkot 
Bahadurgarh 
Rahon 
Ilodal 
Kminabad 
Bajal 
Kalian 
Cliainba 
^laiitha 
Bhadaiir 
MuzaHargarU 
Kawnshahr 
Harinna 

Bawal 
Gurgaon 
Gohana 
Taiinsa' 

^'^"ewss VI,— Doteh C.OOO. 
Pluil 

Bhnrmsala 
Sohna 
Sujanpur 
Pliillaiir 
Ratnnagar 

-r. . 1 

Fcrozcpur-Jhirka 

Rojhan 
Faridabad 
Bera Baba Kanak 
Tbancear 
Kbanpur 
Chachranli 
Sharakpnr 
Sirhind 
Bina Kagar 
Rajanpnr 
Bcra Bassi 
Jalalabad 
Ballabgarh 
Buria 
Karor 
Alipnr 
Bakloh 

Ahmodpnr Lamma 
Sambrial 
Murree 
KasaiiU 
I^Utbankot 
Khangarh 
Balhonsio 
Lohani 
Bagsbai 
Subathu 
Sanawar 
Attock 
Vtr^^h\ 





+ 




t t 

+ T 




KA^’GRA. G. SIMLA, 5. AMBALA.* I 4. KABNAL. 3, GURGAON. 2. R'OHTAK. 1. HISSAR, ^ District. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 
Rural Density. Census 1921. 


Places classed as towns in 
each of the last five cenguses. 


Total 
area less 
revenue 
area of 
towns in 
column 
3, 

(Square 

miles). 


Population 
of talisil. 


Urban population, I Rural population. 


1921, 1911. 


M umber of 
rural l>opu« 
lation per 
square 
nulo of 
rural area. 


PUNJAB (BRITISH TER- 
RITORY) 

Hissar Tahsil 
Hissar 
Hausi Tahsil 
Hausi 

Bhiwani Tahsil 
Bhiwani 

Eatohabad Tahsil 
Sii^a Tahsil 
Sirsa 


Rohtak Tahsil 

Rohtak 

Jhajjar Tahsil 

Jhajjar 

Bahadurgarh 

Beri 

Gohana Tahsil 
9| Gohana ' 
Sonopat Tahsil 
Sonopat 


Gurgaon Tahsil 

11 Gurgaon 

12 Sohna c 

Ferozopur-Jhitka Tahsil 

13 Ferozopur-Jhirka 
Nub Tahsil 
Palwal Tahsil 

14 Palwal 

15 Hodal 
Rou ari Tahsil 

Ifij Rowari 

Ballabgarh Tahsil 
‘Ballabgarh 
Fandabad 


2,044,182 1,891,961 


Arabala Tahsil 
Ambala 
Kharar Talisil 
Sanawar* 
Kasauh * 
Jagadhri Tahsil 
adl 


Simla Tahsil 
Simla 
^Dagshai 
'Subathu 
Kot Khai Tahsil 


Kangra Tahsil 
34 Dharmsala 
Dohra Tahsil 
'Niivpur Tahsil 
‘Ha'uirpur Talu^il 
'Palauipur Tahsil 
Kulu Tah<sil 


10,324 


118,371 


4,901 

' 0,923 

4,904 

, t 

0,923 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 
Rural Density. Census 1921. 


Places classed aa towns in 
eacli of the last five censuses. 


Name. 

3 


Hoshiarpur Tahsii 


Koshiarpur 

• . 

Hanana 

, , 

Dasuya Tahsii 

. * 

Urmar Tanda 


Garhshankar Tahsii 


Una Tahsii 

-• 

JuUundur Tahail 


JuUundur 


Kartarpur 

. , 

.Nawashahr Tahsii 


Rahon 


Banga 


Nawashahr 


PhiUaut Tahsii 


Phillaur 


Nurmahal 


Nakodar Tahsii 


Nakodar 


Ludhiana Tahsii 


Ludhiana 

1 j 

Jagraon Tahsii 


Jagraon 


Raikot 


Samrala Tahsii 


Ferozeporo Tahsii 


Forozepore 


Zira Tahsii 


Zira 


Dharmkot 


Sloga Tahsii 


iluktsar Tahsii 


Muktsar 


Jalalabad 


Fazilka Tahsii 


Fazilka 


' Abohar 

.. 


Lahore Tahsii 


Gurdaspur Tahsii 
Gurdaspur 
Dina Nagar 


Total 
area less 
revenue 
area of 
towns in 
column 
3. 

(Square 

miles). 


Population of 
tahsii. 


Urban population. I Rural population. 


Number of 
rural popu- 
lation per 
square mile 
of rural area. 


Amritsar Tahsii 


Amritsar 


Majitha 


Jandiala 


Tam Taran Tahsii 


Tam Taran 


Ajnala Tahsii 

.. 



290,035 


208,892 

200,870 

260,763 


234,146 

224,615! 

275,695 

209,706 

120,602 

13*2,103 

212,849 

2*10,447 


221,193> 

214,113' 

245,240 

2*38,720' 

.. 

111,668 
• « 

» * 

114,436' 

•• ! 

* • 

2*1*2,849; 

• • 

2*1*0,447; 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 
Rural Density. Census 1921. 



Rawalpindi Tahsil 
Rawalpindi 
Gujar Khan Tahsil 
Murreo Tahsil 
Murreo 

ICnhuta Tahsil 


Attnck Tahsil 


96 CampboUpur 


Pindi Gheb Tahsil 
Pindi Gheb 
Talagang Tahsil 
991 Talagang 
i Fate hjang Tahsil 


' 3fiattwali Tahsil 

100 Jlianwali 
Bhakkar Tahsil 

101 Bhakkar 

Isa Khel Tahsil 

102 Isa Khel 

103 Kalabagh 











































29. DEEA GHAZI KHAN. 
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SUBSIPUBY TABI/ES. 


OHAPXBU n. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 
Rural Density. Census 1921. 


Places clDBSod as towns in oaoli T-Toa less Population oi I Urban population, 

. « .It * I 


of the last five censuses 



Montgomery Tahsil 

Montgomery 

Kamalia 

Okara Talisil 

Uipalpnr Tahsil 

Pakpattan Tahsil 

Pakpattnn 


Lj-allpur Talisil 
Samundri Tahsil 
Toba Tek Singh Tahsil 
Jaranwala Tahsil 


Jhang Tahsil 
Jhang-Magliiana 
Chiniot Tahsil 
Chiniot 

Shorkot Tahsil 


hlultan Tahsil 

109 Multan 
Shujabad Tahsil 

110 Shujabad 
Lodhran Tahsil 
Maiisi ^ahsil 
Khanewal Tahsil 
Kabirwala Tahsil 


Sauawan Tahsil 
Iioiah Talisil 


revenue 
area of 
towns in 
column 
3. 

(Square 

miles). 


1 o Karor 


Dera Ghazi Khan. Tahsil 
Uera Ghazi Khan 
Sanghar Tahsil 
Taunsa 

Ka-janpur Tahsil 
Kajanpur 
Jilithankot 
Rojhan 
Jampur Tahsil 
Jampur 
1221 Dajal 

Biloch Trans-Prontier 


Delhi Talisil 
1 Delhi 








































KANGEA. SBILA. AMBALA. GUEGAON. I HISSAE. ^ Diatriofc. 
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SUBSmiAET TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Statement showing average population and area per Village in TahsO. Census 1921. 
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SUBStDIAEV TABIilS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL 

Statement showing average number ol persons per house (in Tahsil or State). Census 1921. 



PUNJAH 

BRITISH TERRITORY 


1 Hissar 

2 Hansi 

3 Bhhvani , , 

4 JTateliabad 

5 Sirea 

6 Rohtak 

7 Jhajjar 

8 Goliana . . 

9 Sone pat . , 

10 Gurgaon 

11 Ferozopur-Jliirka 

12 Null 

13 Palwal 

14 Rewari 

15 Ballabgarli 

16 ivamal 

17 Panipat , . 

18 Kaithal .. 

19 Tliancsar .. 

20 Ambala 

21 Kbarar 

22 Jagadhri 

23 Naraingarh 

24 Rupar 

j 

25 Simla 

20 KotKhai.. 


27 Kangra 

28 Dchru 

29 Nurpur 

30 Haiiurpur 

31 Palampur 

32 Kulii 


33 Hosliiarpur 

34 Dasuya 

35 GarhsliankaT 
30 ITna 


37 JuUundur 

38 Nawasbahr 
Oj 39 PMHaiir .. 

I 40 Nakodar . . 


41 Ludhiana .. 

42 Jagraou * . 

43 Samrala 


44 Foroxoporo 

45 Zira 
40 Moga 

47 jMuIttsar 

48 Fazilka 


49 Lahore 

50 Chunian 

51 Kasiir 



Number ol 
occupied 
houses. 


AinriUar , , 
531 Tarn Taran 
54 Ajnala 


65 Gurdaspur 
50 Batala 

57 Pathankot 

58 Shakaigarh 


59 Sialkot 
GO Pasrur 
G1 Zafaru'al 

02 llaya 

03 Baska 


64 Gujranwala 

65 Wamabad 
00 Hafizabad 


67 Khangah Bogran 

68 Sliarakpur 


69 Gujrat 

70 Khariati 

71 Phalia 


72 Shahpur , . 

73 Khushab 

74 Bbalwal . . 

75 Sargodha - . 


76 Jhelum 

77 Bind Dadan Khan 

78 Chak^^ al , . 


79 Rawalpindi 

80 Gujni’Khan 

81 Slurreo 

82 Kahuta 


83 Attock 

84 Pindigheh 

85 Talagang . 
SO Fatehjang 


87 JKanwah 
86 Bhakkar 
89 Isa Khel 


90 Jlontgoniory 

91 Okara 

92 Dipalpur 

93 Palvpattan 



61,715 

267,674 

53,263 

255,401 

67,417 

295,551 

60,819 

260,201 

62,901 

i 

278,294 

i 

33,54ci 

137,890 

41,203 

168,718 

49,171 

220,951 

36,678 

192,350 
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OHAPXEB n. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Results of Special City 


V 

City, Ward or Division. 

■ 

Total number of buildings. 

Number of inhabited buildings. 

Number 

or BUILDINGS 

WITH 


NUifBER or BUIB 

Ground floor only. 

One upper floor. 

Two upper floors. 

K 

o 

o 

« 

u 

Pi 

P 

g 

Pour upper floors. 

e 

o 

0 

C3 

u 

& 

Pi 

1 
s 

No inbabitant. 

1 

e5 

p 

IP 

t 

6 — 10 inhabitants. 

11 — 15 inhabitants. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

. 11 

12 

13 


IiAHOEEOrTY 

•• 

35,144 

28,829 

15,435 

9,730 

7,759 

1,908 

298 

14 

6,315 

14,996 

8,432 

2,818 


LAHORE OITY (oxoluding Civil 

21,941 

18,451 

5,702 

7,110 

6,958 

1,863 

294 

14 

8,490 

9,019 

5,979 

1,954 


Station). 














1 

Ward No. 1 


3,606 

3,171 

034 

1,330 

1,108 

171 

23 


395 

1,410 

1,118 

323 

2 

i» »> 2 • * 


7,258 

6,068 

1,216 

2,069 

2,930 

920 

122 

G 

1,200 

3,040 

2,078 

602 

3 

i» »» 3 


3,800 

3,112 

667 

1,116 

1,370 

618 

116 

4 

CSS 

1,483 

1,017 

304 

4 

fy ^ • • 


3,261 

2,690 

1,160 

1,165 

79S 

135 

12 

1 

671 

1,38-1 

736 

257 

5 

„ » 6 


2,145 

1,906 

912 

790 

365 

69 

9 


240 

947 

526 

202 

6 

» M ^ • • 


1,911 

1,615 

814 

060 

372 

50 

12 

3 

296 

749 

504! 206 


LAHORE OIVIL STATION 


13,203 

10,878 

9,733 

2,620 

801 

45 

4 

. . 

2,825 

5,977 

2,453 

864 

7 

Ward No. 1 


3,158 

2,246 

1,910 

759 

470 

18 

1 


912 

1,361 

49S 

IM 

8 

i> ,, 2 . . 


1,628 

1,343 

1,068 

395 

162 

13 



286 

703 

311 

114 

9 

»> f> 3 . . 


233 

201 

142 

83 

8 




32 

95 

66 

25 

10 

„ » 4: 


1,782 

1,398 

1,031 

130 

18 

2 

1 


384 

827 

280 

100 

11 

» » 6 . . 


G13 

496 

616 

83 

14 




117 

283 

104 

33 

12 

« »» 6 


604 

508 

426 

169 

9 

1 



90 

348 

80 

32 

13 

ft »> 7 • . 


513 

409 

493 

18 

2 


.. 


104 

243 

87 

37 

14 

„ 8 


909 

704 

768 

119 

19 

3 



205 

430 

129 

63 

16 

t> ^ • • 


2,479 

2,095 

1,638 

829 

104 

8 



384 

1,002 

644 

269 

16 

»» » 10 • • 


324 

264 

310 

7 

1 




GO 

188 

43 

10 

17 

„n 


960 

714 

920 

28 

4 


2 


246 

437 

206 

37 


AMRITSAR OITY .. 


9,892 

7,547 

4,011 

4,136 

1,550 

168 

23 

4 

2,345 

4,747 

2,182 

421 


Ward No. 9 


3,299 

2,490 

1,920 

1,004 

346 

23 

7 


809 

1,650 

643 

118 

19 

„ 10 


3,665 

2,948 

932 

1,864 

723 

70 

13 

3 

707 

! 1,911 

885 

118 

20 

ft »> 11 • • 


2,938 

2,109 

1,109 

1,208 

482 

76 

3 

1 

829 

1,186 

654 

186 


JULLHNDDR CITY 


4,712 

8,639 

2,632 

1,599 

445 

33 

2 

1 

1,073 

2,381 

850 

291 

21 

Ward Rasta 


2,766 

, 2,202 

1,721 

879 

141 

13 

1 

1 

654 

1,617 

616 

126 

22 

Ward Moliindarwan • , 


1,950 

1,437 

911 

720 

304 

20 

1 


619 

864 

334 

166 


RAWALPINDI CfITY 


3,896 

3,270 

2,546 

1,121 

212 

18 

3 

1 

626 

1,941 

858 

286 

23 

Ward No. 1 

• • 

907 

i 800 

606 

320 

37 

' 2 

2 

1 

167 

406 

228 

108 

24 

ff »> 2 • • 


310 

1 203 

210 

87 

13 

* ♦ 



107 

160 

33 

8 

25 

» »> 3 • • 


66 

1 36 

33 

30 

3 




31 

17 

8 

3 

26 

i» » 4 * • 


395 

; 368 

187 

138 

01 

9 



37 

236 

81 

26 

27 

t> >> 6 • • 


646 

1 664 

428 

, 195 

22 




81 

302 

186 

43 

28 

Ji >1 0 


1,117 

i 983 

887 

1 195 

34 


1 


134 

606 

248 

. 75 

29 

» #» 10 • • 


396 

327 

196 

156 

42 

2 



69 

216 

76 

22 



135 



TABLE Xn. 

BuUding Census held in February 1921 
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CHAPTER III. 

Birlh-PIace. 


63. GeiierrtHsation. 64. Imriiigrotion and Eibigration Stroanisi Extra -Provinci hi. ^ Co. Iromigrotion 
and Einictrefclon Streams, Intra Provincjal. 60. Traffic returns 'and the Intra-Pro vjncjal figures ^ of birth-place. 
07 Further analysifl of Rail^^ay statistics, and their application tu Census data oUmgratmn. 08., iraffip 
return-^ and Extra-Provincial fi'zuros of b.irth-pldce. 69. ’Some tiifficultios of interpretation. 70- , 

71. GtapHic presentation of the data. 72., Comparisbn of thb statistics with those of 19U, 73.- Immi- 
gration from and Emigration to other cduntrics, 7d. Referendo to tables. 

6^, Tlie present cliaptef witH tile title of '‘Birth-place’’ replaces the chapter 
oil “ Miration ” of the Census Report of 1911, The new title is more appropriate 
than the old, in that it more a'ccnrately describes the actual entry in the Censud 
Schedules, which defines the district of biirth ‘of each person enumerated. Bor 
every person, then, actually in the Punjab between sunset and sunrise on the 
18th March 1921, we are able to state niore or less correctly in ivhich district he 
or she was born. The working assumption has already been adopted that. the 
chance that a ^ven person will be included in the Census Schedulfes is 0‘99. The 
next question that arises is, what is the chance ‘that a person having been entered 
in the Census Schedules, should have his or her district of birth correctly entered? 

Now, of 20,685,024 persbns enumerated in British Territory in the Punjab; 
17,850,279 represented themsblves as born in the districts in which they were 
enumerated ; while in the Puhjab States out bf 4,416,036 persons enumerated; 
3,730,163 persons are classed as having been born in the State in which they were 
enumerated. Thus 86 and 84 per cent, respectively of persons found in British 
Districts and Punjab States, afimmed that they 'were born in the self-same district 
or State in which they were enumerated ; or, taking the Pimjab as a whole 8& 
percent, of the persons resident in British IDistricts and States, claimed to be born 
in the very district or State in which they were enumerated. It seems unlikely 
that there were many people who erroneously stated that they w^ere born in a 
district or State other than that in which they were resident, whereas, there may 
have been many misstatements, in all good faith, by persons Avhp, ha-vdng come 
to reside in a district or State when quite youn^, were under the impression that 
they were borh in. that district or State. Furthfer, sentiment in Indian village life 
is intensively conservative and the term ‘‘'pardesi ” (hailing from a'nothbr couiatry)' 
is one that every imim'graht is usually anxious tb divest himself of. Tliis may not 
be true of the Canal Colonies where the perceiitage of immi^ants is very high,- 
and where, so far, there exists no temptation for a man to class himseli as one of 
the indigenous “ Jangli ” inhabitants ; but it is certainly the case in the old-estab- 
lished (hstriefe of the Punjab,' and it is probdble that the number bf persons 
residing on the 18th March 1921 in the. districts in wliich they were hom; was 
less rather than greater than the ascertained fi'gure of 86 per 'cent, of the total 
populatibn. 

Then, again, there seem to bfe possibilities of misstatement in respect of 
the birth-placds bf marfied wonten, particularly bf Hindu and Sikh ibarried women, 
who are frequently introduced to their prospective' husbands by middlemen, ■who- 
may find it desirable to conceal a woman’s antecedents. In the Central Punjab- 
misrepresentations both bf a woman’s caste and birth-place have often been the 
subject of litigation, and the number of cases which appear in the courts must be- 
but a small fraction of the cases in which the husband has been successfully 
deceived. 

All the latter class of cases would involve false entries in respect of birth- 
place in the Census Schedules. Lastly, a small number of fugitives from justice, 
if enumerated at all, would be abnost certain to give false replies to all the sche- 
duled questions, 

j- j yonsequence, it is not likely that we should be carrying caution too far. 
m adjudging that tM probability of an error in the recorded entry of birth-place- 
m 1 m 100. Ii tins figure is tentatively accepted, the chance that any one indivi- 
dual 13 recorded m the schedules, and has a correct entry in respect of place of 
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birtli, will be 0‘99 0‘99=^0'98 very nearly. Hius we may Sonblude tMt thbfe id 

■an avetage error of 2 per cent, (on tbe true numbers) Tn the numbers shown as 
born in any district 'or State. 

64. Kow it has beeri. possible to give oiily a very general conclusion as toJ®™^®* 
the acctuacy of the Census figures in respebt of place of birth, and as it is based ESeiftiion** 
bn a variety of assumptions, it must be guardedly applied. 

According to the Census figures the number of persons bom in the Punjab wnctah 
and residing outside it, and the number of persons bom outside the Pimjab and 
residing in it, on March 18, 1921, were 549,386 and 627,137 respectively; 
while the corresponding figures for the 10th March 1911 were 516,612 and 
660,219 respectively. 

Now if we adopt the approximate assumptions made by hlr. Middleton 
in para. 25 of Chapter Ij viz . — 

(i) that the annual streams of immigration and emigration have been 

constant throughout the decade, 

(ii) that the annual death-rate among immigrants and emigrants 

can be represented as a definite annual decrement of 20 per 

we find that the annual numbers of eruigrants from, and immigrants into 
the Pimjab during 1911-1921 were, in round numbers, 14,000 and 11,000 respec- 
tively. The figures arrived at above, exclude, however, the number of peisonb 
who may have left the Punjab and returned to it, or who may have entered the 
Punjab and left it during the decade. This omission, which no appeal to the 
Census figures can possibly rectify, may account for ten times as many emigrants 
from, and immigrants into, the Punjab each year, as the 25,000 persons who are 
calculated to cross the provincial boundary each year. As about 800,000 persons 
are born each year in the Punjab, of whom 45 per cent.’’" reach their 16th birthday, 
it may'be said that 14,000 out of 360,000 adult persons, or, say just under 4 per 
cent., emigrate, in the restricted meaning of the word, which implies that they 
stay away from the Punjab long enough to afiect the Census returns. 

65. Using the same assumptions as those denoted (f) and (ii) in the above 
paragraph, the aimual number of persons moving from one district to another, EmigniHon^ 
and staying long enough to affect the Census returns, has been calculated, and the 
results are tabulated in Subsidiary Table V to this Chapter. The table has been Jinoiar 
calculated from Sir. Middleton’s formula, which can be most conveniently express- 
ed in the following notation: — 

Let (A-f-B) denote the number of persons botn in district A, who moved 
annually between the years 1911 and 1921 into district B, and did not return 
prior to the 18th March 1921. 

Let (A B) denote the number of persons born in district A and enumerat- 
ed in District B in the Census year 
Then we have 

(A -i-B)=^5 [5 (A B) 1921 — 4 (A B) i9u] 

and, similarly, 

(B -^A)=.^5 [5 (B A) 1931 — 4 (B A) jpn] 

Now the application of the formula to the 812 possible reciprocal paths 
between the 29 districts of the Punjab, results, as will be seen in Subsidiary 
Table V, in no less than 225 negative values for the number bf travellers annually 
of the t 3 ^e (A-t-B), between 2 districts. The most probable explanations of 
these negative values are, firstly, that a niimber of persons residing in 1911 in a 
district other than the one in which they were born, left the district before 1921, 
or that the death-rate among emigrants was greater than tbe assumed rate of 20 
per mille. Wliile recognising, therefore, that Mr. Middleton’s formula is the 
outcome of a logical attempt to solve the very difficult problem of migration 
Kinematics from Census Statics, it does not seem to me to have succeeded, as the 
number of cases in which the formula breaks down, and gives a negative result, 
throws doubt on the numerical accuracy of the positive results. Having said 
so much in criticism, however; it is only fair to add that, qualitatively, the strearns 
of intra-provincial emigration seem to be correctly indicated by Table V, and it 
may be taken to show the direction and relative strength of the inter-district 

♦ Thisficjurois adopted from Punjab Info Table P (Males) from the Actuarial report on tlie Con'^us of lOlU 
Vol 1 Part I of tlio Indm Keport, page 187. The table for females iras not constructed for the Punjab* but in Agrx 
and Oudh (Table 0) the percentage of females vrho reach 10 is 46 8* so the aboTc figuro la probably approximately 
correct. 
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currents of migration. What the absolute strength of the currents is can only be 
formed by direct observation, or by building up eqiiationsof far greater complex- 
ity than any which have been applied, at any rate, to Indian Census data. 

As examples of the results of the inter-district migration which are con- 

VioKo-f a a 4*rk 


District to or from which tho annual 
streams of migration are greatest. 


From 

Calculated persons 
leaving district 
each year. 

Jnllundur 

6,837 

Amritsar 

5,545 

Sialkot 

5,614 

Hoshiarpur 

5,238 

Gujranwala 

4,909 

Lahore 

47592 

Gurdaspur 

4,301 

LyaUpur 

4,179 


Calculated persons 

To 

reaching district 


each year. 

Sheikhupura 

21,690 

Montgomery 

10,242 

LyaUpur 

6,225 

Lahore 

4,776 

Multan 

3,652 

Gujrat 

3,072 

Amritsar 

2,357 

]?oroxeporo 

2,339 


tiargest inter- district streams of migration. 


sentaneous with one’s independent belief as to 
the facts, one may instance the large amiual 
currents which exist to and from the districts 
named in the margin. The districts named are 
those for which the calculated streams of popu- 
lation are greatest. 

It will be observed that of the 8 districts 
which have the greatest annual number of 
persons arriving and leaving each year,* Lyall- 
pur, Lahore and Amritsar appear in both 
categories, a fact which is in conformity with 
the greater volume of business transacted in 
these cities, and in the case of Lahore of its 
importance as the headquarters of Govern- 
ment, both of which facts involve lengthy 
periods of changes of residence. Excluding the 
newly formed district of Sheikhupura, the 
districts between which there has been the 
largest calculated migration are those noted in 
the margin. 

Besides the clearly-marked population 
drift towards the Colony areas of Montgomery 
and LyaUpur, it is apparent that there are 
considerable movements of people from Hissar 
to Eerozepore, and from Hosbiarpnr to 
Julluudur. As Jullundur herself is pouring' 
out her population towards the colonies it is 
striking that her numbers should be so strongly 
reinforced from the neighbouring district of 
Hoshiarpur. t 

Between many districts of the Punjab the streams of migration are of 
course, sluggish, or practically stationary. Thus, naturally, relatively very few 
persons go each year from the plains districts to the hills, the Musalman of 
the North-West does not readily naigrate to the Hindu-poprdated areas of the 
South, whilst the Silch, favourably situated in the Central Pimjab, is too ardent 
of gain to journey often beyond liis district except to the canal colonies, or to 
Australia and America. Thus from Lahore to Kangra, from Attock to Rohtak, 
and from Jullundur to Karnal or Mianwali, to mention only a few instances, the 
annual movement of persons is, so far as the Census returns go, practically negli- 
gible. 

Ttafflo . 66. So far we have dealt only with those movements of the population 

which reflect themselves in the Census statistics ; but it is now necessary to 
provincial emphasize what a small fraction of the total volume of circulation these census- 
■flsafes ot reflected movements represent, and, how difficult is the interpretation of the 
“■ census figures of birth-place. 

As a rule iu Census Reports the number of persons enumerated in Area B, 
having been born in Area A, are spoken of simply as the emigrants from Area A, 
or the immigrants into Area B. If this use were equivalent to definitions ' of the 
terms “ emigrant ” and “ immigrant ”, no exception could be taken to tbe practice 
on logical grounds. It so happens, however, that the terms “ emigrant ” and 
“ immigrant ” have connotations which difier from the “ birth-place ” definition, 
and a good deal of confusion of thought arises in consequence. Thus Mr. Gait 
(Yol. I, Part I of the Census of India Report for 1911, pages 89 and 90) distinguishes 
five classes of migration, tnz., casual, temporary, periodic, semi-permanent, and 
permanent. In the last class alone, apparently, is there a change of dom icile. 

conUnoally to romvTid tho reader that thete figiires rcler only to those emigrants and immi- 
t Bat tho possibility of 5 largo co’rrcotion for “ciredation" discussed in paragraph C7, baa to bo homo in 


l?rom 

District. 

To 

District. 

Calculated 
annual 
changes of 
residence. 

JuUundur . . 

Montgomery .. 

2,089 

LyaUpur 

Montgomery , . 

1,487 

Lahore 

Montgomery .. 

1,423 

Amritsar 

LyaUpur 

1,282 

Hissar . J 

Ferozeporo 

1,258 

Jullundur .J 

LyaUpur 

1,081 

Jhang 

LyaUpur . . i 

991 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur . . ' 

896 


birth-placo. 
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The distinguishing characteristics of the various types of migration are clearly 
given, but nowhere is the important point explicitly stated that the census figures 
necessarily give only a partial measiu'e of the volume of permanent and semi- 
permanent migration, and a wholly inadequate measure of the temporary and 
casual 'forms of migration.’'' This point, namely the extent to which all kinds of 
migrations are repeated in the Census figures of birth-place, must now be examin- 
ed, though without any refinement of analysis. 

To come doumfo bed-rock, it is clear that a full solution of the migration 
problem would involve a Icnowledge of every movement of every single human 
being from the place in which he or she was born, from birth till death. Clearly 
the census schedules do not give us this information, and this at once forces us 
from the physical to the statistical plane. "What are the elements of a fuU sta- 
tistical solution ? The answer is that it involves a description of the frequency 
distribution of the number of persons who leave their homes for (a) all the possible 
varying lengths of time and (6) for aU possible lengths of iourneys. 

Then the broad classifications could be sub-di^dded minutely according to 
nge (both at departure and return), sex, rebgion, caste, and finally according to 
the objects of the migration ; but, in the beginning, if we could get any idea of the 
number leaving their homes for a day, a week, a month, a year or several years, 
a step towards a grasp of the fundamental problem would have been made. 

In the Punjab practically the only material we have for forming any con- 
•clusions as to the journeys made by persons in the Punjab, are contained in the 
■traffic statistics of the North-Western Railway. 

The figures for the total number of passengers carried of aU classes, 
■n . j , >T . ^ ^ , both ordinary and military, for 

Passengers camod by the North-Western Kailway. 2.1 i j. i '' i i '' 

. the last decade are as snoum m 
the margin. These figures are 
swollen by the large numbers of 
troops entrained dming the war 
years from 19J4-15 to 1917-18; 
but the traffic since the close of 
the war has exceeded anything 
obtaining before, so that by taking 
an average of the last 10 years, 
we shall not be exaggerating the 
present volume of passengers carried. 
The total mileage of the North- 
Western Railway system is (October 
1922) 5,719 miles (5,308 broad-gauge 
and 411 narrow-gauge), out of which 
2,072 miles lie in the North-West 
Frontier Prownce, Sindh, Balu- 
chistan and the United Provinces : 
•so that 3,647 miles of the North-Western Railway lie in the Punjab, to 
which must be added a few himdred miles of foreign lines also in the Punjab. 
We shall not, therefore, be far wrong in assuming that 2/3rd of the marginally 
noted numbers of passengers travelled in the Pimjab. We may, therefore, con- 
clude thatin the decade 1911-1921, about 46,000,000 passengers travelled annually 
by rail in the Punjab. As the geometric mean of the populations of the Punjab 
and Delhi in 1911 (24,187,750} and T921 (25,589,248) is 24,878,630 we may put 
the average number of railway journeys made in the Punjab each year as very 
nearly 2, for each man, woman and child. 

Now we have already estimated in paragraph 64 that the total number of 
persons travelling each year, and staying away from their birth-place long enough 
to affect the census returns is approximately 25,000 for extra — and 70,000 for 
intra-provincial migration, so that the journeys made by these persons are far 
too few sensibly to affect the 46 miUion journeys made each year in the Punjab, 
and one estimate of roughly 2 journeys per caput of population per annum may 
be provisionally accepted. As going and returning count as 2 journeys, on the 
average egch person in the Punjab makes one trip away from liis home each year. 


Year. 

Total number 
of passengers 
(ordinary and 
miUtary). 

Calendar year 1911 

53,559,788 

„ 1912 .. 

54,047,738 

Quarter ending 31st March 1913 . . 

14,043,893 

1913-14 i ending SOfch September 1 

y> tf f, olst INlaroh j 

61,349,543 

1914-15 „ „ „ „ „ 

62,456,482 

Z9I5-I0 „ „ ,y » „ 

GG,8d9,U2 

1916*17 ,, „ „ » 

66,000,705 

1917*18 „ „ „ „ „ 

56,832,990 

1918*19 „ „ ,, „ „ 

57,764,583 

1919 20 yy ly yy tt f* * * 

58,059,030 

1920*21 „ „ „ „ 

68,895,111 

1921*22 yy I, „ yy y» • • 

73,790,248 

Total 

693,699,253 


♦Wliotlior tlio effect of iwriodic migration is reflected in the Census figures, of course dejicud'! on whether the 
'Census tables placo whilo tho particular seasonal pilgnmage xs in swing or not. 
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To tliis uuBOibGr must bo added, if wo are to determine tbe inter-district’ 
traffic, all tlve persons who travel by road, and subtracted all journeys made witMn 
the confines of a single district (we may tentatively assume the equality of these 
two numbers), leaving us still with one trip per annum of each indi%fidual in the 
Punjab and Delhi, ffiom one district to_ another. This estimate of one trip per 
annum per person is based on the assumption that the whole populatioti contributes' 
to the 4G milhon journeys made amiually. If, however,^ we were to exclude 
the stay-at-homes, that is the persons who do not go outside the limits of their- 
ffistrict from one year’s end to another’s, who would probably form about one- 
third of the population, the trips per head of the travelling population would, 
amount to 1^-, annually, instead of one. 

The question now arises “ can we form any estimate of the length of time 
that persons generally spend away from their native district? ” A cultivator- 
may leave his home in Jullundur and HosMarpur in earl}’ youth and settle, until 
he feels death approacliing 60 years later, in one of the canal colonies, a Govern- 
ment servant may spend 30 years of his hfe in district after district other than the 
one in which he was bom, a woman may live with her husband for the great part 
of her married life returning to her parents after 10, 16, 20 or more years, a student 
may spend 4 or 6 years in a University tou-n, a merchant may leave his home for 
a few weeks to fix up a business deal, a marriage party may be a-way for a few 
days, and coimtless litigants will make a single day^s journey to put in an appear- 
ance on behalf of a relation who has been “ entangled ” in a case in another 
district, or to prosecute their o^vn suite on appeal. 

As 14 persons out of 100 of the population of the Punjab were absent from 
their native districts at the time of the census, if we assume that the amount of 
travelling, and visiting, and settling being done at the census ■was normal, it 
follows that the average time spent away from his or her home district by each 
inhabitant of the Punjab is about 61 days. Since the average number of trips 
(to and fro journeys) is one per head of the total population, it appears that the 
average duration of each trip is practically 7 weeks, and the time spent outside- 
the limits of the district by each member of the travelling public is (on the same 
assumption as before regarding the proportion of the stay-at-homes) is about 2-J 
months in the year. This represents the total average time spent outside the 
district of birth on each journey completed either by return to the point of depar- 
ture or by death. 

We reach, therefore, the conclusion that while the 14 per cent, of persons 
enumerated in 1921 in Punjab Districts other than their district of birth, is made 
up of groups of persons, staying some a few days, some a few weeks, some a few 
months and some for a few or several years, the average duration of absence 
being 2j months for each trip abroad, we are quite unable to specify from the 
census figures, what proportion of this period is contributed by persons staying 
away from their home districts for short or long periods. In particular it appears 
to be rmjustifiable to assume, as is commonly done, that the greater portion of 
the 14 per cent, of persons found in other than their native districts at the time of 
the census, is composed of long-term settlers. This being so the indiscriminate 
use of the e:^ression “ emigrant ” or “ immigrant ” to the persons absent from their 
district of birth, at the moment of the census enumeration, is to be deprecated.* 
67. It is obvious that in general there will be an association between the dis- 
tance to which a man departs from-liis birth-place and the time which he spends 
■ away. Thus a man might go to a neighbouring district for a few hours, but ho 
pucaiion to likely to go from the Punjab to Assam, Burma or America for less than 

Census daia Several months. On the other hand there must be many cases in which a woman 
or migration, only moves from one district to the adjoining one on marriage and then stays in 
her husband’s house for the greater part of the rest of her life. As ag ain the 

basic idea which it ha^ bsen sought to express, though simple, appears to have beoirnegleotcd in Indian 
Ccasus Iherature, so far o-s I have had access to it, and it will l>o woU to express the argument in definite algebraio 

form. ”a: §a; be the number of persons who stay away from their district of births for x to (x-fSs) days in 

the year. Then, the chance that one of these persons will bo enumerated at the census in a district other than iu<» 
own will be x/y where ij is the number of days in the year, so that the total number of persons enumerated 

f 


Further " 
nsalysis ot 
Kailway 
statistics. 


away from their homes will be I zn 


persons enumerated 
dx. It is clear that nx is much greater for values of x loss than 1 month, than- 


it is for longer periods, and it is probable, therefore, that 


3 months 
, dx 


xn , 


I 


V 

xn ^ 


dx 


Unless, therefore, wo are prepared to apply the tcrm'‘‘emiVrnnf^ >♦ . , 

tinder, it might be wrong to apply tho term to more than n Li malang visits of 3 months and 

of the numbers enumerated in^piices other than their nattrl district?^ obtained £rom^ the census,. 
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longest migrations (in time) made by Punjabis -will be mostly composed of colony 
settlers, so that tbe duration of a visit (using tbe pbrase to cover aU journeys 
whatsoever) will first increase, and then finally decrease with the distance. On 
this subject the Railway statistics afford us some precise information of a limited 
type.* Thus the statement below shows the average lead of 1st, 2nd, inter and 
3rd class passengers on the North-Western Railway since 1911 — 


Avorago lead ot passengera (ordinary and military). 


4reuuu, 1 

I class. 

II cla3«. 

Inter class. 

III class. 







'Shlca, 

Miles. 

Slilea, 

Half-year ending 

30-0-1911 




122*00 

117-84 

54*08 

40*56 


31-12-1911 




90-00 

101*59 

46-38 

41*00 


30-6-1912 




123-53 

92*88 

5^4*52 

40-14 


31-12-1912 




131-40 

103*10 

63*43 

39-34 

Quarter ending 

31-3-1913 




130*10 

112-27 

53-27 

40-58 

Half year ending ^ 

30-9-1913 




120*04 

95-94 

52-10 

37-05 


31-3-19U 




136*07 

117-10 

53-94 

39-47 


30-9-1914 




133*84 

1U-G9 

54-14 

37*53 


31-3-1915 




150*50 

150-31 

53-62 

' 40-43 


30-9-1915 




139-3S 

128*49 

51-09 

39*11 


31-3-1910 




163*90 

132*35 

53-77 

41*38 


30-9-1916 




163*91 

143*47 

60*93 

40*01 


31-3-1917 




169-63 

141*44 

, 53-89 

40*25 


30-9-1917 




164*17 

150*08 

55-90 

i 45*92 


31-3-1918 




155*51 

146*38 

C0-2C 

1 48*60 

*» 

30-9-1918 




176*15 

157*22 

1 02-47 

1 50*25 


31-3-1919 




149*50 

157-17 

04-85 

53*06 


30-9-1919 




178*24 

105*83 

05*27 

52 36 


31-3-1920 




177-70 

119-84 

66-09 

64-76 

Year ending 

31-3-1921 




172*87 

109*30 

65*71 

49-16 

it 

31-3-1922 




164*68 

1 99-92 

63*63 

44*02 


Taldng from tlie table tbe distance travelled by each class of passengers 
in tbe year ending tbe 31st March 1922 and multiplying tbe figures by tbe relative 
numbers of passengers we have approximately— 

R^utive number Distance Relative 

of passengers, iravelled. passenger-miles 


1st class 
2nd class 
Inter class 
3rd class 



Miles. 


1 

165 

155 

6 

100 

600 

24 

64 

1,536 

475 

44 

20,900 


Sum .. 60G . ^ 23,191 

The average distance travelled by all passengers, which is tbe quotient 
■of tbe sum of tbe relative passenger-miles divided by tbe sum of tbe relative num- 
ber of passengers, is thus found to be 45 miles. These distances may be compared 
with those for the year ending 31st December 1912, which are— 

Rdaiive num6er Distance Relative 

of passengers. travelled, passenger-miles. 


1st class 
2nd class 
. Inter class 
3rd class 


. 

Miles. 


1 

127 

127 

4 

98 

392 

22 

64 

1,188 

663 

40 

22,520 


Sum • . 590 24,227 

Thus tbe average distance travelled by all passengers on tbe North-Western 
Railway in 1912 was 41 miles, so that tbe mean distance per passenger has increas- 
ed by 4 miles during tbe decade. Seeing that with this increase tbe speed of 
travd has decreased from 20‘36 miles per hour for passenger trains and 14*27 for 
mixed trains in 1911, to 19*41 and 13-05 miles per hour respectively in 1922, tbe 


indebted to tho coiirtoiv of tto ofTi^iab of the North-West/^rn Railway for supplying mo with a great 
c nf thft mosfc itttorcstintt character, rolating to Railway traffic, such as pis«*ongcr d^'usity for every 

the RailUv of trains run, and so forth, of which time forbids oramination. beyond that given in tho 

Mr. Pakir Chand. Auditor ot Statoti^, N.-W. By.. bo. bocu moBporUcuhrly belpfub 
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approxiinate average time spent on railway journeys by passengers in passenger 
tmns from station to station, has increased from 2-01 hours to 2-32 hours. If 
we include, say, 10 to 15 minutes as the average time spent in the train by passengers 
at the terminal stations, the average time spent on journeys will be about 2| 
hours. We might have anticipated therefore that about one-three-hundredth of the 
population would be enumerated in Bailway trains, that is to say, 8,000 persons. 
As a matter of fact' 69 trains with a total of something less than 14,500 
passengers were enumerated on the census nighti*', so that the census figures are 
in sensible agreement with the calculation made from the known volume of passen- 
ger traffic, and the Imown average lead and speed of transit.! 

The ascertained mean length of journeys by rail in the Punjab has been 
seen to be a httle over 45 miles for each passenger. The modal (or most usual) 
length of journey will also be less than 45 imles, and the conclusion reached is that 
the majority j; of the journeys made by rail on the North-Western Eailway are 
less than 45 miles in length. This imphes that a very considerable proportion 
possibly 50 per cent, of the rail journeys made are between adjacent &stricts or 
between two difierent points of the same district, and, as we have seen, the dura- 
tion oi the visits so made will on an average be below 2| months so that the term 
“ migration” in the restricted sense caimot be applied to them. § 

Finally, then we may say, in general, that the census figures showing the 
percentage of those bom outside the confines of a particular district and enu- 
merated in it, are made up of two parts, namely — 

(f) immigrants proper, as defined % Sir Denail Ibbetson for the 
Punjab (ufcZe para. 134, page 58 of vol. 1 of the Punjab Census of 
1891, a classification followed by Sir Edward Maclagan in Chapter 
. X, page 273 of the Punjab Beport for 1901), or by Mr. Gait {vide 
para. 134, pages 89 and 90, Part I, vol. 1 of the Government 
of India Report for 1911), 

{ii) the circulating population, made up mostly of persons who are 
making short trips on business, or for social ceremonies. 

To interpret the whole, or even in the greater part of the birth-place figures 
as the outcome of migration, except to and from places at great distances, and 
especially for foreign countries, as any form of migration, is to fail ,to recognise 
the true meaning of the census returns, 

reton?' and 26,101,060 persons enumerated in the Punjab 627,137 or 2-5 per 

extra-provin- 
cial figures ol 
blrth-placo. 


Emigrants outside India. 


Province where enumerated, 

i 

Punjab, 

Persons. 

Delhi, 

Persons. 

Hong Kong , . . . I 

1,192 


Konya 

4,823 


Sudan 

16 


Nyasaland 

20 


Tanganyika Territory 

320 

2 

Straits Settlements 

1,877 


federated ^lalay States 

7,789 


Unfederated Malay States . . 

1,373 


Ceylon 

174 

21 

Cyprus 

122, 


Southern Khodcsi a 



SomaUland Protectorate . . 1 

126 


South Africa 

186 


Piji 

449 


Grand Total 

18,487 

1 

23 



cent, were born outside the Punjab. Dn 
the other hand 649,386 persons bom in 
the Punjab' were enumerated outside the 
Proviuce, of whom 530,899 were enume- 
rated in other parts of India, The 
details of the persons’ bom outside 
India (so far as they have been re- 
ported) are given in the margin. 

dn paragraph 64 of this chapter we 
have found the annual emigration and 
immigration from and into the Punjab 
to be approximately 14,000 and 11,000 
persons respectively,' and we may now 
compare these figures with the traffic 
retm-ns of the North-Western Railway 
showing persons crossing the boundary 
of the Punjab and Delhi. The figures may 


*Botwccn 7 p.m. on tlio 18th March 1921 and C n.m. on the 19th. Hhe arrangements^for train and station 
enumeration iivero very thorough, a supervisor and enumerators (one o£ whom was a female) being responsible 
for each train, the supervisor and male enumerators accompanying it throughout the night. Tlio nett cfFe^ of tho 
scheme of enumeration was that it gave tho number of persons actually in transit at 0 a.m. on tlio night of fho IStb 
March 1921. Any person arriving at a station after that time was enumerated at tlio station itself, except for a 
certain , number who. wore accommodated in a special enumeration van, TDnfortunatelv theio arosome rather 
BoriouB cn-ors in tho compilation of tho returns for running trains. Thus the only train enumerated in the 
Amritsar 'Distriot was 5 Up, which could not contain Jmoro than «1,000 passengers, and actually oontained 
403» though 2, 3G2 -persona *aro shown in transit, /The figures given In, the last column of -Imperial Table 
III for Amritsar include 1,959 persons, who were counted in iho platform ehumeratioh, and do not-belnna 
to a running train at nlL " " " - ^ » 

^ - iUonrcrsely one might have deduced the mean .speed (given the lead) or the mean lead (given the sneedi of 

journeys by^rail from4hc> Census, figures of numbers, of passengers. This converse process is appfonriate to the 
calculationof tho menu time spent on joumeys by road, 

JHalf the total number of joarneys vpU exceed, and half will fall short ot the value of tho median ioumev Tho 
median value could have been found approshnatcly, given tho mode, from tho wcll^hnonm formula meon-modr--^ 
(mean-median), * 

§Ib might seem that these journeys should be classified under tho heading of ** casual ” migration in Bir Gait'c 
sciiemc : but iiis restriction of the term to movements between “ adjoining villages ’’ precludes this • and nro 
forced to believe that u great proportion of the movements which aftcct tho census figures hare boon ‘ignored 
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<3ontain a certain, amount of overlap, as, wliile the exact number of passengers 
reaching and leaving the Punjab between the following stations is knoivn 


Sarsawa and Kalanaur 
Attock and Khairabad 
Mari Indus and Kalabagh 
Taxilla and Usman Khatar 
ELbushalgarh and Nak Band 
Dhandi and Eeti 


For the United Provinces, 

-For the North-West Frontier Province, 
For Simla and Baluchistan, 


jet these may include some of the through passengers received from foreign lines 
-at Delhi and Bhatinda. 


The traffic figures of passengers 

Passenger traffic entering and leaving the Punjab 
from and to the Provinces named, in 1922. 


to and from the Punjab and Delhi of 
all classes, for 1922, are those noted in 
the margin, from which it will be observ- 
ed that a total of over 4 million persons 
pass ammaUy across the Punjab borders 
by rail as compared with the 25,000 
whose movements are ascertained from 
the census returns. 

Following the same lines of reason- 
ing as in the preceding paragi'aph 
dealing with the internal movements of 
the population of the Pimjab, we conclude 
"that the average duration of stay outside the Province of persons crossing the 


Province. j 

Enteiiag 

Pimjab. 

Leaving 

Punjab. 

..‘United Provinces . . 

759,339 

813,309 

^orth-West Pronticr Province 

777,392 

719,038 

43indh 

270,870 

302,693 

Other Provinces via Delhi 

132,210 

78,231 

Other Provinces via Bhatinda 

132,837 

105,644 

Totals 

2,078,048 

2,068,7] 6 


border is 


600,000 


X • 3 x 12=5 months. Thus the trips made outside the Punjab 


2,000 000 

last, on the whole, nearly double the time that intra-provincial trips do. 

Here again it becomes largely a question of an appropriate definition of 
migration, but if w'e adopt 3 months as the dichotomic period below which a visit 
to another province, or abroad, is not classed as a migration, we find that a very 
•considerable portion of the percentage of Punjabis enumerated elsewhere 
must be put dowm as due to the circulation of short-term ^^sitors, and not to 
migration proper. As journeys by road have been excluded,* and as these 
would swell the figures of trans-frontier railway traffic, the figures for the average 
■duration of a ^dsit must be correspondingly reduced. We may, therefore, pro'ri- 
sionally estimate the duration of extra-provincial journeys as about 5 months. 

If this figure seems lower than it ought to be compared with the 2| months’ 

■duration of intra-proAuncial journeys, w^e must remember that, on the one hand, 
it includes an enormous number of ^’isits, between adjoining districts wliich happen 
to lie in different provinces, and, on the other, that the number of permanent 
settlers in other provinces from among persons born in the Punjab is very very 
small. Both these causes will tend to depress the average duration below" expect- 
-ation, the tendency being to associate extra-provincial migration only with long 
period visits made to Bombay, Bengal, Burma, Kenya, the Malay States, England 
or America, 

69. It is, so far as the speedy completion of their work is concerned, a Some dim- 
great advantage w"liich some writers enjoy, that they are prepared to disregard ferprctaiiVn.' 
the existance of logical fallacies so long as the facts advanced are supported by 
figures. To a miter of tins t5rpe the fact that 11 *5 per cent, of the 
population is recorded as having been born outside the district in the case 
of Multan, 14-6 per cent, in the case of Rawalpindi, and 32-8 per cent, in the 
■case of the Kalsia State, is proof that there is a relatively larger number of 
immigrants into Raw^alpindi than irrto Multarr, and into Kalsia thair into either 
of the other places. One possible fallac}", arising from the necessary inclusion 
of movements wliich I have classed under the term “ circulation, has been 
diealt with in paragraphs 68 and 69, but it seems possible that an even subtiler 
fallacy may lurk behind the apparent simplicity of the data. It might take 
months, or even years, to analyse domi to its elements the concept which I shall 
attempt to expound, and only a preliminary examination of the principle "will 


♦Xiic exclusion is imavoi<lable, no statistics of road-traffic cro a raiiabic. 
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be set forth. In its extreme forms the principle is simple and indeed- 
obvious, and we may start by examining the figures shoAvn in the margin. 

The entries in rows 1 to 4 

Table showing the percentage of persons born m a given area who Up nppp-ntpd as 

were (or would bo) enumcratod in that area. uill ClOUOl/ieSS U6 accepheu. as 

indicating that with tlfe di- 
minution of extension, the- 
percentage of natives must 
decrease, or the percen- 
tage of foreign-bom must 
increase. The entry in row 
6 is an ob^^ous deduction 
from the assumption of 
ah initio mobility of the 
organism.* 


Area. 

Approximate 
land area in 
square milos. 

Percentage of 
natives. 

1. The world 

55,000,000 

100 

2. India (1911) 

1,803,000 

99’7 

3. Tho Punjsb (1021) . . 

137,000 

07*5 

4. Average British District or State 
in tho Punjab (1921) 

5. A point on tho eartVs surface . . 

3,400 

86*1 

0 

0 

1 


Actually the percentage of foreign-born in every area will never be a single- 
valued function of the area itself or of the population ; but for our present purpose 
we may say that, in general, the percentage of foreign-born in any region increases 
as the area or population of the region diminishes. This is not a humano-sociolo- 
gical or economic law, but a law of animal movement in relation to the properties 
of space. Now, just as there is an increase in the percentage of foreign-bom down 
from the world (0) to the average of a Punjab district or State (13*9), so it seems in- 
disputable that the percentage of foreign-born must increase continuously (though 
as a multiple-valuedt function of the area) as the districts or States considered 
dimimsh in area or population. Though it is clear that the law is true as a general- 
isation covering wide variations of area, it is important to see to what extent it 
holds for the variations in size which occur in the difierent districts and States of 


the Punjab. If it does hold we can predict that there will probably be a negative 
correlation between the population of a district and the percentage of foreign- 
born. Actually we find a correlation of — ‘24 ±’098 subsisting between the two 
variables, and the law therefore is applicable even within a comparatively limited 
range of variation of area.J 

The equation expressing the percentage of foreign-born (F) in a district or 
State in terms of the population (P) of the district or State, is 

F^- IS-i)— 5 -67 X io~ ®P. 

We have thus reached the important conclusion that it is idle to make deduc- 
tions from the percentage of immigrants into a district or State till the crade 
percentage has been corrected for the size or population of the district or State 
concerned. An approximate correction would be to s\ibtraot from the crude per- 
centage of foreign-bom the number deduced from the above regression equation.. 
What the full correction would be, were an exact investigation of this point 
carried out, must be left to future discovery.§ 

In closing this section I wiU merely put before the reader a question, which 
will pointedly show the importance of the foregoing discussion, in preventing 
the formation of hasty and fallacious judgments on the problem of mi gration. 

The following percentages of persons foreign-bom to the areas named and 
enumerated in the self-same areas are recorded for the 1921 Census : — 


i 

Area . | 

_ . 

Population. 

Percentage of 
forcign^born. 

EoTitak District 

772,272 

12-3 

Dujana State 

25,833 

26-3 

Jnllundur District . . . , ; 

822,544 

10-9 

Kapurtbala State . , , , j 

284,275 

17-1 


♦It would not bo tru » of tlia motionless vegetable kingdom, whoro the percentage of natives will always be 
cent, per cent. 

■|Ini ko no apology for borrowing an occasional pliraso from the technique of that reservoir of accurate 
expression, to wit mathematics, though 1 am well aware that there is a tendency for the classical man to regard any 
idea ho cannot grasp instantaneously as either erroneous or futile. It is time he became more Socratic in Ws outlook. 

tThis correlation co*cfficicnt, as well as the regression equation wliich follows, are found after exclusion of tho 
Colony districts of Lyallpur, Montgomery, Shahpur and Sheikhnpura. 

§ Unless my vepr IMted knowledge of the literature of Census enquiries is in error, the point has not been 
elucidated so far. G. H. pnbbs in a most detailed cndilluminating treatise on “Tho Mathematical Theory of Popu- 
lation” printed as Appendix A, Volume 1 of tho Consus of tho Commonwealth of Australia, 1017, does not deal with, 
the matter in ms chapter on migration. 
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Dujana State ia in tlieEoh,tak District. Kapurthala State and the JuUundur 
District'adjoin. Is the percentage excess of foreign-hom in the two Punjab States 
to be attributed to political, sociological and economic causes ? I leave the reader 
to ponder the question for himself in the light of the arguments adduced in this 
paragraph, and to admit that but for these arguments his answer would have been 
an immediate, but unjustified affirmative.* 

Should the pader desire, in spite of all that has been said, to compare the 
percentage of foreign-born persons m one district with that of another which 
differs widelj^ from it in population, he may, provisionally, apply the corrections 
in the following table, which will reduce all districts to a standard population of 
500,000. 

T<Ah giving the correction to be applied to the observed percentage of 
foreign-born m any district, to reduce it to the common basis of a district of a 
population of 600,000. 

The correction must be subtracted from the observed percentage lohen it 
is negative, and added when it is positive. 


Population of District. 

Correction to percentage of 
foreign-bom (i.e., persons 
not born in District). 

50,000 


—2-6 

per cent. 

100,000 

• • « « 

—2-2 


200,000 


—1-7 

jj 

300,000 


—1-1 

1 1 

400,000 


—0-6 

]} 

500,000 

• * » • 

0 

i» 

600,000 


■fO'6 

f 1 

700,000 


-M-1 

7f 

800,000 

• • • » 

-fl-7 

)» 

900,000 


-{-2-2 

>f 

1,000,000 

f * a » 

-{-2-8 

>» 

1,100,000 

• • % m 

-I-3-3 


1,200,000" 


ri-3-9 



70. Any one who has followed with any degree of attention the reason- 
ing of this and of the preceding chapter, will have perceived that more caution is 
' desirable in drawing conclusions from statistical material than has been customary 
in the past. One is, in fact, almost tempted to assert that Imowledge based on di- 
rect appeal to statistics is the “ Maya ”, or “ great illusion ” of the old Vedantic 
philosophy, and that though the substance can be resolved from the shadow, 
it is only by steadfast vision aided by the crystal lenses of mathematics shaped by 
such master minds as those of Laplace, Gauss, Francis Galton andKarl Pearson. 

To flaunt unanalysed figures on printed pages is, perchance, but to increase 
the number of dancing shadows, making the perception of truth more, rather than 
less difficult than before.t 


A A 

jBrIaya, or 
Atman ? 


71, With, the warnings emphasized in the preceding paragraphs in mind Graphic 
the data of birth-place summarised in graphic form for the whole of the Punjab 
wiU now be presented. Once, again, the most appropriate form of presentation 
appears to be that of systems of isopleths drawn on a small scale map of the Punjab, 
showing the most prominent features of the place-to-place variation of the birth- 
place statistics. The isopleths in each case are dra-wn from the tahsil figures. 

Now the census schedules do not record the numbers of persons enumerated in 
each tahsil who were born in that particular tahsil, but only the percentage 
of persons born in the district in which the tahsil was situated and enumerated in 
the tahsU. Naturally, the proportion of persons bom in a given district and enu- 
merated in a tahsil in that district, will be greater than the number of persons 
born and enumerated in the same tahsil. Thus, at the outset the percentage figures 
of foreign-bom persons in each tahsil will be greater (though how much greater 
it would only be possible to calculate by elaborate mathematical reasoning) than 
the figures adopted for the purpose of the diagrams. 


♦If time pormits (an unlikely contingency) I hope to examine in an Appendix what correction should he 
applied to tho crude figures of foreign-bom for a given area and population and rate of movement,. 

tThus, if, in respect of this problem of migration, a xnctaj hor may bo permitted, it is as though one fast an* 
tanoously observed myriads of flying-fish emerging from and disappearing into a sunlit sea, and attempted to dctcr- 
mino by intuition alone the movements made below the suffice. 
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The diagrams consist of — , , 

Diagram 27, isopleths of percentage numbers born in each district and 
enumerated in each tahsil or state ; 

Diagram 28, isopleths of percentage of persons enumerated in each tahsil 
or district and born in a contiguous district or state ; 

Diagram 29, isopleths of percentage of persons enumerated in each tahsil, 
but bom outside the Punjab. 

As regards diagram 27, the modification just noticed must be applied, 
and, if we may lapse for a moment into an interpretation, wth all the examples 
of statistical fallacies confronting us, we may conclude that the LyaUpur and Mont- 
gomery colonies contain the largest number of emigrants ! Also the greater 
proportion of the stay-at-home population of the Punjab is included in the Eawal- 
pindi and Multan Divisions (excluding the colonies) and in the Himalayan and 
Sub-IEmalayan tracts. The reader wiU, doubtless, observe impatiently that 
these conclusions could have been reached without any elaborate refinements 
of analysis. Very possibly this is so, but if he supposes that a cursory glance 
of the figures will throw light on the relative amount of migration into the various 
districts within these wide limits, then he wiU fall into a grievous error due to one 
or other of the fallacies previously examined. 
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. Diagram 28 shows the percentage number of persons in each tahsil who were 
bom in contiguo^ districts, contiguous that is, not necessarily to the tahsil 
itself, but to the district in which the particular tahsil is situated. These figures 
must be interpreted in the light of the remarks regarding the circulation of the 
population, and, where there are areas within which the percentage of persons 
bom in contiguous districts is high, say over 10 per cent., the characteristic 
must be attributed as due in part to the great daily movement of the population, 
and not as wholly due to immigration proper. These figures arc particularly 
in need of correction for the rapidity of the population circulation, for the length 
of the boundary line betwem each district and its neighbours, and for the presence 
or absence of natural barriers of inter-communication. 
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Lastly, diagram 29 wbicli shows the percentage of persons enumerated 
in each Punjab tahsil and State and bom outside the Punjab, the figures at first 
sight seem to be perfectly straightforward, and it might appear as if there were 
no obstacles to an appreciation of the shape of the isopletbs. We observe, for 
instance, that the regions of high percentage numbers of foreign-bom, 8ay,_ above 
5 percent., are included in three narrow strips, one along the_ Jumna adjoiiMg 
the United Provinces, the next in the areas of Ferozepore and Hissar which adjoin 
Rajputana, and the third in two narrow pieces of territory belon^ng to the Murree 
and Sialkot tahsils adjacent to Kashmir. For the rest, the percentage of persons 
bom outside the Punjab, enumerated in the various Punjab tahsils is very small, 
and there are large tracts comprismg the central districts of the Punjab, and a 
long narrow region running parallel to the course of the Ghenab from Ghiniot in 
the Lyallpur district to Rajanpur in the Dera Ghazi Khan district, together with 
the tahsils of Pindigheb, Talagang, Khushab, Ghakwal and Fatehjang, in which the 
percentage of persons bom outside the Punjab does not exceed 0‘5 per cent. The 
long strip lying along the Ghenab referred to above includes Jhang, and grazes 
Lyallpur, and it is clear that the canal colonies have not become the happy hunting 
ground of the speculator from outside the Punjab, though this is less true of Mon^ 
gomery (3 per cent.) aud Khanewal (2 per cent.) than it is of Lyallpur (1-1 per 
cent.), Sargodha (1’7 per cent.) and Shahpur (‘5 per cent.). 
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72. 


Numder of persons born in t7n sp’oited localities and 
caumerated vnthin the Provines. 


The figures for some of the salient birth-place statistics will now be comparison 

given in comparative form for 1 / 55 **° 

1921 and for previous censuses, those or isii. 
though mostly without any 
attempt to solve the many 
difficult problems of interpreta- 
tion which they present. Thus 
the table in the margin shows 
the change in the number of 
persons per mille enumerated 
in the districts of biidh, in 


Bom in 

Enumerated in 

1001. 

1011. j 

1021. 

Punjab District or State 

Same District or State 

976 

! 

944 

801 

Contiguous District . . 

District 

19 

41 

75 

Nbn-coutiguous District 

District 

0 

16 

39 

Outside the Province . . 

Tho Province 

• • 

i 

25 


contiguous districts, and in other districts of the Province, since 1901. 

The extent to which the other Provinces of India contribute to the 
foreign-born population of the Punjab is shown in the following table ; — 

Immigration from other Provinces io Punjab and Delhi. 


Province or State. 

1921. 

1911. 

Pfovinco or State, 

1921. 

1911. 

^ajputana Agency » • 

257,710 

248,152 

Mysore 

304 

273 

United Provinces 

269,239 

219,013 

Barodn 

119 

225 

Kashmir 

75,344 

72,369 

Andaman-Nicobar . . 

72 

109 

E'orth-Wbst Frontier Province . . 

34,868 

35,271 

Assam 

496 

. . 

Bombay 

11,223 

10,683 

Bihar and Orissa . , 

1,140 

, . 

Bengal 

6,930 

5,136 

Gwalior ' 

3,250 


Eastern Bengal 

. , 

483 ; 

Cocliin 

36 

, , 

Baluchistan 

3,609 

3,704 

Travancoro 

9 


Antral India Agency . . i 

913 

3,630 

India, unspecified , , 

1,806 

V,155 

Burma . . 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Wadras . . 

1,667 

2,844 

2,136 

1,550 

1,600 

1,110 

French and Portuguese Sottlo- 
ment>s 

188 

100 

Hyderabad 

1,466 

689 

Total 

674.393 

605,952 


Although in 1921 a great number 


Districts. 

Emigrants 
to Burma. 

Immigrants 

from 

Burma. 

Amritsar 

2.388 

211 

Dabort? 

1,669 

263 

Jhelum 

867 

70 

Patiala 

607 

IIG 

Hawalpindi • * 

056 

72 

Dudliiana^ * . 

865 

301 

Jullundur 

685 

20 

Oujrat 

1,074 

55 

Unspecified .. .*j 

11,837 

503 


of persons from Gujrat emigrated to 
Burma, as in 1911 the districts of 
Lahore and Ludliiana contained the 
greatest number of immigrants from 
Burma. Of course a certain number of 
the recorded immigrants from Burma 
are not Burmese at all^ but merely 
the children of Pmrjabi emigrants bom 
while their parents were residing in 
Burma. Fuidher details are given in 
the marginal table. 


The variation in the proportion of females to 100 males enumerated outside 

Proportion of females to mn’es of Punjab and Delhi. thcir district Or State of birth sinCB 1911 


j:»RoroETiOK OF ruiiALr^ 
TO EVERY 100 MALES. 


District. 

Immigrants, j 

Emigrants. 


1911. 

1921. 

I9II. 

1921. 






Kangra 

126 

142 

146 

152 

Ambala 

184 

192 

150 

157 

Bohtak 

331 

• 354 

234 

329 

Kamnl 

193 

243 

193 

eio 

Hissar 

179 

263 

18!) 

157 

^nd 

208 

218 

2.59 

330 

Average 

202 

232 

196 

240 

I^IUSALMAN. 





Afctock 

122 

101 

94 

74 

Dora Gluizt Klian . J 

68 

69, 

71 

54 

-Jhelum ' 

167 

16S 

ai 

78 

Rawalpindi 

83 

68 

148 

138 

Gnjrat . . . .j 

174 

93 

96 

102 

iluzaffargarh ♦ . . .j 

79 

76 

72 

74 

Mianwali . . 

70 

63 

85 

79 

^tcrago ’ 

110 

00 

90 

84 

Hinnu. 


*120 



Delhi 

214 

261 

342 


is shown in the marginal table. I am 
very loath to believe that the differences 
between the 1911 and 1921 figures is the 
result of any change in the fmidamental 
customs of the country, and that Bindus 
are more inclined than ever to choose 
their wives from distant districts, or that 
Musalmans tend to go less further afield 
for their brides than in 1911. The de- 
crease of the relative number of foreign- 
born females in Delhi from 214 per cent, 
to 129 per cent, is rather more than one 
could wisely attribute to the result of 
random sampling. A very full adJioc 
enquiry would be necessary in order to 
decide whether the Delhi Hindus were 
relying on the locally bom women as their 
brides more than they did 10 years ago. 
The trath probably is that in the course 
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PUNJAB CENSUS REPORT, 1921. 


Immigra- 
tion from and 
Emigration 
to other 
gantries, 


of the last decade there has been a vast influx of foreign-born male labourers who 
have not brought their female relatives with them at all, and, until these males 
either settle doAvn in Delhi, or depart from the Province, the comparative small- 
ness of the number of foreign-bom females will continue. When the Delhi Pro- 
vince emerges from its position of imstable economic equilibrium it seems probable 
that the percentage of foreign-born females to males rvill revert to about its old 
figure of 200, provided, of course, that the composition of the Hindu population 
is not materially altered by the formation of the ne^v Province. 

73. The numbers of persons born in foreign countries and enmnerated in 

the Punjab and Delhi in 1921 was 


Countries, 

Total 

Punjab. 

Boliii, 

1 

Asiatic countries 

18,227 

17,953 

274 

Euroi>ean 

19,184 

10,273 

2,911 

Afncan „ 

1 64C 

583 

03 

American „ 

331 

307 

24 

Australasian 

149 

13G 

13 

Total 

: 38,537 

1 35,262 

3,285 


38,537 of whom 35,252 w^ere enumer- 
ated in the Punjab and 3,285 in the 
Delhi Province as compared with the 
total of 54,267 enumerated in 1911. 
The details are given in the marginal 
table. The corresponding figures for 
1901 w^ere 39,504, and Eai Bahadur 
Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul in comparing 
the 1911 and 1901 figures attributes 
the increase largely to the development of commerce and _ industry. If this 
explanation is accepted the decrease in the number of foreigners in 1921, to 
about the same numbers as in 1901, would be explained by the setback to corn- 
mercial relations caused by the war. Most of the decrease it wuU be observed is 
due to a falling off of more than 10,000 persons bom in Asiatic countries other 

than India. The decrease in the num- 


Countries. 

Total. 

Punjab, 

Delhi. 

Afghanistan 

10,089 

10,003 

86 

China 

420 

423 

3 

Nepal 

4,913 

4.780 

133 

Tibet 

1,684 

1,678 

0 

The details of immigrants 

from 

Countries of birth. 

Total, 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

United Kingdom of Great Bri* 




tain and Ireland 

18,903 

16,068 

2,835 

Portugal 

50 

61 

6 

Germany 

7 

5 

o 

Pranco 

55 

40 

16 

Belgium 

35 

35 


Italy 

21 

14 

7 

Malta . , . . 

7 

4 

3 

Spain 

16 

8 

7 

Switzorlond 

14 

6 

! 8 

Russia 

2 

1 

1 1 

Holland 

2 

2 


Austria Hungary . . 



« ■ 

Greeco 

6 

2 

3 

Sweden and Norway 

3 

2 

1 

Turlcey In Europe 

Denmark, Gibraltar and loo* 

6 

2 

4 

land 

20 

17 

3 

Unspecified 

33 

10 

17 

Total 

19,184 

16,273 

2,911 

Birth place. 

t 

Total. 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

England and Wales 

14,714 

12,722 

1,992 

Scotland 

7,308 

1,197 

109 

Ireland 

2,883 

2,149 

734 

Unspecified 


Total 

18,903 

16,008 

2.835 


ber of Europeans in the Punjab is 
possibly to be explained by the reduc- 
tion of the British Army : but on this 
point I have no exact information. 
The details of the emigration from 
Asiatic countries is shown in the 
marginal table. 

European countries is shown in the 
marginal table. The most notable 
difference between the 1911 and 1921 
figures is the reduction in the number 
of Germans from 76ial911to7 in 
1921. Belgians have decreased from 
61 to 35 and Maltese from 60 to 7. 
I am surprised to see that only 5 
Greeks were enumerated in the 
Punjab in 1921 as the Firm of Messrs. 
BaUi Brothers alone would supply 
that number. 

Of inomigrants from the British 
Isles of whom the details are given in 
the marginal table, the Irish alone ap- 
pear nearly to hold their owm, having 
decreased only from 2,915 in 1911 
to 2,883 in 1921, whereas the Scots 
have fallen from 1,790 in 1911 to 1,306 
in 1921, while the English and Welsh 
have fallen from 18,596 to 14,714. 
Possibly in its present condition’ 
Irishmen find their native coimtry less 
pleasant to return to than does the 
Scotsman, Englishman, or Welshman. 
The details of emigration from the 
Punjab and Delhi to places outside are 

. _ given in Subsidiary Table VI, but this 

table IS very mcomplete, and contains no record of the number of Punjabis in 
Europe or America. 
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74. The chief figures as regard birth-place are given in Table XI, Part A, 
which gives the detail for Districts and States, Table XI, Part B, which gives details 
for cities and selected towns, and Table XI, Part C, which gives details for Delhi 
Province and Delhi City. A word of warning is necessary as regards the entries 
■in the first row “ Punjab” of Table XI, Part A, as this does not mean that the figure 
entered opposite the row, and under any particular column, gives the number of 
persons enumerated in the particular district who were bom in the Punjab. It 
simply means the total number of persons enumerated in the particular district. 
The actual number of persons enumerated in any district and bom within the 
Province is shown in row 3 of Table XI, Part A. Provincial Table XI gives 'the 
birth-place of immigrants into various canal colonies according to caste, age and 
occupation ; part I applies to the Lower Chenab Colony, II to the Lower Jhelum 
Colony and III to the Upper Bari Doab Colony. In addition to the Imperial and 
Provincial tables 7 subsidiary tables are printed as appendices to the present 
chapter. ^ 

Subsidiary Table I gives details of birth-place by natural divisions,, that is 
to say, according to the grouping of districts and states into Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West, Himalayan, Sub-Himalayan and Xorth-West Dry Area. 

Subsidiary Table II gives a classification of emigration on the same basis 
of natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table III compares the figiures of birth-place by natural divisions 
for 1911 with those of 1921 for both the Punjab and Delm. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the details of migration between the Provinces 
of the Punjab and Delhi and the other parts of India, the other parts of India 
being named in alphabetical order under the classes British Territory and Federated 
States separately. 

Subsidiary Table V gives the calculated number of persons travelling 
between districts of the Punjab during the decade 1911-1921 as deternoined solely 
from the Census figures of birth-place. 

Subsidiar}’- Table VI gives the details of persons enumerated outside the- 
Punjab and Delhi. So far as the figures relate to persons enumerated in other 
parts of India, this table may be accepted as being as correct as any of the Punjab 
figures, but, as has been already noted, the figures are very incomplete in respect 
of countries outside India, and, in particular, of places in Europe and America. 

Subsidiary Table VII is one specially prepared by Mr. Middleton to show 
the effect of what he calls the ” balance of migration,” which phrase Mr. Middleton 
defines as equal to the number of immigrants minus the number of emigrants. 
Actually as we have seen, the number of immigrants and emigrants to any parti- 
cular district or State in the Punjab is not Icnown to any great degree of approxi- 
mation, and to use the crude figures of birth-place -without any correction for the 
“ circulation ” nor for the effect of area and population seems to me likely to be 
a fertile source of fallacious inference. 

Subsidiary Table VIII shows the birth-place of persons according to the 
Tahsil or State of enumeration. 

Subsidiary Table IX gives the percentages based on Subsidiary 
Table VIII. 

Mr. Jfidd^eton has further proposed two other functions which ho calls ** tho co-efficient o mi ration ** and 
“ tho effect of migration. ” The co-cfficient of migrati n ho defines as equal to immigrants minus emicranta d vided 
by imm grants plus emigrants. “ The effect of migration he defines as tho number of immi rants minus cmigranla, 
divided by total population. Had Mr. Mddleton romamed to develop the ideas of which these funct.ona vero 
tho synthoH:*, no doubt tho results would have been of considemble intcicst. 
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IM botn in thoramvb ttt\aoiiuciier3.t.cam oiiicr rrovincoi anu m lun uuu .v, 

^Sh'wio^ calcul t cd n\in\boT of pcraoiu pai-ing annually fram each diitriotin thoPunjah, to every other ilhtnot in tin Punjab, 
vi ShowiDff the details of omigrant^j enuraoratod out^do the Punjab and Delhi, VIL Migration to the canal oiionira, 1911 and 
1921. VIU. Showmg the bictU-plaoo of persons according to talisil or Stale of enumeration. IX, Showing U;o poroentagcB 
based on Subsidiary a?ibi 0 viu. 

SUBSIDIARy TABLE I, 


Immigration (actual Ggurcs). 


Bor.rr iK (030 'n omitted). 


District, State find Natural Division 
nrhoro onumerutod. 


PUNJAB 

1. INDO-GANaETIC PLAIN WEST 


1, Hissar 

2, Loftaru Stata 

3, Rohtak 

4, Dvjana Siafe 

6, Gurgaon 

0. Pataudi Slate 

7, Kama I 

8. Jullundur 

9. Jvn7>urNi3fo Slnle 

10. Ludhmna 

11. Malcrk'Ata State 

12. Forozeporo 

13. Faridhit Sljie 

14. Paliata Slxlc 

15. Jind Sfaie 
IG, A^a67ia Stale 

17. Lahore 

18. Amritsar 

19. Gujrauwala 

20. Sheikhupura 

2. HIMALAYAN 

21. Nahan Slate 

22. Svmla . . 

23. Simli Hill Stales 
24 Btlaspur Sia'e 
25. Kangra 

20, 3fandi Sfati 
I 27. Suket Slate 
2S. Ghamba State 

3. SUB-HBLALAYAN 

29. Ambala 

30. ^ajsia j^tafe 

31. Hoshiarpur 

32. Gurdaspur 

33. Slalkot 

34. Gujrat 

35. Jholum 
3G. Rawalpindi 
37, Attock 


4. NORTH-WEST DRY AREA 


38. Montgomery 

39. Sbahpur 

40. Miamvali 

41. Lyallpur 

42. Jhang 

43. Multan 

44. Batiawilpur State 

45. Muzaffargarli 
40, Dora Ghazi Khan 

DELHI 


1 INOO-GANGETIG PLAIN WEST 


Dt5<rirf, »8tatc (or 
Halural Givtsion). 


Cunt guuus 

Di«tr>ct or 77»er parUcf 
Stale in the the Province, 
Prov'nc^, 



Ao«-6on. 
Prot’incej, <te. 
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CHAPTER m. 

BUBSCDIARY TABtES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 
Emigration (actual figures). 


EnTTMERATED IK (OOO’s omitted}. 


District, State and Natural Division 
where bom. 


Dutricl, Stale {or 
Natural Division), 


Contifjuous Oontiguous 

District or Olher parts of p'srU of other 
State \n the the Proiince, ProvinccSt 
Province, 



Outside India 


P0NJAB .. .. 24,474 

! 

1. INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN WEST 10,59S 


1. Hissar 

2. Lokara State 

3. Rohtak 

4 . Dujana Slate 

5. Quigaon 

6. Palaudi Slate 

7. Knmal 

8. Julhindur 

9. Kapurthala Slate 

10. Ludhiana 

11. Maltrkoila Slate 

12. Ferozeporo " * 

13. Faridkot State 

14. Patiala Slate ' 

15. Jind Slate 
10. Nabha State 

17. Liahorc 

18. Amritsar 

19. Gujianwala 

20. Sheihhupura 


2. HIMALAYAN 


21. Nahan State 

22. Simla , . 

23. Simla IliU Slates ! . 

24. Bilaspur Stale 

2o, Kangra . « 

26. Jl^andi State 

27. Sukit Slate 

28. Chamba Slate . , 

3. SUB-HIMALAYAN .. 

29. w^ibala 

30. italsia State j . , 

31. Hoslnarpur , , 

32. Gurdoapur 

33. Sialkot 

34. G)jjrat ^ 

35. Jheliim 

30, Rawalpindi . . 

37. Attock 

I 

4. NORTH-WEST DRY AREA 

38. Montgomery * . 

39* Shahimr » * 

40. ^Itianwali . . 

41. Lyallpur , . 

42, Jhang • . 

43, Multan 

44. Bahaxvatpxir State 

45, MuzatTargarh 

40. Dora Ghazi IChan , , 

DELHI 

INDO-GANGETIG PLAIN WEST 
Delhi 



















































SUBSIDIARY TABI£ 3 , 


CHARTER tn* 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE UI. 

Migration between natural divisions (actual figures) compared with 1911* 


KUMCnu ENITMKRATCD (003 ’S OMITTED) IN NATURAL DIVISION. 


Natural Division in wraon uorn. 




Indo-Oangctic Plain 
Wcit 



North- 
West Dry 
Area, 




Punjab; 

Delhi. 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

Hima- 

layan. 

Sub-Hima- 

layan. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

•4 

8 

PUNJAB 

•* 

1921 

24,474 

65 

11,069 

65 

1,718 

6,699 

■ 

DEMI 

•• 

1021 

zt 

302 

31 

302 


2 


POHJAB AND DEMI .. \ 


1021 

24,501 


11,150 

357 

1,718 

6,701 


1 


ion 

23 , 52 ? 


10,615 

•• 

1,703 

5,663 

5,647 

In(lo-Ga»getio Plain West * • h 

'‘(Punjab) 

1921 

11,101 

57 

10,599 

57 

8 

IG 4 

334 


/Delhi) 

1921 

3 r 

302 

31 

302 

*• 

2 

n 

ludo-Gangetio Plain West, | 
Punjab and Delhi ^ 

r 

1921 

11,140 

350 

10,030 

,359 

8 

ICD 

33 G 

1 


1911 

10,737 

•• 

10,217 

•• 

8 

171 

34 ) 

1 

Himalayan .. \ 

- 

1921 

1,724 

2 

18 

2 

1,675 

30 

1 


- 

1911 

1,707 

- 

1 C 

•• 

1,058 

31 

2 

Siib-Himalayan « 

) 

4921 

6,154 

5 

303 

5 

35 

5,477 

279 


1 

1011 

6,1 !4 

.. 

331 

•• 

37 

i 

5,443 

303 

North-West Dry Area > - 


1921 

tm Y 

5 . 49 C 

J f\/»f 

> 1 

SO 

1 

.. 

i 

27 | 

5,374 


1011 


4,969 


m 


18 
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SUESIDURV TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Migration between the Provinces of the Punjab and Delhi and other parts of India. 


Notd. — ^This table is divided into 3 parts — 

(») Showing the total figures of immigration to and emigration from the whole of the Punjab and Delhi Provinces (nith 
details of British Territory and Punjab States) taking all the other Provinces of India together. 

(«) Containing details of migration between the Punjab and Dellii Province (British Territorj' and Punjab Stabs) and the 
British Territory of each of the other Provinces, 

(m) Giving similar details of migration botu'cen the Punjab and Delhi Province (British Territory" and Punjab Stales) 
and the Feudatory States of the other Provinces. 


Emigrants from Punjab 
and Delhi. 


Province or State. 


Immi- 

grants 

to 

Punjab. 

Immi- 

grants 

to 

Delhi. 

Immigrants to Punjab 
and Delhi, 

1921. 

1921. 

i 

1921. 

1911. 

Varia- 

tion, 


I.— TOTAL 

1, British Territory 

2, Punjab States . . 

n.— BRITISH TERRI 
TORY. 

Total 

1. British Territory 

2. Punjab States 

AjmeFv Merwaka 

1. British Territory 

2. Punjab States . , 

Andamaks anlNico- 
bars. 

1. British Tenitorj^ 

2. Punjab States . , 


1. British Territory ' 

2. Punjab States . . 

I 

Balttohistan (Districts 
AKB Administered 
Territories). 

1. British Territory 

2. Punjab States 

Bengal 

1. British Territory 

2. Punjab States . . 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

1. British Territory 

2. Punjab States . . 

Bombay 

1. British Territory 

2, Punjab States 


1 . British Territor^^ . . 

2. Punjab States 

Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

1. British Territory 

2. Punjab States 


1. British Territory 

2. Punjab States 




2,860 


-59 


Excess (4-) or de- 
ficiency (— ) of 
migration over 
emigration. 

192i. 

1911. 

12 

13 

4-174,296 

4-101,779 

4-132,900 

4-05,698 

4-75,719 

4-61,799 

-8,167 

-54,494 

4-3,612 

4-9,440 

-42,159 

4-8,280 

—4,455 

-2,568 

-4,543 

4-88 

-1,676 

-389 

-1,717 

-1,963 

-1,651 

-66 

-1,838 

—125 

-2,990 

-2,852 

-2,743 

-247 

-2,244 

-91 

-32,487 

-20,086 

-31,616 

-871 

-19,413 

-073 

-11,686 

-14,536 

-10,266 

-1,420 

-13,323 

-810 

-6,126 

-3,022 

-5,708 

-418 

-2,939 

-S3 

-49,710 

' -42,923 

-27,803 

-619 

-24,331 

4-322 

-19,998 

-24,550 

—19,030 
— 9C8 

-24,183 

—367 

-5,921 

-8,913 

-5,562 

-359 

—8,105 

-808 

-1 

—10 

-1 

—10 
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CHAPTER in* 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

HBgration between the Provinces ol the Punjab and Delhi and other parts of Iniia-contimed. 


Provinoo or State. 



Emi- 

Immigrants to Punjab gronte 

ondDollii. from 

Punjab. 


L921. 1921. 1911. Varia- 

tion. 


192,689 

74,140 

173,167 

74,140 

19,522 

" 

303,859 

41,853 

75,182 


228,677 

41,353 


1. Briliab Territory 

2. I^unjab States 


1 . British Territory . . 1,508 

2. Punjab States . . 75 

, N.W.F. P/toviNOB (Dis- 84,252 

TEIOXa AKD At)MINI3- 
TBRED TEUmrOIillM). 

1, British Territory .. 33,838 

2. Punjab States . . 414 


1. British Territory 

2. Punjab States 


Agua and Oudh. 


2. Punjab States 

in.— PEUDATOBY 
STATES. 

TOXAI. 

1 Punjab States 


Assaii Statis 

1, Punjab States 

2. British Territory .. 

BituoinsTAN Agenoy 
Tracts. 

1. Punjab States 

2. British Territory . . 

Baroda 

1. Punjab States 

2. British Territory 

Benqad States 

1. Punjab States 

2. British Territory .. 

BinAR AND Orissa 
States. 

1. Punjab States *. 

2. British Territory 

Bomday States 

1. Punjab States 

2. British Territory . . 

Cektrad India Agency 

1. Punjab States 

2, British Territory 

Central Provinces 
States, 

1. Punjab States 

2. British Territory .. 


Excess (-b) ordofi- 

Emigrantfl from Punjab cicnoy ( — ►) of 

and Dolbi. migration over 

emigration. 


1921, 

19U. 

Varia- 

tion. 

1921. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

841 

874 

-33 

+1,295 

841 

874 

-33 

+1,220 

•• 


•• 

+75 

78,687 

85,220 

+13,867 

-43,749 

77,782 

03,501 

+14,281 

-43,328 

805 

1.440 

—035 

-301 

■ ■ 

97,481 

121,505 

-24,024 

+169,848 

92,604 

115,702 

-23,098 

+154,703 

4,877 

5,803 

-920 

+14,645 

1 ♦160,714 

171,404 

-10,690 

+180,469 

19,074 

25,044 

-5,970 


? 138,060 

141,242 

-2,570 

+127,335 

1 91 

522 

-431 

+211 

12 

75 

-C3 

-12 

1 7fl 

427 

-348 

+223 

8 m 

428 

+298 

1 


27 

5 

+22 

1 -2’* 

8 m 

1 423 

! +270 

\ 


9 ♦90^ 

t 921 

-17 

-78! 

31 

11 

+20 

-It 

9 29C 

i 910 

1 -615 

-18! 

7 7€ 

\ 85 

i -3 

~7< 

IS 

\ .. 

+18 

— 1? 

7 61 

SC 

i +6 

-6] 

l,4Sf 

1 841 

1 +298 

-4,13 

n: 

1 4{ 

) +88 

-13' 

1,00( 

5 70i 

5 +210 

-99 

i7 *2,14! 

) 2,64J 

? -50C 

-1,44 


5 8i 

5 -53 

+J 

m 

1 835 

J -1 78 

+’ 

>4 6,47^ 

1 8,285 

? -1,80E 

-6,58 

20i 

i 42? 

f -21£ 

—14 

>4 6,26( 

> 7,855 

: —1.593 

—5,41 

^9 2,08( 

} 1,245 

: +81E 

-1,66 

S\ 

) 39( 

5 -307 

—5^ 

59 1,97] 

1 84J 

' +1,122 




-28,980 

-901 


+96,886] 


+81,713 

+12,172 


+165,018 

+43,471 

+110,066 
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ohaftbb in. 


eUBSIDUEY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Migration between the Provinces of the Punjab and Delhi and other parts of India— continued. 


Province or State. 


Immi- 

grants 

to 

Punjab. 



Immigrants to Punjab 
and Delhi. 

Emi- 

grants 

from 

Punjab, 

1921. 

1911. 

Varia- 

tion. 

1921. 


i 

Emigrants from Punjab 
and Delhi. 

Excess ( 4-) 0^ de- 
ficiency { — ) of 
migration over 
emigration. 

1921. 

1 

1911. 1 

Varia- 

tion. 

1921. 1 

1911. 


GwALtAR State 

] 

1. Punjab States 

2. British Territory 

Hyderabad 

1. Punjab States 

2. British Territory 

Kashsur 

1. Punjab States 

2, Britijh Territory 


Madras States is- 

OLDDINQ CoaniN AND 
TttAVANCORE, 


1. Punjab States 

2. British Territory 

Cochin 

1. Punjab States 

2. British Territory 

Travanoorb 

1. Punjab States 

2. British Territory* 

Mysore 

1. Punjab States 

2, British Territory 

N.-W. P. Province 
(Aqenoibs and Tri- 
DAR Areas), 

1, Punjab States 

2. British Territory 

Punjab States 
2. British Territory , 

Rajputana Agency 

1, Punjab States 

2. British Territory , 


1,793 1,457 

220 

1,573 1,457; 



1 . Punjab States 

2, British Territory . , 

United Provinoes 
States. 

1. Punjab States 

2. British Territory . . 

India Unspecified . . 

1. British Territory , . 

2. Punjab States 

French and Portu* 
ouF,9E Settlements^ 

1. Punjab States 

2, British Territory .. 


222,173 33,729 
70,814 

151,359 33,729 


1,466 944 



[■ 2,53C 

1 722 

i 365 


1 2,105 

722 

<^1,618 

1,112 

317 


455 

; i,ii2 


4-2,975 *52,427 . . 

4-729 631 . . 

-h2,240 51,767 .. 

4-18 *53 . . 


*42 

•• 

2' 

35 


956 

260 

16i 

940 

*260 

20,179 

66 

403 

10,776 

i “OG 


63,387 2,187 

16,766 .. 

10,621 2,137 


1,531 71 

23 

I,50S 71 



n’-161,083 
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OHAPXEB^III* ^ " SUBSIDIARY TABI«ES, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Migration between the Provinces of the Punjab and Delhi and other parts of India — concluded. 

- 

1 t Exclude imraicrants from Punjab to Delhi 

and 

§ Exclude emigrants from Punjab to Delhi and vice tcr^a. 



vice versa, ’•‘In elude 24^,242 persons of Punjab 

K OTE, — ^Tho emigrants 

from 

Punjab States (A 

and B) who 

unspecified as below : — 



specified their birth places arc 

as below: — 



Part 11. 

Part 111. 


Part II. 



Part III. 







Punjab 

Punjah 


Punjab 

Punjab 

Iknubay . . 21,228 

Baroda 

■Zs 


States 

States 


States 

States 

Delhi . * 40 

Bombay 



(A). 

(B). 


(A). 

(B). 


Hyderabad 

84C 

Ajmcr-Mcrwara 


CGO 

Baluchistan . . 


27 

Total . . 21,208 

lushmir 

20 

Andamans and Kicobars 

, , 

GG 

Baroda 

4 4 

12 


Madras 

4 

Baluchistan * . 

5 

1,272 

Bengal * . 

17 

1 


Cochin 

7 

Bengal 

OCl 

G73 

Bihar and Orissa 

26 

107 


Travancore 

0 

Bihar and Orissa 

101 

34 C 

Bombay 

, , 

33 


Sikkim . . 

43 

Bombay 

8 

3,430 

Central India Agency 

5 

203 




Burma 

142 

902 

Central Provinces 

2 

87 


— 


Ocntral Provinces and 



Gw ahar 




Total 

2,074 

Bcrar 

, . 

41C 

Hyderabad 

1 





P. Province , , 


805 

Kashmir 






United Pro\dnccs • , 

, , 

4,490 

Travancore 


2 








Mysore 

' • • 

3 




Total 

1,217 

13,050 

P, Province 


403 







1 Bajputana . , , , 

t G9 

1G,C97 





i 


1 United Provinces States 

! ** 

23 







Total 

120 

18,910 


1 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Shovnng calculated annual number of persons travelling between districts in the Punjab in the Decade 1911—1921, as affecting the number of 

foreign bom in each Districti i. e,, of persons who made the journey one way only. 


159 
































































































































CHAPTER Xn. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 





SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vl. 






Showing the details o£ emigrants enume^^d outside the Punjab and Delhi 




j 

/ 


PROVINOB WHERE BORif. 

1 ' 


f 

Pi?OVINOB WGPRE 


P^nJab, 

- 

> 

mhi. 

'i 


/ 

/ 

/ 

r 

persons. 

Males, 

Females. 

Peraons. 

Males. 

Females, 

‘C 

y" 

'' / 

N 








, 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

,6 

7 


PROVINCES AHD STATES IN INDIA BEYOND THE 






16,823 


PROVINCE 

460,089 

295,173 

170,916 

34,010 

18,187 


(A).— PROVINCES AND STATES ADJACENT TO 








THE PROVINCE 

333,407 

195,481 

.137,926 

19,281 

7,823 

^11,438 


(I). — ^Bbitish Tebeitoby 

195,165 

12S,74o' 

66,425 

16,970 


10,871 

1 

Baluoliistau 

35,591 

29,115 

6,476 

486 

371 

114 

2 

N.-W. F. Province (Districts and administered Xorri- 





tones) 

76,036 

56,344 

20,592 

J,661 


82 

3 

U. P. of Agra and Oudh 

82,638 

43,281 

39,357 

14,843 


10,176 


(II).— Fbtoatory Statbs 

188,242 

88,741 

71,601 

2,282 

1,215 

1,067 

4 

Baluchistan States , . 

718 


216 

8 

C 

2 

5 

N.-W. F. Province (Agencies and Tribal areas) 

20,170 


209 

GO 

66 

« • 

0 

United Provinces States 

1,631 


361 

71 

46 

26 

7 1 

Kashmir 

,62,427 


1 29,007 


. * 


8 1 

Rajputana Agency .. 

03,387 

21.609 

41,718 

2,137 

1.098 

1,039 


(B).— OTHER PROVINCES AND STATES IN INDIA 

132,882 

99,692 

32,990 

14,749 

10,864 

4,885 


(I), — ^BnrnsH TKaEiTORY 

110,183 

88,440 

27,748 

11,058 

7,723 

8,385 

9 

Ajmor-Merwara 

4,028 


1,003 

2,241 

1,641 

700 

7 

10 

Andamans and Nicobare 

1,754 


134j 

36' 

28 

11 

Assam 

3,088 

2,219 

869* 

96 

78 

18 

12 

Bengal 

t 

16,764 


3,727 

1,882 


783 

13 

Bihar and Orissa 

6.718 

4,842 

1.876' 

541 

387 

154 

14 

Bombay Presidency 

55,603 

41,764 


4,628 


1,124 

15 

Burma . . , . 

20;938 

17.423 

3.51 n 

727 

635 

92 

16 

Central Provinces and Borar 

7,674 



692 

361 

331 

17 

Coorg 

1 

1 





18 

^ladras Prosidenoy . , . . . . . , 

025 

33C 

286 

*’ 216 


' 126 


(II). — Feud ATonY States 

16,499 

11,252 

5,247 

3,691 

2,641 


19 

Assam States 

90 


20 

188 

38 

1 

169 

7 



20 

21 

Baroda State . , , , , , 

Bengal States 

746 

72 

567 

34 

118 

6 

H 

22 

Bihar and Orissa States 

‘ 1,13£ 
1.862 
5,420 

TOC 

343 

415 

1,946 




23 

21 

Bombay States . . , ^ ^ * 

Central India Agency , ’ 

1,447 

3,47£ 


" 242 
660 

^Dp 

25 

26 

Central Provinces States 

Gwahar State . . 




89 

53 


. 27 

Hyderabad State ’* *’ *’ 

, 1,616 



) 722 
^1,112 

699 

808 


28 

- JIadras States 







n 

> Cochin Stale , , * * * * ’ ‘ 

j 


• . 

• • 

• . 

30 

t Travancoro State . , ’ * i ! ! ! 

42 


18 

• ♦ 

*• 

•• 

31 

. Mysore State 

950 

678 





32 

■ Sikhim .. ;; ;; ;■ 

278 

200 

16( 

101 



43 

23 

20 

• • 


• w 











Sorial No.> 
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CH^ER in 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 


Showing the Birth-place of persons according to Tahsil or State of Enumeration. 


— 





PEESO^S BORN IN 

J 


Tahsil. I 

Number of 
lersons enumerat- 
ed in Tabsil, 

Dl'itrict ot 
enumeiation. 

Contiguous 
Districts ot 
States, 

Xon-contijjuous 
Distnetb or 
States in the 
Punjab. 

Outside the 
Punjab, 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

‘g 

7 


PUNJAB 


25,101,060 

*21.580,442 

•• 

- 

627,137 


Beitish TEEUirORY 

20,685,024 

*17,850,279 

... 


522,323 

< 

CO 

la 

t— I 

Hiss at 

BhiM am 
Kateliabad 

Sirya 

.. 

136,272 

177,043 

126,015 

195,801 

181,679 

123,919 

159,890 

105,020 

173,473 

153,232 

3,650 

32,357 

10,062 

34,738 

12,142 

1,885 

2.146 

2.147 
2,030 
2,320 

6,812 

2,64 l 

, • 8,186 
4,954 
13,979 



Total 

816,810 

716,143 

52,955 

11,140 

36,572 

Em 

« 

Rohlak 

Jhajjai 

Goliatia 

Sonepat 

.. 

200,939 

213,866 

175,291 

182,176 

178,780 

184,729 

151,215 

169,572 



8,211 

7,846 

3,050 

14,983 

O 


Total 

772,272 

677,302 

54,702 

5,572 

34,696 

o 

G 

D 

Gurgaon 

Ferozepur Jhirka 

Null 

Pah\al .* 

RoiMlEl 

Ballabgarh 

H|HR| 1^1 

i| 

96,543 

82,913 

102,937 

110,308 

121,231 

09,758 

4,039 

97 

520 

240 

8,329 

239 

1,203 

106 

116 

453 

4,213 

176 

9,295 

15,109 

8,546 

20,753 

13,483 

10,430 

o 


Total 

682,003 

583,690 

14,370 

6,267 

77,676 

6, 

§ 

< i 

Karnal 

Panipat 

ICaithal 

Thanes ur 


232,607 

173,790 

275,722 

146,601 

213,060 

149,658 

242,717 

124,750 

5,443 

15,102 

23,287 

10,326 

2,072 

1,237 

6,991 

1,435 

12,042 

7,799 

3,727 

4,090 



Total 

828,726 

730,175 

60,158 

10,735 

27,658 

►-5 

E 

< 

Ainbala 

Kharav 

Jagadbn 

NaTaingath 

Rupar 

.. 

187,026 

142,894 

126,704 

107,798 

110,155 



7,078 

2,425 

651 

283 

1,384 

17,647 

3,646 

8,168 

874 

479 


Total 

681,477 

581,563 

57,279 

11,821 

30,814 

< 

a 

Simla 

Kot Khai 


35,003 

10,324 

21,440 

9,070 

1,050 

10 

6,117 

237 

6,396 

101 



Total 

45,327 

31,416 

1,060 

6,354 

6,497 

o 

2 

Kangia 

Debra 

Haimrpur * 
Xurpur 
Palampiir 
Kulu 

% . i . 

118,374 

124,638 

108,504 

07,470 

137,052 

122,027 

112,738 

119,259 

100,926 

86,656 

134,699 

117,367 

3,559 
4,504 > 

6.579 

7.579 
2,032 
3,232 

608 

319 

551 

351 

160 

331 

1,469 

496 

448 

884 

161 

1,097 



Total 

766,065 

731,645 

27,545 

2,320 

^4^5^ 

1 

fc 5 

M tr 

JlJ V- 

02 P- 
o 

W4 

Hoshiarpur 

Dasuya 

1 Garhshanbar 
Una 



230,762 

201,015 

215,136 

218,425 

12,904 

12,784 

15,629 

11,394 

2,7 C 8 

1,595 

1,528 

1,562 

762 

200 

479 

470 


f 

Total 

927,419 

865,338 

52,771 

7,393 

1,917 

C5 

D 

Q 

s 

t ^ 

1 D 

.TulUmdnr 

Xabodar 

Phillanr 

Kav.ashaUr 


289,390 

190,650 

10- i , S 0 G 

177,092 

248,385 

3 77,353 
353,485 
353,604 

28,760 

10,886 

9,051 

21,355 

8,241 

2,183* 

1,974 

2,249 

4,010 

,228 

296 

481 

1 


Total 

822,544 

782,827 

70,1352 

14,647 

iois 


• T!ie=e ngurcs roprcscnt persons bom in tlio district, where they wore cnnincratod 










































































SEAHPUK OUJRAT, I ^WALA^* SIALKOT, iVI^IElTSAR. } LAHORE, j EEROZEBORE. LELHIAKA. >- Eistncfc. 


CHAPTER III.' 


SUBSlTHAbY TABtES. 


.• SUBSIDIARY TABLE .Vnr-co»a'nMC(I. 

, Showing the Birth-place of persons according to Tahsil or State of Enumeration, 


Tahsil. 


K^umber of i>er- 
sons enumerated 
, in Talisil. Distiict of 

enumeration. 


Persons bork ik 

CJontiguoiJ. Non-contiguous 
Districts or Outs.de lI,o 

States. States m the Punjab.. 
Punjab, 


Ludliiana 

Jagraon 

Sararala 


Ecrozeporo 
Zira 
Moga 
Huktsav ' 
Fazilka 


Lalioro 

Clmnian 

Kasur 


Amritsar 
Tam Taran 
Ajnala 


Gurdaspur 

Batala 

Patlmnkot 

Sbakargarh 


Sialkot 

Pasrur 

Zafanval 

Raya 

Daska 


Qujranwala 

Wazirabad 

HaBzabacl 


IChangah Hogran 
Siiarakpur 


Gnjrat 

Ivhannii 

Pbalia 


Shah pur 
iChushab 
Bhalwal 
Sargodha 


285,053 

104,553 

117 , no 


567,622 


221,737 

100,373 

209,558 

209,045 

290,935 


1,098,248 


515,613 

295,509 

320,214 


1,131,336 


450,700 

294,405 

181,149 


929,374 


231,140 

275.095 

129,502 

212,840 


852,192 


290,409 

140,788 

158.930 

190.930 
150,094 


238,940 

140,383 

95,051 


474,980 


173,380 

152,399 

180,372 

174,999 

212,100 
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{JHATXEB nii 


SUBStDUBY TAB1LB8. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vm~~continued. 

Shotring the Birth-place of persons according to Tahsil or State of Enumeration. 


Pebsons boek ih 




Number of 






Tahsil. I 

kersons enumerate 
edin Tahsil, 

District of 

Contiguous 
Districts and 
States. 

S’on^contiguouB 
Districts and 

Oufeido the 

District 



ennmcmtlon. 

States in the 
Punjab. 

Punjab. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 ' 

7 


OTlioluni • • • • * * 

173,122 

167,247 

7,410 

3,200 

5,266 

P 

Find Dadan IChan 

143,338 

137,460 

3,640 

1,230 

1,012 


Chakwal 


150,509 

2,970 

370 

753 

w 

Total 

477,068 

451,206 

14,020 

4,812 

7,030 


Rawalpindi . * • ♦ 

202,050 

195,070 

11,656 

21,071 

34,264 


Gujar Khan » . . • 

148,837 

140,541 

4,510 

1,111 

2,676 


Murree . • • » 

00,909 

56,062 

163 

612 

3,642 

<1 

Kahuta 

90,702 

94,047 

215 

142 

2,368 


Total 

669,224~^ 

486,826 

16,583 

23,538 

42,829 


Attook - « » * 


103,415 

2,129 

2,390 

6,538 

g 

o 

Findigheb 


118,460 

762 

237 

652 

Talagong 


106,227 

2,053 

108 

113 


Fatohjang 


107,321 

2,223 

233 

497 


. Total 


495,419 

7,157 

2,873 

6,800 


Slianwali 


140,650 

2,295 

1,706 

2,903 


Bhakkar . . • • * * 


142,868 

1,191 

434 

2,038 


IsaKhol •• * .• 


59,879 

329 

756 

2,568 


Total . . , . 

358,205 j 

843,387 

8,815 

2,894 

8,109 

ao 

Montgomery 




53,023 

BBI 

Okara 




18,098 


Dipalpur 


tfl 


4,517 


Pakpattah 

141,417 

132,640 


2,073 

HHmI 

Total 

718,780 

657,983 

65,283 

78,911 

11,609 

D 

Lyallpur 

344,852 

180,808 


129,834 

3,030 

Samundri 

224,806 

134,813 


58,207 

1,266 

s 

Toha Tek Singh . , . . 

232,426 

104,260 


95,088 

2,887 

§ 

Jarnnwala 

177,379 

85,103 

32,842 

56,660 

2,708 








p 

Total 

079,463 

504,974 

124,163 

339,795 

10,541 


Jhang , . . , . .1 

232,070 


3,002 

1,487 

681 

d 

< 

w 

n> 

Ohiniot 

211,188 


5,754 

2,749 

755 

Shorkot 

126,801 

119,811 

3,820 

2,455 

709 

Total 

570,559 

649,241 

12,682 

s 6,691 

2,045 


Multan 

243,385 

214,998 

BPm 

14,170 

7,746 


Shujahad 




683 

549 


Lodhran 

1 125,353 



472 

650 

g 

Mailsi 

113,927 

108,821 

3,230 

806 

- - 1,070 

Hi 

D 

1 Khanowal 


83,764 

14,428 

20,455 

2,494 


1 Kahirwala 

148,377 

128,352 

15,824 

3,760 

441 


Total 

890,264 

788,028 

43,040 

46,246 

12,950 

ri 

Muzaflargarh 

178,679 

140,711 

BBRjiCM 

0,115 

879 


Alipur 

Banavrou 


3,848 

' 494 



108.970 


2,237 

202 



Iiciali 

134,218 


4,124 

178 

HBI 

Total 

568,478 

547,865 

16,824 

1,763 

2,536 

»-f 

Nl 

' 2 ^ 
<0 

•>» •“< 

w 

Dora Ghazi Khan 

Sanghar 

Rajanpur , . , ^ ’ 

dampur 

Biloch transiron tier tract .. * 


180,703 

82,241 

102,300 

84,058 

26,643 

1,055 

604 

1,841 

407 

2,035 

35 

386 

183 

114 

3,336 

1,879 

392 

248 

! 

A 

Total . . . . 

•J 495,810 

482,605 

8,907 

3,S52 

5,856 
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CHAFTER in. 


SCBSIDIARY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII-coj!cI«(?c(?. 

Showing the Birth*place of parsons according to Tahsil or State of Enumeration. 

State, 

* 


Number of 
persons 
enuraorated 
in State, 

Pebsoks IS 

State of 
enumeration. 

Contiguous 
Districts or 
States, 

Non- 
contiguous 
Distnets or 
States in 
the Punjab. 

*Out-ido the 
Punjab. 

1 



o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

PUNJAB STATES 

. • 

. . 

4,416,036 

♦3,730,163 



104,814 

Uaj^vna 



25,833 

19,032 

4,755 

1,233 

813' 

Palniidi 



18,007 

12,303 

3,509 

oil 

1,014 

Kalsia 



67,371 

38,581 

14,060 

2,204 

1,920 

Baslmhr . » 



90,3GG 

85,172 

4,772 

331 

01 

Nalagarh 



46, 80S 

42,168 

3»710 

953 

37 

Keonthal . • 



47,455 

21,867 

23,290 

814 

1,484 

Baghal 



25,099 

23,551 

1,128 

383 

3 i 

Jubbul 



25,752 

22,258 

2.801 

2t0 

393 

Other Sim’a Hill States 



71,178 

02,018 

6.788 

2,113 

659 

Loharu 



20,021 


591 

275 

002 

Nahan 



140,448 

125,893 

8,080 

3,988 

2,fS2 

Bilaspur . . 



93,000 

88,021 

7,531 

2,393 

52 

Martfh 


j 

185,048 

175,483 

7,321 

1,300 

9U 

Suket , 



54,328 

52,730 

1,048 

403 

61 

Kapurthala 


] J 

284,275 

235,704 

4;!„79C 

3,903 

1,012 

Jlalerkotla • . 



80,322 

65,024 

12,427 

1.898 

373 

Fandkot 



1 160,061 

108,169 

31,430 

8,069 

2,984 

Chamba 



i 141,807 

130,083 

1,779 

818 

2,557 

Patiala 



1 1,499,739 

1,265,822 

183,780 

13,277 

30,860 

Jind 



308,183 

232,389 

00,516 

5,585 

9.091 

Nabha 



263,334 

199,780 

48,732 

4,895 

9.927 

Bahawalpur 



781,191 

697,181 

31, let 

22,735 

30,111 


These figures leptcsont peteons bom in the states where they were enumerstcd. 
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PUNJAB 

Baixisn TnauiToar 


Hissar 

Hansi 

Bluwatii 

PatohabaJ 

Sirsa 


Rolitak 

Jhajjar 

Goliana 

Sonopat 


Gurgaon 

Fe ro zo pur- Jhirli a 

Null 

Palwal 

Rawari 

Ballabgarli , . 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Showing the percentages based on Subsidiary Table VIII. 
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Kamal 

Pauipat 

.. 

Kaithal 

. • • • 

Thanesar 

.. 


Total 

Ambala 


Kharar 

* • . » 

Jagadhri 

Naraiugarh 

•- 

Rupar 

.. 


Total 

Simla 

Kot Khai 

Total . . 

Kangra 

Behra 


Hamirpur 

Nurpur 

.. 

Palampur 

Kulu 

Total 




^ Hoshiarpur . . 
fu Dasuya 
P5 Garlishankar 
S Una 


JullLindur 

Nakodar 

Plnllaur 

NaYVOsbabr 


O 

11'39! ^ 


Jz; Itudliiana 
, v2 Jagraon 

W Samrala 


Fcrozepore 
p Zira 

ESI Muktear 

9 Fazilka 


pq Lahore 
C5 Chunian 
2*781 S I^ur 


Amritsar 
Tam Taran 
Ajnala 


Gurdaspur . , 
p Batala 
^ Pathankot , . 
Shakargarb . . 


Sialkot 

Pasrur 

Zafarwal 

Raya 

Baska 



Persons born in 




1-31 -56 

1‘70 ‘54 
1‘1C 5*92 

*44 2*83 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Showing the percentages based on Subsidiary Table VIII. 


PERSOKS BOr.K 


PeUSOXS BOliK IS 


Tahsie. 


Tahsil, 


, G -rr ' 

-d i 

O o { 

A S 

a M 

S 

C BD 

5* l-« c 
•Sf' ^ G 
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u -S 

^ u 

2 U 

p ^ 

■w ^ 

.Si 2 1 

« 1 

o o 

a ea 

o 

o 

o 

*? £•« 
G w ** 

f,p.~ 

CJ 

l-s 

a 

O 


* Gajranwala 
Wazirabad * . 
Hafizabad . . 


84*82 

iroi 

1*95 

; 1*29 

85 * 1 G 

11*88 

1*49 

( 1*481 

92*23 

G *01 

‘ 1*10 

' 'Go; 


lo-is 

1 1 * 5 £ 

1 ri 5 


Jitianwali 
Bliakkar 
Isa Khel 


100 

9G-32 

1-5C 

100 

97*10 

•SI 

100 

91*25 

i -52 

1 

: 100 

95*56 

1 . 

1*07 


Khangah Pogran 
Sfaarakpur . * 


Gujrat 

ICiiarian 

Phalift 


Shahpur 

IChughab 

JBhaUval 

Sargodha 


Jliolum 

Bind Padan Khan 
Chakwal 


Rawalpindi .. 
Gujar Khan 
Murreo 
Kaliuta 


Attock 
Pmdigheb 
Talagang 
Fateh] an g 




1*01 1 - 4 ^ g 



94*20 
9S-C3 
97*91 
lOO! 97*41 


3tont"omcry. , 
Okaza 
Pipalpur 
Pakpattan . . 


Lyallpur 

Samundn 


Toba Tck Singh 
Jaranwala 


Total 

•• 

Jliang 

Chiniot 

Sliorkot 


Total 


MuUan 


Shnjabad . . 
Lodhran 


Mails! 

Khnncwal .. 
ICabinvala . . 

•• 

Total 

•• 

Kuzaffargarh 

Alipnr 

•• 

San a wan 

Leiah 

•• 

Total 






Total 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Religion. 

BECTION L— GENERAL DISTRIBUTION BT RELIGIONS AND MEANING OF FIGURES. 

75. Reference to statistics. 70. Meaning of figunis, 77. General distribution of population hy religions. 

78, Local distribution ‘ 79. Variation general. 

SECTION II.^MUSAUIAN8. 

80. Meaning of Islam, 81. Essentials of Islam. 82. Local distribution. 83. Variation, 84. The 
growth^of flocte in Islam. 85. Classification of tho entries of sccla, 80, Strength of Bccts, 87. Variation in 
■soots, 

SECTION m.— HINDUS. 

88. Meaning of the term Hindu 89, Dofimtion of Hinduism. 90. Definition adopted for CXui^us 
purposes. 01, Local distribution. 92, Variation. 93. The growth of Hindu sects. 94, The strength of 
sects, 95. Variation in sects. 90. Aryas. 97. Brabmos, 9S, Dovsamaj. 

SECTION 1V.--SIKHS. 

99, Meaning of the term ** Sikh **. 100. Local distribution. 101, Variation. 102. The growth of Sikh 
45octs. 103, Strength of sects. 104, Variation in sects. 

SECTION V.--CKRISTUNB,' 

105. Local distribution, 100. Variation. 107. Strength of sects. 108. Variation in sects. 

SECTION VI.— MINOR REUGIONS. 

100. Jains, 110. Buddhists. Ill, Parsis, ll2. Jen’s, 113. Indefinite beliefs. 

Section I.— General Distribution by Religions and Meaning of Figures. 

75. The numerical strength of each religion returned is given in Imperial Refatcnce 
Table VI for each district and State. Imperial Table XV gives the Christian 
■population by sect and race, and Imperial Table XVI which is divided into two 
parts, the age distribution of Europeans and Alhed races and Anglo-Indians. 

In addition to these tables, Table VI- A, printed in Part III as an appendix 
to the Imperial Table VI, contains details of sects of Hindus, Musalmans, Jains 
and Sildis. The distribution of the population of tahsUs by principal religions is 
shown in Provincial Table II. 

At the end of this chapter vill be found the follovung subsidiary tables in 
wliicb the most prominent features of the statistics are exhibited by means of 
proportionate and comparative figures : — 

Subsidiary Table I. — General distribution of the population by religions. 

Subsidiary Table II. — ^Distribution b)>' districts of the main religions. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Christians, Number and Variation. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Religion of Urban and Rural population. 

•76. In 1911 the instructions issued to enumerators for filling in column Mcaning- 
4 (a) of the census schedule required that the religion to which a person claimed flBurca. 
to belong must be accepted, and in view of the mrwilKugaess of large number of 
Jains and Sikhs to be classed separately from Hindus, permission was given to 
record such persons as Jain-Hindus or Sikh-Hindus. The same instructions were 
repeated at the present census with the modification that the use of the t-erms 
Jain-Hindu and Sikh-Hiiidu was to be avoided as far as possible. Jainism is 
indigenous to India, but its tenets are totally difierent from_ those of Hinduism, 
wliile Silchism is a religion with a very distmet worship of its omi, and ba\ing 
.attained a position of independence is fully entitled to rank as a separate religion. 

Thus, at the present census it was intended to ascertain the true number of Jains 
uud Sikhs, which could not be done if some of them were returned under the 
general head “ Hindus.” In the case of the depressed classes, such as Chuhras, 

Sansis, etc., it was laid do'v\Ti that they should be retmned as Hindus if they did 
not profess to belong to any recognised religion, and the scruples of Hindu enu- 
merators in returning Chuhras as Hindus, or the claims of Chuhras to be registered 
■as' belong'mg to a separate religion, were not allowed to override these instructions. 

-30,073 persons belonging to these classes were entered under the name of their 
■caste or tribe, and they were treated as Hindus in the course^ of tabulation. The 
detail wU be found on the title page of Table VI. No alteration was made in tlie 
■significance of the ■berms denoting other religions, except that persons recorded 
under “ Indefinite beliefs ” were excluded from “ Christians ’ and shown under 
a separate heading “ Others ” in Table VI. 
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SECTIOIT I.— GENERAL DISTRIBUTION BY RELIGIONS AND MEANING OF FIGURES. 

-o ^ to Btatistics. 70 Moaning of figarcs. 77. General distribution of ponniation by rcligiorw. 
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SECTION in.— HINDUS. 

88. Moamng of the term “Hindu”. 89. Definition of Hinduism. 90. Definition adopted for a'nsus 
purposes. 91. Local distnbution. 02. Variation. 93. The groivth of Hindu sects. 9t. The strength of 
sects. 95. Variation in scots. 90. Aryas. 97. Brahmos. 9s. Dovsamoj. 


SECTION IV.— SIKHS. 


99. Meaning of the term “ Sith ”. 100. Local distribution. 101. Variation. 
«ccta, 103. Strength of eccts. 104, Variation in Bccts, 
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105. Local distribution. 106. Variation. 107. Strength of BCcte. 108. Variation in Eccte. 
SECTION VI.— IMINOIl RELIGIONS. 

109. Jains. 110. Buddhists, 111. Rarsis. 112, Joan's. 113. Indefinite beliefs. 


Section 1— General Distribution by Religions and Meaning of Figures. 

75. The nmnerical strength of each religion returned is given in Imperial 
Table VI for each district and State. Imperial Table XV gives the Christian 
■population by sect and race, and Imperial Table XVI which is divided into two 
parts, the age distribution of Europeans and Allied races and Anglo-Incbans. 

In adclition to these tables. Table VI- A, printed in Part III as an appendix 
to the Imperial Table VI, contains details of sects of Hindus, Musalmans, Jains 
and Silchs. The distribution of the population of tahsils by principal religions is 
shown in Provincial Table II. 

At the end of this chapter will be found the following subsidiary tables m 
which the most prominent features of the statistics are exhibited by means of 
proportionate and comparative figures : — 

Subsidiary Table I. — General distribution of the population by religions. 

Subsidiary Table II. — ^Distribution by districts of the main religions. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Clrristians, Number and Variation. 

\ Subsidiary Table IT. — ^Religion of Urban and Rural population. 

■76. In 1911 the instructions issued to enumerators for filling in column 
4 (a) of the census schedule required that the religion to which a person claimed 
to belong must be accepted, and in view of the unwillingness of large number of 
Jains and Sikhs to be classed separately from Hindus, permission was given to 
record such persons as Jain-Huidus or Sikh-Hindus. The same instructions were 
repeated at the present census with the modification that the use of the terms 
Jain-Hindu and Silch-Hindu was to be avoided as far as possible. Jainism is 
indigenous to India, but its tenets are totally different from those of Hinduism, 
while Sikhism is a religion with a very distinct worship of its ovti, and ha^^ng 
attained a position of independence is fully entitled to ranlc as a separate religion. 
Thus, at the present census it was intended to ascertain the true number of J ains 
•and Silchs, which could not he done if some of them were returned under the 
general head “ Hindus.” In the case of the depressed classes, such as Clmhras, 
Sansis, etc., it was laid down that they sliould be returned as Hindus if they did 
not profess to belong to any recognised religion, and the scruples of Hindu enu- 
merators in returning Chuhras as Hindus, or the claims of Clmhras to be registered 
ns‘ belonging to a separate religion, were not allowed to override tlicse instructions. 
■30,073 persons belonging to these classes were entered under the name of their 
■caste or tribe, and they were treated as Hindus in the course_ of tabulation. The 
detail will be found on the title page of Table VI. No alteration was made in the 
•significance of the terms denoting other religions, excejit that persons recorded 
under “Indefinite beliefs” were excluded from “Christians” and shown under 

n. separate heading “ Others ” in Table VI. 

\ 
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Gonoral 
distribution 
of population 
by religions. 


77. 


Religion. 


Musnlmans 

Hindus 

Silchs 

Clxristians 

Jains 

Buddhist 

Pars! 

Jews 

Indefinite beliefs 


Total 


Actual 

number. 


12,05.), 14 1 
9,125,202 
3,n0,0G0 
340,250 
40,010 
5,018'1 
59S i 
3G f 
loj 


25,589,248 


Number per 
milkoi the 
total 

population. 


The marginal table shows the- general strength of the different reli- 

^ gions which make rip the 

total population of both the 
provinces of the Punjab and 
Delhi. The Musalmans, 
Hindus and Sikhs taken 
together constitute nearly 98 
per cent, of the population, 
Musalmans alone contributing 
more than 50 per cent. Of 
the remaining 2 per cent,, 
the number of Christians 


50G 

357 

121 

IS 


1,000 


Local di5< 
trlbutlon. 


is greater than all the minor religions put together. 


78, 




Pr.p. 10,000. 



Natural Dhasions. 
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Jains, 

V, 
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Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West 

1,750 

1,978 

856' 

GO 

15 


Himalayan 

30 

6-12 

3 

2 

, , 

-> 

Sub-Himalayan 

1,402 

COS 

223 

40 

3 


NorthAVost Dry x\rca . . 

1,875 

338 

134 

27 

*• 

•• 


m the margin. Musalmans prepon- 
derate in the North-'West Dry Area 
and their proportion is smallest in 
the Himalayan Division. Hindus on 
the other hand abound m the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain West but are weakest 
in the North- West Dry Area. Sikhs 
and Christians arc strongest in the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain West, while 


The relative strength of the main religions m’cach natural division has been 
worked out in Subsidiary Table II. Its examination shows that in the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain West the Hindus outnumber the hlusalmans, and the Sikhs are 
less than half the latter in number. In the Himalayan Division Hindus form the 
major portion of the population, and the number of the followers of other religions 
is insignificant. In the Sub-Himalayan Area hlusalmans are more numerous 
than Hiirdus and form 61 per cent, of the population, the number of Hindus and 
Sikhs being 27 and 10 per cent, respectively. The North-West Dry Area is 
mainly populated by jMusalmans ; Hindus, Siklis and Jains taken together being 
21 per cent, of the population. 

The diagram No. 30 illustrates the distribution of the main reUgions by 
districts and States. The length of the strips opposite each unit indicates the 
total population, and the different shades the proportionate strength of the reli- 
gions followed. 


No. 30. x^iaiBiBunou or ire vair nELiciosa, by t^istrictb asd states. 

VUSAER/lK.. HlSrU.jdZZH] 5tK9. CHRISTIAg.. j OTllUlS, JdZHil 

Punjab, 

Attoci:, 
jrelua. 

Cora Gbatl 
Kusarfoxearh. 

KlaniKaii, 

Cujrai. 

Jbans, 

Bai:owaii!ur. 

STi3bJ«r. 

Rawalpicftl, 

Kuitaa. 

Kontecrar/. 

Qujranwal&. 
sbslEnu^ra, 

Biaxtot. 
tyallTax, 

X4itn?ra, 

EaxurUiala, 

QurUarpir, 
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Juiluiidur, 

Perotepofe, 

Ealelo. 

HtaexroUa. 

LuUlilBca. 

Qursaon. 

Poobiarvux. 

AnbalK, 

PcriiJJajt. 

■Ooliil, 

{CtrsftX. 

Eltsar. 
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Patiala., 

Btbba, 
aobUr. 

Patavtii, 

Bioia, 
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Lobe:nu 
Cboaba. 
tansra, 

Kabaji. 

siBia Elll stat- 
Vaali, 

PllaBpur. 
suket. 


Punjab. 

AltOCTC. 

Jbelua. 

bars onati KTian. 

yjr3rrar«arb. 

Ktnnvriii. 

oujrat. 

Jhars, 

Eanawalpur, 

snarcur, 

Pawaijriirtl, 

yulian. 

Kor.iz^toTy. 

. ’Tai». 
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ensfiba. 

Kanexa. 

Baban, 

Simla nill ai6tC3. 
uandl. 

PHaasur, 
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The local distribution will be considered in detail under eacli religion. 

79. The inset table co mpares the strength, of each religion jicAmlle of the v.iriation 
. |in total popdation inth the rate of variation 
per°m^!' Cent, since 1911. It uill be observed that 

R°Ueion. though there has been an increase of 5-7 per 

1911 . 1921 . I i i population of both the provmces, 

^ > g'-s the groAvth and decline of the different religions 

Muaaimans .. ^ COG + 5-5 uneven. The growth of Christians 

.. .363 357 +4-0 and fall in tlie number of Jews stand con- 

Sians ^'s spicuous. Among the principal religions the 

Jams .. 2 2 - 1 -G increase per cent, in Silchs is a healthy 

^ :! ;; ;; ~ltl of future expansion. The special causes 

. •• •; •• I -^2-3 influencing the variation in the case of each 

religion will be discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Section II — Musalmans. 


. 80. The word “Islam” literally means (1) peace, (2) the way to achieve Moaning oi 

peace, and (3) submission. The word in its religious sense signifies complete 
submission to the will of God.- “ Islam ” in its popular sense is the name b)'- 
which the religion preached by the Holj^ Prophet Mohammed, who appeared in 
Arabia over thirteen hundred years ago, is knowm. 

81. The basic princijiles of Islam are not contained in the Kalima only, Esscntifiii 
as remarked in the Punjab Census Report 1911, but in the seven articles of faith 
enumerated in the following quotation : — • 

“Amanto billaJie loamalaikatilii iva iMtohihi toa rusoleM ival yaumil ahhiri 
walqadri kJiairehi wa sharrehi minallaJii iaala ival baas baadal maid. 

First of all every Muslim must believe in (1) Allah, (2) angels, (3) revealed books, 

(4) divine messengers, (5) the last day of judgment, (G) the measurement of good 
and evil by God and (7) the life after death. It must be noted hoAvever tliat 
these seven cardinals, the rejection of any of which would be fatal to one’s belief 
in Islam, do not partake of the character of a dogma. They are, on the contrary, 
the aggregate of those verities which furnish the motive power of a Muslim life 
in which he translates these principles into action.’*’ 

The whole Muslim world after accepting these cardinal principles of Islam, 
accepts the Holy Quran as the repository of the law recapitulating every law 
revealed to Mohammad and to the prophets who preceded hun. To make one 
a practical Muslim requires the belief in and practice of the five “ pillars ” of 
Islam, namely, (1) declaration of faith in the oneness of God and divine messenger- 
ship of Mohaimnad, t2) prayers, (3) alms-giving and poor-rate {zakat), (4) fasting, 
and (6) pilgrimage to the holy shrines of j\Iecca. These are briefly the main 
principles of Islam. 

82. The map printed below indicates the relative distribution of the Musal- a!» 

man population by districts and States. Of 12,955,141 Musalmans scattered * ^ 
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Variation. 


tlirougliout the provinces, more than three-fifths belong to the Sub-Himalayan 
Division and North-West Dry Area, as shown in the Subsidiary Table I. The 
Musalmans muster strong in the Attock district, where they form 91 per cent, 
of the population. They contribute 88 per cent, each to Jhelum and Dera Ghazi 
Khan. In the remaining districts of the Western Punjab their proportion 
ranges between 82 and 86 per cent. Generally speaking the Western Punjab is 
the stronghold of Musalmans and their proportion decreases as we cross the Punjab 
from the West in an East-South-Easterly direction. The supremacy of Islam in 
this tract is due to this part being exposed to the raids of foreigners. The Musal- 
man invaders generally came from the North and West, and seem to have left 
their indebble mark on the rebgious constitution of this tract. In the Central 
istricts the relative strength varies from 80 to 40 per cent. The number of 
Musalmans in the Himalayan Division is 77,425, wliich is barely 6 per cent, of the 
population of that tract. The lowest percentage is reached in Kangra (5 per 
cent.) in British Territory, and in Suket (1 per cent.) in the Punjab States. 

83. The gro-wth of the Musahnan population of the provinces is compared 

in the marginal statement with 
the rate of variation per cent, 
in the total population during 
the past four decades. It will be 
seen that the figures display a 
steady development in the num- 
ber of Musalmans since 1881, 
notwithstanding distmbing causes 
such as plague and malaria, which 
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Decade. 

in every 
10,000 of 

Musal- 

Total 


population. 

mans. 

population. 

1881 

4,758; 



1891 

4,739 

+9-7 

4-iot 

1991 

4,922 

+12-6 

-f6'3 

1911 

5,075; 

+ •8 

-2*2 

1921 

i 

5,063 

+5-5, 

1 

+6*7 


In the decade under review though there is no appreciable difierence in 
the two sets of the rate of variation so far as provincial figures are concerned, yet 
the proportion of Musalmans to the total population presents a slight decrease 
when compared with the 1911 figures.* A closer examination of the variation 
during the past ten years in all natural divisions, worked out in the statement 
below, shows that Musalmans have not increased as rapidly as the total popula- 
tion in the North-West Dry Area where they are largely concentrated. It seems 
that they suffered more than their share from the vicissitudes of the decade in 
this area, and this accounts for the loss suffered by Musalmans in their proportion 
to the total population. 


Natuiial Divisions, 


Musalmans (actual number). 

Increase per cent, in 

DECADE. 
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1921. 

Musalmans. 

Total popu- 
lation. 
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.. 
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•7 
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compare the increase in the relative strength of the different religions in the 
Western Punjab where the population is essentially Musahnan. An extract from 
Subsidiary Table IV is reproduced below for reference. 



Number per 10,000 op the population who are 

District or State. 

Musal man. ] 

Hindu. 

Chip tion. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

Attock , , 

Kawalpindi 
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Shahpur , , , , 
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*^bang . , . j 
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8,257 
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The examination of the above extract makes it clear that Musalmans 
have not advanced as rapidly as the followers of other religions. The causes of 
this slow progress are different in the case of each district. In the Dera Ghazi 
Khan and Muzaffargarh districts where the population is predominantly Musal- 
man, the influenza epidemic exacted a heavy toll. The mortality from this 
disease was appalling in the rural areas of these districts which are entirely popu- 
lated by Musalmans. In other districts, leaving 
out Montgomery and Lyallpur, in wliich the 
foreign element as the result of migration (dis- 
cussed in para. 40 of Chapter I) is largely responsible 
for the decrease in the proportion of Slusalmans, 
it can be safely concluded from the figures noted in 
the margin that Chuhras, who in 1911 were recorded 
as Musalmans, have now been absorbed into Chris- 
tianity or Hinduism either by conversion or on 
account of the new classification adopted at the 
present census. 

84. The birth of sects in Islam dates back to the death of the holy Prophet, The growth, 

when the dispute on the question of his successorship gave rise to strong differences ^ 

of opinion among the followers of Islam. Abu Bakar was the first Caliph, then 

Umar, then Usman, and Ali was the fourth. But there was a section of 
• • Musalmans who opined that Ali was the only rightful successor to the Prophet. 

Thus two divisions sprang up among Musalmans holding divergent views on this 
point. Those who sided with Ali were styled Shias and the rest Sunnis. 

There have been four great Jurists in Islam on the Sunni side — Abu 
. Hanifah, Shafai, Malak, and Ahmad Hanbal. They have written beautiful bodes 
on the subject, basing their arguments on the Holy Quran and the 
Prophet’s traditions. Every Muslim has a perfect right to follow any one of 
them or to make his own judgment on the things concerned, in the light of the 
traditions of the Prophet. Those who are guided by the traditions of the 
Prophet are called Traditionalists or Ahl-i-Hadis, and the schools of those which 
accept the teaching of particular jurists are named after them. But all these 
schools of thought never differ from each other in matters wliich constitute the 
basic principles of Islam. - . 

Again; every century in Islam saw men of great piety and learning. The j 

magnetism of their devotion to Islam and their self-abnegation told powerfully / 

upon their contemporaries, and they gathered round themselves groups of pupils ( 

and admirers. They represent the esoteric side of Islam. The admirers of these ' 

saintly personages followed their teachings, and every subsequent generation 
has regarded them with respect. These admirers were sometimes named after 
these Muslim saints such as Qadris, Chishtis, _ Naqshbandis, Soharwardis, and 
Ahmadis. Those great divines enriched Islamic literature with their learned 
expositions of Islam, but they never preached anything inconsistent with the 
fundamental tenets of Islam. They all respect each other ; they may differ in 
their explanation of certain events of a historic or of an academic nature men- 
tioned in the Quran, but their mutual respect is all the same, the reason being 
that there can be no two opinions in the essential matters that constitute Islam. 

This brief description shows that the so-called sects of Islam are not sects in the 
received sense of the word, and the basic structure of the Faith, notwithstanding 
all minor divergences, remains unshaken. 

85. The method adopted at the present census for classification of the ciassiSea* 
■entries of lilasalman sects m the census returns, was practically the same, as in 

1911. The sects returned have been grouped in Table VI (Appendix Part III) sects!* ° 
under three main heads, viz., (1) Shias, (2) Sunnis, and (3) Reformers. A small 
number of entries which did not appear to fall under either of these heads has 
been shown separately under the head “ Sects analogous to other religions.” 

86. The provincial figures for the sects ate detaile d in the margin. Nearly sirensth oi 

ninety-seven per cent. 
of the Musalman popu- 
lation in both the Pun- 
jab and Delhi Provinces 
is Sunni, and of the rest 
more than t^vo-thirds 


•Shifts 

Sjinnis 

Hanfi 

MisccUaneous 

Qftdri 

Shftfi 

•U vsp'cifi''d 


Tunjab. j I ^'ocL, 1 

J i 

25Q,r)29i 2,722 Reformers . . 

12,400,791 * ISS.CSljAhM-Quran 
351 lOAhmdi 

5,0)0 . ♦ AhW-Hftdis 

3D , , Xtawahid 

271 .. S.'cte analogous to 

12,409,509 13^,000 oUrr rdigionq . , 


Run ab. 


District or Siftto, 

Number of Mu- 
salman Chuhras 
and Mnsallis, 

1911. 1921. 

tlawalpindi 

8,600 

8,558 

•Jholum 

18,931 

14, U5 

Shabpur 

56,785 

50.419 

Mtnnwali 

10,274 

8,704 

Babawalpur 

23,538 

16,293 
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tn socts. 


returned themselves as Shias* Among the minor sects the number of .^-i-Hadia 
heads the list'. The figures iu' the head “ Miscellaneous'” under Sunnis are very, 
small and the reason appears to be in the efiort on the part of the enumerators ^ 
to return main sects only. 

87. The figures for the main sects of the Punjab and Delhi combined are , 

compared in the margin for the two 


Ssete. 

1911. 

1921. 

Inoreaso 'or 
dcorextsc per 
cent. 

AllSscts 

12,276,477 

12,955,141 


8 jonis 

11,988,758 

12.005,472' 

+5-3 

Shias 

247,632 

250.351 

4-4*8 

Ahl-i-Hadia 

39,083 

60.044 

-f55'5 

Ahmadi 

18,695 

28,851 

-4-51*3 

B^cts analogous to 




other religions » . 

20.l04j 

823 

--95*8 


in 1911, to express theic views 
followers of this school of thought are gradually disappearing, 


censuses of 1911 and 1921. It will be 
noticed that the increase in Sunnis 
and Shias has been more or less pro- 
portional to the increase in the total 
population of Musalmans, but the 
number of Ahl-i-Hadis and Ahmadis 
are more than half as much again 
than in 1911. The increase in 
the number of Ahl-i-Hadis, which is a 
sub-sect of Sunnis, shows that they 
are now no longer reluctant, as noticed 
publicly, and the prejudices against the 

The additions 


to the ranlcs of Ahmadis is due to the propaganda work earnestly pursued by, 
the two sections of the community (stationed at Lahore and Qadian) into which 
it was divided on the death of Maulvi Haldm Nur-ud-Dtn, an able successor of 
the original founder of the movement. In 1908, when the founder died, the 
community had one high school at Qadian, a Theological School, two vernacular 
newspapers, and an English Monthly “ The Beview of Beligions.” The 
community has during the past decade extended the scope of its activities by 
starting missions in Europe and America. Production of religious literature by, 
both the sections has done much in drawing men to their side. Two new schools 
have recently been opened by the Lahore section at Lahore and Baddo-MaUi in the 
Sialkot district. The small number of entries returned under the “ Sects analo- 
gous to other religions” shows a tendency on the part of the local converts to record 
themselves imder one or the other of the established sects. 


D2Q1UI0II 
ot HminUm. 


Section III.— Hindus. 

Mnn'nj 88. The derivation of the term Hindu is fully discussed in para. 127 of 

Hmju. Punjab Census Beport 1911. The term was origiaaUy invented by the early 

Musalman invaders to designate the people living east of the Indus, but its use 
has in the course of centuries been widely extended so as to cover all inhabitants 
of India who believe in the old faith. 

89. An attempt was made at the last census to evolve a complete defi- 
nition of .Hinduism and reports were called from the provincial Superintendents 
as to the application of certain tests prescribed by the Census Commissioner for 
the purpose of determining a criterion which might be taken to separate the pure 
Hindu from the low castes, which have adopted some or other form of Hinduism ; 
but the result was an extraordinary divergence of opinion. The ^dews expressed 
differed, according as Hinduism was considered to coimote a religious, a racial, 
or a social organisation. It was found to include with'm its pale persons of various 
beliefs and shades of thought from the orthodox Brahman, down to the sweepers 
and members of other low castes, who are supposed to cause pollution by touch, 
and are not allowed access to Hindu temples. The term is indeed comprehensive 
enough, as remarked by the Census Commissioner in 1911, to include a complex 
congeries of creeds and doctrines. There are, however, two salient features of the 
Hindu rehgion which, generally speaking, distinguish Hindus from the followers 
of other religions, viz., (1) religious or economic objection to the slaughter of hows, 
(2) acknowledgment of the supremacy of Brahmans. There are certain secta- 
rian groups who disown the supremacy of Brahmans,* but their number is very 
small compared with those who still hold the Brahmans to be spiritually and 
socially- above ordinary human beings. 


‘According to Uai Bahadur BaniBt Hart Kishen Kanl (Chapter IV, para 132 (o) of the Census Report of 1911). 
by Brahmans, rvhoso claims to superiority ato hased on birth alone, is mado 



CHAP. IT.— REUQIOH. 


m 


Taldng.the^religiouSf and social aspect of ’Hinduism into , consideration, 
wo:canfSay tliat in order- that layperson may be called a Hindu, he should be a 
native of -India -and not of foreign descent, acknowledge the supremacy of Brah- 
mans, or, at least,- refuse to-ldll qr^harm kine, and belong to a recognised Hindu 
caste. 

90, The census -returns comprise Hindus of various beliefs and diverse Deon’iion 
raees. who may or may. not be considered .Hindus according to many orthodox vota- ceMiB* tar- 
ries of the ancient religion. The sole criterion adopted for the purposes of the census P^ses. 
was to treat every, person as a Hindu who did not profess to belong to any 
recognised religion. such as Islam, Christianity, etc. The definition is defective in 

the sense, that it brings within, the, pale of Hinduism all members, of the depressed 
classes .who do not conform to the doctrines of any particular religion. In 
the(.matter,of their customs and --usages these classes are usually governed by the 
religions -prevailing in the locality where they are foimd. It is a well-known fact 
that- Chuhras and- Chamars. have no objection to eating beef in villages where 
the Muslim, element reigns supreme, but not so in Hindu tracts. The formal 
adoption, of the Hindu rebgion by these low castes does not improve their social 
status. They, are looked down on by their Hindu neighbours. No Brahman 
mmisters to them. They are not, allowed to enter Hindu places of worship, and 
they;are supposed to cause contamination , by touch. The definition of the term 
Hindu might be improved if we admit a third class of castes, comprising “ un- 
touchables ’’ who are. in the transitional stage, and show them as professing no 
specified religion. 

91. The inset map illustrates the local distribution of Hindus, who con- tocai flis 

stitute mote than one-third of the population of the provinces. tiibniion. 
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The most distinctively Hindu districts belong to the Himalayan Division, 
where i^dus amount to 94 per cent, of the population. Hindus represent a 
majoritv, 60 to 79 per cent, of the population, in the Delhi Province and in the 
districts and States of the Southern Punjab, the percentage rising in the Bohtak 
g2 per cent. Iri the central districts and States of the Punjab their 
number varies between 20 to 40 per cent. The proportion of Hindus steadily 
diminishes as we proceed westward, and the minimum 6 per cent., is reached in 
the Attock district. 
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f Variation 


1 per cent, 
sioco 1011. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain West 

4-7*2 

Himalaj*an 

4-^3 

Sub-Himalayan 

4- ‘7 

H,ortb-Wcst Dry Area , . 

4-G4 


UMiatioDt 92. The statement in the margin shows the relative strength of Hindus 

in every ten thousand of the popula- 

Population Variation per cent, of tUo ^ion of the prOvinCCB at tho last fivo 

10 , 000 . during the decade. ccnsuscs, and gives the rate of vanation 

per cent, during each decade. Tho 
number of Hindus has increased since 
^881 .. 4,384 .. 1911 Py 4 per cent., but their propor- 

1801 .. 4,408 + 10-7 tion hus declined from 3,C28 to 3,560 

jgpj ^ per 10,000, wliich means that they have 

" ' “ not advanced as rapidly as the followers 

•• 3<028 — ic '2 q{ other religions. The explanation of 

1921 .. 3,500 +4-0 this Comparative stagnation during tho 

- past decade is foimd chiefly in the small 

percentage of increase exhibited by the Himalayan 

Variatioa Sub-Himalayan Divisions wbicb contain more 

per cent, than half of the Hindu population. The figures are 
EiDco 1011 . margin. The other causes w’hicli seem 

to have hampered the growth of Hindus are : (1) con- 

Indo-Gcngetic Plain West +7-2 vcrsion of large number of CImhras to Christmnity, 

(2) the separation of Silchs from the ranks of Hindus, 
•maiaj-aa .. +'8 eficcts of influcnza on the districts of Gurgaon 

Sub-Himniayati .. +*7 and Rohtak, both mainly Hindu, and, possibly, 

U,orth-Wcst Dry Area .. +0 4 (^) ^vil effccts of cliild marriage and enforced 

— widowhood. 

The Chuhras have always been considered as the cliiof disturbing element 

• — in the return of rebgions in the Punjab 

Actual nnmheroi ott ttccount of the flexibility of their reli- 

Chuhras, Mu'ciue gion. Special instructions w'cre issued at 

an inzba is. the present census to return all Chuhras 

8=i>pon. _) decrease, wlio did not profcss Christianity or Islam 

1011 . 1021 . Ptindus but in spite of these precau- 

tions, the figures in the margin show that 
Hindus have lost 81,229 Chuhras. Chuhras 

„ , are found throughout the provinces and 

Hindu .. 780,915 708 .GStj -81,220 jg ^0 bclicVC that 

Musatman ,. 303,718 374,015 -18,773 they did not multiply, pori passu, with 

Sibb .. 73,100 1 C 0 , 70 C + 33,540 of the population. Taking the 

I 1 . increase (5*7 per cent.) shown by tho 

population at large, into account, the net calculated loss suflered by Hindus in 
Chuhras amounts to 90,704 persons. The above loss seems to be duo partly to 
real conversions to Christianity, which shows an abnormal increase in the number 
of its Indian followers, and partly to the registration of Cbuliras as Mazbabi Sikhs. 
There is no sharp line of distinction between Sikhism and Hinduism, and it was 
-due to tills that in 1911, 44,000 persons described themselves as Sikh-Hindus. 
The change in the political atmosphere of the Punjab during the past decade 
has led Sikhs to separate themselves from the ranks of Hindus with the result 
that very few persons returned themselves as Sikh-Hindus at the present census. 
It seems probable that many Siklis who were classed as Hindus at the former 
census have returned themselves as Sikhs at the present one. Again, the districts 
of Gurgaon and Rohtak suffered hea^ily from the ravages of the influenza epi- 
demic in 1918. The death rate from influenza in these districts was estimated 
as 123 and 96 per mille, respectively. The percentage of Hindus to the total 
. population in Rohtak and Gurgaon is 82 and 07 respectively. It is also some- 
times argued that the prevalence of early marriage and enforced widowhood 
have made the Hindus less prolific than other communities, but the evidence for 
such belief requires careful sifting. The growth of the Hindu population has 
been largest in the North-West Dry Area (9*4 per cent.) wbicb contains a large 
'proportion of Musalmans, while the Himalayan Division which is exclusively 
Hindu shows a *7 per cent., increase only, though both the areas were affected 
more or leas equally by influenza and recruitment for the great war. 



Actual number ot 
Chuhras, Mu«alhf 
and Mozbabi*!. 

(4-)incn’a''o 

HcKpon. 

1011. 

1021. 

— ) decrease. 

Hindu 

780,01C| 

708,080' 

-81,229 

Musalman . . 

303,718’ 

374,015 

-18,773 

Silh 

73,1 CO 

lCG,70f 

4-33,549 

population at ' 

large, into account, the 
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• In tliis connection I am indebted to Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, I. E. S., who, . 

during a part of tbe war wag stationed as Recruiting Officer in Ludhiana, a central 
Sikh district, for some interesting observations. Mr. Garrett writes : — 

“ily experience during 1917 and 1918 in Ludhiana and the adjacent territories was 
that there were a large number of families of the Hindu Zamindar class of which those 
members who had enlisted in the Army had, as a matter of course, become Sikhs. Those 
who in the ordinary course of events would have stayed at homo did not do so. ‘\\Tien, 

»is a result of the intensive recruiting at the later -stages of the war, the latter were 
induced to join Up, they too became Siklis. This developed into any ordinary Hindu 
■of the zamindar class being taken by Sikh Recruiting Officers on condition of his becoming 
a Sikh. I have no figures by me but I know from memory that it was almost a daily 
occurrence for — ^say — ^Ram Chand to enter our office and leave it as Ram Singh — Sikh 
recruit. So much so that the local Hindu Recruiting Committee protested that their 
returns were being adversely affected. It would be worth while enquiring from other 
ex-Recruiting Officers whether such was their experience, but my colleague, Mr. Crump, 
nnd myself often commented on the matter and both agreed that the Sikh returns at the 
next census would be affected by it. It would further bo interesting to ascertain how far 
these converts have relapsed after their brief period, of military service. Convension on 
other than military grounds jirst before the war was not common. I have scon allusions, 

■quoted in the Introduction to my new Edition of Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, to 
the apathy of the Khalsa on the subject. ” 

93. It bas been stated that Hinduism includes monotheists, polytheists 
■and pantheists. The explanation to this variety oi rebgious bebefs and social sects, 
practices is generally based on the theory that the ancestors of Hindus were im- 
migrants from Central Asia, and that Hinduism, which was originally a pure 
and simple creed, has had to compromise with the Animism of the population, 
amongst whom it spread by accepting several of its godlings and superstitions. 

The explanation, hotvever, loses some force on account of the probable absence of 
any organised missionary activity, among the Hindus, at the early stage of their 
history. Moreover, compromise implies selection and rejection and the existence 
-of some agency entrusted with the duty of the selection. As a fact, however, we 
find that Hinduism has exercised very little selection, and that it practically covers 
all the beliefs and customs which prevail amongst the tribe who are included within 
its pale. Again, the very theory which forms the basis of this line of argimient has 
been doubted by a learned Inffian Scholar*, who has showm that there is no expres- 
sion in the Vedas reminiscent of a foreign homeland, such as is likely to be met 
with in the literature of an iimnigrant race. According to tliis authority the 
higher forms of Hinduism are evolved from the lower ones, rather than other 
way about. This argument is now generally accepted by educated Hindus and 
afiords an explanation of the origin of certain social customs. If this view is 
accepted Hiuduism will have developed on rather imusual lines. Im other re- 
ligions the line of evolution seems to have been from polytheism to monotheism, 
but in Hinduism it was probably from polytheism to the higher pantheism. 

It is very difficult to trace the growth of sects in Ilinduism. As pointed 
•out above it has no settled creeds which are obhgatory on every Hindu. It does 
not prescribe any uniform standard for the innumerable sects and castes winch 
bear its name. However, there are three ways of salvation recognised by the 
Hindu rebgious philosophers, namely, the way of Imowledge, the way of faith 
•and the way of service, and the two broad divisions into wliich Hindus can he 
dirided seem to have sprung up from the difference in the relafivc importance to 
be attached to these three ways.- The followers of the great Philosopher Saiikara- 
•charya mamtain, that the Sipprcrae Being is the only Reality and f.hat the 
phenomenal universe is Maya, and that salvation comes only from the realisation 
■of this fact. They give, in other words, a subordinate position to faith and service. 

The followers of Ramanuja, Madhva and Vallubhacharya refute the doctrine of 
the non-reality of the phenomenal universe, and lay more stress on faith and 
service than on Icnowledge. The Hindus may he divided as pointed out in para. 

164 of the Punjab Census Report of 1911 into (1) the followers of Vaislmava, 

12) the orthodox grihastis, (3) the uneducated masses, (4) the followers of reformers 
whoso doctrines do not conform to the principles of either school of thought, and 
(6) saint worshippers. The sects which fall under tliese groups are fully des- 
cribed iu the Pimjab Reports of the previous censuse.s, and need no further remark. 


UcIetTod to page 406 of Uic Indian Year Book for lOlS, 
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Variation 
In Sects. 


94. 


The figures of sects returned are given in the margin according to the- 

system of grouping adopted in 1911. Near- 
ly 84 per cent, of the Hindu population in 
the provinces has been registered under the 
head “ Sanatan Dharm.” The word ordi- 
narily means orthodox Hindu, but what 
partierdar form of doxy is to be considered 
orthodoxy is not clear. The phrase ia 
chiefly used in opposition to the Arya 
SamaJ, and in all probability denotes the 
number of persons who were averse to the 
use of the term' “ Arya.” Thus the figurea 
under the head Sanatan Dharm include 
a large proportion of persons who are 
Hindus by religion, but are unable to- 
define their sects exactly. Sects of low 
caste come next in importance. The figures 
indicate that most of the members of the 
depressed classes still follow their own 
“ Gurus ” and it is only by the expansion 
of the term “Hindu” that they are brought 
within the pale of the ancient religion. The 
Aryas, or followers of the Vedic Dharm, 
rank third (2’63 per cent.) in numerical 
strength. 

Other important entries are Sarwaria 
(88,837) or Sultani, the worshippers of the 
great Saint Sultan Sakhisarwar, who settled 
down and practised austerities in the 
country round Multan ; Kabir Panthi 
(40,505), the followers of Kabir, a pupil of 
Ramanand, who was bom in 1440 A. D. 
and whose mission was generally directed 
against idolatry ; Panjprria (27,363), the 
worshippers of five saints which every 
worshipper is at liberty to select for him- 
self: Kalu Panthis (21,257), the followera 
of Kalu Bhagat, a waterman (kaJiar) by 
caste, who according to one version 
was the disciple of the Sikh Gm'u, Arjan, and who according to a,nother, received 
supernatural powers from an ascetic who gave him his Gudri (cloak). The 
figures under the head “ Miscellaneous ” include Sansis, Bawarias and others who 
really profess no religion. 

95. The marginal table indicates the changes in the figures of the minor 

sects under the five main heads 
since 1911. The increase per cent, 
in the number of the adherents of 
the old faith is slightly more than 
the increase shown by the Hindu 
population of the provinces. The 
apparent increase (283’9 per cent.) 
iu the number of PaMrs since 1911 
is probably due to "the inclusion 
of a number of Bairagis, Sanyasis, 
Jogis and others under the generic 
term “faldr ” at the present census., 
There has been a remarkable in- 
crease in the number of persons 
classed as Namabansis from 972 to 
5,471 :but of this increase an ex- 
planation cannot be offered. The 
figiures, however, . suggest that 
most of the minor sects are gradually 
losmg ground, probably on account 


Sects. 

Punjab, 

Delhi,. 

1, Old Sects : 

(a) Beligioiis Orders — 

4,m 

353 

Bairagi 

Udasi ♦ . 

2,061 

• - 

Faqir 

10,GOG 

• • 

Sanyasi 

1,381 

** 412 

Jogi 

2,23S 

Gorakh Panthi 

1,210 

Cl 

(6 ) Saint Worshippers — 

874 

12 

Oadu Panthi 

Gugapir 

1,812 

37,111 


Kabir Panthi 

9,394 

Kalu Panthi 

21,267 

• « 

Naniabansi 

5,471 

• • 

Pabuji 

5,347 

. . 

Panjpiria • . 

27,363 

l2,G08 

Rai Rasia . . 

14,490 

Ram Raya 

201 

• • 

Sewak Darya . . 

4,073 

• • 

(c) Orthodox Hindus — 


276,923 

Sanatan Dharm 

7,386,196 

?, Sects Woeshippinq 

AIUSALMAN SAINTS IN 

addition to their own 
Gods— 



Sarwaria 

88,837 

« • 

Shamsi 

304 

•• 

3. Sects or low Castes — 



Balmiki 

221,027 

77 

Lai Begi 

437,295 

12,690 

Ram Da'iia 

239,809 

130 

Balashahi . . 

3,330 

•• 

Retormers — 



Arya 

210,872 

12,281 

Brahmo 

298 

7 

Dev Dharm 

3,597 

. . 

Nanak Panthi 

9,716 

7 

Hadha Sawami 

2»710 

402 

5. IMisoellaneotjs — 



(a) Misccllaneons Sects . . 

20,481 

112 

(6) Castes returned ns sects 

20,429 

16 

0. DNSPECinED 

11,396 

• • 

7. Sects Analogous to 



other Religions 

4,196 

• • 


Sects. 

1911. 

1921. 

Van- 
ation 
per cent. 

ALL SECTS 

, , 

8,773,621 

9,125,202 

-f4'0 

1. Old Sects .. 


7,388,241 

7,825,027 

•b6*9 

(o) Religions Orders 


27,32C 

- 23,335 

—14*6 

Bairagi 


7,12f 

4,760 

-33*2 

Uda'^i 


2,031 

2,661 

+31*01 

Fakir 


2,763 

10,606 

+283*9 

Sanyasi 


6,C5r 

1,381 

-75*0 

dogi 


7,33f 

2,650 

-63*9 

Gorakli Panthi * 


2,4U 

1,277 

-47*1 

(6) Saint worshippers 


345, 31f 

130.573 

—69*6 

Dadu Panthi 


1,324 

386 

—70*8 

Gugapir 


4,851 

1,812 

-62*7 

Kabir Panthi 


89,264! 

46,506 

-47*9 

Kalu Pantlii 

’ j 

36,40 (' 

21,267 

-41*6 

Namahansi 


972' 

6,471 

+462*9 

Pabuji 


6,22( 

6,347 

-14*1 

Panjpiria , . 


77,68f 

27,363 

-04*8 

Rai Dasja » . 


106,771 

27,158 

-74*6 

Ram Raya 


2,001 

201 

-90 

Seu’ak Darya 


19,821 

4,073 

-79*6 

(c) Orthodox IBndns 


7,015,605 

7,662,119 

+9*2 

Sanatan Dharm 


7,015, GOf 

7,662,119 

+9*2 
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Seots. 

19IL 

1921. 

[ Van- 
1 ation 
per cent. 

2. Sects woushippino 
Mttsalman saints in 

ADDITION TO THEIR OVTN 

Gods 

232»413 

89,231 

-61-6 

Satwarifv . • « . 

230,938 

88,837 

-61*5 

Shamsi 

1,425 

394 

~72’4 

3. Sects op low castes • • 

081,311 

914,424 

-6-8 

Balmiki . . 

315,674 

221,104 

449,991 

-30*0 

Lalbcgi 

466,172 

-3-5 

Hamdasia . • 

109,465 

239,999 

+20*3 

BatoshaM . * 


3,330 

+100 

4. llErOBMEUS. 

130,195 

239,890 

+84-3 

Arya 

100,783 

223,153 

+121*4 

Brahmo 

700 

305 

1 —56*4 

Do V Dharm 

1 3,091 

3,597 

+16*3 

Nanak Panthi 

21,756 

9,723 

—55*3 

Radhasawami 

3,862 

3,112 

-19-4 

G, Misoellaneotis — 

(o) MiscoUanoous sects 

10,126 

20,593 

+103*4 

lb) Castes returned os scots 

17,715 

20,445 

+15*4 

C. Unspecified 

1,648 

11,396 

+691*6 

7. Sects ANALoaous to 

OTHER RELIOIONS 

11,964 

4,196 

-04*9 


of the spread of education among 
the masses. The decrease in the 
number of Panjpirias and Pai 
Dasias is strildng. It is difficult to 
suggest causes for the fall in the 
number of Panjpirias^ but the loss of 
Eai Dasias seems to be due to the 
absorption of Chamars into Aryas. 
The number of persons registered 
under the head “ sect vrorahipping 
Musalman saints” has gone down by 
61 ’6 per cent., as the result of the 
tendency on the part of the Hindus 
to withdraw themselves from the in- 
fluence of the Musalman pirs. The 
decline in the strength of the sects 
of low caste illustrates the process of 
conversion ivhich has been thiiming 
their ranks during the decade. The 
discussion of the figures of Aryas, 
Brahmos, and Dev Samajists will bo 

found in the following paragraphs. 

96. The Arya or Vedic Dharm sect is the outcome of the religious ^ove- 
ment founded by Swami Daya Nand Saraswati who inculcated monotheism aud*^ 
proclaimed the infallibility of the Vedas. The Aryas accept the Vedas as Divinely 
revealed and are opposed to idolatry. They also favour social reforms, such as 
the abolition of the custom of early marriage and the introduction of widow 
remarriage. In other words their aim is to purge Hinduism of what they consider 
later accretions. A full description of the tenets and rules of the sect is given in 
the Pimjab Census Reports of 1891 and 1911, and needs no addition. 

The strength of the members of the Samaj has been steadily increasing 
from 1877 when the Samaj was foimded. In 1891, the adherents of the Samaj 
numbered 14,030 (8,103 males and 5,927 females). In 1911 the total number of 
Aryas was found to be 100,846 (57,956 males and 42,890 females). In 1901 
separate statistics for Aryas were not prepared and hence the number cannot bo 
ascertained. The number now recorded under one or the other of the following 

denominations : — ^Arya, Vedic and Vedic 
Dharm is sho^vn in the margin. The 
increase in the number of Aryas seems to 
be largely due to the new process of prose- 
lytisation Icnown as Shuddhi introduced 
by the members of the Arya Samaj. The 
majority of the converts are drarni from 


Aryas returned in 
Punjab and Delhi as 

Persons. 

1 

Males. 

j 

Females, 

Sects of Hindus 

223,153 

124,852 

98,301 

Sects of Sikhs 

16 

8 

7 

Total 

223,108 

124,860 

93,308 


converts from Hinduism to Christianity or Islam and the reclamation of the 
depressed classes. The theory of the submergence of caste in the Arya community 
appeals most to the lower classes, who look to the new system to raise their social 
status and to put them on the same footing as the higher classes. The conclusion 
is not inconsistent with the change in the numbers of persons who returned their 
caste as Aryas in 1911 and 1921. In 1911 only 213 persons were recorded as 
Aryas by caste ■while in 1921 the number returned under this head is shovn in 
Table XIII (caste or tribe) as 50,884. The latter number probably includes a 
considerable number of low castes, who were allowed to return their castes as 
Arya, as the result of the eft’orts of the Shuddhi Sabha, Hosliiarpur, and of the 
Arya Prati Nidhi Sabha, Pimjab. 

The followers of Vedic Dharm have been registered in all the districts and 

States of the provinces except the following : — 
Dujana, Bashahr, .Tubbal, Loharu, Bilaspur and 
Suket. The districts where the Samaj has made 
great headway are noted in the margin. Rohtak 
is the only district which for the first time figures 
in the census records as the centre of tlie Ar 3 ’a 
Movement. The caste which has supplied the 
largest number of Aryas in this district is that of the 
Jat (23,995). 


District. 

Humber of 
Aryas. 

Rohtak . . 

27,089 

Kanial 

13,312 

Lahore . • 

12,254 

Gurdaspur 

30,643 

S.alkot . • 

34,9tG 

Delhi • * • • 

12,2Sl 
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Braluno. 


BovSamaJ. 


] 

Difltiiets, 1 

Urban 

Area. 

Kural 

Area. 

Laboro 

107 

4 

Simla 

24 


Montgomery •. 

15 

7 

Hissar « • « » 

10 

2 

iSficiktnjpufa .* 

IS 

. . 

Kawalpindi . • ^ . 

iO 

• « 

SialkoE .. 

8' 

, , 

Kohfak . k . . 

5 


Ambala . * 

4 

. , 

Oujranwala . . 

i 4 

, , 

<3ujrat . * 

1 

1 

• ■ 


97. Tixe number of Btabmoa returned in both tbe provinces is 305, or 396 
less than in 1911, a fact which indicates that the movement is losing ground. 
The actual number, however, cannot be taken as showing the extent to 
which the doctrines have ceased to attract fresh recruits. As noticed in 1911 
Brahmos are not considered as outcastes from Hindu society, and find no difficidty 
in stepping back to the folds of orthodoxy, and thus the progress made, from time 

to time, in the numerical strength of the body is 
counteracted. Again, with the spread of English 
education and the inculcation of social reforms 
which formed the chief aim of the Samaj, the 
modernist Hindu feels no necessity to separate 
himself from the ranks of his co-religioniats and 
enrol himself aS Brahmo. Those who still declare 
themselves aS Brahmo come mostly from towns, 
as appears from the statement drawn up in the 
margin for districts of the Punjab. The castes from 
which the members of this sect are chiefl.y recruited 
are Brahman (82), Khatri (74), Axora (37), Ohirath 
(18), Ahir (12) and Jat (10). 

_ There are three sections of Brahmos, viz., the Adi Samaj, the Nababidhan 
Samaj, and the Sadharan Samaj. The A^ Samaj condemns idol worship, but 
favours the maintenance of the caste system so far as it does not conflict with 
religious beliefs. It practically adheres to the doctrines preached originally by 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of the Brahmo Samaj. Its members style 
themselves Theistic Hindus, the chief difierence between them and other Hindus 
being that they are Monotheists. The Hababidhan Samaj which Owes its origin 
to Keshab Chandra Sen is less conservative and more eclectic. They consider 
the scriptures of other religions as sacred as well as their o'wn. The most enlighten- 
ed and advanced section is Sadharan Samaj, which discards caste distinctions 
and advocates the raising of the status of women. 

98. As is well loiown, this Samaj was founded in 1887 by Slui Pandit. 
Sattyanand Agnihotri who is also called “ Shxi Dev Guru Bhagwan ” and “ The 
Dev Atma.” He declared that his life mission was to bring the reign of Truth 
tod Goodness into ti^ world by bringing changes into tbe minds and heart of 
rnanldnd. When Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan proclaimed his life mission he had a 
Smcere belief in the existence of “ God,” which he received from his ancestors, 
and this belief he held for about 12 years thereafter. But with the gradual evolu- 
tion of Ms attachment to the ideals of Truth and Goodness, he found this belief 
to be entirely groundless, and renounced it in 1894, just as he had done in the case 
bf various other beliefs wMch he had acquired from his early surroundings, A full 
account was given in the last census report to which the reader is referred for 
complete information regarding the teaching and development of the Samaj. 

The Samaj has done very useful work during the decade in the spread of 
moral and literary education among the masses and the mtroduction-..of jna„ny 
social reforms. As many as 5,156 persons are reported to have "pledged them- 
selves to refrain from one or more such evils as dishonest dealing, bribe-taldng, 
theft, repudiation of debts and deposits, gambling, and the use of intoxicants. 
Scores of persons are said to have made reparation of ,wrongs (Hani Parishodh) 
m various ways. In 1917 the Government made over to the Dev Samaj for 
reformation two settlements of crinmal tribes in the Sialliot district. The efficient 
maimgement of the Dev Samaj claims to have brought about remarkable changes 
m the lives of these notoriously criminal people. On the literary ,side the 
bama] nas opened 16 new schools, one High school for boys, 4 schools for the de- 
pressed classes, 4 schools for criminal tribes, 3 Primary and one Middle school 
mr boys,_ and 4 Primary and Middle schools for girls, during the last 10 years 
Ihe special characteristic of these schools is that along with inteUectiial education 
moral trammg is imparted m them. A new college named the Ramsulch Das 

opened at 3?erozepore by an esteemed member of 

S iSTffiT’’ “ 

in tlie provinces wjio returned tlieir 
jrehgion as such at the census was 3,597, as against 3,094 m 1911. The districts 
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and States registering tlie largest numbers are Ambala (778), Ferozepore (358), 
Sialkot (140), Lyallpiu’ (406), Patiala (428) and' Babawalpur (1,493). There is, 
however, reason to believe that the number ot followers of this Samaj is much 
greater than appears from- the census returns. Thus in' Lahore which is the 
centre of the movement the number has fallen from 133 to 71, which suggests a 
possible want of accuracy of tbe returns. - Again' in the Delhi 'Province none has 
Ibeen returned imder this head — a very questionable result. The members of the 
Samaj belong to a number of difierent castes, the most strongly represented being 
Bania, Arora, Jatj Bawaria, Khatri, Saini and Brahman. ' 

' Section VI. — Sikhs. 

99. It is very difficult to define Sikhism because it is not sharply divided 
from Hinduism as regards religious beliefs. The Silrhs, like the Hindus, believe sikh. ’ 
in the transmigration of the soul, the law of Karma, and in the three modes of 
attaining union mth the Supreme Being.; The faith owes its origin to Guru Nanak, 
who flourished in the latter half of the 15th century of the ClSistian Era. Guru 

I Nanak preached that there is only one true God, he condenmed idol worship, 
proclaimed thedutility of pilgrimages, and declared that the path to salvation 
lies through good deeds combined with devotion to the Supreme Being. Thus 
Guru Nanak. strove not to found a separate religion as a revolt from Hinduism, 
but to reconcile the ancient bebefs with the purer creed. Sikhism continued to 
exist as a pacifle cult till about the end of the seventeenth century when the 
political tyranny of the Musalmans, and the social tyranny of the Hindus convert- 
ed it into a nulitant creed. The momentous change was accomplished under 
the direction of Guru Govind Singh, the tenth and the last of Gurus. His teach- 
ings did not effect any material change in the Sikh creed so far as religious princi- 
.ples'were concerned, but he tried to organise the Sikhs into a separate nation, 
and with this object ordained on them the observance of certain rules of conduct, 
and insisted on a definite ceremony of initiation (Pahol). The Sikh believer was 
required, besides accepting the rehgious doctrines of the earlier Gurus, to wear 
long hair and refrain from smoldng. These two distinguishing features were taken 
as a standard for judging between Hindus and Sikhs at the Census of 1891. The 
rule was retained at the Census of 1901. 

The dif&culties experienced in the practical application of the definition 
led to its modification in 1911. In 1911 the statement of the persons enumerated 
regarding religion was accepted without question. The same rule was repeated 
at the present census because the term “ Sikh ” includes not only those who 
follow the ordinances of Guru Govind Singh, i.e., Kesdharis, but also Sahjdharis. 

. Both sections accept the tenets held by the Gurus and embodied in the Granth, 
and being strict monotheists repudiate the authority of the Vedas. 

100. The local distribution of Sikhs is illustrated by the map 
below. More than half the total popvfiation of Silchs in the Punjab and Delhi 
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/Census. 

Actual 
number 
of Sikhs. 

VAI11AT102? rin 
CENT. IN 

lotal 
Sikhs, popu- 

^ Jation, 

1881 . . 

1,700,105 



1891 .. 

1,819,371 

+8-4 

+10-1 

1901 

2,112,806 

+13*7 

+6’3 

1911 

2,883,729 

+37-1 

—2*2 

1921 ..i 

3,110,06C 

+7*8 

+5-7 


provinces, Jives (in the: Indo-,Gangetic Plain West wherei, they represent. 18-3, per 
cent, of the population. .The four,chifef centres of the. Sikh popidation are Ludhi- 
ana ’and .Amritsar in. the .British Territory, and Faridkot apd .Patiala .among 
Punjab, States. In the Ludhiana , district their , relative strength ■ is 415 jier 
mtllc, of the population, while Amritsar, which is the most important centre of 
Sikh religious .activity, has 388 Sikhs to every- 1,000 of population. -.The highest 
percentage of Sikhs (44:‘2),to„the total population .is, met with m theiParidkot 
State, and Patiala follows ncict with 34-8 per cent. The other-distncts and States 
in which Sikhs are found in considerable numbers. are Ferozepore,,Jullundur, 
Nabha, Malerkotla and Kapurthala. The Silch element is fairly strong in 
(Lyallpur, Gurdaspur, Lahore, 'Sheikhupura, ‘Ambala and Kalsia. Their pro- 
portion in these districts and States ranges between 164 to 139 .per miUe . ' The 
smallest proportioni(5 per 10,000) is found inf Mandi State in the Himalayan Divi- 
.sion where Hindus predominate. ' There are no- Sikhs in Loharu, Dujana and 
i-Pataudi States. 

Variation, 101. The variation in the strength of * Sikhs from one census to another 

is shown in the margin. > It ivill be observed that 

' Sikhism has made a very marked advance since 
.Cansua. number — ° ' lo ' tu F 1881. The Sikhs now number 226,331. souls more 

of Sikbs. Sikhs, popu- 'than in 1911 — an increase of 7‘8 per cent. — whereas 

* I Musalmansand Hindus have increased only 5’5 and 

4 per cent, respectively. Sikhs have made the greatest 
1 1891 lisioisii -f- 8-4 +ib-i advance '(9-8) per cent, in the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
■■ West, where their proportionate numbers, shown 

■ 1921 s’noloec + 7-8 + 5 - 7 . in the Subsidiary Table II appended to -this Chap- 

ter, has risen since 1911 from 1,808 to 1^834 per 

10,000 of the population. - The reason for this relatively more rapid growth of 
Sikhs during the last decennium undoubtedly lies in the realisation by the* Sikhs 

of the fact that their religion is quite, in- 

dependent of 'Hinduism, and the conver- 

District or Stole. Tj TTwHl" siou to Sikhism of many of ‘the depressed 

Sikh. Hindu. classes who formerly swelled the . ranks 

^^-1- I of Hindus.' The- districts and States in 

juUuudur .. .. - 7-7 + 2-5 ^liich the largest iucreases iu the nuiu- 

i Ludfaiona .. .. .+13 9 +3-2 +9 7 bcr of bikhs have occucred are shown m 

.■AmnSa?™ !! {! + 13-0 ’’+ 5-5 the margin. The closer examination of 

iOurdo'.pur +13-7 -8 9 , + 1-8 , the figures leveals that Hindus have de- 

PoriXt + 2 o ‘3 +tl ceased in the districts and states which 

Kapurthala .. .. + 18-1 —+9 +6 0 'show 4 high percentage of increase among 

— . I .. ■ ■ 1 1 Sikhs. Statistics -of conversion are not 

— available but the figures of Sikh 

Hindu. Musaiman. Sikh. Chuhxas and Mazh abis registered in 

District. the districts of Ferozepore and 

1911 1921 1911 1921 1911 1921 Amritsar suggest that untouchables 

are being fast absorbed into Sildiism 

Ferozepore ..91,033 99,269 13,203 4,221 3,.'!4G 13,529 the resifit of the efforts of the 
Amntaar .. 97,347 85,336 984 34 6,360 14,125 Sikh preachers. The other contribu- 

; L_ 1 — tory causes are possibly the fre- 
quency of mdow remarriage, less disparity in the ages of husband and 'v\ife and 
consequently a higher birth-rate. Separate vital statistics for Sikhs are not available 
so that these causes cannot be examined in detail. 

o’ 102._ The history of the Sikh religion shows that till the time of the 9th 

• Guru, Sikhism was never treated as a separate religion and its followers were not 
regarded as belonging to p alien religion by Hindus. A new form of baptism.was 
, introduced by Guru Govind Singh, which laid the foundation of a new sect in the 

Sildi religion. The Guru explained the doctrines of Ms new Khalsa religion to 
tae Sikhs -who were invited to attend the great Bisakhi fair at Anandpur in the 
year 1699. Thus “since the time of Baba Nanak, Charanpahol has been customary. 
Men drank the -waiter in. whichthe Gurus had washed their feet, a custom which 
kd to great humility ; but the Khalsa can now only be maintained as a nation 
by bravery and sldll in arms. I now institute the custom of baptism by water 
stirred with a dagger, and change my followers from Sikhs to Singhs or Lions. 


District or State. 


Jnltadur 
I Ludhiana 
Foro7xtporo 
'' Amritsar 
J ’Gurdaspur 
Kalsja 
^'’aridkot 
Kapurthala 


VABIATION PER 
SINCE 1911 1 
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+r:/o 

-7*7 

« +13 9 

+3*2 

+15*3 

+11*9 

+13*0; 

-3*4 

+13*7 

-8 9 

+28*1 j 

-6*1 
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+3*3 

+18*ll 
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Hindu, 

Musalman. 

Sikh. 

District. 

1911 j 

1921 

1011 j 

1921 

1911 

1921 

Ferozepore 

Amritsar 

91,033 

97,347 

93,269 

85,330 

13,203^ 

984 

4,221 

34 

3,546 

6,360 

13,529 

14,125 
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••iThey srfio.accept the jaectar , of the !^ahol 3liall;.be,, changed, before yqiu: very eyes 
f from; i ackals- into liona..ahd shall . obtam' empirq in, tHs world and" blfss . hereafter, 
'■•'liet all embrace' .one creed and obliterate difierences of, religion. ,Let,nd one deem 
-.himself. superior to another. ( Let .none. pay. heed to the' Ganges, and other places 
'-of. pilgrimages. iLet, men. of thejfqur castes, receive. my baptispa,,‘eat 'oiit ofohe 
^^shj'and feel no idis^st or .contempt for one ajpother.” ..The Guru ordained that 
Ihis followers should. wear the follo's^g articles, viz., Kes (long hair),';Kanga (a comb), 
sffirpan (a. sword),fKachh (8horh;drawers), and Kara (steel bracelet). ' Those who 
<iid . not. accept the Guru’s.baptism .were termed Sahidharia, thus spUttihg Sikhism 
'.into two, broad divisions (1) Khalsas, .,(2). Sahidhafis! ,,The , tenth .'Guru 'when 
- hard pressed . by the-,Emperor Aurangzeb, settled himself in' , l^dia’r,f Hyderabad 
''State) where he happened to, baptise one Madho Das, a, Bairagi ascetic. Madho Das, 
'.Icnown.also.as Banda, was recognised by Sil^s as their leader oh the death of the 
(Guru. vHe, proclainqed,. himself as. the eleventh Guiu and reintroduced the old 
.custom, of Ghararipahol,”. and baptised a,, large number of .Sikhs in this forrh. 
iK majority, of the Sikhs;. however, did not accept the change and the result was, 
A. that four sub.-sects arose. in the , Khalsa. religion, viz., . (l) Sikhs) . (2) ’Mazhabi 
Bilchs, (3) Tat Khalsas and (4) Bandia Khaisas- 

i The other, important' sub-sects of -Khalsa are ,. Akali3 and Kukas. The 
-word “.Akali'” ^literally means a God worshipper. Opinions difier as to the 
foundation of this sect. Some say that Ajit Singh was its founder, while others 
, trace -itsb growth .to Guru Govind Singh’s days. .The blue dress of the Alrali is 
. said to have been suggested by a piece of blue cloth preserved by Guru Govind 
■'Singh in memory. of his troubles, as a'remnant of the dress which he wore in imi- 
f. tatioh of the robe of a Musalman saint, when he tried to escape from the Anand- 
,pur. Fort,;. where he .was besieged by the Mohammadan Army. The sect cf 
Akalis-.has long been , known as a militant organisation. Their headquarters 
.were the. Alcal Bunga at. Amritsar, and they claimed the leadership of the 
••.;Elhalsa. 


The Kuka sect was founded by one Bulaka Singh, an Udasi, of Hazro in 
: the Attock District. The doctrines were preached nfter the death of the fomider 
by Earn Singh, a carpenter of Ludhiana, district, who declared himself an incar- 
'. nation of: Guru Go vmd Singh. The Kukas difEer from ordinary. Sikhs in the 
, manner of wearing the turban, and in carrying a necklace or woollen cord, divided 
..into knots which serve as beads for prayer. They may be regarded as a pmitani- 
cal. Sikh sect. , In .addition to .thebe sects thbre are two principal ascetic orders, 
namely Ddasi and Hirmala. The 'Udasi sect was founded by Baba Siri Chand, 
the son of Guru ,Nanak, who. is alleged to have been a born Yogi. Siri Chand 
..^was not installed on the Gaddi after the death of his father, but he was recognised 
.('as a.leader' and prophet by the Udasis, who refused to acknowledge Angad, who 
..was elected to succeed Nanak, as a Guru. Under the leadership of Siri Chand, 

' .IJdasis gathered enormous strength . and formed themselves into a purely ascetic 
orher. - The .Udasis are not. .uniform in' ’their outward ‘appearances. Some wear 
long hair, . some have matted locks, while others shave their head and beard. The 
/ Nirmalas allege that their order was ’fbunded by Guru Nanak hiinself. 

^ 103. The.'statemeht given in the margin shows the numerical^ strength of strength 

the diSerent sects returned in the pro- 
vinces under the two main divisions — 
Kesdhari andSahjdhari. It will appear 
that Kesdhari constitute the bulk of 
Sikh population, i. e., about 92 per 
cent. of. the total population of the 
Sikhs. The Sahjdharis represent 7 per 
cent, of the Sikh population. The .^s- 
tricts where their number is largest are 
Montgomery (36,845), JuUvmdur (29,282) 
and Hoshiarpuf (23,492). The remaining 
one per cent, , is made . up , of the secte 

_ 7 ' ..... Am' mAI.* Am a m ^ 


Sseta. 

Kesdhari. 

Sahjdhari. 

<J3vind Singh . * 

. 42 ,fi 78 

1.613 

Hazuri ^ 

‘ 246.384 

Kuka Namdhari 

4.037 


Mazhabi ‘ ‘ . . 

, 2 . 30 d 

• • 

Nihang 

Nanak Panthi ' . . 

’ s.g.M 
22,486 

‘ 14,179 

Panjpiria •. 

-Ram Da^ia .. 

\ •' 4.592 
10 , 56 S 

*’ . 209 

Radhagawami ' .. 

. * • / 

‘ 378 

;Uam Rai ' " ’ 

. 605 

• • 

-SirWaria 

i 14,252 

, 2,383 

‘ Tat K^laa 

531 , 2 Dj 


j.XJdagi * ♦ « # • 

'.776 

66 . 

Unspecified , . , . . 

1 , 932,386 

209,770 

. Total 

, . 2 , 876,320 

, 228 , 593 . 

♦ ^ -T-V • y 


laheous sect's', Sadhu'(575),NifmalaI112), 
Narahka;ri.'(21)) Giilab Dasi (74), Baba 


Eanthi (22) and ‘ Ajhrabti"(l6). Among Kesdhans the Tat Khalsas,. Hazuris, 
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and Kanak Panthis occupy prominent positions. The Patiala State bemg a Sikh 
State has the largest percentage oi Tat Khalsas. The terra though ori^aBy 
designed to denote the followers of Guru Govind Singh in opposition to the Bandia 
Khalsa, seems to have lost its historic significance, as the word Kesdhan is con- 
sidexed comprehensive enough to include the staunch disciples of Guru Govind 
Sino-h. It is for this reason that wo find that in Amritsar, which is the principal 
centre of the Sikh religion, Sikhs have registered themselves under the general 
head “ Kesdharis.” Hazuria are both Sahidharxs and Kesdharis, the number 
being 24G.384 Kesdharis, and I,GI3 Sahjdharis._ Hazuris follow the behests of 
Guru Govind Singh, and the appellation (as described in para. 219 of tbo Pun}ab 
Census Report 1911) is used for those who have been initiated at Hazur 
Sahib, in Hyderabad, Deccan, where the tenth Guru breathed his last. The 
Nanak Pantliis number 22,48G Kesdliaris, and 14,179 Sahidbaiis. Etymolo- 
gically the term covers all Sikhs, because the iaitb owes its origin to Guru Kanak, 
but in its popular sense it designates those persons who have not particularly 
attached themselves to the tenets of other Giunis. The only_ sect worth noticing 
under the head Sahjdhari is “ Sarwaria.” The distinguishing characteristic of 
the adherents of this sect is that they do not eat Jhatlca meat. 

104. The variation in the different seels since 1911 is worked out in the 

marginal statement. 
iion^"vc"t In 1911, there wore 
cent. 2,048,014 Kesdliaris ; 

there arc now2,876,820, 

of whom 1,992,SEG re- 
corded themselves as 
-ao-4 such without mention- 
ing any sub-sect. Tho 
Sahidbaiis now aggre- 
-r,v 7 228,589 as against 

an-4 450,823 m 1911. ThuB 
Z^l\ compared vith 1911 
G4-4 figures Kesdharis 
"gyg show an increase of 
19‘4 per cent, while 
Zlyl Sahidharis present a 
-io s loss of 49' 3 per cent. 

in their rcspeci-ive 
—m-s Btrengths. 

-icM The abnormal in- 
crease in the number 

I of Kesdharis seems 

to be mainly the result of ticcretion from the ranlcs of Sahjdharis and Hindus. 

The conclusion is Iiome out if we com- 
pare tho figures of Kesdharis and 
Sahjdharis for districts and Stales which 
show the largest decreases in tbo 
strength of Sahjdharis. The figures are 
noted in the margin. It appears that 
the separatist movement, which" was 
held largely responsible in 1911 for tho 
increase in the number of Sikbs and 
for a corresponding decrease in tho 
followers of Hinduism, has done a good 
deal_ during the past decade in popu- 
larising the tenets of Guru Govind Singh. 
The activities of Khalsas in spreading 

their religious doctrines were first 

• observed at the end oi the 19th century when a Singh Sabha was organised in 
.^^ritsar City. Its members were then reported to be busy, not only in tho city 
but also m rural areas, inculcating the principles of the Sikh faith and urging the 
necessity of a separate rehgious and political existence. A new movement was 
started by the rat Khalsa between the years 1906 and 1912, which established a 


DisiTict or City. 

SAIUDnARI. 

KrsnirARr, 

ion. 

1921. 

1911, 

1921. 

Amiiala 

’ 

12,052 

G.OOC 

82,333 

01,420 

Hoshiarpur 

48,499 

28.4W 

85,354 

109,375 

Jullundur 

42,177 

29,282 

133.718 

170,838 

I.tidfiiana 

17,020 

5,597 

189,520 

230,124 

Ferozoporo 

15,247 

5,112 

240,325 

297,047 

Amritsar 

(1,140 

1,508 

240,757 

285,436 

Gurdaspur 

9,074' 

5,461 

111,383 

132,092 

Smlkot 

10,090' 

6,040 

65.061 

68,408 

Lyallpur 

24,875! 

7,980 

121,270 

1 152,827 

Kapurthala 

12,510' 

^ 7,148 

41,759 

[ 56,926 

JIalofkotia . . 

3,729, 

349 

17,287 

' 21.479 

Pat] ala • . 

67,163 

7,532 

465,119 

1 514,774 

Jmd 

1,152 

85 

21,414 

i 27,932 


Sccta, 

Stuekcti 
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1021. 
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central institution called tlie “Chief Khalsa Dewan.” The objects of this Associa- 
tion are fully described on page 157 of the Punjab Census Report, and need not be 
recapitulated. It had its branches in nearly all districts and States of the Punjab, 
and its scope was Hmited more or less to social and religious organisation and 
reformation. It is due to the untiring zeal of the members of this religious body 
that the Tat Khalsa show an increase of 54’4 per cent., whereas other minor sects 
have lost their separate existence. The third association which is of recent birth 
is Imown as “ Sharomani Gurdawara Parbandhak Committee.” It is an un- 
registered body and its aims and objects are declared to be (1) to arrange for the 
management of the Sikh Shrines in accordance with the principles of Silrhism and 
Panthak Jathedari, (2) to introduce and maintain the Guru doctrines in all the 
Gurdawaras, (3) to provide, if necessary, and to make arrangements for the 
imparting of religious and moral education. The Committee chiefly represents 
the Akab sects, but has received support from Sikhs generally in its campaign 
for the control of Sikh shrines, in which it has attained a considerable measure of 
success. 

Section V. — Christians. 

105. The map printed below shows the local distribution of Chris- 
tians. There are now 346,269 Christians in the provinces, or 13 per mtWe oi Christians. 



of the total poptilation. Of these 7' 6 per cent, belong to European and allied 
races, 1'4 per cent, are Anglo-Indians, and 91 per cent. Indian Christians. 
Nearly half the total- number of Christians are found in the districts and States 
of the Indo-Gangetic Plain West, chiefly in Gujranwala, Lahore and Sheilihupura, 
where their proportion per ten thousand of the population ranges between 448 and 
411. Next in importance comes the Sub-Himalayan tract which contributes 
more than one-third of the total Christian population of the provinces. The 
districts of this tract in which they are chiefly settled are Sialkot and Gurdaspur, 
where they constitute 7 and 4 per cent., respectively, of the population. The 
districts in the North-West Dry Area which contain a fair proportion of Christians 
are Lyallpur, Shahpur and Montgomery. Proportionately the greatest number of 
Christians is found in the Simla district (84 per cent.), and the smallest in the 
Dera Ghazi Khan district (1 per 10,000) in British Territory. No Christian was 
returned in Dujana, Pataudi, Jubbal and Loharu States. 
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V’arbUon. 


106. 


The Christian community has almost doubled itself duimg the last de- 
cade. While in 1911 there were 199,761 
Christians in both the provinces, the 
number now registered is 846,259, or 73‘3 
per cent, more than in 1911. The inset 
table gives the variation exhibited by the 
difierent racial sections of the Christian 
population since 1911. There has occur- 
red an actual decrease in European Christ- 
ians which is probably due to the reduc- 
tion of the British Army in India, and to 
diminished commercial activity. As 
would appear from the figures noted in 
the margin, the decrease is mostly con- 
fined to the districts containing Military 
Cantonments. It may also be possibly 
due to some extent to the -partial re- 


Baco or Nationality. 

1911. 

1921, 

Variation 
I)cr cent. 

All races 

Europeans and allied 
races . . • • 

Anglo-Indians, 

Indian Christians • . 

150.751 

32,278 

3,-170 

103,001 

3-10,259 

20,313 

4,015 

315,031 

73’3 

-~18‘5 

41-3 

02-1 

District, 

1 1911. 

[ __ - 

I 1921. 

‘ He crease 
; in 

strength. 

Ambala « . « • 

Jullundur 

Ferozopoto . . . * 

litthoro 

Smlkot . . . * 

Bawalpindi . , 

i 

C,9U 
1.285 
2,003 
4,790' 
2,287, 
1 7,054 

1 1 

1,403 

764 

1,224 

3,847 

1,800 

G,22G' 

4,811 

621 

874 

919 

487 

828 


. Rrentfh ol 
sect;. 


placement of Europeans by Indians in both the higher and subordinate services. 

The increase in the number of Anglo-Indians, as compared with 1911, is, 
in all probability, partly due to sonie Anglo-Iirdians who recorded themselves as 
Europeans at the last census, having returned themselves under their proper 
designation, and partly to a growing tendency among Indian Christians to pass 
themselves ofi as Anglo-Indians. The above mentioned facts are proved by the 
increase registered in Anglo-Indians in the age group 30 and over, which is 
602, or more than one-third of the total increase shown by this commrmity within 
the last ten years. 

The great rise in the number of Indian Christians betw’een 1911 and 1921 
affords a strildng indication of the increase in missionary activity during the 
decade. In 1881 the total number was 3,790. In 1891 Indian Clrristians 
numbered 19,547, and a decade later the number rose to 37,980. The increase 
siuco 1901 has been more than maintained, and the present census shows 
315,031, or an increase of 311,235, since 1881. 

The districts and States in which Christianity has made the greatest develop- 

mo7it during the decade are named in the 
margin. The increase in Hissar, Rohtak 
and Kamal districts is due mainly 
to the zeal and activit}’^ of the Slethodist 
Episcopal Mission. In Kapnrthala the 
increase appears to be the w'orlc of the 
Punjab Mission of the American Presby- 
terian Church. In Gujrat and Amritsar 
the Church of Scotland Mission, and the 
Church Missionary Society have done 
useful work. lu Montgomery several missions are reported to have brought 
about the result, the chief among them bemg the Associated Pteformed Presby- 
terian Mission. 

^7. Detailed figures for the Christian sects are given in Imperial Table 

XV, and the totals for the provinces are 
noted in the margin. The Presbyterians 

constitute the buUc of the Christian 

population of the Punjab, representing 
’c.937 40 per cent, thereof. Out of 134,063 
followers of this sect found in both 
the provinces, 1,349 or 1 per cent, are 
Emopeans, 110, or less than 1 percent, 
are Anglo-Indians, and 132,604, or 98 
per cent, are Indian Christians. They 
have been-returned from all the districts 
of_ the Punjab, notable exceptions 
being the Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, 
Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi 
Khan districts. The districts where 
they are found in over-whelming majority 


District or State. 

1911. 

1921. 

Absolute 

increase. 

Hissar 

273 

' " ' 

1,024 

751 

Rohtak 

334 

10,03J 

0,699 

Kamal 

982 

3,32{ 

2,338 

Kapurthala . . 

107 

l,l0f 

993 

Amritsar . . 

I 4,703 

12>77[ 

8,010 

Gujrat 

, 670 

, 2,37: 

, 1,803 

Srontgomery 

581 

104, OOS 

9,827 


Slot. 


Abyasiniati 
Anglican Communion 
Armenian 
Baptist 

Congregationalist , . 

Greek ,, ’ 

Luthciun , . I 

iliuor Protestant Donoirdna- 
tion 

Presbyterian 
Protestant (Unspecified) 
<iuakeT 

itoman CatfioUc , * ' 

Salvationist 
Syrian , , 

St’ct not returned 


Punjab. 


1 

G3»437l 

107| 

1,378 

31 

3 

3C, 

33,059] 

0,631 

133,956 

16,484 

3 

38.2it 

38,115 

21 

1,45( 


Dellu. 


1,178 


3 

2,085 

346 

407 

660 

* 2,010 

G 

** 390 
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108. The 


figures 


are Lahore,^ Sialkot, Gujranwala, Slieildiupiu-a and Montgomery. Anglicans ■ 

■come next in point of numerical strengtli to Presbyterians, numbering 69,374, 

■of whom 26 per cent, are Europeans, 4 per cent. Anglo-Indians, and about 
70 per cent. Indian Christians. The districts where they are most numerous be- 
ing Lahore (11,376), Gujranwala (10,287) and LyaUpur (10,045). Roman Catholics 
Tank third, their number being 40,225. Of these 12 per cent, are Europeans, 4 
per cent. Anglo-Indians, and about 84 per cent. Indian Christians. The important 
•centres of the- mission are the Sialkot and LyaUpur districts. The number of 
■Salvationists is almost equal to that of Roman Catholics, there being 38,123 
persons of whom 38,091 are Indians, the balance representing the number of 
European Officers in charge of the mission work in the Punjab. The largest 
number of Salvationists is fomid in Gurdaspur (16,334), LyaUpur (8,755) and 
Amritsar (6,112). Methodists number 36,044 of whom 35,667 are Indians, 331 
Europeans and 46 Anglo-Indians. They are confined mostly to the districts, of 
the Ambala and Lahore Divisions of the Punjab. Other important sects are 
Abyssinian (1), Armenians (107), Congregationalists (31), Greek (3), Lutheran (39), 

■Quaker (1), and S 3 rrian (26). 

The sects included under the heading “ Minor Protestant Denominations ” 
are the American Church of God Mission (3,944), Brethren in Christ Mission (17), 

Church of Christ Mission (1,456), Church of India (11), Mennonite Mission (123), 

•and Seventh Day Adventists (1,165). 

The entries which did not indicate any particular set of beliefs or where 
■the word “ Protestant ” was only put do^vn in the column for sects, were included 
in “ Unsectarian or Unspecified Protestants.” The detail is given on the title 
page to Table XV. 

‘ of Christian sects for 1921 are compared with those variation In 

of 1911 in the margin. There has been 
since 1911 an important increase in the 
strength of all sects except Greek, Lu- 
theran, and Quakers, the sUght decrease in ' 
which seems to be due to the absence of 
missionary organisation. Anglicans have 
increased from 53,427 to 69,374 or 29‘8 
per cent. The number of Europeans, 
however, returned under this head is com- 
paratively small, being 18,471, a decline 
of 3,778 as compared with the figures of 
1911, and the increase is made up of 638 
Anglo-Indians and 19,087 Indians. The 
decrease among Europeans is due to the 
causes discussed in paragraph 106 above. 

The districts which have shown the largest 
increases are Lahore (5,906), Amritsar 
(2,937), Sialkot (2,557) and Delhi (3,987). • 
Decreases have taken place in the dis- 
tricts of Ambala (2,546) and Rawalpindi 
{963). Armenians now aggregate 107 as against 12 in 1911. Baptists have 
increased by 1,216 during the past decade. The number of E-uropeans, however, has 
fallen from 186 to 127, but the number of Anglo-Indians and Indian members of 
this sect has increased from 1,154 to 2,429. Increases have occurred mainly in Delhi 
und in the Ambala district and Patiala State. Congregationalists show an 
increase of 6, and Greeks a decrease of 15. The number of Methodists has risen 
from 12,850 to 36,044, an increase of 180’5 per cent. An increase has occurred ■ 
among Indian Christians, chiefly in Rohtak (9,267), Lahore (5,613) and Gurdas- 
pur (2,159). The high percentage of increase under “Minor Protestant Denomina- 
tions” is due to the inclusion in this sect of 3,944 persons, who returned 
themselves as members of American Church of God Mission. The strength of 
Presbyterians has increased by 39,024 or 41-1 per cent. Notable increases have 
taken place in Jullundur (1,875), Lahore (9,626), Gujranwala (9,100) and 
Montgomery (3,471). Their number has fallen in the districts of LyaUpur 
.and Shahpur by 2,141 and 4,541, respectively, mving to the emigration of 
Indian Christians from these districts to the newly_ colonised districts of Mont- 
gomery and Sheikhupura. Roman Catholics have increased during the last ten 


S30t. 

1911. 

1921. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion 1911 
to 1921. 

All Danominations 

199,69*. 

340,259 

73'4 

Abyssinian 

, , 

1 

100*0 

Anglican Communion . . 

63,427 

69,374 

29*8 

Ar nsnian 

12 

107 

791*7 

Baptist 

1,310 
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90*7 
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39 

-66*1 
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30,044 

180*5 

Minor Protestant Deno- 
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1,479 
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93,C3£ 
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41*1 
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930 

17,044 

1732*7 

Quaker 

3 

1 

-GG-7 
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15,847 

40,225 

163*8 

S ilvationist . . 

18,073 

38,123 

110*9 

Sjrrian (Jacobite) 
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26 

2,500*0 
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538 
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years by 24,378, or 153-8 per cent. Towards this increase Anglo-Indiam 
bave ’contributed 507, and Indian Christians 25,360. The nitmber of European 
members has gone down from 6,310 to 4,821 or 23-6, per cent. The 
districts in which the largest number of converts have been secured are 
Sialkot (7,003), Montgomery (3,424) and _ Lyallpur (7,685). Salvationists 
have added 20,050 persons to their number since 1911. The increase is chiefly 
represented by Indian Christians. The nvrmber shown under “ Sects not returned” 
and “Unspecified Protestants ” is larger than in 1911 in spite of every effort 
to obtain as correct a return of the Christian Sects as possible. Missionary 
societies were asked to give slips to their converts showing the name of 
the Church to which they belonged so that uneducated Indian Christians might 
know what entry they should make, but the result was not satisfactory. 

Section VK — Minor Religions. 


Jain. 


Buddhist 


pjirsl 


Jow. 


In-*cnaUe 

beJjfs. 


109. Jainism was originally a sect of Hinduism, and even now the boundary 
line between the two religions is indeterminate. Jains- are still regarded as a 
recognised section of Hindu Society, and consequently many Jains returned them- 
selves as Jain Hindus in spite of clear instructions to the contrary. There are 
now 46,019 Jains in these Provinces, or 756 less than in 1911. The decrease 
seems chiefly to be due to some Jains having recorded themselves as Hindus. 

It is also possible that they are not so prolific as other constituents of the popula- 
tion owing to their living in towns, being engaged in sedentary occupation, and 
abstaining from nourishing food, such as meat and eggs. Nearly half the total 
number of Jains in the Punjab are settled in the districts of the Ambala Division, 
chiefly in Hissar, Kohtak and Karnal. There are 4,698 Jains in the Delhi Pro- 
vince principally belonging to the Bania class. Other districts and States of the 
Punjab which possess a fair number of Jains are Patiala (3,249), Sialkot (2,147), 
Ludhiana (1,796), Jind (1,548), Amritsar (1,375), Eerozepore (1,211), and Hoshiar- 
pur (1,079). 

There, are two main sects of Jains, Imown as Digambars and Swetambars. 
The important sub-sects are Dhundia and Sathanakwasi. About 44 per cent, of 
Jains are Digambaris, and 53 per cent. Swetambaris of all kind. 3 per cent, did 
not return any sect and were grouped under the head “ miscellaneous.” 

110. Of 5,918 Buddhists enumerated, 3,019 belong to the Kangra district 

Sh h nr 2 2,052 to Bashahr State. The rest are distri- ^ 

NaS" 10 buted in the districts noted in the margin. Their 

Stfba 541 declined from 7,690 to 5,918 since 1911, 

Fatia'a 3 the decrease is shared chiefly by the Kangra 

Delhi ^ 0 district (873), and Bashahr State (636). The de- 
crease in the Kangra district may be due to migration, but in the Bashahr Statu 
the loss seems to be part of the general decrease of 3 per cent, in the popiilat’on. 

111. The number of Parsis according to the recent census is 598 or 8-4 

Gurdaspnr 12 They are generally 

s.aikot 27 immigrants from Bombay and their principal 

47 occupation is trade. The districts and States in 
PatiMa 21 wHch thcit strength is more than 10 are noted in 

Delhi 72 the margin. The decrease in their numbers since 

1911 seems to be due to migration. 

112. The Jews, very few of whom are domiciled Indians, have decreased 
from 54 to 36. They have been chiefly recorded in Lahore (13), and Delhi (17), 
where Government Offices and hlilitary Cantonments are located. 

113. ^ The term includes aU those persons who did not profess to belong 

to any religion, but returned themselves as Atheists, Agnostics, etc. At the 
previous census they were included among Christians, but now they have been 
excluded from the Christians in Table VI, and shown separately under the instruc- 
tions of the Census Commissioner. Their number is 15 of whom 12 are Europeans 
1 Anglo-Indian, and 2 Indians. ’ 
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I, General distribution of the population by religion. II. Distribution by districts of the main religions. III. Christians, 
Number and Variation. IV, Reh^ons of Urban and Rural Population. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

General distribution of the population by reli^on. 


Religion and Locality. 
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— 22*6 

—100-9 

-54*6] 

- 100*0 


+87-8 

+225*0 


* Note.— ‘There being no entries in the earlier decade, no comparison is possible. 
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SUBSIDIARY 

Distribution by districts 


Bistrict or State and Natural Division 


Number per 10,000 of the 


MMsdlman, 


i-Ganqetid PLAiiT West (Punjab) 
Hissar 
LohatM Slate 
Bohtak 
Zhtjana State 
Guigaon 
Palaudi State 
Kamal 
JuUundur 
Kapurtliala State 
Ludhiana 
MalerlotJa Stale 
Ferozojiore 
Faridkot State 
Patiala State 
Jind State 
Nabha Sta^e 
Lahore 
Amntsar 
Gujianwala 
Shcikhupura * 


Himauiyan 



21. NaMn State 

22. Simla 

23. Simla BUI States 

24. Bilaspur Slate 

25. Kangra . * 

26. Mandi State 

27. Suket State 

28. Ohamba State 

Sub-Himalayan 

29. Ambala 

30. Kalsta State 

31. Hoshiarpur 

32. Gutdaspur 

33. Sialkot 

34. Gujrat 

35. Jhelum 

30. Rawalpindi 

37. Attochf 

North-West Dry Area . . 

35, Montgomery 

39. Shahpur 

40. Mianwali % . ♦ 

41. Lyallpur X • * 

42. Jhang 

43. Multan 

44. BahaxoaJpur Stale .. 

45. Jfazaffargarh 

\^6, Dera Ghazi Khan . . 

delV 

\ NGETio Pbatn West 
Inuo Q\hi 


Note. — * Bheikhupura figures for 1911, 1901, 1891 and 1881 are 
t Attook figures for 1901, 1891 and 1881 am included in Jhelum 
Mianwah and Lyallpur figures for 1891 and 1881 ire not 
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StTBSIDUEY TABLE 


TABLE 11. 

6f the main reiigioni. 


POPULATIOH -fTHO AbB 


OMiilidn, 

Join. 

8iih. 

1021. 

1911. 

19()1. 

1891. 

1881, 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

12 

13 

14 

15 " 


17 


B 


21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

2G 

185 

88 

27 

21 

14 

18 



20 

21 

1,216 

1,192 

849 


GO 

133 

.. 


• * 

•• 

16 


B 


•• 

1,238 

.. 

* * 

.. 

.. 

129 

53 

18 

14 

12 

32 

35 

35 

84 

86 

1,834 

1,808 

1,34C 

1,266 

1,36H 

123 



.. 



.. 




l,9l6 





13 

3 

3 

3 

1 

72 

72 

77 

73 

65 

558 

' 478 

366 

285 

4U 

, . 

. , 

, , 

, . 

. . 

9 


6 

, , 

8 



, . 


. . 

mm 


1 

1 

1 

91 

81 

81 

81 


8 

3 

1 

3 

r 

'* 19 

iS 

4 

2 

" 1 


45 

62 

' 66 

6^ 

’* 14 

5 

2 

1 

2 

* 2 


6 

i . 

, , 

4 


42 

47 

63 

45 





. , 

41 

12 

13 

2 

1 

61 

63 

l>4 

69 

75 

148 

169 

139 

118 

129 




18 

21 

9 

11 

n 

6 



2,198 

1,371 


1,144 

39 

4 

1 

0 

1 

8 

8 

7 

6 

8 

2,254 

2,024 

1,339 

1,818 

1,049 

28 

17 

14 

6 

6 

^2 

36 

33 

31 

35 

4,153 

4,003 


2,183 

2,065 

5 

2 


2 


73 

178 

176 

168 

186 

2,717 

2,954 

1,364 

1,007 

4,072 

40 

36 

20 

20 

26 

h 

16 

11 

16 

12 

2,767 

2,736 

2,383 

2,553 

2,595 

7 


1 

1 

0 

31 

31 

33 

35 

36 

4,424 

4,252 

4,221 

6,000 

4,142 

9 

b 

2 

1 

0 

22 

23 

18 

20 

20 

3,485 

3,781 

2,227 

1,802 

2,781 

Si 

7 

3 


0 

60 

46 

46 

6 

26 


830 


628 

173 

2 



. . 

1 

11 

10 

16 

14 

14 

2,976 



2,230 

2,967 

411 


03 

61 


11 

11 

9 

8 

10 

1,691 


1,374 

1,414 

1,359 

137 

64 



10 


16 

14 

7 

3 


2,883 

2,682 


2,422 

438 

176 

36 

34 

3 

12 


12 


9 

816 

1,167 

682 

657 

686 

448 

•• 


•• 


1 



*• 


1,686 

•• 

•• 

- 

•• 

26 

26 


22 

25 

2 


3 


3 

44 

45 

28 

25 

17 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

6 


4 

1 

1 


166 

61 

71 

42 

844 

932 

693 


781 

20 

12 

8 

0 

6 


176 

136 

116 

47 

6 

7 

4 

2 

2 

6 


9 

7 

or 

67 

89 

35 

37 

46 








, , 



46 

16 

31 


, , 

5 

5 

6 

4 

4 

1 


1 

2 

1 

27 

26 

16 

19 

10 



, , 

1 

1 


... 

, , 

, , 

, , 

8 

1 

2 

6 

3 



,, 

1 

. , 


, , 

, . 

, , 


8 

13 

1 

, , 

2 

6 

G 

6 

5 

7 



•• 

•• 

•• 

17 


6 

7 

C 


159 

48 

42 

17 

12 

12 

12 

11 

9 

977 

974 

668 

574 

477 

83 


63 

60 

35 

33 

32 

32 

27 

12 

1,438 

1,369 

712 

906 

C41 

1 

\mm 




33 

28 

27 

31 

32 

1,397 

1,120 



876 


32 

8 

1 

1 

12 

11 

12 

11 

12 

1,434 

1,461 

719 


CG3 

386 

279 

47 

26 

6 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1,447 

976 


879 

664 


110 


15 

23 

21 

19 

16 

14 

799 

836 

470 

445 

397 

29 

s 

6 

1 

4 


1 

, . 

, , 

, . 


699 

332 

250 

129 

9 


6 

4 

7 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

391 

478 

254 

249 

100 

163 

152 

82 


47 

17 

19 

11 


13 

657 

681 

346 

310 

217 

11 

14 

• • 

•• 

•• 


.. 



•• 

387 

518 



•• 

117 

79 


6 


1 


1 

. . 

1 

564 

562 

291 

143 

91 

146 

11 

1 

2 

2 

‘ 





1,338 

1,274 

412 

321 

280 

156 

125 

2 

2 

1 


, . 


. . 


422 

487 

243 

198 

111 


6 

1 




1 

1 

. . 


83 

143 

62 


, , 

429 

373 

110 


.. 

2 

1 


. . 



1,710 

1,112 

. . 

. . 

8 

4 

1 

1 





. . 


164 

377 

93 


88 

67 


28 

1 

30 

34 


6 

2 

. , 

^ 1 


244 


45 

38 

4 

3 






, , 

4 

244 

218 

111 

206 

29 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 




, . 

. . 

86 

111 

80 

71 

82 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

6 

•• 

3 


•• 

19 

20 

21 

36 

37 

27S 

87 

46 

29 

1 81 





114 

57 

45 


6 

16 

27j 

87 

46 

29 

1 SI 

06 

115 

112 

119 

114 

67 

45 

4 


16 

27: 

S'- 

4e 

2C 

) 31 


116 

112 

110 

114 

67 

45 

4 

G 

15 


Inoludod in districts o£ Lyallpur, Gujranwola, Inhere and Sialkot. 

and Rawalpindi Riatricta. 

available. 





















OHAPTEB IV. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLK3, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 
Christian, Number and Variation. 


AOTtrAL KUMBEB OF CnHISTIANS IK 


District or State and 
Natural Dirlsaon, 



PUNJAB AND DELHI .. 346,259 199,751 66,591 

PUNJAB .. .. 332,939 

Indo-Gakoetio Plaik West 

(Total) .. 153,424 58,462 22,103' 

j 

Indo-Gakoktio Plain West I 

(Punjab) .. .. 140,104 .. ,, 

1. Hissar .. .. i,024 ' 

2. Loharu Stale 

3. Rohtak . . , . 10,033 

4. Dujana State 

5. Gurgaoa .. .. 1,31G 

0. Pataudi State 

7. Kamal . . . . 3,382 

8. JuUundur .. ,.r 

9. Kapurtliala State . . 

10. Ludhiana . . . . 

11. Maler^otla State 

12. Perozoporo 

13. Paridkot Stale 

14. Patiala State 

15. Jind State 

16. Nabha Slate 

17. Lahore 
IS. Amritsar .. 

19. Gujranwala 

20. Sheikhupura* 

Himalayan 

21. Nahan Slate 

22. Simla 

23. Sitnla Hill Staler ,. 

24. Bilaapur State 

25. Kangra 
2G. Mandi State 

27. SnUt Stale 

28. Gkanba Slate 

SUB-HntALAYAN . . 

29. Ambala .. 

30. KaUia Slate 

31. Hoshiarpur 

32. Gurdaspur 

33. Sialkot 

34. Gujrat 

35. Jholura . . 

36. Rawalpindi 

37. Attockj 

North-West Dry Area . . 

38. Montgomery . . 

39. Shahpur . , 

40. Manwalif . . 

41. Lyallpur^; .. 

42. Jhang 

43. Multan 

44. Bakawalpur Stale . . 

45. Muzaflfargarh 

46. Dcra Ghazi Khan . . 

DELHI§ 

Indo-Ganqexio Plain West 

1. Delhi , , 


-♦Sheikhiipura figures for 1 831 ISOiiooi imr* > 

I ■ S.™ to D.a,i ^ 
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•CHAPTER IV. 


BUBSIDIARV TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Religions of Urban and Rural Population. 


Natural Division. 

Number per 10,000 of Urbax Population 

WHO ABB 

NmiBEB PER 10,000 OF Rural Population 

WHO ARE 

Hindu. 



Jain. 

Sikh. 



Christian, 

Jain. 

Sikh. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 . 

PUNJAB 

4,021 

5,060 

205 

83 j 

628 

3,446 

5,110 

124 

9 

1,308 

I. — Iiido-Gangetic Plain West 

4,156 

4,888 : 

145 ; 

99 

709 

4,134 

3,029 

119 

18 

2,100 

TI» — Himalayan 

7,178 j 

1,846 

672 1 

27 

202 

9,526 

398 

4 

1 

36 

IIL — Sub-Himalayan • 

3,482 

5,381 

399 

103 

033 

2,584 

0,221 

180 

3 

1,012 

JV. — ^North-West Dry Area . . 

3,793 

5,089 

123 

9 

385 

1,230 

8,069 

117 


678 

DELHI 

5,726 

3,708 

289 

127 

\ 

87 

8,230 

1,472 

246 

46 

5 

L — ^Indo-Gangotic Plain West 

5,72G 

3,708 

■ 289 

127 

87 

8,230 

1,472 

246 

1 

46 

‘5 




















CHAPTER V. 

Age. 

SECTION I.— THE AGE RETDBNS. 

114. Instructions to enumorators. 116. The actual ages returned at the Census, and comparison with 
1911. 116, Comparison of Punjalj (unselected), English (selected) and American (unselected) longevity., 
117. The “ Stationary’* Population. 118. Persons over 40 years of age in various castes. 

SECTION II.— VITAL STATISTICS. 

119. Births and Deaths, 120. Ratio of female to male births. 121. Deaths in the Punjab, 1867—1921., 
122. Deaths in Punjab Jails. 

- Section I.— The Age Returns, 

Instructions 114. The Instructions to enumerators which were printed on the cover of 

to Ennmera- t]ie emmieration book state “ Column 7 (age)— Enter the number of years eack 
person has completed. For infants less than one year, enter the word ‘ infant.’ ” 
The actual procedure adopted appears to have introduced at least 4 classes of 
cases. These were — 

(1) Cases in which the person questioned gave his age at a figure which 
appeared reasonable to the enumerator. 

(2) Cases in which the given age seemed improbable, and tbe enumerator 
then either put down the age estimated by himself or questioned 
some of the bystanders. 

(3) Cases in which the person questioned gave two alternative ages, 
almost always difiering by an even number, and the enumerator 
was left to make his own choice between them. 

(4) Cases in which the enumerator questioned a third party, usually 
the head of the house, as to the ages of his family and, where, often 
the enumerator had no means of applying even the roughest check 
to the replies given. 

Though the manner of obtaining tbe record of ages for entry in tbe census 
schedules, was thus, in itself, responsible for heterogeneity, it is doubtful whether 
any systematic procedure, with the material at present available, would produce 
any betterment of tbe returns. To record only tbe ages given by tbe persons 
questioned might make tbe returns even more inaccurate than they are. To 
record only the ages as estimated by tbe enumerators would certainly lead to 
large errors due to “ personal equation.” Possibly a definite instruction to the 
effect that where two ages are given (e. g., 20 or 22 years, 60 or 70 years) the mean 
age, or the whole number next below the mean age, where tbe mean is a fraction, 
might help to limit the individual initiative of enumerators : but even this would 
be unlikely to lead to any appreciable improvement. Tbe difficulties in the way 
of obtaining anything approaching the actual age-distribution of tbe population 
are thus almost insuperable, and no surprise need be felt at tbe abandonment 
by the actuary (Mr. Acland), at the 1911 Census, of the task of graduating the 
female returns, which are more entangled than even those of the males.* 

The actual at a histogram showing the frequency of the age-groups 

ages returned returned in the Punjab for each year of age, it must be admitted that it resem- 
and com^iu forest of factory chimneys of some big industrial town, rather than the 

son with falling outline of some smooth hill, whose curves swing easily down to the plain. . 

The outstanding chimneys are placed where those whose ages (at the last 
birthday), are recorded as a multiple of ten. The secondary chimneys are those, 
for ages which are multiples of five, though that for age 25 actually overtops 
that for age 20, both for males and females. Smaller, but stiU prominent smoke- 
stacks arise at ages 12, 22, 32, 42, 52, 62 and 72, and so on down to tbe ages which 
terminate with a seven or unity, represented by tbe smallest of elevations.f 

♦No doubt as Hfo insurance operations extend, it 'will be possible to get a clearer view of the age-distribution, 
but tliis can hardly help matters for many years to come. In the meantime the annual vital statistics might well 
contain the recorded deaths by each year of age, as this, with the recorded number of births, after correcting 
for the effects of nd^ation, would allow erf an independent calculation of the age-distribution. 

Acland in commenting on the preference for certain digits in the unit place to express ages, puts the order 
of preference ns 0, 6, 2, 8, 6, 4, 3, 7, 1, 9. " ° ^ . 

In the Punjab the order would agree with this for the younger ages, but in the higher ages 9 is preferred in 
the timt plac^ to either 7 or 1, The reluctance of an old man to enter a new decade might account for tins pheno- 
menon, if it is not the result of random sampling. 
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Truly over all these statistics of age hangs a dense curtain of fog and murldness 
produced hy those tall smoke-helching chimneys. 


Diagram 36, 



The great irregularity of the data is illustrated by the above diagram, which 
sh.ows the recorded ages for each year, for males. The data for females are very 
similar, possibly due in part to the fact that the women’s ages are very largely, 
if not wholly, the ages which the men select for them, and they naturally tend 
to choose the same ages for their womenfoUr as they do for themselvesr'' 

As so much uncertainty attaches to the age-distribution figures, it is of 
little use discussing them in detail until they have been graduated by the Govern- 
ment Actuary, and as his Report on the Punjab figures will not be available till 
after this Report has gone to press, the remarks made must not be interpreted 
as expressing any conviction on my part. 

Por form’s sake I have had the age figures doubly smoothed by Bloxam’s 
method, smoothed again by curve-drawing, as was done in 1911, and then given 
a final smoothing by adjusting the second differences. The results, which are 
exhibited in the diagrams on the opposite page, have a spurious appearance of 
vahdity, which is, in reahty, quite illusive. One obvious defect from which the 
curves suffer is that they do not possess any points of inflexion, so that they differ, 
in this respect, from some properly constructed tables. For example, the Punjab 
Life Table, P Males, for 1911, has a point of inflexion at 38 years, the Agra and 
Oudh Tables for 1911 for Males and for Females, have points of inflexion at 29 
and 28 years, respectively, while the American Experience Table has two points 
of inflexion.t 

*In this connection it is noteworthy that according to ICnibbs (page 112 of Appendix A to the Census of the 
Cbmmon weal til cf Australia 1911)“ inaccuracy of statement is more marled amongst the males than amongst 
females.'*^ The argument is based on the ratio of the recorded to the adjusted number of persons for each age unit. 



points of inflexion, and there is no reason so far as I ant aware, if the force of mortality at different ages varies 
enough, why them should not be several such points even in a ‘‘stationary ** population. If there are more than 
2 points of inflexion, Makeham’s law will be, pro ianto, unsatisfactory. 
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PUNJAB CENSUS EEPOET, 1921, 



D1^GRAM &HOW1M& THL AGE. DtSTRlBUHQM OF 100 .000 MALHS 


RY annual PLRIQDSAS SMOOTHE.0 AmTHME.T»CA\-UY BYTH£ 


Bug X AMS ME.TH0O 


=r AWD-= ' 

THE. CURVE. DRAWH BT rpt-t. HAWD 



yo 

to 

so 


5b 

CO 

70 

CO 

so 

\oO 














DIAGRAM SHOWllHG THL A&tmSTRlBUTlOM OF 100.000 FEMALLS 


BY ANNUAL PERIODS ^AS SMOOTHED ' AWTHMLUCALLY BY THL 


= BL 0 XAMS METHOD == 


.= =-AND^= ==^ 

THL SMOOTH CURVE-ORAWH BY HAMD 



diagram SHOWING THL AGL DISTRIBUTION OF 100,000 PERSON 


_BY ANNUAL PERIODS AS SMOOTHED ARITHMETICALLY BY 


" - BLOMAMS METHOD === 
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The observed numbers in the age-groups, and the smoothed values per 
100,000 males, are reproduced in the statement below : — 

Statement showing the age-disirihution of 100,000 males by annual 'periods and their 
smoothing by Bloxam's method from Subsidiary Table 7, Chapter K 


Age. 

Number per 
100,000 males. 

Fire t smoothing 
(Bloxam). 

Second smootliing 
(Bloxam). 

Final smoothing 
from curve and 
adjusted diifcr- 
eiiccB. 

0 




3,583 

3,583 

3,583 

3,807 

1 




1,670 

2,488 

2,872 

3,379 

2 




2,210 

2,546 

2,764 

3,207 

3 




2,617 

2,477 

2,617 

3,045 

4 



- .. 

2,752 

2,725 

2,722 

2,921 

5 




3,227 

2,848 

2,798 

2,807 

» C 




2,921 

3,014 

2,889 

2,712 

7 




2,825 

2,925 

2,889 

2,626 

8 




3,344 

2,932 

2,899 

2,550 

9 




2,309 

2,724 

2,810 

2,474 

10 




3,269 

2,902 

2,729 

2,408 

11 




1,874 

2,569 

2,607 

2,341 

12 




3,713 

2,519 

2,633 

2,283 

13 




1,681 

2,323 

2,399 

2,226 

14 




2,069 

2,363 

2,284 

2,1C9 

15 




2,288 

2,233 

2,132 

2,112 

10 




2,024 

1,992 

2,055 

2,055 

17 




1,111 

1,758 

1.917 

1,998 

18 




- 2,477 

1,941 

1,840 

1,941 

19 




888 

1,659 

1,743 

1,884 

20 




3,203 

1,852 

2,700 

1,827 

21 




616 

1,506 

1,655 

1,770 

22 




2,074 

1,545 

1,684 

1,713 

23 




743 

1,714 

1,623 

1,665 

24 




1,087 

1,803 

1,652 

1,617 

26 




4,051 

1,649 

1,646 

1,669 

26 




1,059 

1,648 

1,612 

1,522 

27 




805 

1,515 

1,532 

1,475 

28 




1,240 

1,645 

1,539 

1,436 

29 




420 

1,401 

1,492 

1,398 

30 




4,303 

1,685 

1,472 

1,360 

31 




■239 

1,414 

1,425 

1,322 

32 




1,724 

1,416 

1,422 ^ 

1,284 

33 




384 

1,312 

1,323 

1,246 

34 




426 

1,386 

1,261 

1,208 

35 




3,788 

1,088 

1,196 

1,170 

30 ‘ 




609 

1,105 

1,178 

1,132 

37 




234 

1,089 

1,126 

1,103 

38 




466 

1,222 

1,146 

1,074 

39 




352 

1,127 

1,150 

1,045 

40 




4,448 

1,189 

1,152 

1,016 

41 




136 

1,123 

1,066 

988 

42 




545 

1,101 

1,001 

960 

43 




134 

789 

908 

932 

44 




242 

802 

838 

904 

45 



* * 1 

2,886 

726 

773 

876 

46 




204 

772 

806 

848 

47 




165 

778 

831 

820 

48 




361 

949 

881 

792 

49 




274 

931 

911 

764 

50 




3,739 

974 

936 

732 

51 




114 

922 

844 

704 

52 




384 

903 

757 

676 

53 




99 

489 

650 

448 

54 




179 

495 

556 

620 

55 




1,071 

439 

470 

592 

56 




, 144 

' 452 

518 

564 

67 




100 

477 

662 

536 

58 




166 

727 

622 

508 

59 




303 

717 

675 

480 

60 




2,920 

737 

716 

450 

61 




97 

719 

628 

^ 432 

62 




200 

682 

540 

408 

03 




76 

283 

441 

3S4 

61 




117 

277 

346 

362 

65 




926 

244 

258 

348 
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rUH3AB OENSTIB BEBOBT, 1921. 


Ago. 

Number per 
100,000 males. 

First smoothing 
(Bloxnm). 

Second smoothing 
(Bloxam). 

Final smootliing 
horn curve and 
adjusted differ- 
ences. 

GO 



04 

243 

257 

324 

67 



37 

241 

2fi0 

305 

68 



70 

281 

204 

280 

69 



107 

273 

270 

267 

70 


.. 

1,128 

283 

274 ' 

249 

71 



22 

274 

237 

230 

72 



88 

200 

201 

211 

73 



27 

03 

IGO ’ 

102 

74 



33 

03 

121 

170 

75 



290 

70 

85 

162 

70 



21 

81 

90 

148 

77 


. 

19 

77 

95 

134 

78 



r 30 

no 

102 

124 

79 


.. 

13 

117 

108 

114 

80 


• • 

SOD 

in 

115 

104 

81 



13 ‘ 

111 

96 

95 

82 



19 

in 

78 

80 

83 



7 ' 

25 

6$ 

77 

84 



9 

24 

40 

68 

85 


.. 

78 

21 

22 

69 

86 



5 

20 1 

22 

50 

87 



4 

18 1 

22 

43 

88 



8 

20 

23 

38 

89 



o 

25 

24 

33 

90 



111 

20 

25 

29 

91 



0 

20 

22 

1 

92 



4 

20 

19 

-J 

03 



5 

0 

10 1 


94 



3 

0 

12 

21 ^ 

95 



29 

8 

6 

. - 19 

% 



2 

8 

8 

17 

97 



a 

8 

8 1 

16 

98 


, , 

2 

7 

0 ! 

13 

99 



4 

8 

0 ' 

11 

100 



23 

12 

10 ! 

0 

Over 100 


* • 

9 

9 

9 ] 1 

] 


Tlie smoothed values lox females, and for males and fom ales together, 
have been calculated, but are not printed here, as the process adop-jted, has neither 
scientific validity®, nor, apparently, the sanction of actuarial usag^^. 

We may pass on, then, to consider how the recorded age% by years differ 
from those given in 1911. Reference may be made to Subsi diary Table XI, 
which contains for each year of age the ratio of the number r^f males, females 
and persons per 100,000 as recorded in 1911 to the corresporn^ug figures for 
1921. A few salient points may be noticed. In the first place tWe ratios differ 
from unity, sometimes by a good deal, and there is a tendenej’^ lo^- the ratios to 
be above or below unity for a number of consecutive ages. Thus\ for ages 4 to 

11 (inclusive) fewer persons per 100,000 were recorded in 1911 than in 19211 iriom 

12 to 51 there are more persons in 1911 than in 1921, while from 52 years and 
upwards till the age of 85 is recorded, there were again fewer persons in 1911 
than in 1921. The possibility that there is a falling off in 1921 in the preference 
for the ages which are multiples of ten is suggested, but on the whole it is 
difficult to saj’’ whether the differences in the recorded ages are the result of the 
differential birth-rates nandn-tlO years ago, respectively, or of any change in 
the aptitude for misstatement which is a feature of all age-relations. The question 
could only be answered if the number of survivors for each year of age at each of 
the last 2 censuses, were calculated directly from the birth returns, and from the 
deaths each year at each year of age. A comparison of the ratio of the number of 
survivors so determined with the ratios of the recorded number of persons as 
given in Subsidiary Table XI,‘ would show to what extent the variation of the 
ratios from rmity is a* physiological or a psychological characteristic. 

♦Tlic effect of the smoothing produced by a double application of Bloxam’s method is so great that, applying 
the process to the data of the 1881 and 1891 censuses, and adopting "the smoothed results reached by tho samo 
method in 1901, tljere is no appreciable difference between the age-curves of any of the last 4 censuses. One only 
has to look at the^ varying number of births from year to year, to which has to be added tho effect of a differential 
mortality, to realise how unlikely such correspondences would be. 
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116. There are many ways of summarising the results of a Life Table, comparison 
so as to compare the chances of life of one population with that of another. The (’unsefect^) 
readiest way of domg so is to compare the expectations of life in the two communi- English (se- 
ties. Two expectations may be made use of, (1) the actuarial expectation, which American 
is the ratio of the number of persons of age x and over, to the number who reach (unseiectefl) 
age X, or what is the same thing, the average number of years lived by persons 

who reach age x ; (2) the median expectation, which is the number of years after 
which a person is just as likely to be alive or dead, or, in other words, is that num- 
ber of years for which it is an even contingency that a person will survive or die. 

The following expectations for EngUsh and Punjab lives are given with 

the most emphatic warning, that, whereas the 
English data are based on the experience of 
insured lives in 60 British life-insurance com- 
panies from 1863 — 1893, and are, therefore, selected 
lives, the Punjab data (taken from Table P. Life 
Table Punjab, Males in the Actuarial Beport 
on Chapter V, Age, of the Census of India 1911, 

Volume I, page 187) are based on unselected 
lives, and that the latter are, therefore, subject 
to much greater rates of mortality. The figures 
are given in the margin. 

Probably a comparison of the Mortality Table for the North-Eastern States 

of America, constructed by Kobert Henderson on 
the census returns of 1900 and 1910 of the New 
England States, the 3 Middle Atlantic States, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania,! which ap- 
pears to deal TOth unselectedj lives, may be more 
appropriately used for comparative purposes. The 
figures for the life table expectation are noted in 
the margin. Strildng as the difierence is between 
the expectations for the Pimjab and for American 
lives, one must be cautious in assuming that the 
difierences of the mean durations of life are real, 
in view, particularly, of the inaccuracy of the 
Pimjab returns ; though the whole of the 
differences could hardly be explained on this basis. 

117. In actuarial language a “ stationary ” population is one in which The 

the numbers of persons entering and leavdng each age-group at each moment, "Staiionaw” 
is constant. It corresponds, in fact, to a state of steady flow in hydrodynamics. ° ‘ 

In particular, in a “ stationary ” population the number of births from moment 

to moment must be invariable, or, at least, invariable within the limits of the 
discrete intervals chosen for the age-groups. This is of course a state of affairs 
never realised in population statistics, and imtil actuarial calculations have formed 
this stationary population our discussion of the comparative numbers of per- 
sons in the age-groups at different censuses will be of but slender value. We 
want, indeed, to trace the history of the persons born each year, and find out how 
many of them are alive in each subsequent year. For this purpose we should 
keep our eyes on the “ natural ” population, and follow it through aU its vicissi- 
tudes of migration up to the time of death. 

In the table that follows no attempt has been made to allow for the effects 
of migration, and the figures quoted are simply the smoothed age-groups, altered 


Aotuakial Expectation or mte in 
THE Punjab and in Ameeica. 


Ago. 

Expect ition. 

1 

Punjab Life 
Tablo Miles. 
Census 1911. 

Morth East- 
ern States, 
Mortality 
Table (1908- 
1912). 

0 

21*23 

50*41 

10 

31*38 

* 51*97 

20 

26*72 

43*36 

30 

21*60 

35*49 

40 

17*55 

27*93 

50 

14T6 

20*76 


Ji^PXECTATIONS OF JblFE. 


Ago. 

JJ/ci/an Expectation, 

Pnnjab Life 
Table jMalcs, 
Census 1911. 

j British 
Offices 

O.Jf ® Tablo. 

0 

8-97 


10 

29*08 

54*30 

20 

22*03 

45*91 

30 

19*.30 

37*37 

40 

16*63 

28*95 

60 

12*77* 

20-90* 


♦Tho values given are those found by interpolation in the life-tables, using drat ditlcrences only. 

tGivenon page 107 of “Mortality Laws and Statistics It. Henderson, Hew York, John Wiley and Sons, 
London, Chapman and Hall, 1916. It should be noted that the death returns used are those of tho years 1908 — 
1912 inclusive. 

jriio terms “selected’* and “unsolected” are used hero in the sense that impaired lives are excluded . or in- 
cluded as tho case might bo. Tho actuarial reports on the Provincial Census figures arc based on the ages of 
selections of 100,000 or 200,000 persons out of each province, but this selection has no reference at ail to the state 
of health of the persons selected. It is a pure compilation selection. 

In tho case of tho present 1921 census, the compilation was made for 100,000 of each sox for each of the 
3 main religions, Musalman, Hindu and Sikh, the selections being made, though not consistently, from the schedules 
of those districts in which the particular religious group predominated. Thus Hindus, of both sexes, worn selected 
from the Eastern and Western Punjab. Musalmans, of both sexes, nere taken from tho Western and Eastern 
Punjab, and Sikhs, of both sexesj-irom the Central Punjab. Actually, the selection was even more strictly local 
than even this cxplanalion8hou3,a3,forexample, Western Musalmans were all derived from tho Atto'^k district, 
while Eastern Hindus were all chosen from tho Kangra district. 
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in each census in the proportion requisite to make the total number of persons 
equal to the adjusted total population as given in Imperial Table II, for the 
Punjab, as at present constituted, and Delhi. The process, though a rough one, 
makes a comparison possible between the numbers in the age-groups, in one 
census and another. 

Smoothed figures by quinquennial age-groups of the total, population of 
the Pimjab and Delhi at the respective censuses. The population figures arc 
taken from Table II. 


Ago-period, 

1881. 

1891. 

1001. 

i 1911, 

1921. 

Population, Punjab 
and Delhi 

21,151,092 

^ 23,288,248 

24,772,034 

1 

24,204,814 

25,580,248 

1 

0—4 

3,110,480 

3,080,358 

3,753,335 

3,007,302 

i 

3,950.093 

5—9 

2,654,270 

3,207,458 

3,277,012 

3,227,305 

3,323,874 

10—14 

2,384.701 

; 2,792,191 

2,852,535 

2,811,068 

2,901,795 

16—10 

2,126,491 

1 2,435,743 

2,602,425 

2,493,828 

2,506,090 

20—24 

1,887,024 

2,114,030 

2,201,950 1 

2,200,435 

2,215,910 

25—20 

1,658,922 

1,841,658 

1,926,712 

1,007,044 

1,952,116 

30—34 

1,451,657 

1,568,379 

1,670,489 

1,038,102 

1,088,317 

35—39 

1,264,929 

1,306,983 1 

1,420,267 

1.309,160 

1,450,898 

40-44 

1,078,300 

1,093,113 

1,188,556 

1,124,667 

1,239.858 

45-^9 

912,407 

903,000 

938,378 

029,073 

1,055,198 

50—54 

777,620 

730,063 

800,711 

733,478 

870,538 

55—59 

053,200 

594,083 

650,578 

580,783 

712,269 

60 and over 

1,202,710 

1 


1,503,830 

1,430,283 

1,719,973 


iJoTB — Figures against 60 and over have not been Bnioothcd, 


From this table we may construct a rough “ stationary ” population and 
compare it with the Table P, for Males, prepared by the Actuary for the Census of 
1911 . 



1 

2 

3 

Population in 
thousands. 

Adjusted to give 
same total as 
in Table P. 

Actual figurcB m 
Table P. 

Ages 0 — 4 

at 

Census 

1881 .. 

* . 


3,110 

289 

318 

» 10-14 

» 

» 

1891 .. 

•• 

• • ; 

2,792 

260 i 

239 

„ 20—24 



1901 

•• 

- 

2,202 

204 

198 

0 

1 


If 

1911 .. 

•• 


1,038 

162 

156 

„ 40-44 


ff 

1921 . . 

•• 

•• 

1,240 

115 

111 







10,982 

1,020 

1,021 


The want of agreement between column 2 and column 3 shows how unvise 
it is to proceed to comparisons vithout having fully adjusted life-tables at our 
command. The difference seems large even admitting that the comparison is 
not in pari materia, as JMr. Acland’s table was, of course, constructed without 
the help of the statistics of the 1921 Census, and of the birth and death records 
of the last decade. 

The last point to be noted in this connection is that the “ stationary' 
population for which the age-group frequencies are given in column 2 above, is 
that obtained by folio-wing the life-history of the persons between 0 and 4 at the 
•• Census of 1881 , and obser-ving how many of them are alive at each subsequent 
census. This, of _ course, gives us a death-rate applicable to persons aged 0 in 
1881 , aged 1 year in 1882 , 2 years in 1883 , and so on, which may be very different 
from the mortality found for ages 0, 1 , 2 , and so on, in 1921 , or in the decade 
1911 to 1921 . It would be vnong, therefore, to apply these results, quite apart 
from their palpable defects, in determining the actual rates of mortality prevailing 
at the present moment. _ This of course, is the information, Life Insurance Com- 
pames want, and for this they must await the publication of the Actuary’s report. 
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118. The marginal table shows the number of males and females over 40, 

Table showing the order of number of peisons pit m^Ue over 40 years of age VarioUS Pimjab 
In principal castes of the Punjab, Subsidiary Table 4, Chapter V, OastCS, and also a 


No. 

Castes. 

Class. 

1921. 

No, of persons 
over 40 per 
mille. 




No. of 
males. 

No. of 
females. 

1921. 

1911, 

1 

Kanet (H.) 

Middle class hill 
tribe. 

266 

266 

26C 

263 

2 

Brahman (H.) 

Higher and wcll-to* 
do. 

25C 

248 

262 

247 

3 

Khatri(H. 8.) 


24S 

246 

247 

235 

4 

Kaahimri (M.) 


23£ 

245 

241 

237 

5 

Sayad (M.) 


244 

234 

231 

231 

6 

Mughal (M) T. 


24C 

231 

236 

230 

7 

Dagi or KoH (H.) 

Lew class hiU trlbs 

225 

244 

23C 

246 

8 

Rajput (H. M.) 

Higher and woH-to- 
do. 

23S 

232 

236 

226 

9 

HaTni(M0 

Criminal 

253 

216 

23£ 

206 

10 

Jat(H,M.S.) 

Higher and woU-to- 
do. ^ 

237 

231 

234 

22G 

11 

Quraishi (M ) 

’ • 

236 

229 

234 

228 

12 

Pathan{M.) 


^ 233 

226 

221 

226 

13 

Ahir(H.) 

>» ' * 

221 

223 

221 

236 

14 

Bnoch(M,) 

tt • • 

230 i 

219 

225 

225 

16 

Pakhiwara (M.) 

Criminal 

237 

208 

223 

222 

16 

Khokhar(M.) 

Higher and well-to- 
do. 

232 

211 

222 

219 

I*? 

Sansi (H.) 

Criminal 

23C 

208 

221 

218 

18 ! 

Chamar(H.S.) 

Labouring 

2U 

208 

214 

205 

19 1 

Teb/M.) 

212 

209, 

211 

209 

20 ! 

Qasab (M.) 

»» • * 

211 

201 

206 

201 

21 1 

Miissali (M.) 

Low class 

216 

186' 

201 

195 

22 1 

Eawaria (H.) 

Criminal 

216 

18G' 

201, 

188 

23 ’ 

Chuhra (H.S.) 

Low class 

203 

186 

194! 

180 

24 

Mahtam (S.) 


206 

170; 

18S' 

180 

26 

Dhanak (fl.) 


197 

169 

183 

191 

. 26 

Moo (M.) 

tr • * 

176 

182 

179 

200 


H.=Hindu, M.=Musalman, S.^Sikh. 

Average for the Punjab in 1921 of poisons over 40 years per millt . . 220. 
Average for the Punjab in 1911 of persons over 40 years per tniUe . . 220. 


comparison be- 
tween the number 
of persons over 
40 in tlie various 
castes at the 1911 
Census witb that 
of 1921. On the 
face of it, it seems 
as if the criminal 
and menial {ka- 
min) classes had 
an early mortality 
which left them 
with compara- 
tively few people 
over 40, but 
this presumption 
would have to be 
tested by exclud- 
ing the possibibty 
of a recent more 
rapid increase in 
the births of the 
criminals and 
menials, and also 
by examining the 
likelihood of these 
classes under- 
stating their age 
more frequently 
than the higher 


and well-to-do classes. 


Section II. — Vital Statistics. 


119. The'nmnbers of births and deaths for males and females, the excess 
of-births over deaths* and the ratio of female to male births and deaths, are given 
for eacb year since 1881 to 1920 inclusive, in Subsidiary Table XII to this Chapter. 
The question of the accuracy of the returns of births and deaths has been dealt 
witb by Mr. Middleton in paragraph 25 of Chapter I, and by myself in paragraph 
61‘ of Chapter II, and in Appendix I. My ovm belief is that there is a serious 
amount of omission in both birth and death returns, though in some districts, 
and, as it happens, in the whole of the Punjab taken together, the balance of 
reported births and deaths corresponds pretty closely with the change in popula- 
tion between the census of 1911 and that of 1921, after allowance for emigration 
and i mmi gration. The reported figures of the vital statistics of the decade are 

given in the margin for the 
whole of the Punjab, which, 
of course, excludes the Delhi 
Province. The figures are 
quoted for the 2 qmn- 
quennia 1911 — 1915 and 1918 
— 1920. From these figures, 
adopting als the approximate 
excess of immigrants over 
emigrants during the de- 
cade, 30,000 (16,000 males 
and 15,000 females), we make 
the following calc^ation of 


Vital Stafistica for the Punjab. 


! 

1 

Males, 1 

1 

i 

Females, j 

Total. 

1911—15 

1916—20 ... 

2,269,939 i 
2,176.653 

Births. 

[ 2,070.721 1 
, 1,956,743 ! 

4,340,710 

4.132,396 

Total dooade t. 

4,445,612 

4,027,464 

8,473,106 

1911—15 

1916—20 

1,5SC.390 

2,07.5,811 

Deaths, 

1 1,482,307 
1,916,671 

3,068.703 

3,992,482 

Total decade » • • i 

3,662.207 

3,393.978 

7,061,186 


Persons over 
40 years ol 
age fn vari- 
ous castes. 


Births and 
Deaths. 
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the 1921 population from that of 1911 : — 



Males. 

Fo males. 

Total. 

Population 1911 

13,093,(110 

10,607,727 

23.791,307 

births 1911— 1020 .. .. 

4,445,042! 

4,027,404 

8,473,106 

i 

Subtract deaths 1911 — 1920 .* “j 

17,539,282' 

3,002,207 

14,725,191 

3,398,078 

32,264,473 

7,001,185 

• 1 
Add excess immigration over emigration 

13,877,075' 

16,000 

11,320,213 

15,000 

1 25,203,288 

30,000 

Calculated population 1921 . « . ♦ • • 

Census population 1921 

13,892,075 

13,732,048 

11)341,213 

11,309,012 

25,233,288 

25,101,060 

Difference, excess calculated over census population 

4-160,027 

- 27,709 

i 

4132,228 

i 


The differences between the calculated populations male and female, and 
those given by the census figures, are indicative (so far -as we accept the accuracy 
of the census figures, and of the calculation of emigration and immigration) that 
while male births are less frequently unreported than male deaths, for females 
the reverse is the case. The tendency to omit the births of females, is even greater 
than the tendency to omit reporting their deaths, though, as has been observed, 
there is reason to suppose that inboth cases the number of omissions is considerable. 

Ratio of 120. The ratio of female to male births which, according to the figures, has 

M^ omaa ^ decade 1881 — 1891 to round about 0'90 since 1891, has been 

given only to two places of decimals in Subsidiary Table XII to this Chapter, and 
even to that approximation the figures are probably not to be rehed on. At any 
rate, those who wish to make the deduction that there has been a genuine inc i:ease 
in the ratio of female to male births since 1881, do so at their own risk. The 
apparent rise since 1891 may be explained by the slight increase in the efficiency 
of registration, which continued until the burden of the war on District Officers, 
and the turning of their attention to the more immediately pressing problems 
of recruitment and of anti-revolutionary measures, caused a slight relaxation 
in supervision of the chowlddar’s (village watchman’s) retmns of births and 
deaths.* 

The ratio of females to male deaths exhibits considerable irregularity, 
the highest reported ratio being 1'05 in 1904, and the lowest 0'86 in 1920. The 
comparatively high ratio of 0’97 in 1918, has been attributed to the effects of the 
influenza epidemic, to wliich a higher proportion of females than males succumbed. 
The other variations must be referred to their causes b}’- medical experts, 
in 121. According to the scheme elaborated with Colonel Forster, I. M. S., 

1867-1921.° Director of Public Health, Punjab, the deaths from the following categories of 
diseases have been examined from 1867 onwards, for the elucidation of the sea- 
sonal variation. The categories were ; — 

(1) deaths from all causes. 


(2) 

>3 

33 

cbolera. 

(3) 


33 

smaU-pox. 

(4) 

?> 

33 

bowel complaints. 

(5) 


93 

plague. 

(6) 

y> 

33 

fevers. 

(7) 

33 

93 

all causes not specified under groups (2) — (6) inclusive. 


The 55 years have been separated into two periods, viz., from 1867 — 1896 
(30 years) and from 1897 — ^1921 (25 years), the latter period corresponding to the 
intensive colony-development policy of the Pimjab Government, which has been 
the big factor in Punjab economic history in the past fifty years. A further 
advantage of this separation is that it wifi enable successive groups of 30 years’ 
statistics to be compared, as the figures up to and including 1926, 1956, 1986 and 
so on, become available. The method adopted for preparing the statistics is Icnown 
as Newsholme’s. In this method the daily death-rate is determined by dividing 
the total number of deaths from the particular disease by the number of days in 

t'iU q.uito recently the choivkidar’s remuneration ^v£vs round about Bs* 3 — ^Rs, 4 a month, equivalent to 
aboim £ 3 a year.* Bor this sum he had to have every birth and death in his village entered up by the circle patwari^ 
and then tramp ivith his registers once a week to the nearest police station, it might be 10 or 16 miles away. No 
wonder he sometimes neglected his duties. In such cases a fine of 4 annas (four ponce) would sometimes produce 
the utmost consternation. 
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the year, while the number of deaths in each month is divided by the number of 
days in the month. The ratio of the second quotient to the former, expressed as 
a .pereentage,_ gives a number indicative of the relative intensity of the disease 
in the month in question. By averaging these percentages for a good many years, 
jve determine to what extent there is a seasonal recurrence of intensity. 

By grouping the years according as the mortality from the disease consider- 
ed was low, normal, or high, any differences in the seasonal recurrences for mild, 
moderate or severe epidemics can be isolated. All relevant data are collected in 
Appendix 4 to this volume. I leave to more competent persons the task of inter- 
preting the results, in terms of fluctuations in the climate, food-supply, dates of 
fairs*, natural immunity, and medical treatment. 

The reader is referred to Appendix 4 for further notes on the subject. 

122. It has been observed, from time,.to time by, various writers on the = Deaths in 
subject that a fair comparison of the death-riite in jails, and in the free population, 
is possible only if allowance is made for the fact that persons undergoing impri- 
sonment consist mainly of persons in the healthy middle ages of life, and of very 
few young children and aged persons. 

Thus, in Punjab jails the death-resistant group of males, aged 16 — 40, com- 
prises no less than 80 per cent, of the jail population, whereas in the population at 
large this age group includes only about 40 per cent, of persons alive. In this way 
jails escape the major portion of the high infantile mortahty and of the deaths 
among the aged. To institute a comparison of the healthiness of jails and of the 
free-living persons outside, it is -necessary, therefore, to correct the crude jail 
death-rates for the effects of the differential size of the age-groups. 

There are two standard ways of doing this, named respectively, the “ direct” 
and “ indirect ” methods of correction. In the “ direct ” method the death- 
rates for each age-group in jails are applied to the numbers of persons in the 
corresponding age-groups of the free-population, and a total death-rate calculated. 

In the “ in&ect ” method the death-rates for each age-group in the free 
population are applied to the number of persons in the corresponding age-group 
of the jail population, and an “ expected ” total death-rate calculated ; the ratio 
of the actual total death-rate in jails, to the “ expected ” death-rate forms a 
factor, which multiplied by the actual jail death-rate, gives the “ indirectly ” 
corrected jail death-rate. Colonel Ward, I. M. S., Inspector-General of Prisons, 
having .very Idndly supplied me mth the figures of — 

(1) the ages of admission of convicts into Punjab jails, 

(2) the mortality rates based on the average daily population, 

for the eleven years 1911 — 1921 inclusive, the corrected jail death-rate has been 
found by the “ indirect ” method referred to above.! 

The results for males only are given in the table below : — 


Mortalitt; per inillc in Punjab Jails, 


Year. 


“ iixpsctcd 
death-rate in jails 
if it wore the 
same for each 
agc-groiip as 
in the general 
popalati on. 


2 


Actual death- 
rate in jails, 
as given in 
I. G, of Prisons 
Report, 


3 


Ratio of column 
3 to column 2. 


4 


General death- 
rate per mille 
from Sanitary 
Report. 


5 


Corrected jail 
doath-rato : 
column 4 into 
column 5. 


0 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


19-38 

i 20*20 

11*44 

20-0G 

12-13 

1 17-72 

12-91 

26-99 

20-97 

1 2G-81 

12-42 

21-71 

15*08 

1 28*02 

Gt-53 

i 58-51 

14-34 

23-25 

14-Gi 

1C *05 

13-45 

17*55 

1 


1-51 

34 

1-75 

26 

1*46 

30 

2*09 

31 

1-28 

36 

1-75 

30 

1-80 

37 

0-91 

80 

I *02 

28 

1-14 

28 

1*30 

30 


‘05 » 

51-42 

•63 

46*00 

•19 

44-08 

•90 

60*80 

•33 

46*60 

•70 

53-73 

*91 

70-51 

•90 

73-07 

•34 

' 45-91 

‘55 

32*55 

•13 

39*17 


^Colonel Forster, to whoso help, both mental and material, I am greatly indebted, points out that 

ohAngea in the dates of fairs have marked effects in determining changes in the dates of onset of such a disease as 

cholera. ^ timo permitted I would have calculated the corrected jail death-rate by tho ** direct *’ method as well. 
For this parposo, howovar, tho laborious abstraction of tho deaths by age-groujps is a ne^ssary prcUimnary, and 
after looking at tho original documents, which gave tho mortalities for each Punjab jail eoparatoly, I concluded 
that tho task, important though it is, could not bo undertaken at present. 
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PUNJAB CENSUS REPORT, 1921. 


As it stands the table shows that, ndth the single exception of 1918, when 
the jails escaped much of the mortality from the severe influenza epidemic, 
the healthiness (as shown by the death returns) in Punjab jails from 1911 to 
1921 was below that of the free population. Now, there are a great many points 
to be noticed before jumping to conclusions unfavourable to prison ad- 
ministration. 

Firstly, the ages adopted in the calculation above are those of convicts 

on admission. Actually we want 


Average duration of sentence in Punjab Jails, 1014. 



Adopted 

Convicts 


Period of eentonoo. 

moans in 

in thou- 

Product. 


yoara. 

sands. 


1 month aud under 

0*OG 

31 

1*80 

6 months to over 1 month . . 

0*30 

08 

20*4 

1 year to over 6 months 

0*80 

40| 

80*8 

6 years to over 1 year 

2*0 

371 

74*0 

10 years to over 5 years 

7*0 ' 

G’ 

35*0 

Over 10 years 

12*0 1 

0*4^ 

4*8 

Transportation for life and 
term. 

20-0 ! 

1 

1*8 

30-0 

1 

180-2 

208*80 



Average duration, o deluding transportation, 0*92 years. 
Average duration, including transportation, 1*10 yonra. 


the ages of convicts during the 
term of sentence. A calculation 
for 1014 given in the margin 
shows that we may adopt 1 year 
as an approximate figure for the 
duration of sentences in Punjab 
jails, and that therefore we 
should add, roughly, half a year 
to the ages of prisoners on 
admission to get the ages of those 
imdergoing imprisonment. This 
will very slightly alter the cor- 
rected death-rates in favour of 
the jails. 


Secondly, there is in jails a certain number of deaths of persons, who have 
been concerned in riots and affrays, and may have received such severe injuries, 
that they have died shortly after admission. 

Thirdly, a large number of convicts are persons who earn a precarious 
livelihood outside prison, and belong to the relatively poorly-clad and ill-fed 
portion of the population. In other words the jail population is not a pure 
random sample from the general population. 

Lastly, there is the psychological efiect of captivity* which, even in the 
healthiest surroundings from the standpoint of sanitation and medical attention, 
has a depressing effect on the prisoner’s physical “ tone ” and lessens his resist- 
ance to disease. 


Thifl is tho factor to wliicli Cob Forster, Director of Public Health, attaches groat weight. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


I. Age distribution of 100,000 of oaoh sex by annual i)eriods, IT, Based on Imperial Table Vn. Ago distribution of 
10,000 of each sox in the Province and each Natural Ilivision. III. Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion. 
IV. Based on Imperial Table XIV, Ago distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. V. Proportion of children xmder 10 
and of persons over 60 to those aged 15-^0 and also of married females aged 15 — 10 per 100 females. V-A, Proportion of children 
nndpr 10 and of persons over GO to those aged 15 — 10 in dsrtain religions, and also of married females aged 16 — 40 per 100 females, 
VT. Va riatio n in population at certain age-periods. VU. Reported birth-rate by sex and Natural Divisions (for British Tcrritoiy 
only), Vm, Reported death-rate by sex and Natural Divisions (for British Territory only). IX. Reported death-rate by sex and 
ago in decade and in selected years per mille living at same age according to the Census of 1911 (for Punjab and Delhi, British 
Territory only). X. Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each sex. XI. The ratio of the number of males, females 
and persons per 100,000 at the Census of 1 911 to that of the Census of 1 921 for each year of age, as recorded in the Census Schedules. 
Xn, Statement shelving the Births and Deaths since 1881 , Punjab (British Temtory) including Delhi, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual periods. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Musalman. 

Total. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Musalman. 

Total. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

1 TOTAL 


100,000 

* 100,000 

100,000 

300,000 


100,000 

100,000 

300,000 

Under 

] 


3,800 

2,902 

3,936 

10,748 

4,148 

4,098 

4,104 

12,360 

1 



1,448 

2,005 

1,558 

5,011 

1,626 

1,769 

1,900 

6,291 

2 



2,261 

2,024 

2,344 

6,629 

2,627 

2,343 

2,755 

7,725 

3 



. 2,551 

2,197 

2,803 

7,551 

3,030 

2,620 

2,995 

8,645 

4 



2,673 

2,345 

3,239 

8,257 

2,999 

2,711 

3,191 

8,904 

5 



3,269 

3,190 

3,221 

9,680 

3,297 

3,307 

3,449 

10,053 

C 



2,898 

2,378 

3,486 

8,762 

3,134 

2,798 

3,838 

0,770 

7 



2,735 

2,935 

2,804 

8,474 

2,937 

2,831 

3,117 

8,885 

8 



3,113 

2,880 

4,040 

10,033 

3,348 

2,696 

3,786 

9,830 

9 



2,293 

2,411 

2,223 

6,927 

2,337 

2,421 

2,191 

0,949 

10 



3,174 

2,922 

3,712 

9,808 

3,187 

3,140 

3,376 

9,703 

11 



1,664 

2,417 

1,641 

5,622 

1,635 

1,857 

1,447 

4,939 

12 



3,650 

3,386 

4,102 

11,138 

3,052 

2,871 

2,739 

8,662 

13 



1,641 

2,047 

1,356 

5,043 

1,469 

1,695 

1,332 

4,496 

14 



2,009 

1,965 

2,204 ' 

6,178 

1,840 

1,842 

1,809 

5,551 

15 



2,241 

2,604 

2,018 

6,863 

1,894 

2,114 

1,950 

5,958 

IG 



2,026 

2,138 

1,908 

6,071 

1,946 

1,622 

1,913 

6,481 

17 



1,013 

1,311 

1,010 

3,334 

892 

949 

779 

2,620 

18 



2,448 

2,720 

2,256 

7,430 

2,374 

2.120 

2,618 

7,012 




794 

996 

875 

2,666 

613 

721 

728 

2,062 




3.186 

3,470 

2,954 

9,610 

3,910 

3,289 

4,344 

11,543 

21 



695 

744 

1 

508 

1,847 

392 

683 

413 

1,488 

22 



1,932 

2,4^10 

1,850 

6,222 

1,978 

1,828 

2,016 

6,822 

' 23 



684 

912 

G33 

2,229 

526 

531 

464 

1,611- 

24 



913 

1,090 

1,267 

3,260 

932 

810 

1,071 

2,813 




4,200 

3.974 

3,919 

12,153 

4,590 

3,719 

4,842 

13,151 




1,042 

'1,146 

988 

3,176 

1,004 

1,111 

1,121 

3,230 

27 



731 

906 

778 

2,415 

600 

764 

622 

1,880 

28 



1,295 

1,195 

1,229 

3,719 

1,4G7 

1,690 

1,356 

4,413 

29 



333 ! 

363 

605 

1,261 

338 

316 

351 

1,005 

30 



4,436 

4,295 i 

4,177 

12,908 

6,192 

4,938 

5,328 

15,468 

31 

• 


212 

190 

314 

716 

143 

158 

225 

526 

32 



1,751 

1,758 1 

1,604 

.5,173 

1,528 

1,395 

1,606 

4,529 

33 



349 

426 

377 

1,152 

280 1 

366 

177 

813 

34 



364 

359 

550 

1,279 

400 

479 

585 

‘ 1,464 

36 



3,894 

' 3,990 

3,481 

11,365 

3,096 

3,973 

3,780 

11,449 

30 



703 

541 

5S3 

1,827 

613 

450 

502 

1,625 

37 



231 

245 

227 

703 

184 

202 

195 

681 

38 



471 

533 

395 

1,399 

583 

533 

390 

1,512 

no 



227 

190 

640 

1,057 

189 

231 

154 

574 

mm 



4,782 

4,461 

4,102 

13,345 

5,173 

5,418 

4,937 

15^28 

41 



132 

114 

IGI 

407 

118 

110 

124 

! 352 

42 



658 

557 

f 420 

1,635 

550 

570 

330 ^ 

1,465 

43 



172 

149 

80 

401 

84 

154 

55 

293 

44 



141 

]48 

436 

725 

132 

208 

97 

437 

45 



3.088 

2,983 

2,588 

8,659 

2,954 

3,350 

2,693 

8,997 

4G 



252 

190 

171 

613 

179 

105 

132 

476 

47 



164 

194 . 

137 

495 

102 

148 

51 

301 

48 



411 

350 

' 323 

1,084 

460 

429 

370 

1^259 

49 



185 

135 

502 

822 

161 

1G4 

91 

41G 

60 

i • 


3,991 

3,630 

3,695 

11,216 

3,006 

4,359 

3,910 

11,905 

61 



123 

95 

123 

341 

• 

82 

99 

89 

270 

n9. 



431 

437 

285 

1,153 

323 

389 

211 

923 




83 

145 

68 

290 

43 

81 

34 

16S 




120 

124 

294 

538 

103 

311 

60 

474 , 

55 



1,742 

1,486 

1,785 

5,013 

1,393 

1,630 

1,333 

4,367 * 
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SUBSIDIARY TABUS l—conclvdeA. 

Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual periods. 


T 






Females. 



Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Musalman. 

Total. 

Hinud. 

Sikh. 

Musalman. 

Total. 


2 

3 

4 

6 

C 

7 

8 

9 


202 

138 

91 

431 

124 

99 

01 

284 


103 

118 

78 

299 

44 

80 

44 

174 


193 

204 « 

100 

497 

132 

213 

95 

440 


123 

357 

430 

910 

57 

126 

GO 

243 


3,265 

2,790 

2,706 

8,761 

2,882 

3,461 

2,700 

9,043 


123 

100 

67 

290 

74 

62 

83 

♦ 219 


218 

281 

100 

599 

16G 

228 

83 

477 


83 

99 

45 

227 

32 

65 

23 

110 


68 

94 

I8J 

351 

43 

172 

31 

246 


1,004 

1,049 

724 

' 2,777 

1,277 

900 

610 

2,847 


66 

81 

64 

191 

32 

51 

25 

108 


31 

60 

31 

112 

21 

33 

13 

67 


78 

82 

49 

209 

58 

69 

32 

169 

1 

68 

66 

208 

321 

83 

61 

17 

161 

1 

1/01 

1,331 

953 

3,385 

1,123 

1,531 

1,029 

3,683 


29 

13 

23 

65 

18 

10 

18 

46 


108 

108 

49 

265 

83 

81 

34 

198 


34 

36 

11 

81 

6 

21 

2 

29 


18 

20 

63 

100 

21 

22 

12 

65 


319 

3G7 

202 

888 

296 

348 

165 

809 


19 

26 

18 

62 

12 

11 

15 

38 


27 

16 

15 

58 

7 

6 

0 

19 


32 

48 

27 

107 

23 

26 

11 

59 


16 

20 

4 

40 

32 

17 

7 

66 


&43 

473 

600 

1,610 

677 

448 

461 

1,486 


20 

i 5 

14 

39 

11 

9 

8 

28 


28 

20 

9 

57 

18 

18 

7 

43 


8 

6 

7 . 

20 

1 

^ 2 

1 

4 


11 

10 

5 

26 

7 

1 8 

1 1 

16 


62 

95 

76 ' 

233 

75 

80 

53 ! 

214 


6 

1 C 1 

2 

14 

^ , 

4 

42 

46 


3 

I 4 ! 

6 

13 

3 

1 

• • i 

4 


3 

2 

6 

10 

6 

8 

9 

23 


1 

1 

3 

5 

16 i 

1 1 

7 

24 


no 

110 

104 

333 

118 ! 

j 

128 1 

117 

303 


11 

6 

2 

18 

5 


2 

10 


6 

3 


11 

12 ' 

7 ! 

3 

22 


11 i 


6 

16 

6 

1 

, , 

6 


1 

1 

8 

10 

7 

2 1 


9 


23 

34 

30 

87 

24 

27 

21 

72 


3 

4 

• » 

7 1 

15 

• * 

15 

30 


3 

3 

2 

8 * 

6 

, , 

4 

D 


2 

2 

1 

^ i 

3 

8 

G 1 

17 


6 

4 

1 

" 11 1 

3 

2 

3 ' 

8 


31 

15 

24 

70 

29 ! 

22 

18 

69 


1 

1 

, , 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 


.. 

1 

2 

2 

3 1 
2 

1 

1 

•• 

2 * 


. . * 



, , 

1 

, , 

. , 

.1 


2 


1 

3 

3 

, . 

1 

4 


3 



3 


, , 

« • 

, * 


2 


5 

7 

2 

1 

1 

4 


. • • 


1 

1 


. , 

, , 

,, 


• 



•• 

• • 

•• 

1 

1 


. 




1 

3 


4 


• . • 


3 

3 


. . 

1 

1 


• 


1 

1 

, , 

, . 




*1 


1 

1 

, , 

, , 

• • 



i ■■ 

1 


1 


• • 

1 

1 


Kote. — Tins Tal)lo was prepared by Borling actual samples, the numbora actually sorted were— 

Males,— Hindu 61,403 from the Wcetem and 66,008 from the Eastern Punjab. 

Sikh 01 ,120 Xrom the Central Punjab, 

Musalman M,303 from the Western and 60,666 from the Eastern Punjab. 

Females, — ^lEndu 60,605 from the Western and 65,856 from the Eastern Punjab, 

Sikh 101,554 from the Central Punjab. 

Husatman 62,0 2 from th' Western and 66,302 from the Eastern Punjab, 

Tho CguTCs have not l^n adjusted in any way bcyond^roportional reduction to a tolal of 100,000 of each box. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE U. 

Based oh Imperial Table VTI. 

Ago disiribution of 10,000 of each sex in the Province and each Natural Division. 




Punjab and Delhi. 


1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 



s I 


11 12 
327 



.. 1,27 

2 

1,5 

11 

EKE 

B 



m 

1, 

24S 

1,451 

1,1 

85 

1,274 

1,41 

6 

1,6 

27 

1,11 

7 

1,377 1,40; 

i 1,6 

21 

1, 

25t 

3ESSS 

1,3 

32 

1,342 

.. 1,21 

5 

1,1 

20 

5.01 

3 

956 1,20' 

? 1,1 

14 

1, 



1,2 

46 

1,117 

.. 8S 

7 

7 

91 


0 

927 90 

7 

95 

1, 


878 

S 

78 

876 


2 

2,8 

57 

3,72 

0 

3,33S 2,97. 

5 2.8 

76 

3, 


3,150 



3,123 



1.5 

92 

1,68 

8 

1,63£ 1,60; 



1. 

62'i 

1,648 

lEiG 


1,688 

65 



m 

%3 

0 

443 . 64: 

n 5 

§3 

547 

541 

5 

71 

580 



1,375 
1,239 
1,070 
1,013 
3, 2581 3,388 


1,363 1,662 
1,318 1,416 
1,064 1,057 
818 1,026 
3,138 3,155 
1,670 1,427 


Under 1 * . 

1—2 

2— 3 

3 — ^ 

4 ~ " -tf « • ■ • 

Total under 5. . 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 

10 — 14 (inclusive) 

16 — 19(mclusive) 

20 — 24 (inclusive) 

25 — ^29 (inclusive) 

30 — 34 (inclusive) 

35 — 39 (inclusive) 

40 — 44 (inclusive) 

4o— j49 (inclusive) 

60 — 64 (inclusive) 

55 — 59 (inclusive) 

60 — 64 (inclusive) 

65 — 69 (inclusive) 

70 and over 
Meaii age , . 

ItTDO-GAlSrGETIC PliAIN 
WEST, 

0 — 4 (inclusive) 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 

10 — 14 (inclusive 

15 — 19 (inclusive) 

20 — 39 (inclusive ) 

40 — 59 (inclusive) 

60 and over 

HlilALAYAN, 

0 — 4 (inclusive) 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 

10 — 14 (inclusive) 

16 — 19 (inclusive) 

20 — 39 (inclusive) 

40 — 59 (mclusivo) 

60 and over 

SUB-HBIALAYAN. 

0 — 4 (inclusive) 

6 — 9 (inclusive) 

10 — 14(inclunvo) 

15 — 19 (inclusive) 

20 — 39 (inclusive) 

40 — 59 (inclusive) 

CO and over 

NORTH-WEST DRY AREA, 

0 — 4 (inclusive) » » 

6^9 (inclusive) 

10—^4 (inclusive) 

15 — 1 9 (inclusive) . • 

20 — 39 (inclusive) 

40 — 59 (mclusivo) 

60 and over 


Notes -I, Figures of age-ponods 60— 64» 05— 69 and 70 and over arc not available for 1881, 1891 and 1901, and have 
been coUoctively Trans-Frontier. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

BASED^ ON IMPERIAL TABLE XIV. 

Age distribution of 1^000 of each sex in certain castes. 
PUNJAB. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV-A. 

Proportion of children under 
12 and of persons over 40 
to those aged 15— 40 in 
certain castes, also of married 
females aged 15 — 40 per 
100 females. 



1. Aggarwal (Hindu) . . 

2. Ahir (Hindu) 

3. Arain (Musalman) . . 

4. Arora (Hindu) 

5. „ (Sikli) 

6. Awan (Musalman) . . 

7. Barwala (Musalman ) 

8. Bawaria (Hindu) . . 

i 

9. Bharai (Musalman) 

10. Biloch (Musalman) . . 

11. Brahman (Hindu) . . 

12. Chamar (Hindu) . . 

13. „ (Sikh) 

14. Ohhimba (Hindu) 

15. „ (Sikh) .. 

16. ,, (Musalman) 

17. Churah (Hindu) 

18. „ (Sikh) 

19. Dagi or Koli (Hindu) 

20. Dhanak (Hindu) . . 

21. Dhobi (Musalman) 

22. Dogar (Musalman) 
23.. Eaqir (Musalman) .. 
24. Ghirth (Hindu) 

26. Gujjar (Hindu) 

26. „ (Musalman) 

27. Hami (Musalman) , , 

28. Jat (Hindu) 

29. „ (Sikh) 

30. ,, (Musalman 

31. Jhiwar (Hindu) 

32. „ (Sikh) 

33. ,, (Musalman) 

34. Julaha (Hindu) 

35. t, (Musalman) . . 

36. Kamboh (Sikh) 

37. „ (Musalman) 

38. Kanet (Hindu) 

39. Kashmiri (Musalman 

40. Khatii (Hindu) 

41. „ (Sikh) 

42. Khoja (Musalman) 

43. lUiokhar (Musalman) 

44. Kumhar (Hindu) , . 

45. ,, (Musalman) 

• 

46. Lohar (Hindu) 

47. „ (Musalman)., 

48. Machhi (Musalman) 

49. Mahtam (Sikh) 

60. Mali (EGndu) 


PROPOBTIOK 

Males, — Nuubeb per mille aged. Females, — Numbeb per milte aged children 

BOTH sexes 
PER 100. 
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CHAPTER V. 


80BSIDURY TABLBS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

BASED ON IMPEBIAL TABLE XIV. 

Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes.— contm««?. 




MaiiE<», — K cTirnBR 'ptrmille aged 

Feuales, — Number per tnillc aged 

PnOPOBTIOK 

or oniLDBFN 
both sexes 

PER 100. 

Pnoron- 
trioN or 
PEBSONS 
OVER 40 
PEE 100 

AGED 

16—40. 

Number of xnarned fomalea aged 
16—40 per 100 females of all ages. 

Caste. 

0 — 4 (inclusive). 

D 

'o 

n 

f-H 

1 

t 

i 

'o 

5 

i 

16 — 39 (inclusive). 

40 and over. 

0 — 4 (inclusive). 

o 

> 

*S 

P 

o 

0 

I-4 

J. 

12—14 (inclusive). 

0 

a 

"o 

a 

1 

.-4 

40 and over. 

0 

1 

r-i 

o 

to 

c5 

s 

o 

s 

cu 

na 

a 

to 

tS 

m 

0 

*3 

a 

0 . 
•*-0 

'ST 

'Bi 

to 

0 

3 

Females. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 


11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

5K 

Maliar (Masalman) . . 

143 

203 

91 

332 

231 

135 

193 

73 

370 

229 

97 

219 

70 

62 

32 

52. 

Mallah (Muaalman) 

161 

20G 

76 

34S 

219 

162 

214 

68 

376 

191 

100 

253 

63 

61 

31 

63, 

Meo (Musalman) , 

133 

197 

80 

414 

I7G 

141 

198 

71 

408 

182 

81 

202 

42 

46 

30 


Sljrrisi (Musalman) 

135 

191 

77 

302 

232 

148 

196 

60 

302 

228 

93 

240 

64 

03 

30 

65. 

Mochi (Musalraan) 

137 

184 

84 

305 

230 

ICO 

202 

66 

355 

217 

94 

241 

03 

61 

31 

60. 

Mughal (Musalman) 

134 

185 

74 

3G7 

240 

136 

181 

69 

383 

231 

85 

214 

05 

60 

32 

67. 

Mussali (Musalman). 

148 

213 

78 

346 

216 

169 

221 

73 

361 

186 

107 

276 

62 

53 

20 

6^. 

Nai (Hindu) 

123 

180 

73 

386 

239 

140 

194 

63 

371 

232 

84 

219 

62 

02 

33 

69. 

„ (SiUi) 

119 

179 

74 

384 

244 

140 

196 

C9 

349 

246 

85 

241 

64 

71 

30 

60. 

„ (Musalman) . . 

133 

199 

76 

357 

235 

169 

199 

68 

363 

221 

97 

249 

60 

63 

30 

Gl. 

PakhiTsara (Musal- 

136 

224 

72 

332 

237 

18G 

217 

46 

343 

208 

113 

276 

72 

61 

30 

62. 

man), 

Pathan (Musalman) 

122 

170 

71 

305 

233 

141 

194 

00 

374 

226 

82 

225 

59 

60 

31 

63. 

Qassah (Musalman) 

132 

197 

84 

37G 

211 

162 

180 

85 

374 

200 

89 

222 

66 

64 

32 

64. 

Qureshi (Musalman) 

129 

190 

78 

305 

238 

13G 

182 

70 

382 

230 

85 

224 

66 

60 

30 

65. 

Rajput (Hindu) 

99 

162 

73 

413 

263 

117 

170 

6G 

398 

249 

67 

190 

61 

62 

32 

66. 

„ (Musalman) 

134 

192 

78 

373 

223 

149 

198 

71 

368 

214 

91 

243 

56 

59 

30 

07. 

Saim (Hindu) 

103 

176 

78 

367 

27C 

134 

189 

04 

345 

268 

84 

211 

76 

78 

31 

ps-. 

„ (SiLh) 

127 

188 

81 

389 

215 

143 

188 

61 

364 

244 

85 

216 

65 

07 

33 

69. 

Sansi (Hindu) 

138 

195 

81 

363 

233 

168 

201 

77 

356 

208 

97 

278 

06 

58 

30 

70, 

Sayad (Musalman) 

12S 

1 189 

1 77 

3G5 

244 

138 

191 

07 

370 

234 

87 

233 

67 

63 

29 

71. 

Sheihh (Musalman). 

114 

161 

75 

411 

239 

14C 

191 

60 

382 

215 

76 

210 

68 

5C' 

33 

72* 

Sunar (Hindu) 

132 

1 16S 

79 

388 

235 

165 

1 165 

71 

381 

228 

80 

212 

61 

60' 

32 

73* 

,, (Musalman) , . 

184 

97 

87 

397 

235 

152 

200 

08 

377 

203 

81 

217 

59 

64 

31 

74, 

TarLhan (Hindu) , . 

122 

! 188 

70 

381 

239 

147 

200 

05 

366 

222 

87l 

1 

221 

63 

61 

33 

76. 

„ (Sikh) .. 

128 

; 167 

78 

375 

252 

146 

175 

71 

372 

237 

82 

210' 

67 

64 

33 

70* 

,, (Musalman' 

14S 

1 193 

79 

357 

228 

IGl 

192 

GO 

367 

214 

95 ; 

239 

04 

68 

32 

77* 

Teh (Musalman) ..i 

142 

j 203 79 

36S 

i 211 

161 

206 

67 

357 

209 

9Sj 

247 

68 

69 

31 


SUBSIDIAHY TABLE IV-A. 
Proportion of children under 
12 and of persons over 40 
to those aged 15—40 In 
certain castes, also of married 
females aged 15 — 10 
per 100 females, — contiun^ 


i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

BASED ON IMPERIAL TABLE XIV. 

Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

DELHL 


Males. — ^Numbek per mille aged I Females. — ^Number millc aged 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IVA 

Proportion of children under 12 
and of persons over 40 to those 
aged 15-^0 in certain castes, also 
ot married females aged 15-~40 
per 100 females. 


1. Aggarwal (Hindu) . . 

2 . ,, (Jam) . , 

3. Ahir (Hindu) 

4. Arain (ilusalman) 

6. Brahman (Hmdu) . . 

6. Chamar (Hindu) . . 

7. Churah (Hindu) 

8. Bhanak (Hindu) . . 

9. Dhobi (Hindu) 

10. „ (Musalman) 

1 1 . Dagi or Koh (Hindu) 

12. Faqir (Musalman) . . 

13. Gujjar (Hindu) 

14. Jat (Hindu) 

15. Jhiwar (Hmdu) 

16. Julaha (Hindu) 

17. Klhatn (Hindu) 

IS, Kumhar (Hindu) . . 

19. Lahat (Hindu) 

20. Machhi (Musalman) 

21. hlaU (Hindu) 

22. Meo (Musalman) . . 

23. Mughal (Musalman) 

24. Nai (Hindu) 

2 $, Pathan (Musalman) 

26. Qurcshi (Musalman) 

27. Rajput (Hindu) 

28. „ (Musalman) 

29. Sami (Hindu) 

30. Sansi (Hindu) 

31. Sayad (Musalman) 

32. Sheikh (Musalman) 

33. Sunar (Hindu) 

34. Tarthan (Hindu) . . 

35. Teli (Musalman) . . 



101 
136 
116 
118 
88 127 
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OHAtlER V. 


SOTSIDIARV TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Population of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15—40 and also of married 

females aged 15 — 40 per 100 females. 


PaoroETioH OP ohixdeen both sexes 
PER 100 . 


Proportion of persons aqed GO 
AND OVER PEa 100 , AGED 10 — 40 . 


Nttmber OF 
MARRIED FEMALES 
AGED 16 — 40 PER 
100 FEMALES OF 
ALL AGES. 
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chapter V. 


SUBStDIART TABEES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V-A. 

Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15-40 m certam religions, and also of 

married females aged 15—40 per 100 females. 


Natural Dmsioii and Beuoion, 


Proportion or 

Proportiok op ohildeen both Proportion of persons aged 60 ixmales 

SEXES PER 100. and OTER PER lOO. AGED 16 — iO 

* 100 PESrALES OF 

all ages. 

Persons aged Married females -rtni 

15—10. aged 16-40. 1911. 

1921. 1911. 

1921. 1911. 1921. 1911. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Vafietio^ in Populution certain age-periods 


Distocrr ou State and Natural Pivistoii. 


PUNJAB AND DELHI 


1. IKDO-GAKGETIO PLAIN ^VEST (TOTAL) 


1, Hissar 


2. Loharvk Stait 


3. Kolitak . . 


4. Dujana Biate 


5. Gurgaon 


C. Palaudi Siatt 


7* Karnal 


8. Jullundur .. 


0. Kapurthala SiaU 


10. Ludhiana . • 


11, MaUrHUa State 


12, Ferozepore ., 


13. Faridkot Slate 


I 14, Patiala State 


15. Jind State .« 


16. Nabha Slate 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

, Variation in Population lit certain oge-periods*^-cohfitoe5. 


Dispriot or State akd KATimArt DivfsioK. 

1 


17v Lahore 

.. 

184 Amritsar .* ,♦ 

.. 

19. Gujranwala.. .v 

.. 

20, Sheikhupura 


n. HIMALAYAN 


21. Stale 

1 

•• 

22 . Simla 

•• 

23, Simla Hill Stales 


24. Milaspur State 


25. Kangra . . • . 


26, ikandi Stale 

•• 

27. Suket State 

•• 

28. Chamka 3 this 


lU. 'SUB-HIMALAYAiir . . 

■■ 

/ 

2^. Ainbala ' . . 

•• ■■{ 

30. EaJsia Stait 

•• 

31. Hoahiarpur.. •• 

’■{ 

32, Gurdaspur «• 

•• ■■{ 



1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 

1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


Variation ptr coni, in Population {Increate 4-, 
Decrease^), 


All ages. 

0—9 

(inclusive). 

sT ' 

il 

"•1 

0 ^ 

T-l 

.5 

40—69 

(Inclusive.)' 

60 and 
over. 

1 

+8*1 

-10*8 

4 

~8‘1 

-irs 

6 

+36*6 

-21*5 

6 

+1*7 

--7*2 

7 

+26*1 

-9*6 


+9’2 

+15-3 

+11*3 

+2*6 

+9-2 

+26*7| 

ESS 

aggn 

-12*1 

—15*6 

+33*8 

-13*71 

-5*8 

-12*3 

+18*1 

-13*6 

+115-6 

—18-9 

+6*6 

+11*3 

-•41 


+4*4 

+23*8 


Included in the District of Lahore, Gujranuala and 
Sialkot. 

4-100-0, +100*0( -flOO-Ol +100*0f 4-100*0[ +100*0 


-{-■9 + 12-4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation in Population at certain age-periods— co}?cl«<fc<Z. 


Distmoi OB State akd Natobal Divtsiok. 


33. Siaikot 


34. Gujrat 


35. ‘Jliolum 


36. Rawalpindi 


37. Attack 


IV. NORTH-WEST DRY AREA 


38. Montgomery 


39. Shahpur 


40. JGanwali 


41. Lyallpiir 


42. Jhang 


43. Multan 


j 44. BahatMpur Slate 


45. MuzafFaignrh 


46. Dora Ghazi Khan . • 



r 1801—1901 
A 1901— IDll 
L 1911—1921 

f 1891—1901 
.•< 1901—1911 
I 1911—1921 

f 1891—1901 
1001—1911 
L 1011—1921 

r 1891—1901 
A 1901—1911 
L 1911—1921 

r 1891—1001 
A 1901—1011 
L 1911—1021 

f 1891—1901 
1901—1911 
L 1911—1921 

{ 1891—1901 
1901—1011 
1911—1921 

f 1891—1001 
1901—1911 
L 1911—1021 

f 1891-1901 
A 1901—1911 
L 1911—1921 

f 1801—1901 
1901—1911 
1, 1911—1921 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


r 1891—1! 
. t 1901—1 
L 1911—1 

r 1891—1 

.•t 1901—1 
t 1911—1 

f 1801—1 
1901—1 
t 1911—1 


1891—1901 

1901—1911 

1911—1921 


Variation per cent, in Population {Increase +, 
Decrease — ). 









1 



1 

■ 

H 



1 

1 

■ 

1 

■ 


1 

1 

H 



H 

1 


1 



+100*0 

-*16*7 

+9*7 

+100t) 

+10*3 

+24*0 


+108*1 

+16*6 

+11*3 

+143*7 

+ 1*2 

+4*8 


+110*5 

+14*9 
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StTBStDIABT TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VH. 

Reported birth-rate by sex and Natural Divisions. 


(FOR BRITISH TERRITORY ONLY). 


Year. 

Number of births per 1,000 or total population (census op 1911,) 

Punjab, 

Indo^Oangciic 
Plain Wt6t, 

Eunalayan, 

Snb-Bimalayan, 

A'ertt-TTesf 

Dry Arta,, 

Edhi, 

Males. 

Females. 

m 

o 

Females. 

m 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

n 

|C1 

a 

P=( 

Males. 

to 

0 

1 

Males. 

m 

o 

*3 

a 

pR 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1911 .. 

23 

21 

24 

22 

18 


22 

20 

23 

20 

21 

20 

1912 

23 

21 

25 

23 

20 


23 

21 

23 

20 

24 

23 

1913 

23 

21 

25 

23 

19 


22 

21 

23 

20 

22 

21 

1914 .. - 

24 

22 

26 

24 

• 18 

17 

23 

21 

23 

21 

24 

23 

1916 .. 

23 

21 

24 

22 

19 

18 

21 

20 

22 

19 

25 

24 

1916 .. 

24 

21 

26 

23 

17 

16 

22 

20 

24 

21 

26 

24 

1917' 

23- 

21 

26 

24 

19 

17 

22 

20 

22 

19 

28 

20 

1918 .. 

21 

18 

22 

20 

1 19 

17 

21 

19 

18 

16 

25 

23 

1919 .. 

21 

19 

22 

20 

17 

15 

19 

17 

22 

19 

24 

22 

1920 .. 

22 

20 

23 

21 

18 

17 

21 

19 

23 

20 

24 

23 


Notk, — (a) Figures of population are those given in Imperial Table IT of 1921 for 191 1, and do not include figures for Biloch 
rrans-Frontier Tract, 

(6) Figures of births of 1911 and 1912 for Delhi not being available, the adjusted figures for 1911 and tho average of tho 
remaining years for 1912, have been assumed to represent tho figures of each of these years. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIIL 
Reported death-rate by sex and Natural Divisions. 
(FOR BRITISH TERRITORY ONLY.) 


Number of deaths per 1,000 op total populatiok (census op 1911.) 


Year. 

Punjab, 

2ndo~Qangelic 
Plain West, 

Eimalayan, 

Sub-Eimalayan, 

Eorth^-Wesl Dry 
Area, 

DehU. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

« 

Qi 

'S 

a 

tn 

1 

Females. 

va 

0 

1 

CO 

CJ 

'd 

a 

ID 

a> 

1 

BO 

.H 

a 

S 

ll 

Females. 


1 

1 

B 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1911 




SO 

34 

41 

30 

33 

33 

37 

23 

25 

50 

60 

1912 


H 


28 

27 

30 

24 

27 

25 

28 

22 

23 

40 

60 

1913 


■1 


32 

31 

35 

25 

27 

29 

32 

24 

26 

35 

42 

1914 



30 

34 

32 

37 

28 

31 

30 

36 

25 

28 

33 


1915 



33 

39 

34 

39 

29 

32 

41 

49 

25 

27 

27 

32 

1916 



29 

32 

29 

33 

33 

36 

30 

33 

27 

31 

30 

37 

1917 



36 

40 

34 

40 

30 

31 

32 

36 

41 

47 

30 

07 

1918 



74 

87 

86 

108 

61 

52 

63 i 

72 

70 

77 

81 

iii 

1919 



27 

29 

28 

31 

30 

32 

26 

28 

26 

27 

38 

47 

B 



28 

29 

28 

30 

40 

40 ; 

1 

29 

29 

24 

25 

33 

39 


jjqjb, — ( o) Figures of population arc those given in Imperial Table II of 1921 for 1911, and do not include figures for Biloch 
Trans-Frontier Tract. 

(6) Figures of deaths of 1911 and 1912 for Delhi not being available, the adjusted figures for 1911 and the average 
of tho remaining years for 1912, have been assumed to represent the figures of each of these years. 


(c) Total mortality attributable to Influenza in 1918 was 902,937 and 23,176 in the Punjab and Delhi reapeoUvcly 
which ia equivalent to nearly 5 per cent, of the population of 1911 for both tho provinces. 
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OHAPXER V. BUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX, 

Reported death-rate by sex and age in decade and in selected years fcr mille living at same age according to 
the Census of 1011 (for Punjab and Delhi, British Territory only)* 

Age. 

Avebaoe of 
eeOadjs, 

1913. 

mn 

1915, 

1916. 

1017. 

1918. 

U1 

3 

Females. 

. 

s 

tn 

o 

2 

o 

K 

A 

r=i 

m 

2 

S 

IT 

o 

s 

cfT 

ja 

c: 

B 

s 

3 

r=i 

Females. 

__ 

CQ 

O 

tn 

o 

*3 

S 

IT 

a 

s 

tr 

Jj 

*3 

a 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 



11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

All ages . * • • 

34 

89 

28 

82 

80 

34 

38 

39 

29 

82 

85 


74 

88 

Under 1 

225 

213 

242 

229 

237 


201 

193 

225 

211 

274 

262 

257 

243 

1 — i (inclusive) 

62 

65 

62 

65 

61 

65 

49 

62 

71 

74 

87 

94 

97 

99 

6 — 9 (incluBive) . . 

15 

IS 

11 

12 

12 

14 

16 

21 

12 

13 

IC 

IS 

38 

47 

10 — ^14 (inolusive) 

13 

18 

8 

11 


* 14 

IG 

25 

7 

•10 

9 

12 


67 

15 — ^19 (inclusive) 

16 

■ 

8 

11 


14 

18 

17 

8 

11 


13 

55 

76 

20 — ^29 (inclusive) 

16 

■ 


12 

11 

14 

n 


8 

11 


14 

59 

75 

30 — ^3 9 (inclusive) 

19 

24 

12 

15 

13 

17 

21 

26 

11 

14 

13 

17 

C5 

81 

40 — 49 (inclusive) 

25 


IG 

16 

19 

10 

27 

29 

16 

16 



72 

81 

50 — 59 (inclusive) 

86 

38 

14 

19 

27 

29 

■ 

41 

26 

26 

32 

31 

07 

mi 

60 and over 

79 

84 

SC 

1 52 

1 


75 

84 

86 

71 

76 

80 

89 

140 

168 


Note.— Figures o£ population aro those given in Impenal TaWc VII of 1011. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Reported deaths from certain diseases fer mille of each sex. 





t- O O r-l <“1 00 
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CHAPTER T. 


SHBBIDlAETir TABLES, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL 

Tho ratio of the number of males, females and persons per 100,000 at the census of 1911 to those of the 
census of 1921, for each year of ago, as recorded in tho census schedules. 

Ago, 

Males. 

5'emalc8 

Persons. 

Ago, 

Males. 

Females 

Persona. 

Ago. 

Males, 

Females, 

‘ 

Persons. 

I 


2 

3 

4 

2 


o 

3 

4 

2 


3 

3 

4 

Under 1 


1*13 

1*15 

1*15 

34 


1*10 

•84 

1*04 

68 

• • 

•90 

•57 

•82 

I 


1-07 

1*03 

1*09 

36 


•93 

•03 

*94 

69 

.. 

•28 

*30 

•33 

2 


*93 

•09 

•05 

30 

.. 

1-30 

1-15 

1*26 

70 


•94 

•92 

•93 

3 


1*02 

1*00 

1-02 

37 

• • 

•02 

•86 

•87 

71 

... 

•59 

1-00 

1‘21 

4 


•91 

•94 

•05 

38 


I'OO 

1*05 

1*08 

72 


‘44 

•55 

; 5 i 

5 


•92 

•92 

•94 

39 


•69 

•93 

•07 

73 


*33 

•40 

•39 

0 


*96 

•92 

*90 

40 


1*10 

1*16 

1-11 

74 

.. 

*33 

•50 

•42 

7 


•80 

•90 

•90 

41 

*> 

1-19 

1 - J 3 C 

.37 

75 


*47 

•65 

•59 

8 


•93 

•88 

•93 

42 


1*04 

1*02 

1*03 

70 


•71 

•09 

•05 

0 


*91 

•80 

•90 

43 


1*21 

•03 

ro 8 

77 


*21 

•67 

*23 

10 


•90 

•89 

•94 

44 

.. 

•80 

VOl 

•97 

78 


•22 

•00 , 

•30 

11 


•82 

•90 

•85 

46 


roc 

•90 

•03 

79 


•54 

•47 ^ 

•44 

12 


1-00 

•93 

1*02 

40 


1*16 

1-30 

1-24 

80 

.. 

1-10 

•71 

•06 

13 

• • 

•94 

•86 

•90 

47 


‘92 

•80 

•87 

81 


•02 

•67 

•56 

14 

* « 

l *06 

•90 

1-03 

48 

• • 

1*02 

•85 

•94 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XU. 

Statement showing the Births and Deaths since 1881, Punjab (British Territory) including Delhi. 






















CHAPTER VI 
Sex. 


nature ( 
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123, Nature o£ the data. 124, The proportion of the eoxce, 125, Comparison with other provinces,, 
places and censuses, 126. Proportion of females to males m di0orciit caalcs, 127. Proportion of fomalos to 
males in the different ago-groups. 

. 123. The only instruction to be noted as regards the entry of sex in column 

6 of the enumeration schedide is that, eunuchs and bermaphrodites should be 
entered in the column as males. Thus, though in certain parts of the Punjab 
(Delhi for example) there exists a fair number of eunuchs, no separate record of 
these has been obtained. No separate reference need be made to_ any of the 
Imperial or Provincial tables contained in Parts II and III, as practically all the 
census statistics have been classified according to sexes, and only the following 
references to the subsidiary tables printed at the end of this chapter will be 
necessary. 

Subsidiary Table I gives the general proportion of the sexes by natural divi- 
sions, districts and States, both for the actual and “ natural ” population, tho 
‘‘ natural” population excluding those who were born outside the Punjab and 
enumerated within it, and including those enumerated outside the Province, so 
far as they are laiown, and born within the Punjab. The corresponding figures 
for all the censuses since 1881, inclusive, are also given in this table. 

Subsidiary Table II gives the number of females per 1,000 males for different 
age-penods by religions at each of the last 3 censuses, for the Punjab and Delhi 
together, and also for the Punjab and Dellii separately, for the Census of 1921. ^ 

Subsidiary Table III gives the proportion of females for different rebgions 
by age-groups for the Indo-Gangetic Plain West, Himalayan, Sub-Himalayan, 
and the North-West Dry Area, separately. 

Subsidiary Table IV ^ves the number of females per 1,000 males for certain 
selected castes, the caste names under each religion being entered in alphabetical 
order. 

Subsidiary Table V ^ves the actual number of births and deaths reported 
for each sex for each year since 1891 for British Territory only, and gives also the 
number of female to male births, as well as the proportion of female to male deaths 
for the same periods. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives the number of deaths for each sex at different 
ages, for the six years 1913 — 1918 inclusive, the figures for the Punjab and Delhi 
being exhibited separately. 

Subsidiary Table VII gives the proportion of females per 1,000 males for 
each Tahsil and State for the Census of 1921. these figures being necessary in order 
to construct the isopletbs of distnbution of similar sex proportions over the Pro- 
vince. 

124. In the whole of the Punjab 25,101,060 persons were enumerated, 
of whom 13,732,048 were males and 11,369,012 were females, 'being a proportion 
of 828 females per 1,000 males, while in the Delhi Pro\dnce out of a population 
of 488,188 persons there were enumerated 281,633 males and 206,555 females, 
being a proportion of 733 females per 1,000 males. For the “ natural ” popula- 
tion the Punjab had 819 females per 1,000 males, and Delhi 788 females per 1,000 
males, showing that the efflux of males from the Punjab, and the influx of males 
into the Dellii Province, were greater than the corresponding efflux and influx 
of females. In dealing in paragraph 51 of Chapter II with the subject of the 
accmacy of the census figures, the conclusion was tentatively arrived at that an 
error of 1 per cent, might be adopted as a working hypothesis of the difference 
between the actual and the enumerated population. It is now necessary to 
observe that it seems likely that the greater part of the assumed error will be 
due to the omission of females, and a relatively smaller part of the inaccuracy 
will be due to the omission of males. It might be possible, for example, that 
the error in the enumeration of males amounts to only, say, -g- per cent, whereas > 
the error of omissions in the case of females might amount to over 1| per cent. 
Adopting these figures for the error, hypothetically, we find that the percentage 
error in the proportion of males to females in the 1921 Census will be just over 
1 per cent. If this is so, all the figures showing the number of females per 1,000 
males will have a standard error of about eight or nine. These possibilities innsfc 
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be borne in mind when comparing the proportions of the sexes at different censuses 
and in different localities. For example, the number of females per 1,000 males 
in 1911 was 817, as against 826 in 1921, the difference in these figures being less 
than the standard error of their difference on the above assumptions, it 
would be somewhat xmsafe to deduce that there has been a real increase in the 
number of females per 1,000 males during the last decade. The same reasoning 
would apply in comparing, say, the proportion of females per 1,000 males in 
JuUundur (807) with that of the adjoining State of Kapurthala (816), it being 
possible that the observed differences are due solely to errors in enumeration, and 
not to any frmdamental change in racial or economic causes. On the other hand, 
a difference of 25 in the nmnber of females per 1,000 males in one locality and 
in another, or in one and the same locality at different epochs, would be double 
the standard error of the difference and should, therefore, be regarded as of pro- 
bable sigm’ficance. Thus, for example, Kangra (946), the Simla HiU States 
(917), Mandi State (944), and Dujana (908) have almost certainly a greater 
proportion of females than the Kalsia State (761), Ambala (766), Lahore (751), 
and Malerkotla (711). Again, in comparing the proportion of females at the 
1901 Census with that of 1921 it is probable that the drop in the number of 
females per 1,000 males from 854 to 826 is a real one. 

In comparing the proportion of females per 1,000 males of one religion 
'with another, or of one caste with another caste belonging to the same religion, 
we might, in certain cases, be rash to accept even a difference of 25 per mille 
as proof of a genuine difference between the proportions of the sexes. On the 
other hand, in comparing the proportions of the sexes in different age-groups we 
are probably on fairly safe-groimd for ages below 10 and above 30, but between 
those ages, which are the average marriageable limits for females, it is possible 
that the sex proportions differ considerably than those given by the returns. Dis- 
crepancies may arise from the largely prevailing custom of early marriage, and 
from the tendency, noted by Rai Bahadur Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul, for the 
reputed age of a girl to jump straight up to 20 years as soon as she is married. 

This would account for the great defect in females of ages 10 to 20 which is a 
feature of the returns for aU religions during the last 3 censuses. The point will 
be further commented on in a subsequent paragraph. 

125. The proportion of females to 1,000 males for each of the last 5 Ccmpafson 

censuses for various Pro- ”rovinccs^°^ 
vinces and States in places ani 
India is given in the 
marginal table, and it 
wiU be seen that exclud- 
ing the Andamans and 
the Delhi Province, which 
contain an abnormal 
number of males due to 
the great number of male 
convicts in the one case, 
and to immigration from 
cooly gangs in the other, 
the Punjab has the small- 
est recorded number of 
females per 1,000 males 
of any Indian Province 
or State, with the ex- 
ception of Baluchistan 
(735). Without detailed 
analysis of the figures of 
other Provinces and 
States it wiU be unwise 
to believe that the whole 
of the differences between the proportions of the sexes in the Punjab and other 
Provinces of India is to be attributed to a real defect in the number of females 
in the former province. On the other hand, knowing the disregard for female life, 
except diuing the marriageable ages, which prevails in the Punjab, it should caup 
no surprise that females do not outnumber the males. In studying changes in 


Proportion of females to 1,000 males. 


Province, 


1921. 1911. IGOl. 1891, 1881. 


Bihar and Orissa 

Madras . . . 

Central Provinces and Bihar 

Burma 

Bengal 

Bombay . . 

United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh 

Bajputana Agency 
Kashmir State 

Korth-West Frontier Province 
Punjab 

Coorg . 

Baluchistan 

Andaman and Nicobar » 
Ajmer Merwara . . . 

Assam 
Delhi 

Baroda State 
Central India Agency 
Gwahor State , . . 

Hyderabad State . • » 

Mysore State •• • 

Sikkim State 


1,029 

1,043 

1,047 

978 

1,040 

1,024 

1,023 

1,028 

1,002 

1,008 

959 

1,019 

985 

9.)5 

963 

959 

932 

&t5 

960 

973 

919 

933 

915 

038 

909 

015 

937 

930 

899 

909 

906 

891 

890 

886 

884 

880 

848 

865 

833 

843 

828 

817 

854 

850 

831 

799 

SOI 

804 

735 

788 

820 

, , 

302 

352 

319 

167 

837 

884 

900 

881 

92G 

m 

949 

942 

733 

944 

862 

861 

932 

026 

936 

928 

954 

974 

973 

913 

880 

903 

906 

, . 

966 

968 

964 

m 

962 

970 

981 

991 

961 

951 

916 

934 
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dihc number of females per tnillc in the Punjab during the last 40 years, an 
apparent increase in the number of females is observable from 1881 U> 1901: 
between 1901 and 1911 there was a marked drop from 854 to 817 females per 
1,000 males, and between 1911 and 1921 there has been again a rise to 828 per 
milk. That the drop in 1911 and the subsequent rise in 1921 are, at any rate, 
partially real is indicated by the great female mortality (1,000 fcmalas or 
over per 1,000 males) wliich obtained during the years 1902 to 1905 inclu- 
sive. Since 1891, only in those 4 years and in 1918, the year of the Influenza 
epidemic, were there more female than male deaths. An exact study of the 
proportion of female to male births and deaths, and their bcarinG on the 
census figures of the proportion of females to males, cannot be underUiKcn Jierc. 

The proportion of females to males for each of the last 6 censuses by 

natural divisions is given 

ion. 1001. 1801. 1S81, jn marginal table. 

The only observable 
w— systcmaric variation in 

70, ■; fi(2 sno soo the figures is that shown 

III T. number of fe- 

825 83S S17 B.15 malcs in the Himalayan 

Area, wliich has steadily 

^ ^ |__ increased from 878 per 

millc in 1881 to 907 in 1921. This tract appears to tend to draw away gradually 
from the rest of the pro\nnce. 

At this stage we may at once compare the proportion of females per 1,000 
males for the whole of the prowice by reference to the diagram below ; — 




Nolurol rHvWons, 1021, 


Inda-Gnng»'tio 805 

llimalftyan •, •« 007 

Sub-IIimnUyan . , « . 851! 

KortU-West Dry Arra • , 827 

Delhi .. .. 733 
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This diagram shows very clearly the feature referred to above namely the high 
proportion of females in the Himalayan tract. The lowest number of recorded 
females per 1,000 males occurs in two large areas (which in reality may be ouly 
one) stretching across the centre of the Punjab. The general features of the 
isoplethn are explicable as a crater-like area with a central depression, contain- 
ing a low proportion of women, in the colony areas, and in that part of the Punjab 
in which Si khs predominate, and where, at any rate, till recently, female infanti- 
cide prevailed*. No finer gradation of the number of females per 1,000 males 
than by giving the isopleths for 800 and 900 females per 1,000 males, respectively, 
is attempted, as the previously noted possibihties of error are confirmed 
by the irregularities of the detailed isopleths. 

The effect of immigration and emigration on the proportion of the sexes 
has already been noted, and the details are given in the table below. Of the total 
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1911. 
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Females. 

Total. 
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Total. 
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Total Punjab 









Population, 

and Delhi . . 

14.013,681 

11,575,567 

25,589,248 

825 

13,314,975 

10,872,776 

24,187,750 

81T 


Punjab 

13,732,048 


25,101,060 

828 






Delhi 

281,633 


488,188 

733 





Deduct 

Total Punjab 









Immigrants, 

and Delhi .. 

423,341 

389,566 

812,907 


352,039 

308,180 

660,219 

87ff 


Punjab 

319,399 


627,137 

963 






Delhi 

103,942 

81,828 

185,770 

788 
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Add 

Total Punjab 
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Emigrants. 

and Delhi . 

372,494 


618,584 

661 

314,789 

201,823 

616,612 

64L 


Punjab 

342.396 


649,386 

605 






Delhi 



69,198 

1,299 





Natural 

Total Punjab 









Population, 

and Delhi . . 

13,962,834 


26,394,926 

812 

13,277,726 

10,766,418 

24,044,143 

Sir 


Punjab 


11,268,264 


812 






Delhi 

207,789 

163,827 

371,616 

788 






Actual. 


Religion, 


1921. 


1911, 


1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


All Religions 
Jain 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Sikli 

Christian 


854! 

853! 

878| 

845 

779| 

5S0 


844 


of 812,907 persons enumerated in the Punjab and Delhi in 1921, but born outside 
these Proviuces, 423,341 were males and 389,566 were females, being a proportion 
of 920 females per 1,000 males. Of persons born in the Punjab and Delhi and 
enumerated outside the proportion of females is only 661 per 1,000, the actual 
numbers being 372,494 males and 246,090 females. The Pimjab, therefore, 
draws to itself more females than it parts with: the effect is not surprising in view 
of the probable shortage of females in this part of India. The proportion of 

females according to religious. 

groups is given in the mar- 
ginal table, which shows 
that the proportion of females 
to 1,000 males descends from 
the Jain (853), Musalman (843), 
Hindu (825), Christian (782) 
and Sikh ,(764). The only 
steady variation exhibited by 
any other of the figures by 
religion is that exhibited by 
Christians which has risen from 465 females per mUle of males in 1891, to 782 in 
1921. This increase must be attributed to conversions from the ranks of low caste 
Indians, the initially low proportion being due solely to the fewness of female 
Europeans, who were, not so long ago, the only representatives of the Christian 
community in the Punjab. 

♦I do not wish it to bo inferred from this that I have any evidence that female infanticide docs not still exist 
in tho Central Punjab, but only that I havo been out of touch with the local conditions since 1910, and am, therefore, 
unable to say for certain whether female infanticide still provails or not. A sudden change in a very established 
■nractico of this Idnd seems unhkely. 

^ Statistically there is very strong ovidenco for tho prevalence of female infanticide in 1921 from the kink in 
tho BOX isopleths for 800 females per 1,000 males in tho south of tho JuUundur district, which is more notorious than* 
any other j^rt of the Punjab for indulgence in this practice. 
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Proportion 
of females to 
males 
Xercnt 


126. Tlie detailed*, figures for' all ages, asiwcll as' for the quinquennial 
i'niiir’. age-groups up to 40 years of. age, are given in Subsidiary Tablfe IV to this' chapter. ' 
castes. on g Hindus .the castes with.a high proportion' of feniales'are the Ghirath (955), 

Dagi or IColid946)i both these castes being of low social position; and; therefore, 
not predisposed to conceal the existence of- females; and Kanets- (930)-: 
wlule.the Hihdm castes \vith a- low proportion of females are ’the Hajput (790); 
Ahir (794)j Jat (789), Chlumba (780), Gfujjar (778)<and Sansi;(720). Atnong'the 
castes of the latter, group, that is, those containing- proportionally few females; 
theKajputis-notonousdor his practice of female-infanticide,' while, of* the others- 
the Sansi is a ciinunal tribe, find' the -Guj jar; though it numbers a- large pro- 
portion of agriculturists, is also a caste vith a somewhat unsavoury local repu- 
tation.* 

Among the Sikhs, Khatris alone (917) have a large proportion of females’- 
per 1,000 males, while Tarkhans (705), Nais (7G9). and- Jats (720) -have tho-lowest- 
proportion of females. Female infanticide probably accounts for the low 
proportion of females among Jat Silrhs, but. there is no particular e\ndence of 
the existence of this custom among 'Sikh harbers and carpenters. Among hlnsal- 
mans, the highest proportion of) females is found among the Khojas (975), and 
they are followed by the hlaliar (923), Awan (907) arid Qassab (904). The two 
lowest castes are Sheikh (780)!aud:Ilarni ^(725) : . ..Cvll the other Musalman 

castes except those mentioned have between 800 and 900 females per 1,000 males. 
The Harni, like his Hindu confrere the Sansi, belongs to a criminal tribe,, and the 
fewness of the -number of females among them may be attributed to this cause; 
but it seems probable that the -lomiess of the numloer of females amongiSheikhs 
results from the concealment of the existence of their -womenfolk. 

The marginal table contrasts the position of ‘certain -leading castes in 

relation to the proportion of females for 


Caste, 

1921. 

1911* 

Pathan 



827 

‘ 757. 

Sheikh 



780 

807 

Bralimau! 



821 

, SOD 

Khatri 



82C 

' 814 

Hajput 



845 

' 819 ^ 

Bilach 



836 

838 

Mughal.. 



. 880 » 

. 841 

Aggarwol 



834 

851 

Sayado 



875 1 

875^ 

Q arcs hi 


* J 

, 884 
^ I 

89G 


1911 and 1921. In 1911 the Pdthan had 
the fewest number of females petl'jOOO' 
males, and was followed by the’ Sheikh, 
Brahman, Khatri and Rajput ^ in the 
order named. In 1921' the - Sheikh, as‘ 
already noted,’ had the fewest number of 
females, .and was followed in order by the 
Brahman, Khatri, .Pathan and Agganval. 
This change in the. relative order of the 

projportion of females in different' castes 

indicates that physiolbgical causes are probably rnore potent^than socialcustom, 
and that it' would be rash' to associate too closely variations in sex proportions 
■with' variation in tribal characteristics. This latter poinfis very clearly, brought • 
out 'if we correlate the number of females per 1,000 'males for each' caste as given 
for 1911, with'the'corresponding figures for 1921'. 57 castes have been so corre- 
lated ‘and the co-efficient of correlation is‘f6und't6‘b'e‘0^77 Tb'ough‘'this'iS'a''high.'' 
correlation, it is very far indeed from being perfect^ and shows that during the 
10 years elapsing between 1911’ and 1921-there~has been 'O/ very marlmd change 
in many castes in the proportion of females to -males.' Oiily if we -w'ere to corre- 
late the proportion.- of ‘females .per 1,000 males at a considerable interval,' say, 
100 years, wouldit'b'e possible to assert !that the sex ratio -was a tribal character-- 
istic; It'is -worth recoriiing that the co-efficients of .variation of the numbers -of i 
females per 1,000 males from caste to caste'were almost identical in 1911 and 1921; 
being 5’68 per cent, for the latter census and 5‘72 for theiformer. 

have already . seeu in paragraph' 115 of Chapter V how unre- 
maics In thefia-ble are the figures for the age-returns, and in .comparing, therefore, the propor- 
■diffBtent age- tion of females to males for -the different age-groups we might not imna-turally, 
^ expect the results to be confusing and inconsistent se. In the Punjab wo" 

cannot -.even fall back on a scientifically constructed hffi-table of males and females 
for-th'e purposes of comparison, as Mr. Acland, who dealt actuariaUy -with' the' 
figinres fOr 1911 and constructed a life-table for males, fouiid'the figures'for' female" 
ages -too unreliable, to graduate. Itihas been' mecessary -therefore to compare 
the crude -figures of . ‘the number :of .male's and 'iemales in..eachiag(^-group'j and' it' 

♦There i3.,atPunjabi‘8ftying^tluLt*iuttx aur^biHiiclt wgar atir gujjar rfo, 'vvhich » being t tg 
these two castes ou the level .of cat^mddog^^ * 


sSS. 
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is'Surptisliig to find fcfiaf tlfe re^fe for diSefent religions 'and' for different cdnsuses 
are* SO’ accordant; The' results"’ are exhibited' graphically in- the' diagrams which' 
follow, and it will be observed that the curve showing the relative numbers of 
females to males follows similar com’ses for different religions, and for the same 
rehgion at different censuses. The observed correspondence may be due to a 
reality underlying thfe phenomena, or it may be spurious. IrPthe latter case the 
agreement between the sex-age-distributions at different 'censuses would be exph- 
cable by reference to the constancy of the habit of misstatement, which must 
obtain in any large and conservative population. The correspondence between 
the curves for Hindus, Mutalmans and- Sikhs may hkewise be a specious 
correspondence, and arise from the essential homogeneity of the Punjabi popu- 
lation in respect of such traits as the inaccurate statement of ages. For example, 
in many branches of conduct and in Ms attitude towards social and economic 
problems, the Jat Sikh of the Central Punjab resembles the Axain who lives in 
Ms own village much more nearly than the latter does a Musalman'Arain living 
in the Umted Provinces. Nevertheless, it seems improbable that the whole of 
the correspondence between the different curves showing the proportion of females 
to males for different ages can be put down to a mere tendency to immmise 
or exaggerate ages, or to conceal the' existence of females of marriagea,ble 
ages, wMch is common to all rehgions in the Punjab. There is a possibility, 
therefore, of a' smaller proportion of females to males between the ages of 10 and 20 
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than there is at any other ages. Diagrams 38, 39 and 40 may now be referred to. 


Diagram 38, 


PROPORTiON OF rnHAULS PLRl000M^LLS 
ACCOTOiHG TO AC€. GROUPS 6V REUGiONS FOR 
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^tion^ females to males for u. 

^'"g'Miferesult^ to be confus. 

1 ''"'■fallback on a scie-T^'' ‘ 




*■0 50 


AGE m 'fEARS 

THC CURL-f BRKCKt-Ts »NDtCKrE./'THt AGE GROUPS AT THE 
CttlTRt or which the TREQUEMCT is COKCEMTRATtO 
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PUNJAB CENSUS REPOST, 1921. 


Tkese give tlie number of females per 1,000 males for all religions, and 
for Hindus, Musalmans, Sikbs and Christians separately for the 3 censuses, 1901, 
1911 and 1921, and display that remarkable similarity of feature which has;-.. 
been already referred to. . In comparing the figures for the difierent censuses 
for Hindus, Musalmans and Sikhs, the great deficiency in the number of females .I 
in the marriageable ages from 10 to 20 is most striking.' The deficiency was ; 
greatest in 1911 when the curve dropped far below its 1901 position. In 1921 
the curves had moved part of the way towards their position in 1901, but are ' 
still somewhat below it. I? or Christians the greatest defect is in the number of ! 
females between the ages of 20—30, a fact which must be attributed to the later • 
age of marriage among Christians as compared \vith the people of other reli^ons. ' 
For Christians, however, the fewest number of females of marriageable age was 
found in 1901, and the number has risen steadily since then up to the present 
time. If the proselytisation of low caste Hindus, Musalmans and Sildis conti- 
nues it seems certain that the distribution curve for Christians null approximate 
more and more closely to the features of the curves of those religions. More 
particularly, this result is likely to be accelerated by the increasing tendency to 
defer the age of marriage among Punjabis of all non-Christian religious groups. 
This feature is well marked in the diagrams, there being a perceptible tendency 
for the minimum number of females per 1,000 males to leave the group 10 — 15’ 
years for the group 15 — 20 years. In the case of Hindus, the minimum has 
actually shifted to the 15 — 20 group in 1921, probably for the first time in recent 
history, while for Sikhs the slfift took place between 1901 and 1911. For Chris- 
tians the reverse process is at work and the minimum has shifted backward from 
the age-group 35 — 30 years in 1901, to the age-group of 20—25 years in 1911 : 
and there it still remains. It may be interesting to suppose, just for a moment, . 
that the figures of the relative numbers of males and females for each- age-group 
really correspond -with the facts, and to attempt to explain the variations qf the 
relative frequency of females to males for each age-groirp. More males are, born 
than females, roughly in the proportion of 10 males to 9 females. Among Musal- 
mans and Hindus a greater mortality appears to occur among boy cliildren than 
among girl children during the first five years of life, and up to the age of 4 the 
proportion of females is well maintained if not actually’ increased. From the 
age of 5 to 15 years the drop in the proportion of females is very marked, and 
this may be due to the neglect of female children during the years preceding 
puberty. From the age of 15 — ^25 years the female is in demand, and 'will have 
' more attention paid to her, so that during those years the proportion of females 
rapidly increases. There is a drop in the curves for Musalmans and Hindus 
towards the ages of 25 — 30, and this may be attributed to the morbaUty arising 
from early child-bearing.’ After the age of 30 the proportion of females rises to 
another maximum between the ages of 40 and 50 which corresponds to the close 
of the usual span of female fertihty. Thereafter the curve drops away towards 
the high ages, women of over the age of 50, especially among .the poorer classes, 
Buffering considerably from neglect, if not from actual privation. 
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It is instructive to compare the figures Avitli the corresponding figures for 
the proportion of females to males in Engalnd and Wales according to the Censim 
of 1911. The results are exhibited in diagram 41 below : — 


Dla^gram • PROPORT I OH OF FEMALES PER IPOD MALCa 

ACCORDING TO AC.E. GROUPS . 

t.MO.LAND AND WALES CENSUSISU (^Rt. . or cihw av R tPcai) 

PUN3AE iNDCT-OANG^TlC PLA^N COSSU5 \92! ") MusM-MAwi 

f HINDUS 

' VIDt.SUBVOAW^'C TAiD-BL,C.n^paJ 



THE. CURU.V BRACKELTS INDICATE: THD AGE. GROUPS AT THE. 
CENTRE, or WHICH THE TREQUENCY 13 CONCENTRATED 


The explanations ofiered for the variations in the curves for Musalmans, Hindus 
and Silchs in the Punjab may apply to the peak in the Enghsh curve which oc- 
curs between the ages of 20 and 30, and to the slight subsequent drop between 
the ages of 30 and 40. That is to say, that at the marriageable ages of 20 to 30 
females have much greater care and attention bestowed upon them than males 
of the corresponding ages, but that the mortahty of child-bearing produces a 
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PUNJAB CENSUS KEPOET, 1921. 


sEglit re-action after the age of about 27 years in favour of males. Most marked 
of all, however, is the fact that apart from this particular phenomenon associated 
with marriage, the proportion of females to males in England and Wales rises 
continuously from childhood to old age, indicative of the excessive care lavished 
on women in England gud women, and not merely qua child-bearers. Social 
reformers may well stand aghast at the neglect of, and the contempt for female 
L'fe shoAvn by all religious groups in the Punjab ; but no less extensive, and, pos- 
sibly, fraught with serious consequences to the future of the race, is the excessive 
pampering of females in England, and its correlative the undue neglect of male 
life.=!= 


♦In discussing the matter with Colonel Forster, I.M.S,, Director of Public Hcaltli, Punjab, he bcB made they 
following acute observations vliicb bear on the great disprojorticn among females and males at the higher ages in 
England. During the past half century there lifts been a steady tendency for females to acquire property and 
sums of money in their own right. Kow, W’hcrcas, a man lias, through tlie force of trneliticnal and social custom, a 
tendency to spend lus money for the benefit of the uoman, the vomon has no tiaditicnal Icndcr.ey to spend her 
money for the benefit of the man. The consequence is that, in enjojing the benefits of little ccmfcils and luxuries,, 
woman in England is steadily increasing her advantages over the man, and the effect of this piccces cn the rclativo 
male and female mortality can hardly bo negligible. In the Punjab the independent weman, eg., the orphan 
daughter or wdow, has, under customary law, only the right of maintenance, and she may never alienate thc^ 
rmccstral property except for necessity, the onus of proving which Is put upon her. 
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I, General proportion of the sexes by Natural Bivisions, Bistricts and States. II. Number of females per 1,000 males at 
different age-periods by religions at each of tfio last three censuses, Punjab and Belhi. Ill, Number of females per 1,000 males 
at different age-periods by religions and natural divisions (Census of 1921 ), Pnnjc^ and Bolhi. IV,. Number of females per 1,000 
males for certain selected cities, Punjab and Belhi V. Actual Number of Birtlis and Beatlis reported for eacb sox during 
^cade8«1891— 1900, 1901-^1910 arid 1911 — 1920 (for British Territory only). VI, Number of deaths of oaCh fiex at diSbront Ugos, 
Vll, Proportion of females jier 1,000 males (By Tahails), Census 1921, 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I, 

General proportion of the sexes by Natural Divisions^ Districfs and Slates* 


Bistrict or State jiND Naturai« 
Biviston. 


Number or PrixiALEs to 1,000 Maee^, 


1911, 

1901. 

1891. 

1 1881. 

1 Actual 
Popula- 
tion, 

Natural 

1 Popula- 
tion, 

Actual 

Popula- 

tion, 

Natural 

Popula- 

tion. 

; Actual 

1 Popula- 
1 tion. 

Natural 

Popula- 

tion. 

Actual 

Popula- 

tion. 

Natural 

1 Popula- 
j tion. 


PUNJAB ANB BELHI . , 

PUNJAB 

Indo-Ganoetic Plain West (Total). 

Indo-Gangexto Plain West (Punjab) 
1. Hissar 

2., LoharuStaU .. 

3. Bohtak . . 

4. hajam State 


0, Pataudx State 

7, Kamal 

8, Juffundur . , 

9 , KapUrlha^a State 

10. Ludhiana 

11. MdUrlotla Stale 

12. Ferozepore 

13. Faridkol State 

14. Patiala Stale 

15. Jind State , , 

16. Nabha State 

17. Lahore 

18. Amntsar . . 

19. Gujranwala 

20. Sheikhupura 

Himalayan 

21. Nahan State 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Hill Statee 

24. Bilaspur State 

25. ICangra . . . , 

20. Mandi State 

27. Sulet State . . 

28. Chamba Sia^e 

SUB-HniALAYAN 

29. Ambala .. 

30. KaUia State •. 

31. Hoshiarpur 

32. Gurdaspur 

33. Sialkot . , * . 

34. Gujrat .. 

35. Jholura . , 

30. Rawalpindi . , 

37. *Attock 

North -We<?t Bry Area 

38. Montgomery , . 

39. Shahpur . . 

40. Mian wall. , ,, 

41. Lyallpur ., 

42. Jhang 

43. Multan . . , 

44. Bdhawalpur State 

45. Muzaffargarh • . 

40. Beta Ghazi Khan , . 

BELHI . . o 

Indo-Gangetio Plain West 

1. Belhi .. ,, 




I 007 
921 



Note 1. Bistrict and divisional figures in column 9 include the emigrants to other provinces except N.-W. Frontier. 

^ 2. Figures for Punjab and Bolhi in coluoji 9 include emigrants from N.-W. Frontier to other provinces of India except Punjab. 
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chapter VI. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 

erent age-periods by relig 
Punjab and Delhi. 


Ago. 


Under 1 

1 

‘ 2 

3 

4 


All Rlli- 
gioks. 


[Total 0 — 4 inclusive 

C-9 
10—14 
15—10 „ 

20—24 
25—29 

jTotal 0—29 ,» 

30—39 
40—49 „ 

60—59 
60 and over 

[total 30 and over 

r Actual Population 

g Natural Popula- 
g < lation. 


927 

9451 

908 

948 

908 

02G 

soil 

7551 

78‘ 

917 

892 

863 

874 

805 

814 

8401 


954 

959] 

941 

9521 

903] 

i 

941 

851 

7071 

729 

8541 


855| 

864 ! 

8461 


822i 

8201 

834 

7691 


807 

817 

811 


Hindu, 2 

1901. 

o 

1921. ' 

1 

5 

0 

7 

6 928 

900 

982 

7 938 

075 

993 

2 902 

951 

977 

0 950 

977 

1,013 

8 ^ 911 

914 

953 

»3 920 

950 

983 

?4 874 

804 

892 

;o 754 

723 

703 

33 7C8 

727 

702 

52 887 

851 

837 

16 859 

820 

792 

43 844 

820 

840 

13 858 

817 

798 

20 842 

825 

800 

78 803 

76-4 

707 

42 873 

1 814 

770 

'90 84( 

5 801 

780 

00 

5 82C 

) 825 

H9 Not 

81( 

5 • • 

avail- 



able. 




MUSALMAN. 


8 


9501 

9781 

938 

900 

920 

949 

809 

771 

829! 

972 

934 

882' 

889] 

88 ' 

830] 

833] 

870] 

8781 


903 

909 


10 


959 
950 
923 928] 


908 

089 

972] 

984' 


953] 

859) 

717i 

708! 

898] 

850] 

844] 

1 

840| 

847 

705 

765 

814 

833] 

835] 


CnniSTiAH, 


9001 

1 

874 

754 

794 

90. 

850! 

801 

.833] 

84' 

797] 

732] 

81Cl 

843] 


11 

805] 

1 . 012 ' 

980 

930 

952 

8931 

795 

838 

280 

254 

540 

CCS] 
700 
731 
702 


695 

580' 

Not 
avail- 1 
able. 


12 

871 

1,0741 

906 

987 

905 

933 

SCO] 

750 

753] 

410 

514] 

i 

C95| 

725 

799 

716 

687] 

738' 

7071 


13 


806 . 


. Jaik. 

r-4 

O 

o 

« 

o 

C5 

14 

15 

10 

930 

1,059 

864 

0 893 

898 

1,031 

S 888 

1,082 

07.3 

1,059 

2 941 

1,103 

2 957 

888 

932 

925 

m 

980 

8 870 

890 

019 

C 825 

770 

790 

0 814 

791 

803 

2 884 

888 

840 

2 832 

790 

810 

)3 801 

858 

874 

30 815 

797 

829 

D7 810 

840 

821 

02 825 

838 

700 

05 1,000 

1 958 

835 

57 83£ 

1 ss: 

f 814 

82 85: 

} 85( 

) 853 

. Not 

831 

D 

avml* 



able. 




SIKTI. 


17 

792! 

764 

7471 

785 

770| 

' 774 

741 

065] 

674^ 

836] 

873] 

761 

873! 

805] 

762! 

749) 

I 

825 

77 

Not 

avail 

able. 


18 

884 

807 

832 

8581 

7841 

. 

848| 

709] 

612 

590] 

754 

782 

72Dj 

802 

8121 

726 

734 


77 

740! 


19 j 

915 

8W 

874 

910 

855 

893 

821 

700 

051 

729 

732 

764 

779 

807 

737 

715 

764 

764 


738 


1921 . 


Ago. 


lUnder 1 
1 
2 

3 

4 

total 0 — 4 inclusive 
6 — 9 ,» 

10—14 
15—19 
20—24 .. 

25—20 

total 0—29 „ 

30—39 „ 

40-^9 „ 

60—59 „ 

60 and over 
total 30 and over 


§ 

P4 


Hindu. » 


§ 


|TotaIj r Actual Population 

ALL < 

I ADDS. (^Natural Population 


9G6| 

977) 

951 

985 

928 

962 

874 

751 

7641 

857 

819 


844 

817 

830 

779 

742 

799 

828] 

1 

819! 


973 

1.019 

1,032 

1,032! 

944] 

994 

904 

692 

696 

701 

641| 

7731 
6391 
64^ 
7011 
740 
' 665 

733 

7881 


982 

994] 

977 

l.Oll' 

954! 

982 

8921 

7651 

764 

843l 

800 

849] 
800 
812 
' 768 
770] 
794] 

829] 



Musalmak, 

CmUSTlAN. 


a 

3 

o 

p 

.rt 

*5* 

a 

P 

5 

*0 

p 


6 

7 

8 

0 


. 908 

947 

963 

1,089 


987 

1,194 

974 

794 


971 

1.146 



G ! t 

985 




E' £ 

928 

994 



986 

905 


954 

985 


874 

919 

864 

1,036 


755 

714 

742 

886 

70S 

796 

650 

722 

823 

73C 

900 


001 

35l 

643 

^ 858 

651 

742 

579 

77( 

5 862 

782 


678 

62J 

} 833 

672 

> 765 

667 

65^ 

ti S5C 

64: 


678 

72, 


) 64J 

[) 792 

791 

77' 

4 735 

67< 


779 

66 

g 815 

1 05 

D 76C 

■1 

73 

7 84 

4 73 

0 78( 

3 682 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Jain. 


10 

875 

1,046 

1,06£ 

1,104 

89S 

97 

911 

826| 

86 : 

84C 

81; 

876 

836 

83' 

701 

844 

82£ 

86C 


11 

705] 

852 

1,064 

1,088| 

l,339j 

1,011 

1 , 000 ! 

631 

808] 

851 

784] 

838) 

766 

704 

690 

769 

727 

794 


Sikh. 


12 

915 
894 
874 

916 
856 

893 
821 
700! 
652 
730 
* 733 

764 
779 
807 
738 
716 

765 

765 


13 

972 
786 
840 
2,187 ■ 
502 

976 

844 

530 

425 

311 

290 

465 

264 

330 

338 

437 . 

301 

406 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Number of females per 1^000 males at diSereni age-periods by religious and natural divisions 

(Census of 1921)— PUNJAB. 


Ikdo-Gajtqetio Plaik West. 


HiMALAYAlf. 



cinder 1 

1 

2 
^3 

4 


Total 0 — 4 inclusive 
5-9 „ 

10-14 „ 

15—19 
20—24 „ 

25—29 „ 

Total 0—29 „ 

30-^9 „ 

40—49 
60—59 „ 

60 and over 

Total 30 and over 

Total f Actual Population 

ALL -J 

AGES. (Natural Population 


Noeth West Dey Aeea. 



5-9 „ 

10-14 „ 

15—19 „ 

20—24 „ 

26—29 „ 

Cotal 0 — ^29 „ *. 

30—39 „ 

40—49 „ 

60—59 „ 

60 and over 

Cotal SO and over 

Total f Actual Population 

ALL < 

AGES. (^Natural Population 
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CHAPTER . VI. 


S 0 B 3 IDIAEY TABr.E 3 . 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 

Rumber of females per l,000,males at different age-periods by religions and natura! divisions (Census of 1921). 


Under 1 
1 


Total 0 — i inclusive 


5—9 

tt 

« 


10—14 


16—19 

ff 

. 20—24 

» 

. 26—29 

ft 

Total 0—29 

ft 

30—39 

ft 

40—49 

ft 

60—59 

ft 

60 and over 


Total 30 and over 


Total f Actual Population 
AGES. I^J^atural Population 


DELHI. 


Indo-Gano'etio Plain West. 



083 

07CF 

990 

I,0G9 

010 

OSG 

893 

080 

709 

730 

643 

77 (i 

62 ^ 

654 

725 

774/ 

6g6 

737 


Christian. 

Join. 

Sikh. 

6. 

. 6 

7 

. 1,089 

766 

072 

794 

862 

786 

910' 

1.064 . 

^0 

980 

1,088 

2,187 

1,046 . 

1,33? 

562 . 

986 

1,011 

976 

1,036 

1,000 

044 

sko* 

631 

630 

823' 

; 868 

425 

361 

851 

311 

570 . 

784^ 

290 

678 

838 

465 

c’57 

l 

760, 

264 

G78 

704 

330 

791 

690 

338 

779 

769 

437 

6.90 

727 

301 

682 

794 

406 


•• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV— PUNJAB. 

Number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes. 


Ntjmdeu of females vmt 1,000 siales. 
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CHAPTER VI,. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES^ 


SU BSIdIARY lARtEf lV--CEmjf. 

Number of femules* per 1,000 males fur certain selected castes. 








NTnihnR or ri^iALrs ter 1,000 males. 




Castc. 



AIU ages. 

0—1 

(inblusive). 

5—11 

(inclusive). 

12—14 

(inolasxve). 



40 and 
over. 




1 

RINDU. 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1, 

Aggarwal 





732 

875 

819 

572 

851 

679 

705 

2. 

Ahir 

• * 



- 

710 

56-1 

3,073 

G50 

594 

644 

731 

3, 

Brahman 

•• 



•• 

066 

928 

S6G 

522 

685 

514 

767 

4, 

Ciiamar 

.. 



- 

745 

998 

897 

040 

750 

713 

589 

5. 

Churah 

- 



•• 

767 

1,063 

SOI 

519 

778 

755 

677 

G. 

Dagi or Koli 



- 

64G 

1,000 

1,058 

608 

618 

540 

573 

7. 

Dhanak 





662 

7G0 

764 

355 

405 

545 

544 

8, 

Dhobi 




- 

760 

908 

793 

614 

508 

758 

848 

9. 

Gujjar 




- 

737 

063 

476 

1,117 

697 

755 


10. 

Jat 




• 

803 

1,124 

830 

070 

590 

749 

861 

11. 

Jlum\ar 




•• 

598 

923 

581 

475 

566 

458 


12. 

Julah 




* * 

776 

1,008 

859 

1,113 

611 

752 


13. 

Kumhar 





787 

1,080 

1,043 

671 

698 

649 


14. 

KUatn 





741 

1,243 

1,060 

589 

797 

_ 5W 

715 

lo. 

lioliar 




•• 

675 

842 

887 

471 

509 

679 

761 

10. 

mu 

* 9 




745 

030 

916 

711 

688 

722 

661 

17. 

NM 





829 

921 

905 

650 

815 

771 

876 

18. 

Rajput 




•- 

584 

984 

727 

507 

656 

492 

513 

19. 

Safni 




•- 

922 

1,232 ! 

965 

714 

897 

895 


20. 

Sunar 




•• 

790 

1,217 ! 

833 

769 

770 

712 

733 J 

21. 

Sansi ^ 




.. 

714 

444 ^ 

864 

3,607 

1 

800 

712 

487| 

22. 

Tarklian 


JAIN. 


*• 

585 

1,132 

762 

308 

1 

1 

634 

604 

cool 

!• 

Agganral 

•• 



.. 

768 

953 

977 

378 

827 

791 

C8l| 



hrUSALMAN. 





i 

1 




1. 

Arain 

•• 

4 • 


- 

838 

1,141 

736 

807 

850 

691 1 

1.004^' 

2. 

Dhobi 




•• 

839 

I 1,072 

1 

1,052 

614 

645 

910 

679 

3. 

Fa^ir 


•- 



921 

1,172 

909 

761 

216 

1 1,044 

920 

4. 

ilughal 




- 

800 

j 1,356 

813 

810 

867 

642 

853 

5. 

Mco 




.. 

774 

922 

850 

596 

870 

734 

701 

c. 

hlachhi 


- 



468 

667 

913 

74 

455 

596 

385 

7, 

Pathan 


•• 



651 

878 

721 

620 

806 

C46 

533 

8. 

Qureshi 


•• 


.. 

850 

884 

1,394 

1,041 

1,228 

627 

670 

9. 

Rajput 


•• 



604 

1,196 

832 

351 

828 

499 

461 

10. 

Sheikh 

• • 

» » 



752 

1 1,009 

1,047 

1 688 

682 

706 

642 

11. 

Sayad 

« 4 

- 


•• 

702 

804 

859 

G7S 

815 

535 

763 

12. 

Teli 

« « 

•• 


•• 

845 

1 1,202 

1,049 

984 

060 

746 

651 
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SUBblDlAHY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Actual number of Births and Deaths reported for each sox during decades 1891—1900, 1901—1910, and 

1911 — 1920. (For British Territory only). 


Nttbibes of BiBTirs, 


Number of Deaths: 

Slales, 

Fcmnlcs, 

Total, 

5 

1 3,342,579 

) 289,770 

i 475,422! 

1 280,423! 

) 363,881 

> 289,446 

& 

3,067.397 

251,414 

432,814 

247,095 

332,545 

258,868 

7 

6,409,976 

641,184 

908,236 

527,618 

696,426 

648,314 


0 

1 § + 

£ g g 
»s > 
o 

P 


014,938 


g ,2 

eg 

-8*: js 

la §7 


+1,307,786 906 
+101,885 885 
-189,324 889 
+130,765 897 
+128,064 902 

+271,501 912 
+223,728 916 
+229,603 914 
+195,911 911 
+359,622 917 
-150,720 910 


345,0731 


480,135 

368,026 

611,372 

502,906 

294,470 

324,166 


8,843,708 

726,611 

886,973 

985,476 

980,458 

056,108 

742,906 

1,248,729 

1,020,125, 

621,083 

660,239 


+135,100 


+84,827 


8,662,207 3^98,978 7,061.185 


334,246 

269,678 

304,326 

318,325 

359,821 


291,266 

298,444 


315,014| 

245,358 

279,458 

299,748 


768,217 

256,804 

263,629 


649,260 


-34,462 

-44,815' 


1,669,441 1,558,941 
136,714 130,608, 

1,060,280 988,627, 


-110,600 

-6,106 

-71,753 


795,772] 720,902 


-74,870 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Proportion of females per 1,000 males (by Tahsils) Census 1921. 


PbOPORTION or PEMALES PEU 1,000 males. PnorOBTION or fesiales peb 1,000 males, Pbopobtion of females peb 1,000 males. 


Name. 


3 


Hissar 


Hansi 


Bhiwani 


Eatchabad . . 


Sirsa 



<j 6 Rohtak 

H 7 Jliajjar 

g 8 Gohana 

9 Sonepat 


Gurgaon 


Ferozepur-Jhirka 

• • 

Nuh . - > 

. . 

Palwal 

. . 

Rewari 

. . 

Ballabgarh . . 


Kamal 


Panipat 


Kaitha! 

. , 

Thancsar 


Ambala 


Kharar 

. . 

Jagadhri 

. , 

Naraingarb . . 


Rupar 


Simla 


KotKhai .. 

• • 

Kangra 


Be bra . ► > - 


Nurpur 


Hamirpnr . . 

. . 

Palatnpur 

. . 

KbIu 

*• 

Hosbiarpur .. 


Basuya 


Qarbsiiaiikar 


Una 


Julbindur 


Nakodar 

. . 

Pbillaiir 

. . 

Nawasbabr .. 

•• 

Ludbiana 


1 Jagraon 


Sararala 

1 

* * 

Forozeporo . . 


Zira 


Moga 


Muktear 


Fazilka * . 



888 g 

971 


Name. 

3 

liubore 


Chunian 


ICasur 


Amritsar 


Tam Taran . . 

, . 

Ajnala 


Gurdaspur , . 


Batala 


Pathankot . . 


Shakargarb . , 

•• 

Sialkot . , 


Pasnir 


Zafan^ al 


Raya 


Baslca 


Gujranwala .. 


Wazirabad . , 

, . 

Hafizabad . . 

• * 

Kliangab Bograu 


Sharakpur . , 




Sbabpur 

Kbtishab 

Bhahval 

Sargodba 

Jbolum 


Pind Badan Kban 

, , 

Cbakwal 

* • 

Rawalpindi 


Gujar Khan 

, . 

Murreo 

. , 

Kabnta 

•• 

Attock 


Pindighob . . 

. . 

Talagang 

. . 

FatobJang .. 

•• 

Slianwali 


Bhakkar 

. . 

Isakhel 

•• 



















































































































CHAPTER Vll. 


Civil Condition. 

SECrriON I.— GENERAL. 

128. Instruction to onumerafe^s. 129. Ptaoliool univoiBality of mnrxingc. 130. Widows. 131. Widow 
te-marriage, \ 

SECTION II.— ^^^^TIL^TT DATA AND ALLIED TOPICS. 

10 firstliom. 134. Ago of tho woman at mniriage. 135. Eflrd of 
lizo of famiJic*?. 137. Variation of fertility \vith duration of inar- 


132. The Family Census, 133. Sex , 
ago of woman at marriage on fertility. 130. ,, 

riago 138. The most favourable time to bo bor, 


SECTION JilARHIAGE. 


139. Contrast Loluoen Hindu and MusalmaX 
marriage. 141. Tendency to marry cousins most marS^'^ ^ ^ S • 

Section ^'.""General. 

, for filling np tlie schedule in respect 
■widowed/' was as follows 


128. 

of colunm 6- 


Entex each petson whether child or grown-up as married; 


The instruction to ennmeratoj 
—“married/' “ •unmarried ” 

Bx each petson whethei , 7 , „„ 

uimarried or widowed ; persons shonl 

instruBiioD Eurther the supplementary instruction wip supervisors printed as Appendix 

-to Ennmsra-I to the Code of Census Procedure, 1921, statedi~“ , . , . oLn^rr, 

“ Column 6.-A woman who has nlvet been married must be eho^ 
in column 6 as unmarried, eve#^ though she be a prostitute 

or concubine. Persons who^are xecogmsed by . 

married are to be entered a3 eveii tbongb they 

gone through the full ceremonyT? 9 -> Andov?s w 
taken a second husband by the jpite Imown as Icaveioa or 
andaziy J- , „ , , 

The Icareiva or cJiaddar andazi marriage is, a'b^ is well Imown, a most s ^ 
afiair, and in the Central Punjab forms one of the^Diost frequent can^s 
minal litigation, the death of a husband being commoiLjiy i'be signal for the wi 
to attempt to escape from her late husband's home, anatwt^^pi’. which is ' 
ered by the deceased husband’s brothers bringing a coi&p^bnnt under sec 1 
498 of the Indian Penal Code. In such cases the brother wmK_.^bappens P 
the complainant, -will assert that a marriage by Jcareioa or cliaddar . -l 

taken place, the performance of the ceremony being strenuously denied^ ^^"^ich 
■widow. The introduction of a voluntary system of marriage registration, whv/___ 
has been introduced into the several ^stricts of the Punjab, has helped 
give greater certainty as to whether sueb a marriage has taken place or not. 

The figures regarding civil condition distribution according to age and 
sex are given in Imperial Table VII. Tins table is divided into three parts : Part 
A shows the distribution for the Punjab as a whole and for the Punjab States for 
both groups, and for Delhi, for each main rebgion by age, sex and civil condition. 
Part B gives the distribution for districts and States, and Part C gives similar 
details for cities and selected towns, in which the figures for Buddhists, Parsis 
and Jews are also included. Euither information is contained in the subsidiary 
tables to this chapter. 

Subsidiary Table I gives the distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of 
•each sex, religion and main age-period for each of the last fi^ve censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II gives the distribution by civil condition of 1^000 of each 
sex for various age-periods by rebgions and natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the distribution by age and civil condition 
•of 10,000 persons of each sex and rebgion. 

Subsidiary Table IV gi^ves the proportions of the sexes for different reb- 
gions by natural divisions, and for various age-periods. 

Subsidiary Table V gives the distribution by civil condition for 1,000 of 
■each sex for selected castes at various ages. 
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The remaining subsidiary tables embody the main statistics obtained 
irom the Family Census. 

Subsidiary Tables VI, VI-1, VI-2, VI-3, VI-4, VI-5 and VI-6 give the 
number of children born and alive for various durations of marriage, and for male 
■Sind female children separately. The sex of the firstborn child is also given, and 
the age of the woman at 'marriage, together with the number of children born to 
women of various ages at marriage. Subsidiary Table gives the figures for 
■all the caste-groups among whom the enquiry was made, while the other Tables 
VI-1, VI-2, VI-3, VI-4, VI-5 and VI-6 give the figures for each caste-group 
separately ; Table VI-1 dealing with the clerics, VI-2 with agriculturists, Vl-3 
with traders, VI-4 with artisans, VI-5 with merdals and VI-6 with criminals. 

Subsidiary Table VII-A shows the gross fertility for males and females 
for each year of marriage up to 10, and thereafter by quinquennial periods up to 
■30, for each caste-group separately. 

Subsidiary Table VII-B gives the same information for the nett fertility, 
that is, for the number of children actually alive at the time of the Family Census. 

Subsidiary Tables VIII-A and VIII-B give the comparison of the observed 
iertilities (gross and nett) together with the graduated values determined by 
•calculation. 


Subsidiary Tables IX-A, IX-B, IX-C and IX-D give the results of a special 
enquiry into the frequency of cousin marriage among Musalmans in the Afctock, 
Muzaffargarh and Gucdaspur districts, and the Dellu province, respectively. 

129. The proportion of males who live anything like the allotted span of Piaotical 
years and remain unmarried is very small, and the proportion of females o°mama^. 
even smaller. In the whole of the Punjab only 5’6 per cent, of the males over 60, 
and 0*7 per cent, of the females, have never been married. The percentage of un- 
married men over 60 (which excludes widowers) is 2*9 per cent, for Chnstians, 

3*8 per cent, for Musalmans, 7*1 per cent, for Hindus, 9*0 per cent, for Sikhs and 
9*1 per cent, for Jains. Spinsters over 60 years of age form 0*3 per cent, of the 
age-groups for Sildis, 0*4 per cent, for Hindus, 0*7 per cent, for Jains, 1*0 per cent, 
for Musalmans and 1*8 per cent, for Christians. The relative fewness of females 
’ among Sildis is responsible for the relatively high proportion of unmarried men, 
and for the relatively low proportion of unmarried females among this religious 
group as compared with the corresponding proportions for other religious groups. 

During the last 40 years there has been a tendency for fewer males to remain 
unmarried among those of 60 and over . Details are given in the marginal table. 

— — ~ other hand there seems 


Terceniagt of immarn'et? mcii over CO {excluding xoidoMcrs) for each 
of the laetfive censusea. 



1881. 

1891. 

1 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

Hindu.*? . . . • 1 

8'7i 

8-2 

8-0 

7*6 

7*1 

Musalmans 

5*1 

4*1 

4*0| 

4*5 

3*8 

Christian*? 

8'7 

2*9 

3*1 

3*8 

2*9 

Sikhs 

1 

10-0 

9*9 

9*8 

10*1 

9*0 


•centage of 


unmarried males 


increased 


to be a tendency during the 
last 40 years to postpone the age 
of marriage, as in the younger 
age-groups from 5 to 19 the pro- 
portion of unmarried males has 
increased somewhat since 1881. 
Taking, for example, the age- 
group of 15 — 19 years, the per- 
as follows : — 


From To 


Hindus . . . . . • . ■ • • 60*3 per cent. 64*9 per cent. 

Musalmans . . . . . . • . ... 71*0 „ 77*6 „ 

Sikhs .. .. .. .. .. 63*6 „ 73*1 

Only among Christians has the reverse tendency been observable, and the 
number of unmarried between 15 and 1*9 has fallen from 92*1 per cent, in 1881 
to 70*3 per cent, in 1921 . The reason for this drop among Christians is undoubted- 
ly the fact that in 1881 the Christians enumerated were mainly Europeans, among 
whom there would of course be a large proportion of unmarried males between 
15 and 19. The conversion of a number of Indians to Christianity during the 
last 40 years would, therefore, bring about a reduction in the proportion of un- 
married males of the younger ages. The question of the age of the woman at 
marriage is discussed in detail in paragraph 134 of Section II of this Chapter. 
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Widows. 


Widow re' 
marrSage. 


At any given time, irrespective of age, rather more than half .the males 

and about two- 


C?ivil conditioa. 

1921. 

Civil condition. 

1921. 

Males 

Female'^. 

Males. 

Females, 

mmsa xihKHrxoky 

(PUNJAB AND 

: BRITISH TERRITORY (DELHI). 

DELHI) 



Unmarried . . 

438 

346 

Unmarried . . 

588 

408 

Married 

464 

521 

Married 

375 

4C0 

Widowed . . 

98 

133 

Widowed , . 

87 

132 

TOTAL PROVINCES (PUNJAB AND 

PUNJAB STATES. 


DELHI), 



Unmarried . . 

518 

372 

Unmarried . . 

535 

402 

Married 

388 

482 

Married 

373 

464 

Widowed . . 

91: 

146 

Widowed 

88 

134 

BRITISH TERRITORY (PUNJAB). 

I'UNJAB PROVINCE. 


Unmarried . . 

541 

409 

Unmarried - . 

637 

403 

Married 

373 

459 

Married 

375 

463 

Widowed . . 

86 

132 

Widowed 

88 

134 


fifths of the 
females alive 
are unmarried. 
The figures for 
the British 
Territory, Pun- 
jab States and 
the Pimjab 
and Delhi are 
given in the 
marginal table. 


M^reijcd prbsoxs pertntilej 1921. 


Age»penods, 

Male^ 

1 Females. 

Hindus. 

m 

es 

a 

'3 

03 

Cf 

a 

Jains. 

to 

CO 

P 

0 

tr 

§ 

s 

D3 

1 

to 

p 

'M 

tr 

*5 

ia 

Undei 5 

2 

1 

2 


3 

1 

r 

1 

5 — 9 (mclnsive) 

22 

8 

6 

1 

08 

25 

16 

24 

10—14 „ 

113 

50 

80 

63 

362 

185 

194 

221 

lo~-l 9 ,, . 

330 

213 

388] 

' 258 

848^ 680) 

816 

780 


table which shows the number of 
married males and females for 
each of the first four quinquen- 
nial age-groups. It will be 
observed that 33 per cent, of 
male Hindus and 85 per cent, of 
female Hindus are married before 
the age of 20, while among 
Musalmans the corresponding 
figures are 21 per cent, for males 
and 68 per cent, for females. These 


figures may be compared with those of 1881 when 38 per cent, of Hindu males 
and 88 per cent, of Hindu females were married before the age of 20, while 28 
per cent, of Musalman males and 76 per cent, of Musalman females were married 
before the age of 20. 

130. One consequence of the very early age of marriage is that many 
women are left widowed before they reach the age of puberty. Thus in the Punjab, 
at the Census of 1921 there were no less than 27 widows under the age of 6, there 
were 2,835 under the age of 10, 8,963 under the age of 16, and 26,400 widows 
under the age of 20. TaMng the widows between the ages of 15 and 19 
as typical, the Jains show the highest percentage of widows (3'2 per cent.), 
Hin dus come next with 


Proportion of widows per 1,000 rn the ages 
OF 0—39 (iNOLtrsxvc), 


Religions, 

Pttnjab and DeViu 

Punjab, 

Delhi, 

1921. j 

1911. 

1001. 

1891. 

1881. 

1921. 

1921, 

Hindus 

49j 

58 


C8 

54 

49 

43 

Musalmans » , 

29 

32 

30 

72 

34 

29 

27 

Jains 

79 

i I 

101 

59 

90 

69 

77 

92 


3'0 per cent., Musalmans 
next %vith 2‘9 per cent., 
Sikhs 1’7 per cent, and 
Christians 0'3 per cent. 
The proportion of widows 
below the age of 40 is 
shown for the last five 
censuses in the marginal 
table. 


131. The evils which arise from early widowhood have been vigorously 
combated by various reformers. In the Punjab the most prominent body which 
has undertaken this branch of social reform is the Vidhva Vivah Sahaik Sabha of 
Lahore, under the Presidentship of Sir Gangs Ram, Rai Bahadur, c.i.e., m.v.o,, 
which was inaugurated in 1914. The objects of this society, as given by 
the Honorary Secretary, are — 

(1) to encourage and arrange mdow-marriages ; 

(2) to place proper litcrature-in the hands of the public. 

The society has brought about the following number of widow' re-marri- 
ages : — 

1911-15 .. .. .. .. .. . ..12 


191« 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 
1999 


13 

31 

40 

90 

220 

31T 

ino 
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TIiiis the Sabha is steadily expanding, and is effectively bringing about 
^ steady increase in the number of widow remarriages. From the list of marriages 
published for 1921 some very interesting information is available, namely, that 
•out of 317 wrdow-marriages arranged by the society, no less than 47, viz., 15 per 
oent. took place between parties of different castes ; a fact which is in itself 
evidence of a tendency to loosen the bonds of marriage within the caste. One 
notable feature of these inter-caste ■'ividow-marriages is that the widow has, in 
nearly every instance, to marry below her own caste ; thus a Brahman widow will 
marry an Arora or Aggarwal, a Bajput widow will marry a Blhatri or a Sud, a 
Khatri ividow will marry an Arora, but, of the 47 marriages between parties of 
•different castes, I can only find one instance, that of an Arora ividow w^ho married 
■a Elhatri gentleman, where the -widow gained in social status by remarriage. How- 
ever this may be, it is clear that the aims of the Vidhva Vivah Sahaik Sabha 
are philanthropic, and that it is doing a valuable work for the co mmuni ty in 
saving young ividows from degradation. 


Section II. — Fertility Data and Allied Topics. 

132. A special census, commencing in August 1920 and completed in 
July 1921, was carried out at the suggestion of the Census Commissioner for India, 
in order to obtain data for discussion of the problems of the effect of the duration 
•of marriage on fertility, of the size of the family, of the age of the woman at mar- 
riage, of the effect of primogeniture on longevity, and the like. The enquiry 
was a voluntary one, and no pressure was brought to bear to obtain replies. It 
follows that the data do not necessarily form a random sample of all marriages 
of the type to which the enquiry was confined, namely, to families in which both 
parents were alive at the time of the census, and in which there was, or (presum- 
ably) had been only one -wife. The data recorded were as follows : — 

(1) Name of the district or State. 

(2) Name of the informant. 

(3) Informant’s caste. 

(4) Informant’s age. 

(5) His wife’s age. 

(6) Duration of marriage. i 

(7) Number of children bom alive — (a) male, (6) female, (c) total. 

(8) Number of children stiU alive — (a) male, (b) female, (c) total. 

(9) Sex of the first-born. 

The figures obtained were sorted to show the numbers of children, male 
and female, born alive, or still li-vdng, number of childless marriages, the age of 
the woman at marriage, and the largeness of the family alive at the -fcime of the 
•census, classified accor(3ing to the age of the woman at marriage, for marriages 
■of five years’ duration and over. 

' The data were fmi;her classified in six large groups each of which com- 
prised a miscellany of castes, though there is a general homogeneity of occupation 
in each group. For example — 

(1) group 1 is comprised mainly of genealogists, priests, writers and 

merchants ; 

(2) group 2 is almost wholly comprised of the agricultural castes ; 

(3) group 3 is formed from the trading classes ; 

(4) group 4 comprises artisans, carpenters, masons, goldsmiths and 

what not ; 

(5) group 5 is formed from other manual workers and menials, such 

as oilmen, sweepers, washermen, butchers, potters, barbers and 
so forth ; 

(6) group 6 is comprised of no less than 108 castes, some of whom 

have families of very high standing, such as the Ahluwalia, 
Qazilbash, Sheikh and Chishti, but of whom the majority 
belong to the tribes wluch lead a wandering, criminal and 
generally precarious existence, for example, the Bazigar, the 
Bawaria, the Paldiiwara, the Chirimar, the Sansi, the Kanjar, 
the Mullah, the Nat and the Hami, to mention only a few of 
the more" noted castes. 


The Family 
Cacsus. 
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The actual caste names which are included in each group are given in 
the following list : — 

List showing the castes groujied iogciherfor the 'pxir'poses of the Family Census enquiry. 

Group 1.— Bhat (Bliatra), Bhat or Kai Brahman, Padha, Ulima, Kayasth, Kbatri. 

Group 2. — AraiD, Awan, Aliir, Babti, Bisbnoi, Bilocb, Bodla, Pathan, Tbahhar, Jat, Janjua, 
Chang, Dogar, Dbund, Katbi, Bajput, Bawat, Sansar, Sati, Sayed, Saini, Qurcshi, Karal, Kamtoh, 
Kanct) Khokhar, Gaddi, Gahkhar, Gujjar, Ghirath, Lilia, Lodha, Mali, Moghal, Maliar, Mabton, 
Meo. 

Group 3. — Arora, Bania, Bobra, Bbabra, Bbatia, Khoja, DhnsaT, Sud, Khakha, Mahajan, 

Group — ^Tarkhan, Tank or Toha, Baj, Ram Garhia, Sunar, Lobar, Maix. 

Group 5. — Od, Batwal, Barar, Barwala, Balcdi, Beldar, Bhil, Pasi, Tcii, Julalia, Jhiwar, 
Cbamar, Chanal, Chuhra, Cbbimba, Dagi and Koli, Daoli, Dosali, DhaiiaU, Dhobi, Dhogri, 
Dumna, Bihar, Sarera, Ghulam, Qa? sab, Ktanhar, Kancra, Kori, Gandlniu, Liiuii, Mnssuili, MocLi,. 
Mahtam, Mchra, Mjrabi, Nai, Hadi. 

Group 6. — Abdal, Arab, Arya, Agir, Ahluwalia, Alieri, Bazigar, Bagri, Bawaria, Baddun^ 
Bukhara Bangali, Bhatia, Bhand, Bharai, Bhatiara, Bharbhunja, Bahrupia, Bbanjra, BLojki, 
Balragi, Patwa, Pachahdha, Paracha, Pakhiwaia, Pldphra, Perna, Penju, Tajik, Tagah, Turk, 
Tamboli, Tanaoli, Thori, Thathiar, Jangida, Jogi, Jogi-Bawal, Jhoja, Ohabel, Chirimar, Cbisbti, 
Changar, Churigar, Khalsa, Khauzada, Khuinra, Khiishabi, Darugar, Daudpolra, Darzi, Dabgar, 
Rabbari, Bababi, Ror, Sansi, Sapcia or Sapadha, Sirkiband, Shoragar, Sheikh, Sikligar, Fuqir, 
Qazilbash, Qalandar, Kapri, Kathia, Kachhi, Kangar, Kurmi, Kashmiri, Kakkezai, Kalal. KaUvar, 
Kamangar, Kan jar, Kan chan, Kunjra, Kebal, Khalik, Gadi, Gara, Gairi, Gagra, Gadaiia, 
Gorkha, Gosain, Ghai, Gbosi, Kedari, Labana, Machbi, Mazbabi, ]\^uja^^i^, Mallab, Maniar, Miana, 
Megb, Mina, Natak, Nat, Lungar, Niaria, Hand, Hali, Hijra, Hesi. 


The number of families for which data were obtained was 166,419, the 
^vision according to caste-groups being as follows. For convenience I have 
given a general name to each group corresponding to its principal component 


Caste-group. 

Number of fami- 
lies for wbich 
data were re- 
corded. 

Number of la mi- 
lies with a dura- 
ration of marri- 
age of 5 years 
and over. 

1. Clerics 

16,611 

15,532 

2. AgricuIturistB 

74,813 

69,406 

3. Traders 

11,879 

10,918 

4. Artisans . . , , , . ^ ! 

7,649 

7,086 

5. Menials .. .. .. f . .. 

31,832 

29,289 

6. Criminals 

23, "635 

21,280 


166,419 

163,511 


district and State, as well as by the natural geographical divisions of Indo-Gange- 
tic Plain West, Himalayan, Sub-Himalayan and North-West Dry Area, it is 
clear that, if the data are reliable, as they probably are to within the same limits of 
accuracy as the Census proper, they form a mass of extremely valuable material, 
to the examination of which one might appropriately devote months of labour, 
were it feasible to do so. 

It is out of question even to print anything but the bare totals for the ’ 
Punjab of the figures for each caste-group -and for all caste-groups together. 
These are given in Subsidiary Tables VI, VI (1), VI (2), VI (3), VI (4), VI (6) and 
VI (6), the numbers in brackets referring to the caste-group number assigned in 
the list on this page. Only a few of the many interesting paths of enquiry, which 
invite seemingly to distant bournes can be pursued, and even these must 
be trodden warily, else we shall soon be lost in a forest of perplexity. 

Sex ot (he 133. The following are the data showing the observed numbers, and 

ntst-boTD. Qf nmnbers of female to male first-born children, according to dura- 

tion of marriage for all caste-groups 


Duration of marriage in years. 

0—4. 

6—9. 

10—14. 

16—10. 

1 

20—24. 

i 

26—20. 

30 and 
o%*er. 

Number of female first-bom 



12,321 


0,765 

1 0,242 


Number of male Cnt-bom 

Eatio of numbers of female fiifct-bom 

3.026 

1 12.218 

16,311 

14.2C( 

1 13,034 

8,407 

1 

i 20,2G5 

to male first-bom 

0*778 

0-848 

1 

0'76B 

0*77f 

O'lioJ 

0*735 

0-C81 
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On the wliolej therefore, there is a tendency for there to be more female 
first-born in the case of marriages of duration between 5 and 10 years than for 
marriages which have lasted less than 5 or more than 10 years. The observed 
ratio for the first 10 years of duration of marriage is as follows for each year sepa- 
rately : — 

Duration of marriage in ycarF,* 

Kario of numbers of fomalo to male first- 
born 

Thus, .while the first-born child is, according to these figures, always less 
likely to be a girl than a boy, it is more likely to be a girl for marriages which had 
lasted (in 1920-21) from 5 to 10 years than any other time, and the maximum 
likelihood of a female first-born is for those marriages which took place 7 years 
before the Family Census, that is in 1913-14.t 

Now, in the first place, it is obvious that the duration of the marriage 
after the birth of the first child can have no possible effect on the sex of the first-born, 
and as the fir.st-born children of parents who had been married, say, 16 years in 
1920-21, may have been born in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd years of marriage, the ratio 
of the sexes of the first-born of parents, whose duration of marriage was 15 years, 
includes births which took place from the 1st to the 15th year of marriage. 

What we really want to Imow is whether the sex-ratio of first-born children 
varies with the variation in the years elapsed from marriage to the date of birth 
of the first child, and on this problem the light obtained is only indirect. Thus, 
we Imow that marriages of long duration will include cases in which the fiirst-born 
child was born after several years of marriage, while marriages of short duration 
cannot include such cases ; but numerical precision cannot be reached as to the 
exact way in which the first-born sex-ratio varies with the interval between mar- 
riage and the birth of the first child. All that it is possible to say is that there 
is an indication that the first child when it is born in the early and late years of 
marriage is more likely to be a boy than in the middle (5 — 10) years of married 
life. Even this conclusion must be regarded as subject to error from the conceal- 
ment of female births, to which the Punjab is prone. If this tendency (as there 
are reasons to think possible) is more marked for children born in the early and 
late years, when disappointment at be.^ring a girl-child may be most intense, then 
our figures may be of no use at all from a physiological stand-point. ' 

'Lastly, in this connection it will be necessary to examine the general ratio 
of female to male births, any variation in which, for example an increase in this 
ratio, during the last 30 years, would produce a smaller female to male ratio of 
first-born children for marriages of long duration (in 1921) than for marriages of 
short duration ; and this would vitiate, pro tanto, the tentative result suggested 
above. 

For this purpose we wiU compare the ratio of female to male first-bom 
for each year of duration of marriage with the general ratio of female to male 
births. The question arises “ which year should be adopted for a comparison 
Take for example marriages which have lasted 8 years ; some of them wiU have 
had their first-born child in the first year of marriage, some in the second, and so 
Showing percentage of childless forth. Now the percentage of childless marriages for 
^‘^"dwZwnojmirfiedllj^T^ marriages of various durations is as shown in the margin. 

These figures show the percentage of childless marriages 
on the total number of marriages which have lasted 
from ‘V’ to “n-fl” years, where “w” is the tabled 
value of the duration of marriage. Thus of 100 mar- 
riages which have complied, 4 years, 37 per cent, are 
childless at the end of the 4th year. From this result, 
assuming that we are dealing with marriages in which 
there is no mortality in the first 10 years, we find 
the percentage of first-bom children occurring as in 
column 3 of the marginal table, so that the majority of 

♦ Herd a morriago classed as of duration 3 years, say, will have lasted loss than 4 years and not less than' 
8 years, Amarriago of 0 year’s duration is one that has lasted leps than 1 year, 

I Tho statement in tho test is not equivalent to saying that the maximum likelihood of a female first-bom. 
is for marriages of 7 years* duration. 
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first-born occur in marriages of 2 years’ dirration, that is in the 3rd year of 
marriage.* 

We may assume, therefore, that the first cliild is most usually bom in 
the 3rd year of marriage, and that consequently for a marriage in the 9th year, 
say, that is of 8 years’ duration the first cliild was born 6 years previously. For 
marriages in the 1st and 2nd years it will be appropriate to assume that the first- 
born child has occurred 0 years previously. So, for marriages wliich had, say, 
8 years’ duration at the time of the Family Census (1920-21) it -will be proper to 
compare the sex-ratio of the first-born with the sex-ratio of aU children born in 
1915. For marriages of 7 years’ duration the comparison must be made with 
the general sex-ratio of births in 191G and so on. The following result is 
reached : — 


Duration of marriage 
in years. 

Year for which the 
general sex-ratio at 
birth is selected. 

Sex-ratio of first-bom 
fomale/malc. 

General sex ratio at 
birth. 

0 

1921 

0 00 


1 

1920 

0 78 

0*90 

2 

1920 

0*V5 

0*90 

3 

1920 

0-76 

0*90 

4 

1919 

0*81 

0*89 

5 

1918 

0*85 

0*89 

0 

1917 

0-82 

0*91 

7 

1916 

0*87 

0*91 

8 

1915 

0*85 

0*91 


1914 

0*85 ' 

0*91 


On the face of it, therefore, the conclusion to be drawn is that although 
some part of the variation of the sex-ratio for marriages of longer duration is to be 
attributed to a secular change in the general sex-ratio, yet the proposition is pro- 
bably true that while the proportion of female to male births is about 9 to 10, 
the proportion of female to males among first-born children is only about 8 to 10. 
If the data are rehable the result is of great physiological and sociological signi- 
ficance ; but, however attractive fearless assertion may be, it is wiser to remind 
the reader of the pride that the Punjabi takes in his male children, and of the 
effect that pride may have in causing him to misstate the sex of his first-born, t 
Ago oi the 134. When we observe that thdj:e were 64 persons (37 males and 27 

■womp at females) who were widoxoei before the age ot 5, enumerated in the 1921 Census, the 
mirnage. youthfulness of some bridegrooms and brides has been sufficiently emphasized. 

As is well-lmo^vn, consummation of the marriage does not take place (perhaps 
many years later) till the muhlawa ceremony has been performed, the Ijride in 
the meantime living mth her parents. Even so the marriage proper toU take 
place as soon as possible after the girl has reached the age of puberty. Unlike 
the schedules of the main census, the Family Census schedules record the duration 
of marriage dating from the time at which the woman came to live in her hus- 
band’s house, and therefore the “ duration of marriage ” does not correspond with 
the period elapsing since the time of the civil marriage, nor with the time elapsed 
since the commencement of cohabitation. In fact, the recorded “ duration of 
marriage ” will ordinarily date from the time of the muJclaiva (home-bringing) 
ceremony, which usually takes place several years after the initial nil'ah or sliadi 


*ThjR would not be exactly true if the Pamily Censu*? ■wa?* not a strictly random «Jolcction from all raarriagcp. 
It is probable that it is not so, and that District Officers naturally tended to got information about marnagcs which 
had larger rather than smaller families. 

tXho i>ercentago of childlessness for each of the first ten 3 ’^car 6 of marriage for each caste -group separately 
is as follows : — 


Duration of marriage. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 years. 

'Caste-group 1 , , 

100 

80 

49 

37 

24 

16 

15 

10 

5 

4 

i» 2 . 

99 

81 

51 

37 

26 

19 

12 

9 

9 

4 

^ •» 3 .. ,, 

100 

' 86 

50 

40 

28 

17 

10 

9 

7 

6 

»»“ »» 4 • « 

100 

80 

30 1 

34 i 

23 

18 

13 

9 

9 

4 

»» f > fi • * • « 

99 

88 

57 

41 

29 

22 

17 

11 

1 ^ 

7 

*♦ *, G • • , . 

100 

83 

40 

32 

27 

18 

12 ' 

10 

8 

0 
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^civil marriage), and, not infrequently, a good time before the actual 
consummation of tbe marriage "witli tbe liusband.§ 

In studying the data of the Family Census, therefore, it must be remembered 
that when we find that 15 per cent, of the women were below the age of 10 
at marriage, that this denotes that these girls had been married civiUy 
at a very young age indeed, and had actually come to reside in their husband’s 
home (though not necessarily to cohabit with him) before the age of 10. 

The results obtained from the Family Census are exhibited in two tables, 
the first showing the actually observed numbers of women of each age at marriage, 
and the latter the relevant percentages. The data are' given separately for each 
■caste-group. 

Tabic shoxoing (he actual number of xcomcn vjhosc age at marriage^^ is given. 


t 

Below 10 

10—14. 

15—19. 

20—24. 

25—29. 

30—34. 

36—39, 

40 and 
over. 

Total. 

AiL Castes 

23,413 

65,073 

48,685 

10,761 

6,409 

2,106 

875 

689 

163,611 

<laste-gronp 1 . . 

3,490 

0,447 

3,988 

972 

290 

118 

129 

98 

16,532 

„ 2.. 

9,330 

24,301 

23,422 

8,353 

2,417 

1,007 

317 

199 

09,406 

„ 3.. 

1,C03 

4,031 

3,384 

950 

235 

08 

36 

12 

10,918 

„ 4., 

950 

2,627 

2,319 

790 

244 

90 

43 

23 

7,086 

„ 6.. 

6,179 

, 10,395 

8,823 

3,241 

970 

393 

157 

125 

29,289 

„ 6.. 

2,801 

7,212 

0,749 

2,455 

1,247 

430 

194 

132 

21,280 


Table showing the percentage numbers of women whose ** age at marriage ” is given. 



Below 10 

10—14. 

16—19. 

c^ 

20—24. 

25— 29. 

30 — 34. 

36—39. 

40 and 
over. 

Total. 

Alii Castes . . 


15-2 

30-3 

31*7 

10*9 

3*6 

1*4 

0*0 

0*4 

100 

'Oasto-group 1 . . 


22-5 

41-5 

25*7 

6*2 

1*9 

0*8 

0*8 

0*6 

100 

,» 

2.. 


13*4 

, 35*ll 

33*7 

12*ol 

i 

3*6 

1*6 

0*6 

0*3 

100 

j. 

3.. 


14*7 

~ 42*4 

31*0 

8*7 

2*2 

0*0 

0*3 

0*1 

100 

„ 

4.. 


13*4 

: 37*1 

32*7 

11*2 

3*4 

1*3 

0*0 

0*3 

100 

,, 

6.. 


17*7 

35*5 

1 ^0*1 

11*1 

' 3*3 

1*3 

0*5 

0*4 

99*9 

»> 

C., 


13*4 

33*9 

31*7 

1 

5*9 

2*0 

0*0 

0*6 

99*9 


girls below the age of 10 than any other caste-group. Next in order of preference 
for very young wives come menials (17‘7 per cent.), then traders (14‘7), and lastly 
agriculturists, artisans and criminals, all of whom marry when 13'4 per cent, of 
their wives are below the age of ten. Caste-group 3, comprising a majority of 
traders, has the most marked aversion of aUto marry women above the age of 40. t 


§ Hardly loss striking that the immaturity of the wifo at the time of arrival at her husband’s homo, is the 
immaturity of the husband himself. Among certain tribes of tho Central Punjab this immaturity may result in 
fcho girl-wifo reaching puberty before tho boy-husband, a ciroumstance of which the boy’s father is apt to take 
advantage. A Punjabi saying pitliily sums ^up tho consequences by concluding that “ the firstborn child is the 
Kjhild of his grandfather and not of his father.” Tho genetic effects of this practice will bo that the correlation of 
the characters of tho putative father and son will fall below tho value of about one-half which is tho anticipated 
correlation for true paternal inheritance. The point will be discussed further in examining tho anthropometric 
data collected by tho writer from tho Central Punjab, a task which is deferred to Chanter XI. ^ 

*** Ago at marriage ” must be interpreted in tho sense explained, viz,, ” ago at wliich tho woman comes to 
live in her husband’s homo.” 

tTho gonoral agroomont between tho figures for various caste-groups is, perhaps, partial evidence that 
the Family Census results aro not entirely vitiated by tho ago-distortion which was a feature of the age returns in 
the main census, 
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Eiiacfcoiage 135, In order to determine what effect, if any, early or late marriages 
at mintage fertility, it would be necessary to -compare the number of children bom 

on taimty. for all “completed” marriages, that is to say of 30 years' duration and over, the only 
variable factor being the age of the women at marriage. Even this would not 
enable a just estimate of the effect of early or late marriages to be made, as, should 
early or late marriages tend bo increase mortality, this consequence would be 
obscured, owing to the exclusion from the data of marriages in which one parent 
had died. 

At first sight the requisite information might appear to be available on 
examining the figures of the number of children for aU marriages, of whatever 
duration, classified according to the age of woman at marriage. The data are exhi- 
bited in the statement below : — 

Staiemtni of the percentage age-groupa of age of woman at marriage with 0, 1, 2, 3 <o 5 and 6 to 10 Imnsr children 

for all casle-groups from the Family Census records. 


Age of woman at marriage in years. 

o o 

0 

1 

I— • 

16— loLo— 24 

25—2930—3436—39 

40 

and 

over. 

TotaL 

Percentage on enixmerated childless tnarriages . . 

19-1 

39‘1 

2G*8 8*G 

3*3 

1*8 

0*8 

0*5 

lOO' 

Percentage on enumerated marriages with 1 cldld 
living 

1 

10*9 

37-6 

30*6 9*4 

3*0 

1*3 

0*G 

0*7 

100 

Percentage on enumerated marriages with 2 
children living 

15-2 

37*1 

30*9 10*C 

3*G 

1*0 

0*7 

0*4 

100 

Percentage on enumerated marxiages ■with 3 to 5 
children living 


34*8 

33*2 11*9 

3*7 

1*3 

0*6 

^ 0*2 

100 

Percentage on enumerated marriages with 6 to 10 
children living . . . , ' 

13*8 

36‘4i 

32*2 11*7 

2*6 

1*3 

0*7 

0*3 

100 

Porcontago on enumerated total number of mar- I 
riages with 0, 1, 2, 3 to 5 and G to 10 children ■ 
living 

16*2 

36*3 

31*7 10*9 

3*5 

' 1*4 

! 

0*G 

0*4 

100 


The conclusions which this table suggests are exactly those which fit in 
with our preconceived notions of the evilefiects of early or late marriages. For 
this very reason we must be careful to see' what fallacies may underlie the seeming 
simplicity of the data. 

Thus, if we look down the columns for the age of the woman at marriage,, 
we observe that as the number of children increases— 

(1) the proportion of marriages for the age of woman at marriage 

below 10, diminishes, 

(2) the proportion of marriages in which the woman is between 10 

and 14, diminishes, 

(3) the proportion of marriages in which the woman is between 15 

and 29 at marriage, increases, 

(4) the proportion of marriages in which the woman is over 30, dimi- 

nishes. 

Three explanations seem possible, namely — 

I- — That in the years immediately preceding the Family Census of 
1920-21, there had been an increase in the number of very 
early or very late marriages. As a recent marriage must 
necessarily tend to be a childless marriage at the time of the 
Family ^ Census, this would accoxmt for the relatively high 
proportion of childless marriages and marriages producing a 
small number of children, for women marrying below 15 and 
over 30. 

IT- — That when the age of the woman at marriage is below 16 and 
over 30, that the mortality rate of either parent, or both parents, 
becomes higher than in^ the general population. This would 
tend to make such marriages of short duration, and, therefore 
relatively infertile. 

III.— That when women marry below 15 or above 30, the resulting 
marriage is less fertile than marriages which take place when 
the woman is between those ages. 
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Explanation II is, in a sense, virtually the same as explanation III, as 
if either parent dies," as a consequence of the immaturity or excessive maturity 
of the woman, at the time of marriage, this is a legitimate argument against such 
marriages. The first eiqplanation is not, I think, consonant with whaf is generally 
believed as regards the increase in the age of woman at marriage during recent 
years, and. therefore explanations II and III may be accepted as correct alter- 
native interpretations of the data, and admit the conclusion that marriages in 
which the woman is below 15 or above 30 years of age at marriage are relatively 
infertile. 

136.. In order to compare the relative fertiHty of one section of the popu- 
lation with another, it is desirable, in the first instance, for simplicity’s sake, 
to examine only the figures for “ completed ” marriages, which will be the 
term applied here to marriages of 30 years’ duration and over. For this purpose 
the table compiled below is apposite — 

Statement of the percentage off amilkatoithO, 1, 2, 4, Sand 12 living children for " completed ” marriages of ^0 years’ 

duration and over. 


CaSTE.QEOUP liTTilBERS. 



1 

o 

3 

1 

t 

4 

5 

i 

6 

1—0 

Porcentago of families with 0 children living 

0-04 

6GG 

4*68 

0*69 

7*68 

6*60 

6*12 

Percentage of families with 1 child living 

28'CG * 

18-77 

20*20 

18*G2 

20*77 

20*98 

20*62 

Percentage of families with 2 children living 

32*82 

32-59 

27*09 

30*90 

31*32 

31*G8 

31*86 

Percentage of families with 3 to 6 children living 

20*39 

36-53 

38*81 

30*70 

33*G6 

32*07 

34*04 

Percentage of families with G to 10 children living 

6*0G 

7-36 

9*07 

7*91 

6*49 

8*03 

7*27 

Percentage of families with 12 or more children 
living 

0*03 

0-09 

0*16 

0*13 

0*08 

0*08 

1 0*11 


Mean size of families, i. d., of living children 
for “ complete ” marriages. 


This indicates that for “ completed ” marriages sterility is very low form- 
ing only about 6 per cent, of aU such marriages ; the highest degree of sterility 
(7‘68 per cent.) being foimd among menials (comprised in caste-group 5) and the 
lowest (4’68 per cent.) among traders (caste-group 3). 

The most usual size of family for “ completed ” marriages is from 3 to 5 
children, except among clerics (caste-group 1) for which a family of 2 is more 
common than any other. The mean size of family for “ completed ” marriages 
has been calculated by assuming that where the number of recorded children 
is between 3 and 5 it was actually 4, where it is recorded as between 6 and 10 it 

was actually 8. The results are recorded in the 
margin. The results in the first column of 
figures give the living children, and for marriagea 
of such long duration as 30 years, which 
are the only ones included in these data, the 
number of children lost by death is con- 
siderable. The results given in the second 
column of figures show the total fertihty,. 
that is the total number of children born, 
whether alive or not at the time of the Family 
Census. Thus, while artisans have the greater 
gross fertility, they come only second tn 
traders in nett fertility, whilst the lowest 
fertility, both gross and nett, is possessed by the- 
clerics. 


Caste ‘group. 

Number of 
living 
children. 

Number of 
children 
bom. 

1. Clerics . . 

3-70 

6*16 

2, Agriculturists . , 

4*03 

6*70 

3. ' Traders 

4*27 

6*06 

4. Artisans ..| 

4*10 

6*24 

Merif . . 

3*55 j 

. 6*53 

G. Criminals 

4*06 

6*46 

All Castes . • 

3*99 

6*68 


Size cl 
families 
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Variation 137. The terms “gross” and “nett” fertility have been used in the 

withSbnpreceding paragraph to denote the number of children born in the past to a arnglc 
oi mairinge. marriage at any given moment, and to the number of cMldren of a single marriage 
alive at the time of the Family Census. Tlie terms will be used in this sense 
throughout. 

To obtain the “ gross ” and “ nett ” fertilities for any given duration of 
marriage the number of children born and alive, as shown for each castc-gronp in 
the sorters’ tickets, was divided by the number of marriages for various durations 
of marriage.* 

The results are given in Subsidiary Tables IX-A and IX-B for the “ gross ” 
and “nett” fertilities for males and females separately. Naturally the gross 
fertility rises more or less steadily right up to marriages of .30 years ’ duration and 
over, both for males and females. The nett fertility, however, for females shows 
signs of diminishing as the duration of marriage approaches 30 years. 

^ Diagram 42. 



^ census report, or oven a chapter, right through, it is ncccBsarv 









'OHAP. VI!. — CAII CCMJlllON. 


As the figures for the gross and nett fertilities show certain irregularities, 
which can hardly be due to anything but chance or minor inaccuracies in the 
statistics, it seems desirable to graduate them by means of some appropriate 
formula. This was done for all caste-groups separately, and for the totahty of 
caste-groups. The graduation used was that of an equation of the second degree 
fitted by the method of least squares, the condition imposed being that the fer- 
tility (both nett and gross) was zero for a marriage of a duration of 0'7 years. 
This period, which is equivalent to about 8| months, corresponds to the minimum 
time from the time of marriage mthin which a child is likely to be born. 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING GROSS AND NE.TFLR'nLrrYO.LFOR ALLGHILDREH 
BORN ALWLAND CHILDREN N0WUV1N&)F0R VARYING DURATION OF 
= MARRIftGnACCORDINGTOTHL PUNJAB CLNSUS\9 2.1— 

FOR CASTL GROUP IT === 


ARAIH. AH(R,BAHV, BtfmAh RALOC/f^,. 

BODIA, PArHAt1,r/iAKAtl,JAr, MWUA,CffAffG 
DOOAR DHimOi RAJPOTifZAWArtXANfAR-* 
Mrr.XAYADt XAtW^eVRCrWi 
RHOkHAJi, GAD!, CAfCkAR, CU/AZ, MAUt 
HO&AltMAUAZiULA^ LCDAiHAHTON — 




f cncxrfCjiTfLrr> 


i/tTFCKTn.fnt\ 


BBiliaWiMMM 

mmmm 



o s to 


15 20 £5 30 


Duzmof! or MAnzm&z wxcarj* 
ECZ/AT/oyy or parabola croxx riJzr/Lrrr 

COt/ATiorf or PA/iABOUi /frr/TJirrLrrr 

— ^• 2705^-0 04 '/ Jr* 


The resultant equations connecting the number of children born (y) Avithi 
the duration of the marriage in years (x) are as follows for each caste-group : — 


All caste-groups 
Caste-group 1 . . 

.. *■ 2 . . 


Gross feriilily curve. 

=—•2331 q--3363x— -OOtTx » 
=— •2603-1--3769X— -OOeSx* 
=— •2332-f •3356Z— -OOtTx * 
•2303-f-3319r— -00 t2x * 
=— •2296-b-33P8x— -OOtlx » 
=— •2177-{--3136a;— -OOSSz * 
=— •2154-}--3050®— ’OOiOx * 
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The similarity of all these equations is remarkable, and they show that 
-during the first few years of married life we may say that, roughly, one child is 
born in every 3 years. The rate of child-bearing shows a steady faUing off with 
duration of marriage, and practically vanishes, for ordinary Punjab conditions, 
after 36 years of married life. 

Diagrams 42, 43, 44 and 45 exhibit the actually observed values of the 
“gross” and “nett” fertihties"; together with the curves of graduation, for 
•caste-groups 1, 2 and 3 (clerics, agriculturists and traders) and all castes together. 

Diagram 44. 
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Special attention may be drawn to Diagram 42 wbich gives the fertility 
curves for the clerical, religious and generally literate classes. In this case the 
graduation cannot be described as at all successful, as the observed fertilities 
rise sharply till 3 children have been born, after about 7 years of married hfe, and 
"thereafter rise very slowly indeed. Contrasted -with all the other curves* the 
failure of the graduation is conspicuous, and the conclusion seems probable that 
the high class Hindu knows something of the effective use of contraceptives. 

DJagram 45. 


DIAGRAM SVIONVING GROSS AND NLT TOTIUTYCI-LFOR MJLCHILDRLH 
BORNAUVE: and children now LIV'ING) for varying DURATiOH or 
marriage. ACCORDING TOTHE. PUNJAB GEHSUS \92.1= 

s=== FOR ALLCASTL GROUPS 


EQVMION or FARABOLA OROfS rmVLITY 

iQUACnOH or PARABPIA rSEVUTr 
— '/ff/z ¥■ •2.E/S X-~‘COSS 


s 


a 



CR W FOSTtUTr 


titr FCRTtirnr 


OURKTiOff or MARRtAGZ /// Y£AieX 


* Jj i>> itfidoio.! u( ij ay pictfuai taj ruprojamua oi caij Uiajfatu^ tor caijt^^roups 4, 6 aad loi which 
iths paraboho i>r i iu.ttion formuia aifotiU ulu^a agreumeiitb with the actual data* 
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rtJNJAB CENSUS REPOUT, 1921. 


For the rest the diagrams must speak for themselves. 

The roost 133. It has been trenchantly observed that many of us are very unfor- 

tunate in the choice of our parents. Having chosen one’s parents however, it 
boi’n la. ia not unimportant to choose the right moment to be born at. The question of the 
“ handicapping of the firstborn ” has been dealt with by Professor Karl Pearson.* 
It seems clear that the data of the Punjab Family Census would provide 
some answer to the question “ what are the relative chances of survival of a child 
born in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and subsequent years of marriage 1’’ The difficulty 
is to find the appropriate form of analysis. An attempt to examine the problem 
is made in Appendix 5, to which the mathematical reader is referred. 

The results alone are of general interest, and may be briefly summarised 
here. If we represent by a co-efficient hm, the ratio of the likelihood of survival 
for a given number of years, of a cliild born in the w-th year of marriage, to 
the likelihood of survival for the same number of years of any person, t then if 
h-n is greater than unity, it is clear that the ?n-th year of a marriage is a favourable 
year for a child to be born in ; if hm is less than unity the m-th year is an unfavour- 
able one to be born in. 

The figures in the margin give the re- 
lative chance of survival for children born 
in each of the first ten years of marriage. 
This, of course, affords only a rough in- 
dication of the relative prospects of sur- 
vival of the firstborn as compared with the 
laterborn children, but serves to show, 
if the method of anatysis is valid, that it 
is better to be bom in the first six years 
of marriage than later on. 


Year of marriage. 

Relative chance of 
survival of child bom in 
that year of marriage. 

1 

1*08 

2 


3 

POS 

4 

1-08 

5 

inu 

C 

1*01 

' 7 

0*90 

8 

0*94 

9 

0‘83 

10 

0-78 


Section 111.— Cousin Marriage, 


ContraMte- 139. There is hardly any social phenomenon more strildng than the 
nnf between the Hindu and Musalman in respect of the custom of inbreeding, 

inai Cam- Among the latter community inbreeding is almost enjoined as a duty, in thn 
maaines. former it is wholly taboo. 

The Hindu must marry, unless he has adopted Arya tenets, within his 
caste ; he must marry within his section ; but he must not marry within his 
golra or clan. The Musalman definitely seeks a near relation, a ffist cousin for 
preference, as his bride. 

Here, if anywhere, is a genetic experiment on a large scale, w'hich ought, 
one may suppose, to decide the vexed problem of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of cousin marriage. As the two great communities, speaking of the Punjab 
as a whole, live side by side, eat the same food, follow the same pursuits, and, 
at any rate among the rural population, which forms nearlv 90 per cent, 
of the whole, are scarcely differentiated at all in respect of house accommoda- 
tion and environment generally, the material seems admirably adapted to show 
whether cousin marriage is a eugenic or a dysgenic practice. 

Enquiry Into 140. An essential preliminary is to determine the percentage of cousin 
ormarriage among Musalmans, and for this purpose I had a special enquiry carried 
tiaae. out by my Personal Assistant, Sheildr Abdul Majid, LL. B., in the districts 
of Attock, Muzafiargarh and Gurdaspur. He received careful instructions to 
include all cases, whether the husband and -wife were related or not, so as not 
to exaggerate the percentage of cousin marriage,' and these instructions were, 
I believe, adhered to. In order to prevent mistakes in entering up the relation- 
ship of husband and wife, when it existed, a detailed genealogical table was drawn 
up, and the synopses have been based directly on these genealogies. The total 
number of cases recorded is 855 for the 3 districts, and the data cover 10 difierent 
castes. The data for the Sayad caste alone was recorded in all the three 
districts. 


*1 have not access to the litcratuic of the subject at the present time, but if my recollection servess mo Pro* 
feasor Pearson found that the firstborn son was moro unstable than the latcrhorn sons both in mental and physi- 
cal characteristics, 

t’Thc general survival rates have boon tahon from Table P, Life Tabic, iTales, pago 187, Census of India 
Report 1911, Volume I, Part I, drawn, up by ilr. Aclaud, ' 
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The summarised results are given in the table below : — 


Number and 'percentage of certain castes who marry relations. 





Mareyino 1st cow- 

Marrying Cousins. 





SINS. 






Description of wife. 





Total 

District. 

Caste. 


■ 

Number. 

Percentage 

cases.- 


■ 

( 

First wife 

81 

50 

108 

67 

161 


Awans j 

Other wives 

2 

5 

7 

19 

37 


( 

First wife' , , 

52 

48 

68 

63 

108 


Maliars . , ^ 

Other wives 

0 

*• 

o 

18 

11 


Qureshis | 

First \vifo 

1 

20 

4 

SO 

5 

Attock . . ■< 

Other wives 

0 


0 

*• 

0 

1 

Rajputs . . 1 

First wife 

3 

20 

12 

1 

80 

17 

15 


Other wives 

0 

• • 

G 



First wife 

12 

80 

14 

93 

15 


Sayads . , \ 





60 



Other wives 

0 


3 

5 



Total District . . 

151 

42 

210 

60 

363 


( 

First wifo 

77 

41 

97 

52 

188 


Bilochs . . < 

Other wives 

o 

10 

8 

38 

21 


Pathans . . | 

First wifo 

o 

9 

6 

23 

22 

Muzaffargarh. 

Other wives 

0 

03 

1 

17 

11 

63 

9 

27 


Qurcslus 1 

First wifo 

17 







Other wives 

0 

• * 

0 

* * 

4 


r 

Sayads . , ^ 

First wifo 

Other wives 

2 

29 

2 

29 

7 


0 

•• 

1 0 


1 

- 


Total District . . 

100 

36 

130 , 

47 

279 


f 

’ ( 

First wifo 

28 

32 

36 

41 

87 


Arain , . j 

Other wives 

1 

14 

1 

14 

7 


Gujjars , , | 

First wife • . 

4 

33 

4 

33 

! 12 

o 


Other wives 

0 


0 

• • 


^ ‘ f 

1 First wifo 

8 

14 

12 

21 

56 

Gurdaspur 

Jats . . -I 


1 

10 


10 

10 


1 

Other wives 

1 

, 

Rajputs , . 1 

First wifo 

Other wives 

7 

0 

23 

8 

0 

27 

30 


•• 


1 


C 

First wifo 

0 

• • 

^ 1 

20 

5 


Sayads . . j 






’ 

, 

Other wives 

0 

• • 

- 0 

mm 

0 



Total District • . 

49 

23 

63 

30 

213 

Total Attook, SI 
Distrtcti 

. i 

iUZAFFARaABH AND GtJRDASPDB 

9 • • * * 

300 

35 

412 

48 

855 
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The above summary does not distinguish between rnarriages of cousins 
of other grade than first cousins, and for the detail of marria,ges between first 
cousins once removed, second cousins and so forth Subsidiary Tables IX-A, 
IX-B, IX-0 and IX-D should be consulted. 

Of the 3 districts Attock and Muzaffargarh are distinctively Musalman 
districts, while Gurdaspur contains exactly 60 per cent, of Musalmans. Tho 
variation of the percentage of cousin marriage among Musalmans with the varia- 
tion in the proportioyi of Musalmans in the population of the district is very 
remarkable. The figures are these — 

pEBCESTAOr. or MtJBAEMAKS >TJI0 iXAEBY 

Percentage ol MuaalmanA 

District. total population of dietrict* 

Pirst Cousins. Cousitw. 

Attock .... ^ CO 01 

MuiaCtargarli .... 30 47 87 

OurdospuT .... 23 30 J50 

The conclusion is most strongly suggested tliat in districts where there arc 
relatively fewer Musalmans, their natural preference for marriage with a near 
relative is modified by contact with the exogamous Hindu. The converse pro- 
position, however, is not true, as may be noted in the Muzaffargarh district, where 
though there is no less than 81 per cent, of Musalmans, the Hindu population 
recorded no single instance of a tousin marriage from among 203 cases into which 
enquiry was made. In the Attock district, from among Khatris, no cousin mar- 
riages were observed, though marriage within the section, as well ns within the 
caste, is practically universal. Of the 3 sections of Khatris, the Khokharan, 
Bahri and Bunjahi, the first named is a ppely endogamous section, but the 
last two are reported now to be inclined to inter-marry one with the other. We 
may conclude, therefore, that Hindus are uninfluenced in the direction of cousin 
marriage, or of any kind of endogamy, by their Musalman neighbours. '* 


* Since tho above chapter was written tbc following data have bcon obtained /or the Delhi Province In 
thero ia 29 per cent, ol Musalmans. 

nnci jjtrcentagc of certain Musalman castes tn(trry 

DELHI PROVINCE, 



Moos 

(Mewatis) 


Pathans 


Doaoription of wives. 


^ Mabbvikq rmsT 

1 QOCStNS. 

Mabyikq COp$lKS. 

Number. 

Percent- 

ago. 

Number, 

Percent- 

ago. 



.. First wife 
Other wires 


, , First wife 
Other wives 


« , First wife 
Other wives 


. First wife 
Other wires 




* . absence of cousin marriasre among Jats and Us rarity among Mooa are not Burpriainu in view of lha 
fact that both castes are converted from Hinduism. ^ » A' & 

o « inblinod to,' marry cousiaa (12%) than they are In Muxaffarcarh T38%!) while 

M^SirgaS^^^' ’^aaxry 30 par cent, of cousins as against 03 per cent, in Attock and 29 per cent, in 
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141 . Lastly, among Musalmans it is much, more likely that the first 
will be a cousin than the second or later wves. This is to be attributed to the*iaostnmrL'ed 
^greater social importance of, and the closer observance of custom demanded from*” ^tmar- 
& first marriage than from a second. In the first marriage the man follows the ^ 
dictates of the tribe, in the later inarriages he pleases himself, 




I 




1 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I PifitiibutionW Civil Condition of 1,000 of each 8ex, religion and main age-period of last five censuses, Punjab and* 
'inrl Delhi * m. Distribution by main age-periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 of each sex and religion, Punjab and Delhi* IV, 
tSn of LCOO of cachsex at certoin ages for selected castes, Punjab and Delhi. VI, VI (1), VI (2), VI (3), VI (4), VI (5), VI (6). 
Each slip corresponds to one maniage. VII-A, Statement sliovring' gross fertility for male and female children bom alive 
and female children neT? living for varying durations of marriage for casto groups. VIII-A, Statement showing the observed and 
VIII-B. Statment showing the observed and calculated average net fertility (t. e., for children living) for varying dura’- 
Attook* District, IX-B, Belationship of husband and wife (Musalmans), MuzafTargarli Dietricfr, IX-C. Relationship of bus 
rised dates of Hindu marriages for the Punjab, 1910—1921, as given by Pandit Devi Dial Jotshi 

SUBSIDIARY 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion and 


Under 5 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 
10-14 „ 

15—39 
20—39 „ 

40—59 
00 and over 



Under 5 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 
10-14 „ 

15—19 ,, 

20—39 
40—59 
CO and over 

‘ CHRISPHU^. 

Under 5 

5—9 (inclusive) 
10-14 „ 

15—19 „ 

20—39 
40—59 
GO and over 


Under 5 

6 — 0 (inclusive) 
10-14 
35—39 „ 

20—39 „ 

‘10—59 
CO and over 


Under 5 *• 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 
10-14 „ 

15—19 
20—39 „ 

40—50 ,, 

CO and over 
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Delhi. II. Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sesat certain ages in each Rehgion and Natural Division, Punjab 
Proportion of the sexes by CHvil Condition at certain ages for Religions and Natural Divisions, V. Distribution by Civil Condi- 
Showing the data collected from the Family Census, Punjab, 1920-21, for marriages for 'whiehboth husband and vrife were alive, 
for varying duration of marriage for caste groujra (Punjab Census 1921). Vll-B. Statement showing net fertility for male 
calculated average gross fertility (». e., for all children bom alive) for varying durations of marriage for different caste groups, 
tiona of marriage for different caste groups (Punjab Census 1921). IX-A. Relationship of husband and wife (Musalmans), 
band and wife (Musalmans), Gurdaspur District, IX«D. Relationship of husband and Avife (Musalmans), Delhi Province, X. — Autho- 

TABLE I. 

main age — period of last five Censuses, Punjab and Delhi. 


FeSIA.!^. 


Unmarried, 


Married, 


Widowed, 


1911. 

1901. 

*1681 

28 

29 

30 

' 


2 
3 
54 
310 
7051 753 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES 
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CAHPTEE Vn. 


SUBSimABY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in each Religion and Natural 

Division. — Punjab. 


JULES. 


Reugiok akd Natural Livisiok. 


PUNJAB. 

• All Ecligions 
Hindu . . 

Miisalman 

Christian 

Jain 

Sikh . . 

INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN WEST 
All Religions 
Hindu . . 

Musalman 

(>hristlan 

Jain 

Sikh .. 

HJJULAYAN. 

All Religions 
Hindu .. 

Musalman . . * 

Christian 

Jain 

Sikh .. 

SUB-HUIALAYAN. 

All Religions . * 

Hindu . . 
ifusalmon 
Christian 
Jain 

Sikh . . 

NORTH-WEST DRY AREA. 

All Religions 
Hindu . . 

Musalman 
Christian 
Jain . . 

Sikh .. 


All Ages, 


15—39 

(inclusive.) 



40 and over. 


o 


16 I 17 I 18 


597' 289 


6781 252 
751, 128 


PUNJAB. 

All Religions 
Hindu . . 

Jlusalman 

Christian 

Jain 

Sil:h . . 

[NDO-GANGETIC PLAIN WEST 
All Religions 
Hindu . . 

Miis.alman . . I 

Christian 

Jain 

Sikh .. 

HIJULAYAN. 

All Religions 
Hindu • - 
Musalman 
Christian 
Jain 

Silvli .. 

SUB-HIJULAYAN. 

All Religions 
Hindu . . 

Jtusalman 

Christian 

Jain . . . . 

Sikh . . 

NORTH-WEST DRY AREA. 

All Religions 
Hindu . , 

Jlusalmnn 

Christian 

Jain 

Sikh .. 



2 61 886 53 


529 468 


4791 521 
607/ 389 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll,-~conclu(lei. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain ages in each Religion and Natural 

Division — Delhi. 


llEUGION AND KATUISAI, 

Division. 


\ 

1 


JNDO.GANGETIC PLAIN 
WEST. 

All RoHgions 

•• 

Hindu 

• • 

Musalman . • 

.. 

Christian 

• • 

Jain 

.. 

Sikh 

*• 

INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN 
WEST. 

All Helicons 


Hindu , . 


Musalman . . 


Christian 


Jain .. 


Sikh « • 

•• 





































SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Distribution by main age-periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion. 


0 — 9 (inclasire) 
10-14 „ 

15—39 „ 

40 and over 


All Aqes 

0 — 9 (inclusive) 
10-14 „ 

16—39 „ 

40 and over 



All Aqes 

0 — 9 (inclusive) 
10-14 „ 

15—39 „ 

40 and over 


All Ages 

0 — 9 (mclasivo) 
10—14 „ 

15—39 „ 

40 and over 


All Ages 

0 — 9 (inclusive) 
10-14 „ 

15 — 39 tf 
40 and over 


0 — 9 (inclusive) 
10—14 „ ■* 

15 — 39 tr 
40 and over 
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CHAPTER Vn. 


SUBSlDtART TABLES. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE lU. 




Distribution by main age-periods and Civil Condition of 10^000 of each Sex and Religion—conchirfcrf. 


^ Males. 

Eemales, 

Keligion and age. 








'O 


T5' 

'O 

&> 


ns 


*s 

1 

T3 

Cl 

•c 

u 

o 

■VJ 

*c 

Pi 

eS 

B 

'ti 

o 

*C 

P) 

u 

is 

o 

13 


a 

i«=i 


t§ 



1 

2 

1 3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

DELHI. 







ALL RELIGIONS. 


1 





All Aqls . . * . ».• * • 

4,382 

’ 4,639 

979 

3,459 

5,214 

1,827 

0 — 9 (inclusive) . . • . 

2,140 

^ 22 

o 

2,719 

75 

2 

10~U „ 

802 

144 

7 

583 

368 

G 

15—39 

1,279 

3,033 

384 

141 

3,825 

299 

40 and over 

101 

1,440 

580 

16 

940 

1,020 

HINDU. 


' 





All Ages . . 

4,220 

4,666 

1,114 

3,265 

5,304 

1,431 

0 — 9 (inclusive) .* 

2,1.37 

20 

o 

2,071 

82 

1 

10-14 

835 

170 

10 

507 

422 

7 

15—39 „ 

1,137 

3,144 

442 

78 

3,904 

335 

40 and over , , . , ^ , 

111 

1,320 

GOO 

9 

800 

1,088 

OTSALMAN, 







■ All Ages .. ,, ^ 

4,642 

4,e»^ 

716 

3,834 • 

5,051 

1,115 

0 — 9(mchisive) ,, 

2,200 

12 


2,840 

57 

3 

10—14 „ . . . . , . 

900 

81 

3 

757 

253 

5 

15—39 „ 

1,403 

2,812 

270 

207 

3,072 

208 

40 and over 

73 

1,737 

443 

24 

1,069 

899 

1 

CHRISTIAN. 







All Ages 

5,651 

3,883 

466 

4,296 

4,830 

874 

0 — 9 (inclusive) 

10-^4 .. 


51 


1 2,593 

117 



201 

** 9 

554 

i 378 

** 4 

40 and over ^ ^ | ^ ’ * 


2,540 

1,091 

1 

, 178 

279 

1,027 
* ’ 122 

3,480 

855 

CO 

JAIN, 

- 

1 





All Ages . . 

4,389 

1 4,274 

1,337 

3,140 

4,841 

2,019 

0 — 9 (inclusive) 

JO-14 ,, ... ;; 

15—39 „ ;; 

40 and over 

2,040 

1 

1 8 


2,548 

29 

14 

982 

107 

4 

510 

216 

5 

1,161 

206 

2,780 

1,379 

' 409 
924 

72 

10 

3,603 

933 

C97 

1,303 

SIKH. 

i 






All Ages .. 

i 3,968 

5,371 





•• * • • . 

661 

3,910 

5,401 

689 

0 — 9 (inclusive) 

10--.14 , 

1,272 

10 


2,845 

25 


15—39 

590 

76 

, 5 

789 

88 


40 and over ' 

2,050 

4,054 

381 

203 

4,511 

138 

• • • • • • 

56 

1,231 

275 

13 

777 

551 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition at certain ages for Religions and Natural Divisions. 


Natural Division and 
Relioion* 


PUNJAB. 

All Religions 
Hindu 
Musalman 
Cliristian . . 
Jain 
Sikli 


INDO-GAKGETIC PLAIN 
^VEST. 

At.t. Beltoioss . •] 

Hindu 

Musalman . . • • 

Christian . . 

Jain 

Sikh 


hbialayan. 

All Reugions 
Hindu ' . • 

^lusalman .. 
Christian . • 
Jain 
Sikh 


SUB-HI JIALAYAN. 

Am- Bemqions 
Hindu 

Musalman . . 
Christian . • 

Jain 

Sikli 


NOBTH-WEST DBY 
ABEA. 

All Religions 

Hindu 

Musalman .. 
Christian . . 

Jain • • 

Sikh • • 


DELHI. 

indo-gangetic plain 

WEST. 

All Religions 
Hindu . . • • 

Musalman . * • • 

Christian . . 

Jain 

Sikh * • • • 



* No males in these age-perijds. 
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SUBSIDIAHY 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each 


DISTRIBUTION OR 1,000 OR EACH SEX 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


TABLE V. 

sox at certain ages for selected castes. 

AKD AGE BY CIVIL GONDITIOK 


40 and over. 


Females, 

AM ages. 0 — i{{ndusivQ). 5 — 11 (tncZwAive). 12 — 19(inclwfftt;e), j20 — 39 4.0 and over. 
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SUBSIDIARY 


Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each 


Caste. 



1 



PUNJAB 

—concluded. 


54. 

Mirasi 

M. .. 


55, 

Mochi 

M. .. 


60. 

Mughal 

M. .. 


57. 

MusaalU 

M. .. 


58. 

Nai 

H. .. 


59. 

Nai 

S. .. 


GO. 

Nai 

M. .. 

B 

61. 

Pdkhhvara 

M. .. 

B 

02. 

Pafcliau 

M. .. 

B 

03. 

Qsaah 

M, .. 

B 

64. 

Qureshi 

M. .. 

. . 

05. 

Rajput 

H. .. 

. . 

06. 

Rajput 

M. .. 

. . 

07. 

Saini 

11. .. 


08. 

Saini 

S. .. 


09. 

Sansi 

H. 

, , 

70. 

Sayad 

M. ,. 

. t 

71. 

Slioikli 

M. .. 

, * 

72, 

Sunar 

H. .. 

, , 

73. 

Sunar 

M. ,. 


74. 

Tarkhan 

H. .. 


75. 

Tarkhan 

S. .. 


70. 

Tarkhan 

M. .. 

, ^ 

77. 

Toll 

M. .. 



DELHI, 


1. 

Aggarwal 

11. .. 


2. 

Aggarwal (Jain) .. 


3. 

Ahir 

H. .. 


4. 

Arain 

M. .. 


5. 

Brahman 

H. .. 


0 

Chamar 

H. .. 


7. 

Chuhra 

H. .. 


8. 

Dhanak 

H. .. 


9. 

Dhohi 

H. .. 


10. 

Dhobi 

M. .. 


11. 

Dagi anl KoliH. . . 


12. 

Faqir 

M. .. 


13. 

Gujjar 

H. .. 


14. 

Jat 

H. .. 


15. 

Jhiwar 

H. .. 


16. 

.Tulaha 

H. .. 


17. 

iCUatri 

H. 


18, 

Kumhar 

H. .. 


19, 

I^har 

H. 


20. 

^Machlii 

M. .. r 


21. 

Mali 

H. 


22. 

Mco 

M. .. 


23. 

Mughal 

M. .. , 


24. 

Nai 

H. .. J 


25, 

Pathari 

M. .. 


20. 

Qureshi 

M. .. 


27. 

Rajput 

H, .. 


28. 

Rajput 

M. .. 


29. 

Saini 

H. .. 


30. 

Sansi 

U. .. 


31. 

Sayad 

M. .. 


32. 

Sheikli 

M. .. 


37. 

Sunar 

H. .. 


34. 

Tarkhan 

H. .. 


35. 

Tell 

M. .. 



DISTRIBUTION OF 1,000 OF EACH SEX 


All ages. 




o — 1 ] (»nc/wfi»rc). 


101 | 1 , 000 | 0 

1 


117 1,000 


o 

*c 


s •§ S 

vS ^ £ 


989 

10 

970 

30 



73 
124 
04 
114 
S7 
227 
V 194 
145 
185 
149 
119 
175 
158 
148 
131 
235 

600i 3701 241 133 
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onAPTEB vn. 


SOBSrDUEY TABLES . 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Showing the data collected from the Family Census, 1920-21, for marriages for which both husband and wife 

were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Oaste Groot Nos. 1 to 6. 


Part I. Total No. op oases 166>419. 


Duration of mar- q I 
riages in years 



children now , 
living 

6. No. of child- 
less marriages . . 

7. No, of male 
first-born 

8. No. of female 
first-born 

0. No. of families 
with 0 children 
living 





Part IL 


10 to 16 to 20 to 
14. 19. 24. 


22j 26,750 23,232 14,904 34,661 160,419 

' 56,674 60,931 44,140 106,496 354,460 

50,147 52,668 38,160 90,021 309,259 

42,588 45,582 33’,048 76,760 206,106 

3,7511 5,9411 4,947137,205137,760 39,280 27,931 63,038 229,183 
508 433 225 490 11,376 

14,260 13,034 8,497 20,266 88,516 

10,982 9, "765 6,242 13,806 66,628 

1,086 814 393 1,071 10,641 

3.709 2,522 1,445 3,611 34,117 

6.709 3,822 ^ 2,276 6,578 33,784 

13,670 12,998 8,061 17,882 67,261 

1575 3,066 2,779 6,303 14,637 

1 10 11 56 79 


MARRIAOES op 5 YEARS* DURATION AND OVER. ToTAD NO. OP CASfe 153,511. 


Age of woman at Under 

9 1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 

16 

17 

18 

19 j 

1 

20 to 

marriage. 8, 

1 


i 









24, 

( 


1. No. of families 
with 0 children 
living 

2. No, of families 
with 1 child liv- 
ing 

3. No. of families 
with 2 children 
living. 

4. No. of familie.', 
with 3 to 5 child- 
ren living 

5. No, of families 
with 0 to 10 
children living , . 

6. No. of families 
with over 10 
children Ihing.. 

Totab of columns 



79 


163,511 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (1). 

Showing the data collected from the Family Census, 1920-21, for marriages for which both husband and 

wife were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste group No. I. 


I. Total Ko. or oases 16,611, 


Duration of mar- 
riagea in years. 


PUNJAB. 


1. Total No. of 
cases 

2. No. of malo child- 
ren born alive . . 

3. No. of female 
children born 
alive 

4. No. of malo child- 
ren now living . . 

5. No. of female 
children now 
living 

6. No. of childless 
marriages 

7. No. of male' first- 
born 

8. No. of female 
firstborn 

9. No. of families 
with 0 cliildron 
living 

10. No. of families 
with 1 child living 

11. No. of families 
Avith 2 children 
living 

12. No. of families 
with 3 to 6 child- 
ren living 

13. No. of families 
with 6 to 10 child- 
ren living 

14. No. of families 
with over 10 child- 
ren living 


Part IL 



Marriages of 6 years’ deration and over. Total No. of oases 15,532. 


Ago of woman at Under " ^ 


1. No. of families with 

0 cluldren living 

2. No. of families with 

1 child hving 

3. No. of families with 

2 children living 

4. No, of families %vith 

3 to 6 children living 

5. No, of families with 
G to 10 children liv- 
ing 

6. No. of families with 
over 10 children liv- 
ing 

Totals of columns 


20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

1 Total 

to' 

to 

to 

to 

and 

1 of 

24 

29 

34 

39 

jover 

Rows. 



2,203 1,287 1,80C 1,050 1,293 1,167 1,131 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (2). 

! 

Showing the data collected from the Family Census, 1920-21, for marriages for which both husband and wife 

were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste group No. 2. 


Pabt I, Totai. No. or oases 74,813. 


Duration of mar- 
riages in years. 


PUNJAB. 

1, Total No. of cases 

2. No. of male 
children born 
alive 

3, No. of female 
children bom 
alive 

4. No. of malo child' 
ron now living. 

6. No. of female 
children now 
living 

6. No. of childless 
marriages 

7. No. of male first- 
born 

8. No. of female 
firstborn 

9. No. of families 
with 0 children 
living 

10. No. of families 
with one child 
living 

11. No. of famiUes 
with 2 cMIdren 
living 

12. No. of families 
with 3 to 6 child-’ 
ren living 

13. No. of families 
with 6 to 10 
children living . . 

14. No. of families 
with over 10 
children living .♦ 


Paet II. 



MaBTUAGE of 5 YEABS* DtJBATION AND OVER. ToTAL No. OF OASES Oil, ^6. 


20 



'^a^rairriara''^ ® 1® I to 1 to I to 

at marnago. 8 24 29 35 


1. No. offamilies 
with C children 
living 

2. No. of famiUes 
with 1 child liv- 
ing 

3. No. of families 

with 2 children 
living , . 

4. No. of families 
with 3 to 5 cMld- 
ren living 

B. No. of families 
with 0 to 10 
cWldren living. 

6. No. of families 
with over 10 
children living. 

Totals of columns 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (3). 

Showing the data collected from the Family Census, 1920*21, for marriages for which both husband 
and wife were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste group No. 3. 


Part I. Total No. of cases 11,879. 


Duration of mar- 
riages in years. 

! 0 1 

1 

PUNJAB. 

1. Total No. of cases 

18 

2. No. of male 
children bom 
aUve 


3. No, of female 
cliildren born 

alive . • 


4. No. of male 
children now 

living 


6. No. of female 
children now 

living ~ .. 


6. No. of childless 
marriages 

18 

7. No. of male 
first born 


8. No. of female 
first born 


9. No. of families 
with 0 children 
living 

18 

10. No. of families 
with 1 child liv- 
ing 


11. No. of families 
with 2 children 
living 


12. No. of families 
with 3 to 6 child- 
ren living 


13. No. of families 
with 6 to 10 child- 
ren living 


14. No. of families 
i with over 10 
children living . . 

•• 



Part II, 


Age of woman 
at marriage. 


Marriages of 6 teams’ duration and over. Total No. op oases 10,918. 


uESH 


11 

12 

63 

75 

137 

173 

113 

202 

281 

386 

72 

88 

1 

• • 

660 

1 

923 



14 6 

63 146 25 

47I 


40 

and 

over 

Totals 

of 

Rows. 


693 j 

1 

1,901 

4 

2,142 

4 

*4,906 

3 

1,181 


'■ 6 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (4). 

Showing tho data collociod fromtho Family Census, 1920-21, for marriages for which both husband and wife 

woro alive. Each ease corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste grout No. 4. . 


Paht I. Totat. No, or cAsr^i 7,049. 


Duration of mar- 
riages in years. 


PUNJAB 

1. Total No. of 

eases ♦ 

2. No, of male 
children born 
alive 

3. No. of fcmalo 
children bom 
alive 

4. No. of male child, 
ren now living 

5. No. of fcmalo 

children now living 

C. No. of childless 
marriage B 

7. No. of male 
firstborn 

8. No, of female 

firstborn 

9. No. of families 
with 0 children | 
living 

10. No. of families 

with 1 child living 

11. No. of families | 
with 2 children 
living 

12. No. of families ' 
with 3 to 5 child- 
ren living 

13. No. of families 
vvithG to 10 child- 
ren living 

14. No. of families 
with over 10 
cluldrcn living . . 


pATlT II, 


Age of woman 
at marriage. 



MAnniAGFvS OF 5 yr.Ans' duratiok A^’p ovim. Tot An No. or casks 7,0S6. 


12 13 M 15 IC 



20 

25 

to 

to 

24 

1 

29 


33 27 57 29 171 18} 9} 29; 14, 


110 97 


75 84 57 40 124 31 16 


83 134 193 9G 04 06 irl 183 60 1 8 


201 211 243 483 109 16G 103 102 370 109 36 


34 44 41 128 2o! 32 31 28' 70 30 14 


688 202 797 314 492 482 642) 1,004) SSOj 363) 334 


MM 

IBI 


2| .. .. 


244 90 
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SLTBSIEIARY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (6). 

Showing the data collected from the Family Census^ 1920'21, for marriages for which both husband and 
wife, were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste group No. 6. 


Part I. Total No. of cases 31,832, 


Duration of 
marriage in yearn. 

0 

, 

1 

PUNJAB. 

1. Total No. of 
cases ... 

70 

472 

2. No. of male 
children bom 
alive 

1 

40 

3. No. of female 
children bora 
alivo 


24 

4. No. of male 
children now 



living 

1 

31 

5. No. of female 
children now 
living 


17 

6, No. of childless 
marriages 

78 

417 

7, No. of male first- 
born 

1 

1 

35 

8. No. of female 
firatbom ^ 


2Q 

9. No. of families 
with 0 children 
living 

78 

420 

10, No, of families 
with 1 child liv- 
ing 

1 

46 

11. No. of families 
with 2 children 
living , .! 



12, No. of families | 
with 3 to 5 ohiId» 
ren living 



13. No. of families 
with 6 to 10 
children li'ving . . 



14. No, of families 
with over 10 
children living 


.. 



8 

m 

1,331 

740 6,012 

1,589 

1,215 10,630 

1,010 

1,002 9,896 

1,180 

925 7,937 

1,164 

841 7,436 

100 

66 260 

647 

359 3,180 

604 

326 2,572 

102 

86 466 

642 

233 1,441 

390 

263 1,849 

226 

166 2,166 

1 

2 91 


15 20 

lo to 
19 24 


29 over 


Totals 
of Rows. 


4,660 2.643 


11,043 43,123 


1,166 2,462 



768, 

1 

372 

974 

»524 

1,464 

3,141 

493 

465 

1,009 


2 

7 


Part U . 



Marriaqes or 5 years’ duration and over. Total No, of cases 29,289. 


20 25 

to to 
24 29 


1. No. of famines 
mtkO oMldren 
living 

2, No, of families 
•with 1 child 
living 

3, No. of families 
with 2 children 
li-ving 

4. No. of families 
with 3 to 5 child- 
ren li'ring 

5. No, of families 
•with 6 to 10 
children living . . 

6, No, of famihcp, 

with over 


Under 

8 

■ 

10 

11 

389| 

146 

233 

107 

666 

426 

623 

331 

726 

618 

726 

287 

1,277 

721 

1.619 

638 

Sll 

101 

278 

74 

1 

• • 

i .. 

1 


3,268 

i 

i,9ii 

3,278 

1,337 


86 64 

228 



167 126 29,28 
I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI (6). 

Showing the data collected from the Family Census, 1920-21, for marriages for which both husband and 
wife were alive. Each case corresponds to one marriage. 

Caste geoup No. 6. 

c 


Part I. Total No. of cases 23,636, 


Duration of raar~ 
liagos ill years. 


PUx^JAB. 

1. Total No. of 

cases 

2. No of male child- 
xen bom alive . . 

i 3. No. of fomalo 
cUildren born 
alive 

4. No. of male 
cMldrcn now 
Jiving 

5. No. of female 
cliildrcn now 
living 

G. No. of cbildloes 
marriages 

1 7. No. of male first- 
born 

8. No. of female 
firstborn 

9. No. of families 

ivitli 0 children | 
Jiving . .] 

10. No. of famiUes ' 

with 1 child I 
living . .| 

11. No. of families ' 

V»ith 2 children i 
living . J 

12. No. of families I 

'\\ilU3to5 I 

children living , . 

13. No. of families 
with 6 to 10 ! 
children living , . 

11. No. of families 
V ith over 10 * 
childrenliving .. 


Part II. 



10 

to 

14 

16 

to 

19 

20 

to 

24 

4,C04 

3,499 

3,131 

7,430 

7,300 

7,783 

6,777 

0,697 

6,641 

6,664 

6,726 

6,913 

6A44 

4,604 

4,976 

164 

78 

77 

2,630 

1 1,891 

1,789 

1,910 

1 1,630 

, 1,265 

327 

141 

137 

1,076 

491 

384 

1*378 

826 

' 637 

1,722 

• 1,807 

1,073 

102 

235 

393 

•* 

•• 

7 


Totals of 
Rowe. 


28,0SC 
> l,b36 

12,409 
0,291 


Ag3 of woman Under « 
at marriagt*. 8 ^ 


jMauriaoi:s of 5 years’ nxjRATioiT AND ovEB. Total No. of cases 21,280. 


1 I 20 26 30 35 

10 II 1 12 13 14 16 10 1 17 18 10 to to to to 

24 29 34 39 


1. No. of famihe'i 
with 0 children 
living 

2. No. of families 

with 1 child 
living , . 

3. No. of families 
with 2 children 
living 

1. No. of families 
with 3 to 5 child* 
ren living .. 796 387 

No. of families 
with 0 to 10 
children living IGl 77 

G. No. of ^ami^c^ 

with over , *10 . , 

“ children living ... ,, 

Totals of columns 1,94C 915 


189 80 133 89] 10l| 

371 175 353 216 304 

429 196 410 218 281 

( . 

796 387 837 391 54.5 


39 311 ISl l,51f 



697 1,265 


666 171 


1,333] 1,358]' 1,61£|' 2,845] l,063]'l,046l''l,065j:730l 2,465] 1,247] 4301 194| 132121,280 
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SOBSIDIARY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII-A. 

Statement showing gross fertility for male and female children born alive for varying duration of marriage 

for caste groups (Punjab Census 1921). 


AvEHAOE 2CDMIJEE OF MAUS AITO rsaiALB {onir*DREN) BORN AlClVB AT CENSUS OF ID21. 


QrcHp 7, GrovpJJ, Group III, Group JF* Group V, Group VI, AU Groups. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII-B. 

Statement showing net fertility for male and female children now living for varying durations of marriage 

for caste groups (Punjab Census 1921). 


Average NUiiBBR op vale and female childben uving at Census 1921, 



Group IV, I Group V, | Group VI, I All Groups, 


a 'S a 

P=H 



I I 
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! 0 
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0*27 
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0*57 

0 
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0*51 

0'G2 
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0 

0*71 

fill 

0*G2 
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0*72] 
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0*74 

^ 0 

0*75 

o*nl 


KEBi 


hes 

BSS 
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0*97 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII-A. 


Statement showing the observed and calculated average gross fertility (».c., for all children born 
varying duration of marriage for different Caste Groups. — (Punjab Census 1921). 


Duration of tfiarriago. 



2--3 

. . 

. . 

3-4 



4—6 






6—7 



7—8 



8—9 



9—10 



10—14 



16—19 



20—24 



25—29 

• • 


30 and ovor 

• « 



alive) for 


All Geouts 



.SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIILB, 

Statement showing the observed and calculated average net fertility {L e., for children now 
living) for varying duration of marriage for different Caste Groups. — (Punjab Census 1921). 


(iROUPil. I Gnoui? 111. I Group iV. I Group V. 


Duration op nABEiAOE. 



7-8 


8—9 


^0-10 


10—14 

• * 

15—19 

• • 

20—24 

• • 

26—29 

V • 

30 and ovor • • 

♦ ♦ 

1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX-A. 

Relationship of husband and wife (Musalmans)^ Attock District. 
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SUBBIDIABT TABLES, 


OHATXEB Vn. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE K-B. 

.f .nd DhW... 


■§3 % 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX-C. 

Relationahip of husband and wife (Musalmans), Gurdaspur District. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX-D. 

Relationship of husband and wife (Musalmans), Delhi Province. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Authorised dales of Hindu Marriages for the Punjab, 1910 — 1921, as given by Pandit Devi Dial Jotshi 



!■ I 



20,21 

16 6,7,22 26, 30, 


3 , 4 , 5 , 12 

20,27 


24,28 


.. 11,17, 

26 


4,6 20,23 19, 26, 6,7,9, 

‘ 26 21,22 


22,23 7,14,16, 
29 

19,24 


August. 

September. 

oi 

s 

a 

O 

November. 

December. 

Remarks. 

1 

2, 9,11, 
27,28 

1 

1 

6,6, 7, 
8, 14 


•• 

•• 

1. Two bars over any 
figure denote that there 
are two different times 

7, 8, 13, 
24 

2,4,6, 

29 

1,2 



for the same date at 
which marriages may 
take place. ^ 

2. No Hindu marriage 
is permissible in the 
months of Chet, Katak 

17,38 

19,20, 

23 

4, 5, 

17,18, 

19,20 

2i 

12 

25,26 


and Poh, which nearly 
correspond to 13tn 
March— 13th April, 16th 
October — ^16th Novem- 
ber, 16th December — 

4,8 

2,4 

3 

23 


15th Jant uary. 

Marriages are also prohibit- 
ed during the time the 
planets Jupiter and 

23, 27, 
31 j 

1,21, 

24,28 

• • 

* • 

10 

\"enus are invisible. 


•• , 

•• 

23 

2 


3,21,31 

6 

1 

17,18, 

20,21 

- 


2,6, 7, 
11,13 

18,21, 
26 , 

1 ' 

I , 

1 

7,10 


2, 7, 9, 
10,11, 
13,-29 

7,9, 

1 10 

! 

•• 

•• 

•• 


14, 15, 
27,30, 
31 

3,25 

1 

1,3,4, 

1 13 

20, 24 

i 

i 

i 

7 


21, 22, 
26,27 


9,10 

16,17, 
18, 30 

1 , 














CHAPTER Vlll. 
Literacy. 


SECTION. I.— GENERAL LITER ACT. 

142. Refcrenco to statistics. 143. Drfimtion of Literacy. 144. Extent of Literacy, 145, Local distri- 
bution of Literacy. - 14G. Literacy by districts. 147. Literacy by Natural Divisions. 148. Literacy by cities 
and towns. 149, Literacy by religions. 150. Effect of the proportions of Hindus^ and ilusalmans in ibc total 
population on the literacy of cacb community. 151, Literacy by castes, 152. Literacy by occupations. 

SECTION IL—LIXERACy AND THE STATISTICS OP THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

153. Adult literacy. 154, Literacy in Sebonh, and ext ra-scholastic literary. 155. The numlcrs required 
to rcplaco loss of literates by death. 15G. SpcciOatl'vo increase in male literacy in Britith Tojiitory during the 
decade 1921-31. 157, Expansion of Education f'ince 1901, 


Section l.~Generai Literacy- 

Bcieronte 142. The figittes for education by religion and age are given in Imperial 

to Statistics. VIII ; Part A containing the provincial summary, PartB details for dis- 

tricts and States and Part C details for cities and selected towns, and Imperial 
Table IX, wliicb gives tbe details of education by certain selected castes, tribes 
and races. While tbe Imperial Tables give the absolute figures, the data gi\dng 
the proportionate amount of literacy jjcr onille of popidation are contained in the 
Subsidiary Tables. 

Subsidiary Table I gives tbe btcracy “per mille, by 4 age-groups, by sex 
and religion for tbe Punjab aud Delbi separately. 

Subsidiary Table TI gives tbe number of literates per mille by age, sex and 
locality for each district. State and natural division. 

Subsidiary Table III gives tbe bteracy per mille by religion, sex and locality 
for each district, State and natural division. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives tbe same information as Sxibsi diary Table 
III for English literacy. 

Subsidiary Table V gives tbe variation in literacy in each of tbe 5 censuses 
since 1881—1921 for males and females separately, and for tbe 3 age-groups 10 — 14, 
15 — 19 and 20 and over for each district. State and natural division. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives tbe number of bterates per mille for each caste, 
and also bterates in Engbsb per 10,000 of population. 

Subsidiary Table VII shows tbe growth in tbe number of educational 
institutions, scholars and expenditure from 1889-90 to 1920-21, based on tbe 
returns of the Education Department, Pimjab. 

Dsfinttion 143. The instruction contained on the cover of tbe enumeration bools 

oi uteracy. jggj Cejxsus, read as foUows : — 

“ Column 14 — (Literate or ilbterate) — ^Enter against all persons, who- 
can both read and voite any language, tbe word ‘ bterate’ ; 
against persona who camxot read and write any language make 
a cross in this column.” 

Tbe supplementary instructions to supervisors, given in Appendix I to 
tbe Code of Census Procedure of tbe Punjab 1921, read as foUows ; — 

“ Column 14 — A person should not be entered as literate unless be 
can write a letter to a friend and read tbe answer to it.” 

Except for verbal alterations these instructions are exactly tbe same as 
those given in 1911, and as pointed out in paragraph 413 of tbe last Census Report, 
the definition adopted in the 1911 and 1921 censuses demands a higher standard 
of bteracy than did the instructions at tbe Censuses of 1881, 1891 and 1901. Com- 
parison of tbe figures of literacy, therefore, between the last two Censuses of 1911 
and 1921 with the bteracy obtaining at any of tbe 3 previous censuses will be 
misleading. Comparison between tbe returns of bteracy for tbe 1911 and 1921 
Censuses toU, however, be feasible, provided no insistence is made on minor difier- 
ences, which may be tbe result of inaccurate returns. 

Extent oi 144. Out of a total population of 25,101,060 persons in the Punjab, 967,943- 
» lacy. persons, comprising 882,537 males and 85,406 females, were returned as bterate- 
in tbe present census. ^ In tbe Delhi Province, out of a total of 488,188 persons, 
62,468 persons, comprising 46,389 males and 7,069 females, were returned as 
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literate. Of the total population of age 6 and over, "tlie numbers of literate per- 
sons in the Punjab were 46 per mille ; of literate males 74 per mille, and of 
literate females 9 per mille : the corresponding figures for the Delhi Province 
were 122 per mille of literate persons, ISO per mille of literate males and 40 per 
mille of literate females. The proportion of literacy, therefore, in the Delhi 
Province is nearly 3 times that of the Pimjab, a circumstance associated 
with the fact that out of a population of about 488,000 in the Delhi Province, 
no less than 304,000 live in Delhi City itself. Of the literate males in the 

Punjab, 16 per cent, and of 
literate females 14 per cent, are 
literate in English. In the Delhi 
Province, the percentage of 
literates in English, out of the 
total number of literate persons, 
is 31 per cent, for males and 26 
per cent, for females. Comparison 
of the number of literates and of 
literates in Enghsh per mille for 
1911 and 1921 is given in the 
marginal table. 
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145. Diagrams 46 and 47 show the local distribution of literacy in the 
Punjab ; the curves of these maps separating regions of literacy of below 50 per 
mille for males from regions where literacy for males exceeds 60 per mille. These ' ’ 

diagrams are based on Tahsil and State figures of literacy and, therefore, most 
of the Idnlis, which it may be noticed, are very numerous in the isopleths for 1911, 
are representative of local variations in literaoj’’, as indicated by the returns. Both 
the diagrams for 1911 and 1921 present the same general features, that is to say, 
that a relatively high standard of literacy obtains in a great part of the North- 
West of the Punjab and in its Eastern and Central regions : but between these 
two regions there is an imexpected strip with a low proportion of literates which 
covers parts of the Sialkot, Amritsar, Lahore, Sheikhupiua, Ferozepore and 
Montgomery districts, in which literacy is below 50 per mille. There is another 
region of low literacy which is mainly comprised in the districts of Hissar, Eohtak 
and Kamal. 
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Tlie main features of tlie distribution of literacy in various tabsils of the 
province, as is exhibited by diagrams 46 and 47, are readily explicable by refer- 
ence to a map of the Punjab shoudng the parts of the Province in which there 
are few or many schools per head of population. A diagram (No. 48) shoving 
the population served by each school has been drawn and is reproduced below — 


diagram 4a 
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It will be observed that the area in which there are more than 4,500 persons 
per school in the centre of the Punjab corresponds fairly closely with the area in 
diagram 47 in which the literacy falls below 50 fer mille. Similarly, there are more 
than 5,500 persons per school in the Bhiwani tahsil, included in the area 
of low hteracy wliich sweeps across Hissar and Rohtak : but, conversely, 
although there are few schools in the tahsils of Bhalwal, Phalia, Hafizabad and 
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OHniot, tMs is an area in wMch literacy exceeds 60 "per mille. Naturally tlie 
mere number of schools in any tabsil is not an exact index of the number of 
literates to be expected in the general population, and on the whole it is surpri- 
sing to find such a close correspondence between the two sets of figures as is 
exhibited by diagrams 47 and 48. The figures for the number of schools are those 
aupphed to me by the courtesy of Mr. G. Anderson, Director of Pubhc Instruction, 

Punjab, and apply to the year 1921-22. 

146. The Vagram given in the margin shows the extent of Hteracy general- ^**®i*®y 

ly, and of literacy among males per ° ® ’ 

mille by districts, the falling away of 
the curves for male literacy and for 
literacy generally being roughly con- 
current, as might be expected in view 
of the fact that male literacy is over 
8 times the extent of female literacy. 

The extent of literacy in the first 
3 districts, namely, Simla, males 211 
and females 156 per mille ; Eawalpindi, 
males 120 and females 19 per mille ; 
and Lahore, 100 per inille for males and 
23 per mille for females, is due to 
exceptional circumstances. Simla con- 
tains a very large proportion of Euro- 
peans and educated Indians, Rawalpindi 
has a very large' Cantonment, and 
Lahore is the educationl centre of 
the Punjab. Karnal, Sheildiupura and 
Hissar are the most backward districts 

in the Punjab, Sheikhupura being but a newly created district, and Hissar and 
Karnal remote from the capital of the province. LyaUpur with 52 males and 6 
literate females per mille is strikingly bacliward in spite of the fact that it fairly 
bristles with schools except in the Chiniot Tahsil. 

147. The diagram given in the margin shows the proportionate hteracy Literacy by 

for males and females by natural divisions, the o^vUions, 
Sub-Himalayan Area coming first, and the North- 
West Dry Area last in the proportion of hterates, 
both male and female. It would be a far cry to 
correlate the extent of Hteracy with geological 
formation or climatic conditions. No diagram is 
given to indicate the extent of Enghsh Hteracy 
by natural divisions, and the foUowing obser- 
vations must suffice. Among males the Sub- 
Himalayan tract with 166 Hterates per 10,000 
comes first. The Indo-Gangetic Plain with 128 
Hterate males, the Himalayan with 85 literate 
males, and the North-West Dry Area with 70 
Hterate males per 10,000 follow in the order 
named. As regards females the Himalayan Area 
with 26 per 10,000 comes first, closely foUowed 
by the Indo-Gangetic Plain with 26 per lo,000. 

The Sub-Himalayan Area comes next with 16 
Hterate females per 10,000 and the North-West 
Dry Area is the last ivith only 4 females 
literate in Englisli per 10,000 of population^ 
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The marginal table will show 
that the extent of EngHsh 
male literacy is largely depen- 
dent on the presence or absence 
of Cantonments which usually 
contain a considerable number 
of European troops. 
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PUNJAB CENSUS EEPOBT, 1921. 


Literacy by 
Cities and 
Towns. 


148. 


Tlie marginal table sliows tlie literates fer mille for certain cities 

and selected towns. As compared witb' 66 
literate males and 8 literate females in tbe 
province as a wbole, tbe 8 cities and 
selected towns of tbe Pvmjab provide ns 
witb 213 literate males and 64 bterate 
females per Mille and this is an indication 
of tbe greater* extent of bteracy wbicb 
obtains in urban as compared witb rural 
areas. Tbe reasons for this need no elabora- 
tion. 
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per mille at tbe Censuses of 1911 and 1921. 
Hindu, Musalman, and Jain rebgions show 
an increase in bteracy both male and 
female, wMle a decrease is exhibited by 
tbe Christian rebgion: Sikbs ‘have 

remained almost exactly in tbe same 
state of bteracy as they were in 1911. Tbe 
decrease of bteracy among Christians is 
undoubtedly due to tbe inclusion among 


Tbe greatest relative advance is that made by tbe Musalman community, but 
it is stiU very backward in education, and wib have to make up a great deal of 
leeway before it approaches tbe standard of bteracy among Hindus. Tbe educa- 
tional stagnation of tbe Silcbs is possibly due to a real increase in bteracy com- 
bined witb a diminution arising from tbe conversion of tbe comparatively bb- 
terate Mazbabi to tbe ranks of Sikhism. However this may be, tbe fact remains 
that Sikbs, who were equal to Hindus in bteracy in 1911, bawe now faben some 
way behind them. Another factor in tbe situation is possibly tb6‘ fact that a 
Icnowledge of Gxmnukhi is not a key to any Government appointment in tbe 
same way as tbe Urdu language is, and this may to some extent explain tbe grow- 
ing neglect of tbe national language of tbe Silcbs. Prom' among Christiana, Euro- 
peans are almost imiversaby bterate, tbe numbers being 905 per mille for males 
and 933 per mille for females, for ages 5 and over, while among Indian Christians 
tbe corresponding numbers are only 46 and 34 per mille. Aniong tbe rebgious 
communities which only supply a verj’- smab fraction to tbe total population of 
tbe province, namely, tbe Parsi, tbe Jew and tbe Buddhist, a very Ingb standard 
of bteracy prevails. Parsis have 723 bterate males per mille, and 746 bterate 
females y)er mille. Jews have 273 males and 286 females per mille, and Buddhists 
206 bterate males and 18 bterate females per mille. The 3 communities, the 
European Christian, Parsi and Jevisb difler from all tbe other rebgious commxmi- 
ties of the province in possessing a greater proportion of bterate females than 
bterate males. 

Eflect oi 160. A very strildng relationship between tbe percentage of Hindus in 

«!ons^"’^°oi various districts of tbe province and tbe percentage of bteracy among Hindus 

Hinflus anfl tnay be noticed.* Tbe association is this; As tbe percentage of Hindus 
S'the^totai the total population diminishes in goiilg from one district to another so tbe 
popniation percentage of bteracy among Hindus increases, although tbe increase of literacy 
ao e*ch bear a linear relationship to' tbe diminution of tbe percentage of Hindus 

tommnniiy. iu the total population. Thus in every district in wHcb tbe percentage of Hindus 
bes between' 60 and 100 the’ percentage of bteracy is about 5 or 6 ; but in districts 
witb less than 10 per cent, of Hindus tbe percentage of bteracy among Hindus is 
over 25 per cent. 

Tbe most probable explanation of this, suggested by Sbeildi Abdul Majid, 
my Personal Assistant, is that in those districts in wbicb there is a large propor- 
tion of Hindus, most of them wib be found to be engaged in agriculture, whereas 
in the districts witb relatively few Hindus m'ost of them wib be engaged in trades 
or professions. Eor Musabnans a simbar relationship obtains, that is to say, 
tbe proportion of fiterate Musalmans is greater in those districts where there 


(♦My attention was drawn to this fact by Mr, Abdul Majid, M. A.» tny ififead Computoi.) 
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are few of them than in districts where there are relatively more Musalmans • 
but the percentage of literacy among Musalmans does not rise above 10 even 
in those districts where there ate less than 5 per cent, of Musalmans. Considera- 
tions of time and economy prevent the reproduction of the very interesting dia- 
^ams which illustrate the foregoing argument. ° 

absolute figures of literacy by caste are given in Imperial Table Literacy ty 
IX, while the proportions per 1,000 of literates, and per 10,000 for literates in 
English are given in Subsidiary Table VI for 1911 and 1921. Imperial Table IX 
is partictilarly useful because it difierentiates Hindus, Sikhs, Musalmans and 
Jains in each caste j the absence of this differentiation in some of the caste tables 
is a fruitful source of errors of interpretation, as there are so few castes, especially 
among predominantly Hindu and Sikh castes, which do not contain a la:^e pr(>- 
portion of persons belonging to other religious communities.* 
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1911 'will be noticed, 

' that there has not been much 
change in the relative position 
of the castes since 1911, the 
predominantly Hindu castes 
being far superior in literacy 
to the Musalmans. The castes 
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Bawaria . . 2 Dogar , . 6 Malliar 

Bliarai . . 6 Dumna . . 5 Mallah 

Balocli 9 Harni . . 3 jjfeo 

Chamar . . 6 Kumliar . . 5 Moclii 

Chulira . . 2 MaChlii . . 4 Mussalli 

Dagi and Koli . . 5 Mahtam . . 4 Teli 

Dlianak . . 2 Mali . . 6 

These castes are nearly aU low in the social scale, and are engaged in 
menial occupations or crime. The castes which show a relatively large proportion 
of female literates are the Khatri (60), Arora (29), Sheildi (25), Sayad (23) and 
Qureslu (22). 

162. The figures of literacy by occupation for the Censuses of 1891, 1911 utcraoy by 
and 1921 ate giveU in the tabh noted below — ’ occupations. 

NtTMBEH OF' LITERATES FER 1,000. 
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' and it indicates that the greatest advance in literacy in the last 40 years has been 
made -by agriculturists; artisans come next. 


Sectiori II.— Literacy and the Statistics of the Education Department. 


153. A boy or ^rl at school, even when literate, is only potentially impo] 
tant : so the value of any system of education is to be tested by the efficiency c 
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the adult members of the Community. If, therefore, literacy in the census 
meaning of the word and social efficiency are correlative, the Punjab has bettered 
itself but slightly dining the last decade. In 1911 from among 7,038,795 males 
over the age of 20 in the Punjab and Delhi 665,453 were literate. In 1921 out of 
7,308,792 males over 20 in the Punjab and Delhi 705,683 were literate. Thus 
literacy among adult males rose from 9 ’45 to 9 ‘65 per cent, during the decade. 
The difference between these two figures, 0*20. per cent., is less than twice the 
probable error of the difference, namely, 0‘135,* so that however much we may 
expect adult literacy to have increased in the 10 years between 1911 and 1921, 
we are not justified in concluding that it has done so, except for reasons other 
than those based on the census returns, t 

154. It is desirable to examine the figmes for literacy in schools, both in 
order to determine the extent of extra-scholastic literacy, and also with a view 
to estimating the likelihood of the extension of literacy in the Province and of the 
proportion of adult literates which is likely to result in future years from a given 
yearly outturn of literate scholars by the Education Department,^ Though 
there"^ is not complete unanimity, the consensus of opinion in the Department is 
in favour of treating one-tlu'rd of the 4th Primary and all of the 5th Primary 
classes in 1911 as literate ; ivhile in 1921, when the old 5th class had ceased to be 
a Primary class, twm-tliirds of the 4th Primary class are to be regarded as 
literate. We obtain then the following estimate of the number of literate persons 
(males and females) in Departmental Schools. 

1910-11. 1920-21. 

TVaction of IV Primary scliolat^ j J in 1911 : 5 1921 . . • . 33,000 30,976 

Soholars in classes above IV Primary in schools and collej'cs . . 42,402 99,431 


Total literate scholars .. .. .. .. 75,402 130,407 

Literates under 20 years old according to Census (British Territory, including Delhi 

Province in 1911 excluding Delhi in 1 921) . . . . . . • . 174,084 220,040 

Extra-scholastic literates, below 20 .* •• .. •« ... 99,282 80,233 

Literates in British Territories .. .. .. .. .. 774,845 833,492 

Extra-scholastic literates of all ages .. .. .. .. 099,443 703,085 

Thus while extra-scholastic lite^’ates below 20 bave decreased by 19,000 

persons, consequent on the closing down of many 
private educational institutions during the 
decade, there has been a very slight increase in 
the numbers of extra-scbolastic literates of 
all ages. The results suggest that the efforts 
of the Department of Education to increase 
the literacy of the Province have been almost 
completely nullified b}’^ the diminution in 
private educational enterprise. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that effective ” 
male literacy, which we may regard as a 
touchstone of the utilitarian value of education 
has advanced only from 9'45 to 9’65 per cent, 
for the wdiole of the Punjab and Delhi. The 
relevant figures are noted in the margin. 

155. Taldng the figures of Life Table P for the Punjab, for males, as given 
in the Actuarial Deport on page 187 of Volume I, Chapter V of the Census of 
India Eeport for 1911, we see that out of a population of 2,122,761 males, 41,738 
enter their 20th year of age each year ; so that by a simple sum in proportion 
we find tbat out of 11,306,265 males iu Britisb Territory in 1921, 222,305 
males will attain tbeir 20th birth-day each year. 


'Literate Males over 20 Jor the Ftinjah 
and Delhi, 


1 1911. 

! i 

j 1021. 

Punjab 

.j 665,453 

670,000 

Delhi . 


36,683 

Total 

665,453 

j 705,083 


Total Males over 20 for the Punjab 
aiid Ddhi, 


Punjab ..i 

j 7,038,795* 

7,144,124 

Delhi ..| 


164,668 

Total 

7,038,795 

7,308,792 


^Assuming tbat tbc probable error of tbc returns for tbe percentage of literates is 1 per cent, for either census, 
bbo probable error of tbe difference of two figures of 9*5 per cent, is y/ 2 X 0‘095-OT30. Tbc assumption of a 
probable error of 1 pet cent, docs not seem excessive in view of tbe vagueness of tbc test question, apart from tlie> 
errors arising from complete omissions. 

t Of literates over 20 a small population will be scholars and collegians, and these might be excluded in esti- 
mating the number of adult literates who are effectives '* so far as the community is concerned. Erom tbc very 
interesting ** Boport on the Progress of Education ini tbe Punjab during the quinquennium ending 1921-22 may 
be found General Table X, pages LII and LIII) tbat there were 3,272 pupils over 20 in Ecbools and Arts 

Colleges. Of these 277 were in tbe Primary classes, leaving almost exactly 3,000 literate scbolaxs over 20, 

JI must mabc acloiowledgment of tbe groat courtesy and assistance received from Mr, G, Anderson, Directo 
of Education, Jlr. Tydcman, Mr. Maqbul Shah and other Officers of tho Department, both in supplying me with, 
tbc necessary statistics and in discussing their bearing on tbe census figure 'literacy. 
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This is equivalent, in a “ stationary ” population, to saying that 222,305 
males over the age of 20 die each year. Now the proportion of literate males 
over .20 to' the total number of males over 20 is for British Territory, 1 to lO'Sll, 
so that assuming there is no difEerential deatb-rate adverse or favom’able to liter- 
ate males as contrasted with illiterate males, the number of literate males over 
20 who die each year is 21 ,560. 

Koughly speaking then, British Territory in the Prmjab mil require 22,000 
literate males of the age of 20 to be turned out each year, in order to maintain 
the present standard of 9‘7 per cent, of male literates over the age of 20. 

In order to maintain a standard of 20 per cent, of hterates among 
males over twenty years of age, it would be necessary to turn out about 45 
thousand literate males each year. As the Education Department actually produces 
47,000* literate males each year, it would, if its efforts are maintained pro rata 
mth the increase in population,! secure the eventual attainment of 20 per cent, 
of male literacy in British Territory in the Province, provided that relapses into 
illiteracy are not too common. As some educational authorities admit, there is 
a great proportion of boys who have passed through the primary schools, who are 
scarcely hterate at the moment of their leaving school ; these must relapse into 
illiteracy in a ver)’’ short time. Some quotations from the admirable “ Report 
on the Progress of Education in the Punjab during the Quinquennium ending 
1921-22 ” may be permitted. The Inspector of Schools, Ambala Division, vuites — 

“ The boy that passes out of the present day Primary school can hardly be termed 
literate. He is not even able to carry on correspondence with ease. The parent in the 
village finds that his boy has gained no accomplishment worth having as a result of four 
years’ or even longer stay at school. ” 

Sardar Bishen Singh writes — 

“ The existing curriculum, overburdened as it is, This coupled vdth the four 

class school, has made the boy more bable to relapse into illiteracy. ” 

It seems probable, therefore, that even when the Department is in a posi- 
tion to turn out 60,000 literate boys per annum, the percentage of relapse wdll 
always be high. In the argument that follows we toU assume that the Education 
Department is only able to produce 50,000 males of the age of 20 who wll be 
permanently literate. 

156. It is perhaps worth while to hazard an estimate of the increase inc^rease***in 

in hteracy among males over 20 in British male literacy 

Territory, on the assumption of the production ^rriioro 
of 50,000 stably literate males annually during wg the 
the next decade. The figures in the margin I92i-3i. 

show the numbers of the literate males of 20 
years of age produced year by year who will be 
ahve in 1931. 

To this number 443,300, have to be added 
the survivors in 1931 of the existing male 

literates of 20 years age and over ; these now 
number 666,323. Adopting the figures of Life 
Table P we find that a proportion of 0’656 of 
them will be alive in 1931. This gives 371,508 
survivors of males who were literate prior to 1921, and the total number of 
male literates over 20 in British Territory •will be constituted as follows : — 

Survivors in 1931 of male literates over 20 in 1921 . . 371,508 

Literates produced during the decade 1921-1930 . . 443,300 

and alive in 1931. 


Total . . 814,808 


Assuming an increase of population at the rate of 6'5 per cent, during 
the decade the number of males above 20 in 1931 will be 6,161,000, so that 


♦This iB the number o£ students in the 4th Primary class according to General Table X, jiage LU of the 
Report on the Progress of Education in the Punjab for 1920-21. Mr. Anderson, the Director of Education ^ 
informs mo that his Department expects to turn out an average of 60,000 literates annually during the next 
decade. 

fThc present annual increment of population is about 0*56 percent. 



Survival rate. 

Survivors. 

1921 

0*794 

39,700 

1922 

0*816 

40,700 

1923 

0‘835 

41,700 

1924 

0-866 

42,800 

1926 

0*877 

43,800 

192G 

0*898 

44,900 

1927 

0*918 

46,900 

1928 

0*939 

46,900 

1929 

0*959 

47,900 

1930 

0*980 

, 49,000 



443,300 
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rUNJAB CENSUS REPORT, 1921. 


ilon 

1901* 


since 
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tlie percentage of male literacy for males over 20 years of age in Britisli Territory 
mil be then 13-2 per cent., as compared with a figure of 9-7 per cent, in 1921 . 

Too many assumptions are involved to make this prediction of any great 
certainty, but it does at least afford guidance as to the probable increase^ of 
literacy during the next decade consequent on a given educational policy. 
In particular, if in fuUu’e years there arc less than the assumed annual number 
of relapses into illiteracy of 10,000 per annum, or a greater outturn of initially 
literate persona the resultant literacy at the Census of 1931 will be in excess of 
the 13'2 per cent, calculated above, and vice versa. 

EKoinsion 157. I close the chapter by giving two diagrams, which illustrate the 

01 Edaoa- growth of the number of scholars and in the expenditure of the Education De- 
partment during the last 
20 years. Before attempt- 
ing to discuss the relative 
increase of expenditure 
and of the number of 
scholars, it Mould be neces- 
sary to coiictt the former 
figures for tlie change in 
the purchasing power of 
the rupee, and ^ thus the 
enquiry would lead us 
too far afield to be pursued 
any fuither here. Mention 
may Low ever be made of 
the calculaticn by the 
present writer of an 
index number of prices 
based on the Lahore 
wholesale prices of 24 
leading comincclitics which 
shows that prices have 
increased from ICO in 
the year 1910 — 14 to 202 
in 1921. Siirce then there 
has been a marked fall in 
prices, but eveir so, more 
must rrot be expected from 
an expenditure of three 
rupees at the present time 
than from two rupees 
before the Avar. While 
therefore experrditure on 
Education expressed in 
rupees has trebled in the 
10 years 1910-11 to 
1920-21, the effective ex- 
penditure expressed in 
purchasing power is now 
probably only about 
double Avhat it was 10 
years ago. Progress dur- 
ing the' next decade will 
indicate to rvhat extent 

"the community is getting a return for its increasing outlay. 

*The numerical dependento of the ninount of literacy on tlienumberof tolu.larais oxliibilid by a rorn latjrn 
co-clRoicnt of 0‘507, obtninme betneen tho ratio of male soholats to male population botnuu C — 1C \-cn)B trd 
•the number of literate mail s per ville of males for each I’unjab d, strict. 

The ooK'ffiuents of -variation from district to district of the ratio of echolnra to populatirn, erd of the per 
male number ol literate make, are almost exactly the same, being 28 3 trd27-4 per tcr.t. rciiilt.Mlj, 
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I. Literacy by age, SPX and religion (Punjab and Delhi). IL Literacy by age, sex and locality, IIT. Literacy by 
religion, sc. X and locality. IV. Englhb literacy by age, m^x an<l locality. V. Progres** of o lucatioa einco* LS81. VI, Literacy 
by ca«tc (Punjab and Delhi). Vll. Show ii g the growth in the numl>cr of educational institutions, scholara and cxp^ndituio 
from 18S9-U0 to 1020-21 fioni the returns of the Education Departineut, Punjab, 

SUBSIDIARY. TABLE L 
Literacy by age, sex and religion. 


Numbuk permilh who are literate. 


Buddhist 


DELHI. 
ALL RELIGIONS 


Iklasalman 


Christian 


„ (European, otc.) 
„ (Indian) .. 


Buddhist 


Number per milU 

i . I 5 AND OVER WHO 

If; 19 Ion ,7 I areuteeate in 

(inclusive). I Knolish. 


s « s 



..O vS o 
Eh 1 I py 


13 I 14 1 15 


7t 12 1 


9 16 1 


3 C .. 


90 116 6 


802 888 82 
19 22 16! 


231 S 15 .. 


441 3G| 65 1 


13^ 7 11 .. 


831 680 023 613 


600 222 273 143 


42 37 57 10 


271 26 43 2 


321 23 39 21 


430| 418 ‘491 306! 




843 806 9G9 


152 188 U5l 


333 333 333 


82 139 9| 


155 195 47 


652 667 619 


353 600 2731 
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SUBSIDIARY I ABIES, 


CHAPTER Vin. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
Literacy by age, sex and locality. 


Kumbeh per jniUc 'Wuo are utebate. 


Distuict oit State and Natubal Division, 


All agea 5 and 
over. 


2? ^ 

- 

Pm 


(^^c^««u•c). I { xncluiive ), I (»ndti«{vc). 


20 nnrf 


PUNJAB 

I. — Indo-Ganqetio Plain West 


1. Hifisar . . 

2. Loharu State 

3. Bohtak 

4. Dujana State 

5. Gurgaon. 

0. Pataudi State 

7. Karnal 

8. JuUmidur , . 

9. Kapxirthala State 

10. Ludhiana . • 

11. Malcrkotla Slate 

12. Pcrozoporc . . 

13. Faridlot State 
11. Patiala State 

16. Jind SUte . , 

10. Nabha State 

17, Lahore . 

IS. Amritsar 

19. Gujranwala 

20. Sheikhupura 

IL — Udialavan 

21. Nahan Stale 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Hill States 

24. Pilaspur Stale 

25. Kangra 

26. Mandi State 

27. Sul'ef State 

28. Ohamha Slate 

HI.— Sub-Himalayan 

29. Ambala 

30. Kalsia State 

31. Hoshiarpur.. 

. 32, Gurdaspur .. 

33. Sialkot . . 

34. Gujrat 

35. JheJum 

30. Rawalpindi . , , 

37. Attock . . . 


IV* — Nobth-West Dry Area 

38. Montgomery 

39. Shahpur 

40. Mianwali .. .. . 

41. Lyallpur ,, 

42. Jhang ,, 

43. Multan , . , * 

44. BaJiatcalpur State 

45. Muzatfargarh 

46. Dera Ghazi Khan ! [ 

Cities 

Selected Towns , . 

Total Cities and selected ToVvtis 

; DELHI 
•» 

L — ^Indo-Ganqetio Plain West 
1. Delhi 

’ Delhi City , , * * 



Females, 
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CHAPTER Vin. 


SCBSIIHARY TABiES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Literacy by religion, sex and locality. 


Ntjmbeb per milh who abe liteeate. 


District or State and Natural Division. 


MusaJman, 

Ohristian* 

Jain, 

SikJi. 

i 

3 

m 

CJ 

) 'S 

' s 

u 

Ph 

Males, 

i 

'3 

S 

S 

tr 

_C> 

e3 

a 

’3 

Females, 

1 

03 

O 

*2 

a 

& 

1 



2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

PUNJAB 


•• 

113 

11 

37 

4 

140 

93 

506 

47 

93 . 

13 

Ikdo-Gakgetio Plah? West 



97 

9 

44 


119 

84 


89 

72 

B 

1, Hlssar 



64 


27 


236 

226 

476 

KK 

51 

3 

2, Lolianf, 8iaie 



7 


69 




656 

■H 

, , 

. . 

3. Kohtak 



59 


60 


81 

14 

606 

28 

147 

75 

4. Dujana Sfale 



28 


75 




, , 



. . 

6. Gurgaon 



71 

3 

33 

2 

266 

187 

629 

46 

177 

23 

6. Pataudi State 



03 

3 

72 

3 

620 

.. 

- 

•* 

•• 


7, Kamal . • 



50 

3 

36 

4 

60 

51 

424 

17 

72 

9 

8. Jullundur 



133 

19 

59 

Kin 

312 

164 

693 

130 

74 

7 

9. Kapurthala State 



139 

16 

38 

4 

47 

52 

692 

63 

70 

7 

10, Ludhiana 



194 

24 

60 

13 

415 

433 

521 

39 

103 

16 

‘11. MaUrkolla Stale . , 



109 

7 

62 

5 

278 

267 

452 

71 

33 

1 

12. Ferozepore 



125 

15 

32 

6 

382 

161 

617 

102 

66 

7 

13. . Paridkot State 



131 

7 

26 

2 

146 

167 

671 

40 

67 

4 

14.^ Patiala State 



98 

5 

39 

4 

288 

280 

484 

20 

51 

G 

16. Jind State *. 



48 

2 

43 

4 

269 

266 

392 

28 

87 

10 

16. Pabha State 



83 

3 

32 

4 

95 

167 

636 

43 

60 

6 

17. Lahore , . 



216 

66 

74 

15 

171 

126 

636 

78 

89 

13 

18. Amritsar 



.144 

12 

43 

4 

103 

95 

461 

63 

82 

11 

19, Gujranwala 



207 

39 

33 


22 

16 

339 

48 

136 

30 

20. Sheikhupura ... 


... 

127 

9 

28 


27 

31 

605 

•• 

80 

8 

Himalayan 



80 

5 

87 

11 

771 

887 

650 

114 

256 

87 

21. Nahan Stale .« 



63 

4 

04 

10 

650 

760 

676 

250 

96 

8 

22. Simla 



154 

41 

269 

87 

796 

941 

881 

316 

498 

216 

23. Simla Sill States 



60 

3 

66 

5 

729 

468 

680 

, , 

120 

5 

24. Bilaspnr State 



09 

3 

40 

. . 

1,000 

1,000 

, , 


223 

12 

25. Kangra 



97 

6 

64 

9 

673 

515 

38 

83 

293 

41 

28. Mandi Slate , . 



86 

4 

70 

6 

1,000 

1,000 

, , 


338 

19 

27. Sttkei State 



62 

3 

59 

. , 



, . 


417 

• . 

28. Chamba Stafe . . 



45 

2 

52 

6 

056 

iiv 


•• 
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95 

Sitb^Himalayan 



131 

15 

48 

4 

180 

102 

579 

80 

150 

24 

29. Ambala 



91 

9 

69 

10 

703 

796 

ml 

117 

112 

12 

30. Kalsia State 



76 

3 

36 

3 

, , 



71 

84 

16 

31. Hoshiarpur 



106 

9 

56 

6 

84 

*69 

Bn 

78 

118 

10 

32. Gurdaspur 



108 . 

12 

48 

7 

32 

31 

, . 

. » 

66 

1 ^ 

33. Sialkot 



105 

12 

41 

5 

76 

24 

644 

59 

89 

1 16 

34. Gujrat 



2CQ 

32 

34 

3 

102 

j 98 

OmM 

1,000 

323 

1 

36. Jhelum 



413 

62 

54 

2 

596 

! 486 

432 

22 

449 

1 79 

36. Rawalpindi 



! 369 

77 

62 

3 

767 

676 

668 

68 

438 

119 

37. Attook . . 



403 

64 

30 

1 

828 

! 616 


! “ 

413 

1 64 

Noeth-West Dey Abea 



I 235 

24 

1 

24 

3 

79 

31 

585 

91 

130 

22 

38. Montgomery 



104 

25 

22 

2 

46 

30 



118 

14 

39. Shahpur 



2GQ 

1 

28 

2 

28 

i 18 


, , 

279 

1 100 

40. Mianwali 



273 

I 11 

22 

. , 

690 

; 700 

.. 

, . 

344 

1 23 

41. Lyallpur 



137 

: 19 

31 

3 

18 

7 


48 

85 

1 ® 

42. Jhang 



412 

39 

24 

2 

165 

65 


333 

404 

68 

43. Multan 



279 

22 

24 

3 

431 

182 

462 

260 

262 

38 

44, Bahawalpur Stale 



105 

5 

17 

1 

686 

633 

, , 

, , 

38 

3 

46. Muzafiargarh « • 



312 

17 

22 

2 

779 

127 


, , 

122 

23 

46. Dera Ghazi Khan 



378 

Km 

25 

1 

600 

438 


96 

188 

41 

Cities 



270 

81 

142 

39 

660 

513 


52 

326 

76 

Elected Towns 



330 

85 

146 

38 

470 

465 

693 

97 

386 

191 

Total Cities and Selected Towns 
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83 

144 

39 

541 

484 

646 

88 

361 

116 

DELHI 

• « 


150 

26 

182 

81 

560 

411 

699 

162 

616 

247 

Indo-Ganqetio Plain West 



150 

26 

182 

81 

560 ' 

411 

699 

162 

616 

247 

1. Delhi 

, , 


160 

26 

182 

31 

560 

411 

699 

162 

616 

247 

Delhi City 

• • 


194 

36 

209 

37 

753 

663 

723 

194 

616 

247 


NorB. — The figures in this table are for persons of 6 years of ago and over only. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

English literacy by age, sex and locality. 


LITERATE IN ENGLISH PER 10,000. 


AlX AGES 6 A^"D OVEIt 


5—9 

Distbiot OB State akd Natgeaii 
DmsioN. 


10—14 15—10 20 and 

{indusive). (incliwive). oicf. 



^ e ^ S A: s 

i2 J iS .S w J 

r=; j W 


PUNJAB AND DELHI 
PUNJAB 

Ineo-Ganoetio Plain West 
(Total) 

Indo-Gangetio Plain West 

1. Hissar 

2. Loharu State 

3. Rohtak 

4. Dujana State 

5. Gurgaoii 

C. Pataiidi State 

7. ICamal 

8. JuUundur 

9. Kapurihala State 

10. Ludhiitna 

11. Malerloila State 

12. PerozepOTO 

13. Paridioi State 

14. Pattaia State 

15. Jind State 

! 16. Nabha State 

17. liahoro 

18. Amritsar 

19. Gujranualfv 

20. SheiLhupura 

Himalayak 

21. Nahan State 

22. SlIul^ 

23. Simla Bill Stales 

24. Pilttspur State 

25. ICangra 

26. jlfandi State 

27. Sulet State 

28. Chamha State 

Sub-Himalayan 

29. Ambala 

30. KaUia State 

31. Hosluarpur 

32. Gurdaspur 

33. Sialkot 

34. Gujrat 

35. Jlielum 

36. Rawalpindi 

37. Attock 

North-West Dry Abba 

38. Montgomery 

39. Shalipur 

40. "Mianwah 

41. L3^allpur 

42. ^paTig 

L IVIultan 

44. Po?iatuaZpur State 
MuzafFargarh 
Uer» Ghazi Khan 


TTio Plain West 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Progress of education since 1881 . 


All ages. 


Number ov uteeate per mille. 


10 — 14 {indusive,) 15* — 19 (tnc?tt5ire) 20 and over. 


Distriox OB State akd 
ATURAE Division. 



I’emales, I Males. Il'emales.l Males. 


Males. iFeinales. 


PUNJAB AND DELHI 
PUNJAB 

Indo-Ganqetio Plain M^est 
(Total) . 

Indo-Ganoetio Plain West 


1. Hissar 

m 

4G 

60 

44 

41 

2, Loharu Stale 

12 

2G 

38 

21 

30 

3. Bohtak 

53 

4S 

60 

61 

47 

4, JDujana State 

32 

41 

45 

35 

47 

5. Gurgaon 

54 

42 

49 

48 

42 

6. Faiaudi State 


K 

64 

68 

67 

7. . Karnal 

42 

41 

43 

48 

<J9 

8. JuUondur 

76 


04 


61 

9. Kapnrthala Slate 

59 

CG 

55 

54 

39 

10. Ludhiana 


86 

83 

67 

48 

11. Malcrkotla State 

67 

79 

m 

mt 

36 

12. Perozopore 

61 


07 

m 

42 

13. Faridkoi State 

m 

67 

58 

61 

34 

14. Patiala Slate 

61 



66 

52 

15. Jind State 

46 

44 

60 

46 

39 

16. Nabha State 

68 

49 

74 

68 

64 

17. Lahore 

Bnii; 

95 

74 


54 

18. Amritsar 


72 

74 

64 

51 

19. Gujranwala 


62 

62 

69 

61 

20. Sheikhupura 


•• 

•• 



Himalayan 

74 

61 

67 

63 

48 

21. Nahan State 

49 

47 

61 

63 

m 

22. Simla 

211 

230 

222 

191 

166 

23.. Simla Hill States , . 

56 

48 

41 

47 

38 

24. Bilaapur State 

m 

32 

21 

46 

44 

25. Kangra 

86 

14 

84 


56 

26. Mandi State 

76 

32 

47 

62 

34 

27. Suket State 

48 

43 


24 

48 

28. . Chamba State 

41 

34 

38 

43 


Sub-Himalayan 

73 

65 

68 

60 

43 

29. Ambala 

85 

81 

75 

65 

46 

30. KaUia State 

58 


68 

62 

41 

31.. Hoshiarpur 

82 


73 


52 

32.. Gnrdaspur 

68 


61 

47 

30 

33. Sialkot 

55 


52 

52 

37 

34, Gujrat 

n 

54 

61 

48 

32 

35.- Jhelum ^ . 

85 

1{ 

82 

69 

40 

36. Rawalpindi 


EE 

92 

81 

66 

37. Attock 

67 

54 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Nortu-\^'e9t Dbv Area 

53 

■ 

69 

69 

54 

38. Montgomery 

/61 

57 

m 

62 

49 

39. Shahpur 

58 

6G 

72 

66 

48 

40. Mionwali 

52 


67 

. • 

. . 

41, Lyallpur 

52 

62 

46 

, . 

« . 

42. Jhang 

73 

71 

97 

77 

67 

43. Multan 




84 

IMi) 

44. Sahawalpur State 

27 

37 

51 

67 

ML 

45. Muzaffargarh 

62 

67 

66 

68 

51 

46. Dera Ghari Khan 

67 

48 

m 

70 

46 

DELHI 

161 





Indo-Ganqetio Plain West 

161 

, , 

, , 

t , 


1. Delhi 

161 



, . 










Note,— P igurca of Sheikhnpura for 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911, of Attock for 1881, 1891 and 1901 and of Miauwali 
Lyallpur for 1881 and 1891 arc not available. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VK 
Literacy by Caste, — Punjab. 


NuNBEB per 1,000 WTIO AEE LlTEBATE. 


Number per 10,000 Literate in 

ENaLTSH. 





I 



1. 

Aggarwal 



„ 

2. 

Ahir 

. • 

. • 

. . 

3. 

Aram 

. , 


. . 

4, 

Arora 

, , 

« , 

. . 

0. 

A wan. . 

, , 

, , 

. • 

6. 

Banvala 

•• 

•- 

•• 

7, 

Bavratia 



.. 

8. 

Bharai 

. , 

, , 

, • 

9, 

Biloch 

, . 

, , 

, , 

10. 

Brahman 



, , 

11. 

Ciiatnar 

, , 

, , 

, , 

12. 

Chhimba 

•• 


- 

13. 

Churah 




14. 

Dagi and Koli 

, , 


, , 

16. 

Bhanak 




16. 

Bliobi 

, , 



17. 

Dogar 

. . 


■ « 

18. 

Bumna 

•• 


•* 

19. 

Faqir . . 




20. 

Ghiratb 

■ • 



21. 

Gujjar 

, , 

, , 

, , 

22. 

Hami 

, * 

ft ft 


23. 

Jat 




24. 

Jliiwar 

•• 


•• 

25. 

Jogi (Rawal) 

.. 



26. 

Julaha . . 

, , 



27. 

Kamboh 




28. 

^Kanet 



.. 

29. 

Kashmir! 




30. 

Khatri 

'• 

.• 


31. 

Khoja . . 




32. 

Kbokhar 




33. 

Kumhar 



i; 

34. 

Lab ana 



j 

36. 

Lohar 




36. 

Macbhi 

• • 


. . 

37. 

Mahtam 




38. 

Mall 




39. 

Malior .. 




40. 

Mallah 


** • 


41 

Meo 




42. 

Mirasi 



. j 

43. 

Mochi 




44. 

Mogbal 




45. 

iliissalh 




40. 

Nai ,, 




47. 

Paldiiwara 




48. 

Pathan 



. . 

|L 49. 

Qassab 




^0. 

Qureshi 





Bajput 

. , 




^aini .. 

, , 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Literacy by Caste. — Delhi; 


Nujiber per 1,000. 


Literate, 


llHleraie. 


Number per 10,000 
Literate in ENOLisn, 


1*^ 

-Aggarwal 

2.. 

Ahir 

3. 

Araiii . . 

4.- 

'Brahman 

5. 

Chamar . . 

C. 

Chuhm .. 

7. 

Bagi and Koli 

8. 

Bhanak 

0. 

Bhobi . . 

10.. 

Batiir . . 

11. 

Gujjar . . 

12. 

Jab 

13. 

JhiTvar . . 

14. 

Julaha * . 

16. 

Kliatri . . 

10. 

Kumhni* 

17. 

liOhar . . 

18. 

Haohhi .. 

10. 

Mali 

20. 

Mco . .. 

21. 

Moghal .. 

22.' 

Noi 

23. 

Pathan .• 

24. 

Qoreahi . . 

20. 

Bajput . . 

20. 

Saini . • 


27. S 

28. Sayad 
2D.' .Sheikh 
30l Sunar 
31., Tarldian 
32. Tell 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SITBSIDUEY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VU. 

Showing the growth in the number of educational institutions, scholars and expenditure from 1889-90 to 
1920-21 from the returns of the Education Department, Punjab. 


1800—1891. 


Soliokre. Institutions 


1801—1802, 



GoUegiate Edu- 
cation, 


I, leges 

School JEduca- j Secondary Schoi 
iiont General c Primarj^ Schools 
School Educa- ( Training School? 

iton. Special, ^AU Othora 
Private Institu* J Advanced 
Hons, CEioiiisntary 

Total 

Expenditure on education 


OolUgiale Edu- 
cation, 

School Educa- 
ticnit General, 
School Edtica- 
lion. Special, 
Private Institu- 
tions, 


C Arts Colleges 
«< l^rofcssional Ool- 
leges 

Second ary Schools 
Primarj" Schools 
Training Schools 
All Otheia • , 
t Advanced 
Elementary 


Total 

Expenditure on education 



1892- 

-1803. 


1803— 18W. 


1894 

—1805. 


8 

. • 

COl 

» • 

0 

• . 

870 

, . 



1,003 

« * * 

1 


15S 


1 


18t) 


1 

, , 

211 


271 

27 

48.812 

lie 93 

283 

28 

51,328 

2,048 

290 

29 

82,(132 

2,101 

1,7C2 

825 

83,881 

10,414 

1,787: 

322 

85,611 

10,774 

2.440 

333 

108,420 

10,980 

G 

• • 

321 


ol 


278 

• • 

G 

« « 

342 

, , 

8 

, » 

1,050 

1 

•• 1 


, , 

1,100 

, , 

8 

• • 

1,300 

, . 

cooi 


7,077 

- 1 

585 

» , 

7,057 

, , 

493 


C,74S 

4 4 

5,l6l| 

j 

1,025 

84,210 

12.017, 

5,276 

1,023 

87,188 

14,082 

4,109 

918 

02,000 

! 12,235 

7,867j 

1,377 

226,270 

24,829 

7,953 

1,873 

234,521 

20,904 

7,862 

1,280 

233,385 

35,376 


Rs, 21 

6,07,053 

I 


Bs. 28,81,125 



Ba.2’; 

1,70,430 



1805— 

1890. 


1800—1897 

1807— 180S. 


Collegiate Edu- 
cation, 

School Educa- 
tion, General, 
School Educa, 
Hon, Specie h 
Private liUftilxi- 
tions. 


C Arts Collegoa 
< Professional Col- 

( Secondary Schools 
primary Schools 
J Training Schools 
^ All Others 
I Advanced • * 
\ Elementary 


Total 

Expenditure on education 


^tegiatc Edu- 
ition, 

ool Educa- 
lon. General, 
.ool Educa- 
lon. Special, 
■cak.insItlK- 
I'onsj 


fArta Colleges 
^ professional Col- 
h leges 

f Secondary Schools 
V Primary Schools 
( Training Schools 
i All Others 
j Advanced , , 
^Elementary 


fionsj (.Elementary 

Total 

IxpendxtuTo on education 
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CHAPXEE Via. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIAR? TABLE VII. 

Showing the growth in the number of educational institutions, scholars and expenditure from 1889-90 to 
1920-21 from the returns of the Education Department, Punjab— conlinweiZ. 




1901- 

-1902. 


Ciaaa of Institution, 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 


Males. 

OJ 

o 

a 

re 

u 

3 

— 

03 

'3 

B 


1902—1003. 


Institutions, I Scholars, 



1903- 

-1904. 


Institutions. | 

Scholars. 


a 


re* 

re' 

d 

re 


3 i 

1 

a 

0 

1 

B 


SSS-o,,." 

I logos . . 

School Udvca* jSecondaiy Schools 
lion. General, ^Mmary Schools 
School Ednca* J Training Schools 
iion. Special, ^All Othois *. 
Private IneUtu^ J Advanced ..I 
tions, 1 Elementary ..i 


jSecondaiy School 
^Erimary Schools 
i Training Schools 
1 All Others 

i Advanced 
Elementary 


Total 

Expenditure on education 


Collegiate Edu- 
cation. 

School Educa- 
tion, General. 

School Educa- 
tion, Special. 

Private Inaiiiu- 
iion. 

r Arts Colleges , . 

< professional Col- 
leges 

j Secondary Schools 
(.Primary Schools 

S Training Schools 
(All Others — ' 

{ Advanced . . 

(Elementary ,.| 


Total • . 

Expenditure on education 



1904—1905, 


1905—1900. 


1006—1907. 



1907—1908. 


1908—1909. 


1909—1910. 


OoUegiate Edu- 
cation. 

School Educa- 
tion, General. 

School Educa- 
tion, Special. 

Private Inslitu- 
iion$. 


C Arts Colleges 
< professional Col- 
L leges 

{ Secondary Schools 
Primary Schools 
J Training Schools 
i.All Othere 
{ Advanced 
^Elementary 


‘ Total 

Expenditure on education 


GolUgiatc Mu- /^^L^onarCol-’ ’ 
cahon. 

School Educa- J Sccondarj' Schoola 
tion, General, t Primary Schools 

School Educa- ( Training Schools 
(ton, Special. 1 All Others 
Private InsUlu- f Advanced . . 

iion, (^Elementary 

Total 

xpenditure on education • , 



1910—1911. 


1911—1912. 


1012—1913. 


L .. 

2,270 

• • 

11 

•• 

2,669 


9 

•• 

2,770 

5 2 


42 

6 

QIO 

2 

62 

860 

93 


G 

317 


840 

93,885 

1 

164,0 

3 

2.7 

3.8 
38,3 

299,6 

i 1 

81 

82 

55 

17 

80 

35 

0,1 UO 

26,174 

55 

747| 

97 

16,022 

47,305 

3,417 

7 

24 

176 

1,867 

5,820 

637 

6 

19 

*875 

1,691 

179*410 

462 

2,785 

4,486 

43,226 

327,204 

29,269 

48 

1,236 

69 

53.909 

63.909 

3,689 

20 

25 

186 

2,384 

6,636 


197,230 

-672 

2,617 

3,877 

60,498 

862 , 339 ’ 
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CHAPTEE'Viri* 


SUBSIPIARY -TABLES, 


SUBSIDIARY table VII. 

Showing ihe growth in the number of educational institutions, scholars and expenditure from 1889-90 to 
1920-21 from the returns of the Education Department, Punjab— 


1913—1914. 



1914—1916. 


1915—1910. 


'polUgiatc Bdvr 
j cation. 

School Educa- 
tion, QencraL 


fArte Colleges 
J Professional Co2- 
L leges 

C Secondary Schools 
■[primary Schools | 


School Educa- J Xredning Schools 
tion/Speciah i Primary Schools 


lions, L Pntnai 

Total 

Expenditure on education 


( Primary Schools 
J Advanced 
Primary 


Scholars. I Institutions, 1 Scholam, 


Institutions. 




lOlG— 1917, 


1917— 191S. 


1918—1919, 


Collegiate Edu- 
cation, 

School Educa- 
tion, Otneral, 
School Educa- 
tion, Special, 
Private InstitU' 
iions. 


C Arts Colleges 
-j Professional Col- 
leges 

( Sccondaiy Schools 
■[primary Schools 
3 Training School-i 
\ All Others 
5 Advanced 
*[ Elementary 


iions, *[ Elementary 

Total 

Expenditure on education 


1 


■|rai 














sj 











1 

1 


1 

1 

lii 

■ 

1 

1 


H 

■ 


1919—1920. 


1020—1921, 


Collegiate Edu- 
cation, 

School Educa- 
tion, General, 
School Educa- 
tion, Special, 
Private Institu- 
tions, 


C Arts Colleges 

4 Professional Col- 

leges 

C Secondary Schools 
Primary Schools 

5 Training Schools ] 
[AU Others. ..1 
(Advanced. 

I Elementary 


Total 

Expenditure on education 



9 1 1,070 

070 09 189,055 1 

5,309 1,017 238.674 4 

18 12 1,305 

35 C; 3,017 

147 2 2,901 

1,651 680 40,303 12,700 

8,12ll 1,818] 481,857 76,182 

Rs, 1,84,00,424 





Fcmalee, 































CHAPTER IX. 
Language. 


153. to St\tist;c^. 153. Ascura^'y of tho rotum?. 1&3. Gen 2 ral Di'^tribntion of langnages, 

131. Assam- Barxneso proop. 162. Tibeto-Himalayan I’ranch (Tibetan protip), 103. Pronomiuabsed Hiraala* 

Tub-'itoupl. KUv TKo Dra.va.d\aTV family. 165, Rtaman branch. 166. 'NomSansktlUo 
tub- branch. (Kashmiri). 107. Lahad a. 1G3. Sndhi. 160, Marahti 170. Eastern pronp 171. Western Hindu 172. 

Hmdostani. 173. Urdu. 174. Othor Hindi. 175. Itajasthani. 170. Gujrati. 177. Punjabi. 178. 

Standard Punjabi. 179. Bogri. 189, Western Pahari. 181. Simla group. 382. Kulu group. 18,3. Mandl 
t^roup. 1S4. Chamba group, 185. Central Pabari (Garhwali). 186. Eastern Pahari (Naipali). 187. Gyjxsy 
Piatecra 188. Asiatic languages, 189. Non-Asiatic Languages. 19D. Remarks about Linguistic boundaries. 

191, The iufluonco of Education on local dialects, 192, Literary activity in different languages, 

158. Tlie statistics of language arc given in Imperial Table X, where they Reference 
are grouped imder three main headings, viz., the Vernaculars of India, Vernacu- statistiK, 
lars of other Asiatic Countries, and European Languages. In this chapter the 
figures will be discussed according to the scheme of classification drawn up by 

Sir G. A. Grierson, and prescribed by the Census Commissioner. At the end 
of this chapter ivill be found the subsidiary tables showing — 

(7) the distribution of the total population by languages, 

(77) the distribution of important languages of the provinces by natural 
divisions, districts and States, and 
(777) the number of books published annually in each language. 

159. The instructions issued at this census with respect to the entry of Atmacy 
language, were the came as in 1911. The enumerators were required to enter of tha returns 
the language ordinarily used by each peir-on in his home. The rule was fully 
explained to the enumerators, with the result that registration-of dialects in place 

of main languages was generally avoided. The few entries relating to dialects 
made in.tlie enumeration books inspite of the precautions taken, were classified 
in the compilation office on the method detailed on the title page to Table X. 

The statistics must be taken as fairly accurate, as no vitiating tende mey was 
noticed at the time of preliminary or final enumeration. Only in the case of 
aboriginal tribes, whose special languages were described by their caste names 
in 1911 , the figure.s appear to be somewhat unreliable. 2,521 persons have recorded 
their language by caste names as against 12,136 in 1911. Table XIII 
(caste) shows that members of aboriginal tribes such as Bawaria, Sansi, Od, etc., 
are still found in large numbers in many districts of tlie Punjab, and there is no 
reason to believe that they have lost or abandoned their special languages. The 
only reason seems to be that the enumerators have not been able to discriminate 
between them and Punjalh (the difference in vocabulary being very slight). 

160. Statistics of the distribution of the main language classified accord- General 
ing to Sir G. A. Grierson’s scheme are exhibited in Subsidiary Table I. The 
vCTnaculars of the provinces belong to one or other of the 2 Hnguistic families,'’ 

viz., the Tibeto-Chinese and the Indo-European with a sprinkling of unclassed 
lanmiages. The languages of the Tibeto-Chinese family were retirrned by about 
38,000 persons, or 2 per mille of the population in both the provinces. The 
languages of the Indo-European family are spoken throughout the pro- 
adnees, nearly 25,514,000 persons (or 997 per mille in the Punjab and 990 
in DelM) having returned languages belonging to this head. The languages classed 
under the head *■’ Indo-European familj',” belong chiefly to the Sanslmtic sub- 
branch of the Indian branch of the Aryan sub-family, the number of the speakers 
of the Eastern group of the Eranian branch, Aryan sub-family, and of the non- 
Sanskritic language being 4 per mille and less than 1 per mille of the population, 
respectively. 2,521 persons in the Punjab speak nnclassed languages of India, 
and Persian and English belonging to the Eranian and Teutonic groups of the 
Indo-European family, are spoken by 1,686 and 31,443 persons respectively 
in both the provinces. Persons spealdng languages of the Dravadian family 
number 2,206 in the Punjab .and’ 437 in Delhi while 6 persons were 
registered as speaking the Malava language of the Malayo-polynesian familv, 
in” Eawalpindi (1), Patiala (2) and Delhi (3). A majority of the people speak 
languages of the Western group (Sanskritic sub-branch of Aryan sub-fa^y) 
which isrep resented by Punjabi, Western Hindi, Eajasthani, and Western Pahari 
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Assam- 

Burmese 

group. 


The Punjabi is spoken by 60’G per cent, of the population of the Punjab, and 
Western Pahari winch belongs to the same sub-branch js the language of 4'4 per 
cent, of the population. Western Hindi, which comprises Urdu, Hindostani, and 
other hGndi dialects used in the Eastern districts of the Punjab and Delhi, is 

spoken by 14-2 and 94T per cent., and Rajasthani by 2-8 and 2-3 per cent, of 

the population in the Punjal) and Delhi pro\’ince3 respectively. 

Tibcfc-Chincso Family. 

The Tibeto-Chinese family comprises the Tibcto-Burman languages, which 
are further divided into Tibeto-Himalayan languages (c. g., ‘'fibetan, Bhotia, Balti, 
Ladakhi belonging to the Tibetan group and Kanauri, Lahuli, Malani falling 

under the Western sub-group of the 
Pronominalised Himalayan group) and 

Assami-Burmesc languages, such as 

Assamese and Burmese. The speakers of 
the languages of this family now aggregate 
38,378 as against 41 ,615 in 1911. The figures 
of the Tibetan group and Pronominalised 
Himalayan group are noted in the margin. 
The figures against Bhotia (others) include 
2,888 persons, who returned their langu- 
age as Bhotani. All these persons were 
enumerated in the Kangra district, where 
the Bhotia spoken, closely resembles the 
Tibetan language : so these figures have 
been shown under the Tibetan group. 

The languages belonging to the Tibeto-Cliinese family which can 

be classed under the Tibeto-Burman sub- 
family are spoken by 203 immigrants 
enumerated in the places named in the 


Inngutgo 

Punjab. 

BcIhL 

1 

TiBrxAN oRorr. 



Tibetan • • 

5,074 

0 

Bhotia (others) .. 

a, 994 

• • 

. . . . 

10 


Lsdakht 

12S 

•* 

Total 

PBOSOMISAUSED IlniALAVAJl 

0,20G 

0 

cnour* 



Kanauri . • . , 

22.098 


Lahuli 

G,578 

50G 


Malani • • 

• • 

Total 

29.072 

• • 


161. 


Namo o! District or State. 

Burmesa.^Assamese 

1 

I 

Attock • . 



1 

Eohtak * • 


i 

• • 

Simla 


1 


Jullundur • • 


2 


r Perozepjro * . 

Lahoro . • 


4 

183 

• « 

* * 

Banalpindi 


3 

f • 

Kalsia 


2 

« « 

Simla Hill States •• 


1 


Delhi . • 


' 3 

*2 


margin. 


Tibeto. , •• •• ^ •• This branch is divided into 

:: :: I :: of w^cli the first is the Tibc- 

an eronp). ” •• •• tan group, which includes the Tibetan and 

Bhotia. The pure Tibetan was returned 
cliiefly from Simla, Kangra, Gurdaspur, 
Keontlial, Mandi, Patiala, and Bashahr. 
'i'lie Bliotia was registered in Kangra. The figures of Bhotia also include Balti, 
Bhotani, and those entries of Bhotia in which there was no specification of 
the country, and in which caste or tribe of the speakers did not admit of any 
definite classification. 

Pronominal- 163. All the languages of this group that appear in the returns belong 

isoi Himaia- to the Western group,?, a., Kanauri. Lahuli, and Malani. Kanauri is the language 
(W«s1ern*suS-of Kanets in the Bashahr State, while Lahuli and Malani is confined to Lahul, 
group). a tract of the Kangra district. Lahuli was classified at the last census under the 
Tibetan group as distinguished from Chamba Lahuli ; but the characteristics of 
both the languages being the same, no attempt has been made at the recent 
census to separate them. 

Tho Drava- 164:. The Dravadian languages include Kanarese, Tamil, Telugu, Mad- 
aian lamiiy. rasi, and Malayalam. Tamil is the language of 2,314 immigrants of whom'-l,923 
were enumerated in the Punjab and 391 in Dellii. In the former province the 
Lahore district alone contributes 1,310 imnugrants speaking Tamil. Telugu 
was returned by 264 persons in the Punjab and 46 in Delhi ; while Malayalam is 
represented by 27 persona foimd in Ambala and Patiala. 


Indo-European Family, Aryan Sub-Family, 

Etanian f 65. The only languages belonging to the Eranian branch (Eastern group) 

biineh. of the Aryan sub-family are Balochi and Pashto. 

(a) Balochi . — Balochi or the language of the Baloch nation was returned 
by 56,013 persons in the Dcia Ghati Khan district andSoO in the Baha- 
walpur State out of 57,145 persons registered in the Punjab as speaking this lan- 
guage. The number of speakers is 13,630 less than in 1911, though the strength. 
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of Balochs by caste has fallen only from 532,499 to 532,148 during the last ten 
years. This shows that Balochs are gi\dng up their tribal language and prefer to 
Bpeak the dialects prevalent in those parte of the Punjab where they reside. 
The decrease of 12,908 in Dera Ghazi Khan among the Balochi-spealdng population 
seems to be due to the general causes discussed in Chapters I and IV, which have 
affected the population of that district. 

(b) Pashto . — ^Pashto is the language of Afghanistan. In the Punjab it 
is spoken by Pathan settlers in the border districts of Attock and hlianwali. In 
Attock tlie Chhachi tract close to the border of Hazara and Mianwali, and the 
part of the district which lies west of the Indus is inhabited by these Pathans. 
The different entries found in the enumeration books and classified as Pashto 
4ire Pashto (59,494), Afghani (171), Chhachi (32), Kabli (1), and Pathani (5). The 
number returned in both the provinces under tins head is 59,703 as against 67,174 
ill 1911. The increase in the Mianwali district from 15,191 to 19,290 speakers 
is more than counterbalanced by the decreases, occurring in the Attock district 
and districts of the Lahore Division. 


166. The only language belonging to the non-sanskritic sub-branch of the 
Indian branch of the Aryan sub-family spoken in the provinces is Kashmiri. The branch””’ 
number of persons spealdng this language was 8,523 in 1901 and 7,190 in 1911 ;{ Kssluniri). 
but has now fallen to 4,690, a fact winch shows that Kashmiris who have settled 
in these provinces have adopted the Punjabi language of their neighbours. This 
is amply proved if we compare the strength of Kashmiris returned in the caste 
Table XIII with that shown by the language table. Kashmiri now appears in the 
return as the language of 4,690 persons though Kashmiris themselves have a 
strength of 169,761 ; in other words only about 3 out of every 100 Kashmiris 

still retain their own language. The districts and States 
supplying the largest number of Kashmiris as spealdng 
their own language are noted in the margin. The figures 
include immigrants who usually rush to the Punjab 
during the winter and earn their living generally' by 
cutting wood. 


Simla 

Kangra 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

'Ourdaspur^ 

Rawalpindi 

<5ujraawala 

Chamba 


740 

451 

(K7 

5G7 

485 

710 

£03 

300 


North-Western Group. 

167. Lahnda is the name given by Sir George A. Grierson to the language inhnaa. 
of the Western Pimjab. It is difficult to draw any distinguishing line between 
Lahnda and Punjabi spoken in the Central and Eastern Punjab as it emerges into ' 
Lahnda very gradually. In the words of Sir George A. Grierson we may take a 
conventional line running north and south through the Eastern Central Punjab 
and call everytliing to the east of it Punjabi, and everytking to the west of it 
Lahnda, but it must be understood that the change from one language 
to the other is so gradual that many typical Lahnda peculiarities will be 
found on the east of the line and many typical Punjabi peculiarities on the 
west. The conventional line adopted by Sir G. A. Grierson, is illustrated 
by the map on page 353 of the Punjab Census Eeport of 1911 and needs no 
further remarks. The various names under which Lahnda has been registered 
in different parts of the province are Lahnda (904,098), Dhanni (25), Dhanauchi 
(103), Jatld (631,914), Jhelumi (7), Kachhri (2), Multani (2,342,954), Peshawari 
(70), Pothow'ari (423,802), Thalochari (494), and Ubhechi (2). These names 
represent sub-dialects of Lahnda, which according to Sir G. A. Gnerson, 
h^ 3 main dialects, viz., Southern or Standard, Korth-Eastern, and Korth- 
^Vestem* 

The form of Lahnda which has been designed as the Standard is that 

Hpoken in the Doab of the district of Shahpur. It has three sub-dialects, the 
Standard proper, Multani, and ThaU or Thalochari. The Standard proper is spoken 
in the Shahpur, Jhang, LyaUpur, Montgomery, Gujranwak and Gujrat districts, 
and the different names by which it goes are Jatla (m Jhang and LyaUpur), 
and Kachhri (in Kachhi or alluvial portion of the Jhang distnct). Midtam is 
spoken in the districts of Multan, MuzafFargarli, Dera Giiazi and in the 

Bahawalpur State. Multani differs from the Standard of the Shahpur Doab m 
pronunciation. Thai or Thalochari is found in the distncts of Mianwah, Jhelum 
Shahpur, Jhang, and the north of Muzaffargarh. 
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Korth- 

Eastern 

X}Ul30t9. 


North- 

Western 

Biaicct. 


Slnitl. 


Hazhath 


Orlya* 


Benirall 


Western 
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The home of North-Eastern Dialect of Lahnda is the Pothowar plain 
in the Punjab, which consists of the eastern part of the district of Jhelum and the 
plains portion of the district of Eawalpindi. It is designated by several names 
based on the tribes using it. The form spoken in the Pothowar is kno^vn as 
Pothowari, and that used in Jhelum as Jhelumi. In the district of Attock it ia 
called Awankari, and across the Indus as Peshawari or Hindko. 

The North-Western Dialect beginning in the middle of the Salt Kangc 
extends in the Punjab northwards through Western Jhelum into the eastern 
part of the Attock district. In the Jhelum district it is Icnown as Dhanni. 

Lahnda is spoken now by altogether 4,303,479 persons, of whom 3,682,850 
are residents of the Multan and Eawalpindi Divisions. In these divisions it is the 
language of nearly 50 per cent, of the population and the number of its speakers 
has fallen by OTl per cent, during the last ten years which is about 7 per 
cent, less than the rate of increase of the general population. The loss in percent- 
age is due to the influx of large numbers of imimgrants from the Central Punjab 
to the new colonies of Montgomery, Multan, Shahpur and Lyallpur. 

168. Sindlii as its name shows is the language of the province of Sindh but 
it extends beyond the borders of Sindh into the south-western corner of tho 
Punjab. It is closely connected with Lahnda, and in the Southern Lahnda 
Dialect, Sindhi pronunciation is usually followed. The largest figures were 
returned from Baliawalpur (16,732) where Sindhi is indigenous, and Lahore 
(1,162) and Multan (350) v/Iiich receive immigrants from Sindh on account of their 
being big trading centres. 


Soulhern Group. 

163. 1,511 persons were enumerated in both the provinces as speaking 
Mirhati as against 815 in 1911. The majority of Marhati speakers was returned 
from Lahore division, which comprises important trading centres bke that of 
Amritsar and Lahore, The different names employed to denote this language 
in the census returns were Dakhni and Konkani. 


Eastern Group. 


170. Oriya is returned for 3 persons in the Punjab who were found in 
the Ambala district, and for 1,177 persons in Dellii. The large number returned 
as spealdng Oriya in the Delhi pro^nnce is made up of immigrants from other 
provinces to Delhi on accouiit of its now being a seat of the Government of 
India. ' 

Bengali is spoken by 4,852 pe; 


over the figures 


a large increase 

contributed mainly by DeUii 2,037 p 
the reason lies in the increased facilities 
for employment as clerks. 

Western 


of t^e Del]ii_ provinces, 

IS census. The increase' is 
up that ap’7 Lahore 680 persons, and 
1 mid Malar immigrants 

liiili and 1\ 

Group. 


171. The languages grouped under tliis head are Western Hindi, Eajas- 
thani, Gujrati, Punjabi, and Western Paha'ri. Western Hindi, which includes 
Hindostani, Urdu, and other Hindi dialectfi)^ are spoken by 4,020,473 persons 
of whom 3,560,863 were enumerated in the Punjab. In both the provinces it is 
the language of 157 per millc of the population and the number of its speakers 
has risen by 5'07 per cent, during the last ten years, which is nearly equal to 
tho rate of increase of the general population of the provinces. 

172. The three principal dialects of Western Hindi differ from one another 
very little in vocabulary and expression, and hence it is ver}’’ difficult to 
define them properly. Hindostani literally means the language of Hindos- 
tan, but in the lingiustic survey it is the name given to the dialect whose 
home is the Upper Gangetic Doab in the country round Karnal, Ambala, and 
Dellu, but which is commonly used as the lingua fianca of India. It is capable 
of being written in both tho Persian and Dev Nagri characters, and the excessive 
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use of Persian and Sanslcrit words is generally avoided when ife is used for litera- 
ture. It now appears as tlie 
speech of 024,410 persons or 
92,889 less than in 1911. The 
decrease in the number of 
Hindostanj poakers has occurred 
on account of the large number 
of persons having given their 
language as Urdu in the districts 
noted in the margin where it is 
supposed to be the spoken 


Bistricfc. 

Hindostani, 

UnDU. 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

Hissar , • 


1,070 

1S3 

7,585 

14,840 

•Gurgaon . « 


0,521 

.. 

51,938 

171,909 

Delhi , . 


329,835 

101,180 

101,427 

309,020 

Karnal . . 


712,590 

188,705, 

18,970 

327,397 

Ambala . • 


135,086 

1 

2,56S 

107,560 


173. Urdu, according to Sir George A. Grierson, is that form of Hindos- 
tani in whose vocabulary Persian words (including Arabic) are of frequent occur- 
rence, and can, therefore, only be written in the Persian character. The name is 
said to be derived from the Urdu-i-Muallah or Eoyal Mlitary Bazar outside the 
Delhi Palace. Urdu has been returned at this census as the mother tongue of 
1,610,070 persons (1,301,051 in the Punjab and 309,020 in Delhi) which shows a 
large increase over the figures (494,290) of 1911. The local distribution of Urdu is 
indicated by the maj) printed below. It is in fact the most widely spoken 
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of aU the dialects of Western Hindi, being the speech of 52 and G33 per mille of the 

• . . . -.-1. . •» -1 mi _ _ “ . . I 


population in the Pimjab and Delhi provinces respectively. Tlierc is_ not a 
single district or State where its speakers have not been registered. Tlie increase 
in the strength of the Urdu-spealdng population has been more or less general 
throughout the provinces. The districts and States showing notable increases 

in Urdu are given in the margin. The 
general increase has residted chiefly from 
the distinguisliing line between the two 
dialects Hindostani and Urdu becoming 
indeterminate in the course of years. Modem 
Urdu is less Persianiscd than it was some 
30 or 40 years back, and can claim to fulfil 
the requirements of a ligita franca capable of 
being understood over the whole of the Delhi 
Pro^dnce and a great park of the Pimjab. 
In proof of the above fact the reader 

is referred to the vuitings of K. B. Sheildi 

Abdul Qadir and the late Maulvi Nazir Ahmad which are remarkably free from 
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Arabic and Persian expressions. The other cause of tliis increase is found in . 
the Urdu-Hindi-Punjabi controversy observed in 1911 which resulted in all 
Musabnans returning their language as Urdu, instead of Uindostani, as distin- 
guished from Hindi, a word adopted by Hindus for denoting Hindostani spoken 
by them. The publication of Urdu books and newspapers has also influenced 
the Urdu'figures to some extent. One may conclude that the strength of parti- 
san sentiment, and the small linguistic difference between Urdu and Hindos- 
tani are largely responsible for the violent fluctuations^ from census to census 
of the recorded numbers of Urdu spealdng persons ; here if everywhere a decision 
must be reached not by the mere counting of heads but by the refined metliods . 
of analysis of ethnograpliic and linguistic scholarship. 

The statement drawn up in the margin shows the districts and States 
in which important decreases have taken place during 
the past decade in Urdu figures. The decrease in 
Lahore and Pataudi seems to be due to the proper . 
care exercised in the filbng in of Language column of 
tbe schedule, because these two places were specially 
noted in 1911 for the inaccuracy, so far as the 
registration of Urdu was concerned. In Rawalpindi 
the decrease is due to the replacement of Urdu by 
Hindostani for causes unknown to the writer. In 1911 
one person was returned as spealdng Hindostani 
and 10,452 persons as speaking Urdu, while the 
present figures show 11,574 spealdng Hindostani and 
2,090 Urdu. In Habha State where Musabnans are in 
minority, the decrease appears to be the natural 
result of Urdu. Hindi and Punjabi controversy, the 
Hindi hardng been substituted for Urdu as 
The other decreases do not require 
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name 


the figures quoted 
any special explanation. 


in the margin will show. 


othei Hindi. 174. The entries classified under this head are Aliirwal, Aliirwati, Aiya 
Bhasha, Bangar, Bangaru, Bhasha, Bhojwali, Brigashi, Brij Bhifsha, Brijki, 
Deswdb, Dev Nugri, Hariani, libldi, Hirwai, Jati, Ivliadii, Nagri, Purbi, Rand, 
Bhdsha, Shdstri, Shudwati. Hindi pure can be called that form of Hindostan 
wliich contains Sanskrit words and hence can only be written in Dev Nagri charac 
ters. The chief dialects of Hindi spoken in these prowrees are Jati, Deswdb, 
Bangri, Ahirwati, Hariani, and Purbi. The first five names represent the dialect 
spoken in the Bangar and Kadher tracts which is designated by various names 
according to locality and caste of the speakers. The tract on the west bank of the 
river Juimra in the districts of Kamal and Delhi is described in the linguistic 
survey as Khadir,’ wMle the Bangar tract extends right across the Kamal dis- 
trict into the State of Patiala and includes portion of Jmd, Rohtak, and Giu'gaon 
districts. Purbi was registered in almost every district or State, and is the dialect 
of immigrants from the United Prownces. The gain of 7,11G since 1911 in the 
Hindi-spealdng population is due to the causes discussed under Urdu. 


RajMthani. 175. Rajasthani or the language of Rajputana has been returned by 
713,761 persons (702,996 in the Punjab and 10,765 in Delhi) as against 726,850- 
in 1 m 1 Its important dialects are Bagri, Marwari and Mewati whose strength 

is given in the margin. The other entries found in 
the sorters’ tickets and classified under Rajasthani are 
detailed on the title page to Table X. Of these 
three main dialects Bagri and Mewati are the only 
indigenous' languages of the provinces. The districts- 
where Bagri is mostly used are Hissar (185,732), Gur- 

. gaon (60,278), Ferozepore (44,615), Loharu (20,232), 

Patiala (138,494), and Jind (2,567). Mewati is the spoken language of the 
Gurgaon district. Marwari is the language of Marwari immigrants or their 
descendants. In Delhi alone which is the chief trading centre it is returned for 
9,274 persons. In Bahawalpur the figures 23,908 irnder this head are open to 
doubt and probably refer to Bagri. 
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Lahore 

Ra^ralpindi 

MlanwaU 

Hnltan 

Delhi 

177. 


176. Gujrati which is not a vernacular of the province appears in the 
ggg returns as the language of 1,895 persons.. All these 
283 a.re immigrants scattered over the provinces, the 
districts returning above 100 are named in the mar- 
502 gin. 

Punjabi is the dominant language of the Punjab, and it is spoken 
oyer the greater part of the eastern half of the province with the exception of 
Simla Hill States and Kulu (district Kangra), where the language spoken 
is Pahari, and in the Ambala, Karnal, Hissar, Rohtak and Gurgaon districts 
where the language used is some form of Hindostani. It is now spoken by 
15,216,120 persons (16,207,955 in the Punjab and 7,165 in Delhi) or nearly by 606 
and 16 per niille of the population in the Punjab and Delhi, respectively. The 
map printed below indicates the distribution of Punjabi language by districts 
and States per 10,000 of the population. 

Map indicating the distribution of Punjabi Language. 

Diagram 04 
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States showing considerable increases are- 
grouped in the margin. In the places in 
group I the increase is more or less equal 
to the increase in the general population 
during the perio'd 1911 — 1921. In Ambala 
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Important decreases have occurred in tlie stxengtli of Punjabi speakers 
in the Kangra (219,433), Sialkot (38,406) and Jhelum (53,688) districts and Kalsia 
(11,413) and Nalian (4,755) States. In 1911 all persons in the Kangra district 
(except the Knlu Sub-division) were classed as spealdng Pogri^ a dialect of Punj- 
abi : but at the present census no rigid geograpliical distinction \vas adopted, 
and the recorded number of Punjabi-spealdng persoiis in Kangra has dropped from 
7,955 per 10,000 in 1911 to 5,125 in 1921. Prior to 1911 only about 4per cent, of 
persons are recorded as Punjabi speakers in the Kangra district, the remainder 
liaving been shown as spealdng Pahari. The apparent decrease in Sialkot has 
resulted from the transfer of the major portion of Kaya Tahsil to the Sheikhupuxa 
district. In Jhelum there has been a general decrease in the population, and 
also most of the population returned in 1911 as spealdng Punjabi has been classi- 
fied as Lahnda-spealdng, in accordance with the Linguistic Sirrvey. In Kalsia 
and Nahan States Panjabi speakers appear to have been erroneously 
enumerated as Hindi speakers. 

The two well-lmoAvn dialects, of Punjabi are Standard Punjabi and Dogri. 
The former is spoken in the plains of the Punjab and a portion of the neighbour- 
ing Simla HiU States, the latter chiefly in the Kangra distiict and in those parts 
of Sialkot, Gurdaspur and Chamba, which adjoin the Kangra district and Jammu 
State. 


178. The purest form of Standard Punjabi, according to Sir 6. A. Grierson, 
is Manjha or Punjabi spoken by Jats of the Manjha, the Sikh tract of the Central 
Punjab north of the Sutlej. The difierent entries in the.^ census schedules 
designating Standard Punjabi were Punjabi (14,796,309) Bilaspuri (627), Kahhuri 
(347), Malwai (104), Gurmuldii (26), Lahori (27), Jangli (1), and Kalagarhi (1). 
Kahhuri or Bilaspuri was returned by 605 persons in Mandi, and by 159 in Sulcet, 
while the dialect spoken in Bilaspur itself was returned as “ Puiijabi ” : Malwai 
snb-dialect of Punjabi was recorded in tbe Perozeporc district. Bilaspuri in 
censuses previous to 1911 was called Pabari, but now, as has just been observed, 
is shoum as Punjabi. Gurmuldii, wliich is a script and mot a dialect, appears 
as the spoken language of 22 persons in Gnjrat and of 311 in Delhi, 

179. The entries classed as Dogri are noted in the margin with their 
respective strength. The aggregate now returned 
under this head is 418,678 as against 757,375 in 
1911. The largest decreases have occurred in Kangra 
(218,717), Gurdaspur (82,698), and Sialicot (51,634), 

as" already explained in para. 177, is due to the 
classification under Western Pahari of some of the population wliich was shoum 
in 1911 as speaking Dogri. In Sialkot and Gurdaspur no diiferentiation seems 
to have been made between Standard Punjabi and Dogri (the two dialects of 
Panjabi), and the word Punjabi was used for both these dialects : hence we 
find that there is no falling ofi in the total strength of persons returned as speak- 
ing Punjabi at the last two cen-suses. 

180. Western Pahari, according to Sir G. A, Grierson, is the Aryan language 
spoken in that part Of sub-Himalaya, which extends from the Jaimsar Bawar 
tract of the district of Delira Dun to Bhadarwah in tlie Northern Punjab. It is 
bounded on the East by Garhwali, on the North liy the Tibeto-Cliineso languages, 
on the South by Hindostaiii and Punjabi, and on the Soutb-west by Dogri, 
Grierson holds that the speakers of Western Pahari are of mixed origin, the origi- 
nal inhabitants of this tract, -the Khasa Gujjars, having been conquered and 
assimilated by Bajput immigrants from the south. Inter-marriage between 
Rajputs and Khasa Gujjars, and a fusion’ of the languages spoken by them formed 
the natural sequence of the invasion; and it is for this reason that Western Pahari 
and Rajasthani are aldn. 
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ialiari was divided at this and the last censuses. It is now spoken by 1,097,021 
persons, or 44 per mille of the total population as against 933,363 in 1911. The 
figures of the present census show an increase of 116,518 or 14 per cent, excluding 
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the figures iu group (e) over the estimated figures (816,181) for 1891 given in the 
linguistic survey for the above four groups, while the increase in population in 
Nahan, Jubbal, Bhagal, Keonthal, Kulu, Mandi, Suket andChamba, where Western 
Pahari is chiefly spoken, is about 23 per cent, since 1891. The difference between 
these two percentages is due to the classification of some of the Pahari entries 
belonging to these four groups rmder “ others ” for want of the specification of 
the dialects to which they belonged. 

181. The Simla group consists of a number of dialects and sub-dialects Simla group. 

172 detailed on the title page to Table X. Figures of the 
Keo^haii !! !! 62’oi3 important dialects are given in the margin for the - 

Sirmuri .. .. 50,082 present census. Kochi is chiefly spoken in the 

" ■■ ’ Bashahr State, where 60,678 persons speaking this 

dialect were enumerated, the other places where its speakers were noted being 
Keonthal (166), Bhagal (804:), and the Minor Simla .Hill States (524). Keonthah 
is spoken in the Keonthal State and the central portion of the States round the 
Pi ml a district. It was returned by 2*8,239 persons in Keonthal, and by (23,752) 
persobs in Bhagal. In other places the largest figures (9,611) were noted in 
the Minor Simla Hill States. Sirmuri is the languages of Sirmur or Nahan, 
and that part of the Jubbal State which adjoins Nahan, while Bhagliis confined 
to Bhagal and Kimihar States. 

182. The dialects included in the Kulu group are Koli, Kiiluhi, and Kuiu group. 
Kulu-Suraji. These dialects are chiefly spoken in Kulu proper and the number 

of their speakers has risen from 122,970 in 1911 to 126,793 in 1921. 

183. The Mandi groiip includes Mandiali and Suketi, which are the Mandi % 
languages of Mandi and Suket States, and a few entries of Mandi, Suraji and eroup. 
NaraingarM. This group is now represented by 237,934 persons. 

184. This group comprises the dialects Imown as Bhadarwahi, Bhar- chamba 
mauri, Ohamiali, Chambiali, Churahi, and Gadi, which were recorded mostly in ero«'P- 
the Chamba State. 

Northern Group. 
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185. The term Central Pahari denotes a group of dialects spoken in centtai 
Ambaia .. Kamauu and Garhwal in the United Provinces. The Pahari 

strength is shown in the margin. Among the States 
the largest figures come from Keonthal (169) and 
Jubbal (289) where the number of immigrants from 
Garhwal and Teri Garhwal was 160 and 215 respec- 
tively. 

Eastern Pahari commonly known as Naipali or Gorkhali, is the Eastern 
Aryan language spoken in the State of Nepal. At this census, it was returned Pahari 
by 9,301 persons (9,243 in the Pimjab and 58 in Delhi) wliile in 1911 its speakers 
numbered 8,653. The increase is probably due to the increase in the number 
of Gurldia soldiers employed during the decade. The places returning figures of 
Naipali speakers above 100 are Kangra (2,236), Lahore (566), Gurdaspur (2,581), 
Rawalpindi (2,591), Nahan (256), Mandi (197), and Chamba (461). 

187. The figures for Gypsy dialects represent a decrease of 9,615 as com- gypsy 
pared with the 1911 figures but the returns are doubtful, as was noted in theoiaiecis. 
opening paragraph of this chapter. It is true that most of the members of castes 
such as Bawaria, Sanai,’ can understand the Punjabi language, but their mother- 
tongue has undergone very little change. Of the Gypsy dialects enumerated 
at the present census the most important is Odld spoken % 2,516 members of 
the “ Od ” tribe. The Ods are nomads who usually wander about with their 
families in search of employment on earth-work, often taking with them 
enormous herds of sheep and goats. 


' Other Languages. 

188". The speakers of other Asiatic languages aggregate 1,793 as against Asiatic 
2,745 iu 1911 in both the provinces. The general falhng ofi under this head 
due to the decrease of 685 persons speaking Persian. Arabic has been returned 
by 45 persons in the Punjab and by 8 in Delhi, but it is not clear whether some 
of those who have given .their language as Axabic are merely Arabic scholars 
ot genuine Arabs. 
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Hon-Asiatio' 189. Englisli is the only important non- Asiatic language being spoken 
Languages 26,829 persons in the Punjab and 4,614 in Delhi. Out of the total of 
31,728 persons enumerated as spealdng the languages of this group, English 
speakers now represent 1 and 10 per mille of the population of the Punjab and 
Delhi provinces, respectively. The strength of the language is 202 more than 
the total number of Europeans, Armenians and Anglo-Indians given in Imperial 
Table XVI ; but for this comparison, 285 persons have to be added who returned 
other European languages, which means an excess of 485 persons. _ The excess 
is explained by the fact that well-educated Indians and Indian-Christians have 
begun to use English in their homes. The distribution of the English language 
by districts and States depends mainly upon the presence of military cantonments 
and big ofl&cial and business concerns. Hence we find that greatest number of 
Enghsh speakers (6,706) is returned from Rawalpindi where a big cantonment is 
located. The next in importance are Lahore and Delhi with 4,991 and 4,614 
English speakers, both of these places being the Headquarters of the respective 
provincial Governments. The detail of other languages returned under this head 
is as follows : — 

Portuguese (211), Erench (18), Dutch (3), Elemish (20), German (1), 
Greek (12), Irish (8), Italian (11), and Russian (1). 

IVIiscollancous. 

N 

Remarks 190* In the Punjab and Delhi prownces, generally spealdng, there are no 

about fixed natural boundaries of the land described in the lingtiistic siuwey for the 
boundariL different languages and reproduced in the discussion about each language in this 
chapter, which act as insuperable barriers to language. The boimdaries of 
language are nebulous and indeterminate, and there is no sharp transition as we 
pass from one locahty to the adjacent one. The result is that any attempt at 
a demarcation of boundaries is apt to be misleading, because different dialects 
shade off one into another so gradually that it is not always possible to say that 
dialect A belongs to one language and dialect B to another. It is for this reason 
that the native of one part of the Punjab can express liimself and be imderstood' 
in another. There are many words and expressions common to the different 
dialects of the province. The dialects differ from each other in vocabulary 
rather in grammar and they are, in fact, nothing but variants of the main language 
as spoken by the different classes, castes or tribes or in different localities. 
ce'ol^EauM°' • done little to obliterate local dialects but in so far as 

tion onioMi Engbsh has increased owing to its use as a medium of instraction, 

dialects. the incorporation of English words and phrases has, in many instances, led to 
uncouth and hybrid forms of speech. Thus though well-educated Indians with a 
few notable exceptions still speak the dialects they always spoke, yet it is 
common to find them using a certain proportion of English and other foreign words 
in their conversation. Indians use Enghsh words and phrases not only when 
talking to an Enghshman, but also to each other ; this does not, however, 
mean that local dialects are not developing in a natural way. The use of foreign 
words is not confined to Indian languages but such borrovung occurs in every 
language. It is thus clear that education has so far tended very httle, during 
the past 30 or 40 years, to the unification of languages, and it is unhkely that local 
dialects will disappear whether we adopt English, Urdu, Hindostani or Punjabi as 
the medium of Primary Education. At present a boy, who is educated at a school 
where Urdu is the medium of instruction, does not only not speaJc Urdu at his 
home, but never cares to keep his Imowledge of it alive after he leaves school. 
This argument is sufficient to take much of the sting out of the controversy 
which has raged over the merits and demerits of Hindi, Urdu or Punjabi as 
the medium of instruction in Primary Schools. 

Literary 192. The number of newspapers and periodicals has risen from 74 in 1891, 

MMent" 1901, 229 in 1911 to 270 in 1921. Of these 270, 45 are written in English, 

languages. ■ 181 in Urdu, 27 in Gurmuldn, 13 in Hindi, and 4 in mixed languages. The 
above figures show that Urdu is the most popular medium for, the circulation 
of news, the number of Urdu papers having increased from 64 to 181 during the 
past 3 decades. There is a great deal of literary activity in other languages which 
indicates the general awakening among the masses. Many periodicals are of 
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a communal ctaracter, and tliese generally deal witt matters concerning the 
community in: the interests of which they are founded. The comparative state- 
ment below shows the increase in the number of newspapers of different langu- 
ages, since 1891^ — 


Year. 

Total. 

i 

' English, i 

* i 





1891 




74 

f 

t 

4 

64 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1901 

. . 

• • 

. . 

1 1G6 - 


17 

135 

5 

7 

o 

1911 


. • 

• .1 

229 


25 

177 

17 

9 

1 

1921 

xr 

■ * 

‘•i 

270 

' 

L 

45 

181 

! 27 

13 „ 

4 


Circtdation of the I^ewspapers and 
Periodicals in the Punjab in 1921, 


Bailies 

Weeklies 

ATonthlies 

Others 


113,072 
159,680 
95, 170 
26,371 


success, 

if not the journalistic enterprise of the pro^^nce, and at the’ moment of writing 
(March 1923) the number of “ live ” papers circidating in the Punjab is only 
236, including dailies, weeldies and other periodicals.* Most of these publica- 
tions have a circulation of under 2,000 copies, the actual total circulation as 

reported for 1921 being given by the figures in the 
margin. ' The total circulation of daily papers only 
amounts to one for every 222 persons in the province. 
This suggests an ignorance of and indifierence to public 
events and contemporary pubhc opinion, which is far 
from being the case. Actually, for every paper printed 
or sold there are 20 persons who read its contents, or listen to it being read 
in the street of the' smaller towns, hr in the “ chaupals ” of the larger tillages, 
and the men w%o listen will in their turn pass on it at least a part of the news to 
their women folk, or to friends and relations when visiting tillages remote from 
lines of railway or off the main routes. 

193. The number of books published during the decade 1912 — 1921, 

inclusive, and the languages in which 
they were published are shown in the 
margin. The details are given for each 
year since 1912 to 1921 in -Subsidiary 
Table III. 0\m’ two-thirds of the 
total nimiber of' books published in the 
Punjab are in either Urdu or Punjabi ; 

' English books form about 10'5 .per cent, 
oif the boolcs published. English seems to have lost grormd since 1918 when 
books in English were nearly 15 per cent, of the whole, but the rise in 1915 — 1918 
was clearly only a circumstance arising from the war,' and compared to the pre- 
war years English more than holds it own. , 


Urdu 

Punjabi 

English 

Bilingual 

Hindi 

Arabic 

Trilingual 

Sindhi 


.. 6,282 

Persian 

. * 156 

.. 0,162 

Sanskrit 

86 

.. 1,826 

Pashto 

54 

.. 1,354 

Muitani 

53 

.. 748 

Kashmiri 

24 

,, 291 

Polyglot 

21 

.. 174 

Others 

17 

.. 162 

Total 

.. 17,410 


* The only illustrated papsr published at present in the Punjab is ” The Nation, which is written in 
EngUsh and has a Sunday supplement. 
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OHAPTEE IX. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


1 I. Distribution of total population by language according to 

Census, 

n. Distribution by language of the population of 

j each district. HI. Shomng tbe number of boobs published annually in each language from lUll to IVZU 1 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. ' 



Distribution of total population by language. — according to Census. 


Total kumbeb of speakers (000 ’s I 






omitted). 


NuatBER per 







miNc or THE 


Language (with main heads given 
^in Sir George Grierson's classi- 
fied scheme). 

Punjab, 

Eelhu 

Punjab and 
Velhi, 

POPULATION, 

Where chiefly Bpohen. 


1921. 

1921. 

1921. 

1911. 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

TOTAL 

25,101 

488 

25,589 

24,188 

•• 

•• 




PART I- 

-INDIAN LANGUAGES. 



I.— TIBETO-CHINESE FAMILY 








Tlbeto-Burman Sub-Family . . 

y 38 

. • 

38 

42 

2 

• • 


Tibeto-Himalayan branch . . 
(o) Tibetan Group 

J . 


9 

n 

J 


Simla, ICangra, Gurdaspur, Keon- 

1. Tibetan ,, 

5 

•• 

5 

6 

1 

•• 

thal, Mandi, Patiala and ^shahr. 

2, Bhotia (others) 

4 

, , 

4 

C 

, . 

• • 

Kangra. 

3. Others . . « . 

,, 

• . 


• . 

«. 

. • 


(6) Pronominalized Eimalayan 








Group, 


* . 

29 

31 

J 

. . 


Wesiren Suh-Grovp 

1. Kanauri 



22 

23 

1 

.. 

Ba-shahr, 

2. Patm 

, , 

, , 

, ^ 

6 

, • 

• . 


3. Rangloi .. 

, , 



1 


. • 

Chamba and Kangra, 

4. Lahuli . . 

7 


7 

1 

, . 

• . 

5. Bunan or Gahrl 

, , 



1 

, , 

• . 

11.— INDO-EUBOPEAK FAMILY— 
Aryan Sub-family 

1 25,031 

(1483 

25,614 

24,095 

997 

990 


(i) Eranlan Branch 
{Eastern Qro^ip) 

1 116 

, • 

116 

138 

5 



1, Balochi 

57 


67 

71 

2 

• . 

Dera Ghazi Khan and Bahawalpur, 

2. Pashto . , 

69 


69 

67 

3 

1 

Ba^valpindi, Attock, - Miamvah 








and Dera Ghazi Khan, - 

(ii) Indian Branch 








NoN-SA^"SKEITIO SUB-BBANOH 

24,915 

483 

25,398 

23,957 

992 

989 


ICashmiri 

5 


6 

7 



Simla, Kangra, Lahore, Amritsar, 








Gurdaspur. Bawalpin^, Gujrnn- 
wala and Chamba. 

Sakskbitto Spb-brakoh 

24,910 

483 

25,893 

23,950 

992 

989 


(o) jYor/A-TFes^ern Group 

4,323 

, * 

4,323 

4,278 

172 

• . 


1, Lahnda or Western 





Punjabi 

4,303 

I * 

4,303 

4,264 

171 


Lahore, Shnhpur, Jhelum, BaAval- 
pindi, Attock, hlianwali, Mont- 
gomerj’, Lyallpur, Jhang, 

Sluzaffargarh, Dera Ghazi Khan 









- 







and iBahairalpur. • 

2. Sindhi .. 

20 


20 

24 

1 

• • 

Lahore, Multan and Bahawalpur. 

i* (6) Southern Group 

4 

2 

6 

1 


4 

1, Marathi . . 

1 


1 

1 

, , 

, , 

Ambaln. 

2. Others . . 

3 

2 

6 


, , 

4 


(c) Eastern Group {Bengali) 

O 

3 

6 

2 

. . 

6 

Lahoix', Simla, Rau’alpindi and 







Delhi. . 

{d) Tfesfera (?roup 

20,571 

478 

27,019 

19,659 

820 

979 

'• 

1, Western Hindi 

3,561 

459 

4,020 

3,827 

142 

941 

Ambala Division, Ferozepore, 




1 

Lahore, Rawalpindi, Sialkot, 
Dujana, Pataudi, lOilsia, Kahan, 











Patiala, Jmd, Kabha and 

Delhi, 

(1) Hindostani ^ 

620 

104 

624 

1,654 

21 

213 

Kamal, Baualpindi, Lahore and 







Delhi. . 

(2) Urdu 

1,301 

30£ 

1 1,610 

494 

62 

633 

Bohtak, Gurgaon, Kama], Ambala 






and Delhi. 

(3) Other Hindi 

1,740 

40 

1 1,780 

1,77£ 

69 

95 

Hissar, Bohtak, Gurgaon, Kar- 





nal, Kalsia, Naban, Jind, 
Kabba and Delhi, 




2. Bajaslhani •. 

(0 Bdgri 

703 

1 " 11 

714 

720 

28 

22 

Hissar, Gurgaon, Ferozeporc, 
l^haru. Patiala and BahawaJpur. 

460 

1 5 

t 462 

468 

18 

3 

ECissar, Gurgaon, Ferozeporc, 

(2) Mar^ifiri 







Lohaiu, Patiala and Jind. 

3f 

i £ 

1 46 

40 

2 

19 

Bahawalpur, 

(3) , 

(4) Others 

20C 

I 


206 

1 

209 

3 

8 

• • 

•• 

Gurgaon. 

" u * 












SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Distribution 'of total population by language.-rAccording to Census — concluded. 


Total numbkr of speakers (OOO’s 

omitted). Number ftr inillt 

Language (with main heads given thepopttla- 

in Sir George Grieson’s . . Punjab and * 

classified scheme). Punjab, PcVii, riflhi. 


3. Gujriti 


4. Pun’abi 


i. Standard 


2. Dogri 


o. Wesitrn Pa}iiri 
(a) Simla Group 


(h) Kulu Group 


(c) -^landi Group 

(d) Chainba Group 

(e) Others 


( c ) Northern Group 
1, Central Pahiri 


2. Eastern Pahilri 


III.~^UNCLASSIFIED LANGUAGES. 


1. Bawaria 

2. Odki ‘ .• 

3. Labani , • 

4. ' Others . . 


INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY 


(a) Erantan Group (Persian) 
(^6) Teutonic GroMp (English) 


^Vhere chiefly .spoken. 



Lahore, PaAvalpindi, Multan 
and Delhi. 

Hissar, Ambala, Jullimdur, 
Lahore Division, Gujrat, Shahpur, 
Jholum, Montgomery, Lyallpui 
Ivalsia, Bilaspur, Kalagarh, 
Kapurtliala, Malerkotia, Farid- 
kot, Phulkian States and 
Bahawalpur. 

Hissar, Ambala, JuUnmlur and: 
Lahore Divisions except Kangra, 
Gujrat, Shahpur, Jhelum, 
]Montgomery, Lyallpur, ICalsin, 
Bila.spur, Xalagarh, Ivapurtlmla, 
j\Lalerkotla, Phulldan States 
and Bahawalpur. 


Kangra, Gurdaspur, Sialkot 
and Chainba. 


Kangra, Simla Hill States and 
Nabha. 

ICangra, Simla Minor Hill States 
and Maiidi. 

Mandi and Suket. 

Chamba and Ivangra. ' 

Simla, Kangi’a, Guixlaspur, 
Rawalpindi, Chamba, Simla Hill 
States, Kahan and Mand/. 


Simla, Kconthal, Simla ilinor 
States. 

Kangra, Gurdaspur and 
Rawalpindi. 


Dora Gliazi Khan. 


Lahore, Ludhiana and Rawalpindi. 
Ambala, Simla, JuHundur, Fcrozc- 
pore, Lahore, Sialkot, Rawal- 
pindi, Multan and Delhi. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution by language of the population of each district. 


KiTMurr. pEii 10,000 or Tnr. roruLATioK srr.AKiKo 


Di.STCIOT oil SXATK AND NATORAL 
Division. 


PUUfJAB 

Indo-Ganoi^tio Plun Wj:st 


1. llissar 

Zcfiarif ShU . . 
Roiitnlc 

4. Vujin'i Slalt .. 
/>. Gurgaon 
0. pQfattdi SiCkU 

7. Knmnl 

8. JiilJundiir 

0. Kapitrihala State 
UK Lutllifnna . . 

11. Makrfeotia State 

12. l^V^ro/cporc 

13. Paridkol Stale 

14. PaUata Slate . . 
J5. Jind State 

1C. Nabha State 

17. Lahore 

18. ADiritsnr 

19. Gujranwala 

20. SUcjkhupura . . 

HlilALAVAK 

21. NaJmi State .. 

22. 8imJa 

23. Simla Util States 

24. Bilaspur State 

25. Kangra 

20. Mandi State . . 

27. Sahel State .. 

28. Chamha Slate 

Sub-HimaIiAyan 


29. Ambala 

30. KaUia State 

31. IfoBlnarpur 

32. Gurdaspiir 

33. Sialkol 

34. Gujrat 

35. Jlichiiu 

36. Rairulpindi 

37. Atiock 


j Is^outidWest Dry Area 

38. ^Montgomery . , 

39. Skalipur 

40. M^an^yali 

41. Lyallpur 

42. Jhang , . 

43. Multan 

44. BaTiatoalpur State 

45. - 3Mu35aftaTgarh . . 

40, Dora Qhari Khan 

DDLHl 

Indo-Ganoetio Plain West 
1. Delhi 


Western JJindi, 



’S 

ft 

c 



tr 




s 

o 

4 

1,41! 

f. 

5U 

0 

207 

7 

693 

2,56! 

n -tr.’ 

73C 

439 

*•? 

1,887 

f?! 

■ 

188 
2,580 
10,000 
2 , nor 

, , 

. , 

7,403 

3,517 

0,09C 

9,87S 

9£ 

U 

07 

2,1 5G 
3,927 
SI 
32 
49 

Kbos 

3 
1 

4 

7,831 

47 

14 

3 

M 

*11 
230 
57 
1 77 

lie 

.37 

151 

35 

8 

4> 

71) 

20 

18 


210 

40 

311 

40 

5 

48 

3 

7,747 

2,858 

54 

30 

51 

37 

8 

G 

SC 

41 

31 

10 

267 

2,011 

1,413 

20 

1 

30 

3 

o 

8 

850 

o,no 

8,277 

n 

43 

85 

591 
1,231 
> 0 
1 
4 
1 
1 
7 

72l| 

5,9SC 

21' 

7' 

23 

A Q 

3 

‘ 24 

0 

G 

1 

23 

1 

0 

1 
1 

179 

2,017 

1 155 

i 18 

20 

0 

1 

106 

330 

8,255 

2 

19 

DO 

43 

17 

289 

2G 

141 

4c> 

33 

13; 

37 

1 

6 

3 

203 

18 

7 

9 

4 

3 

38 

3 

97 

■I 

GO 

34 

19 

24 

14 

1,310 

52 

* 12 

1,240 

111 

41 

53 

3| 

5 

2 

53 

30 

93 


17 

20 

05 

20 

2 

43 

I 


22 

10 

9,4ia 


2,182 

951 

9,418 

6,830 

2,132 

951 

9,413 

0,330 

2,132 

951 
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CDAPIES IX. ■ BUBSIDIAET TABIES 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Showing the number of books published annually in each language from 1911 to 1921. 


Langooge. 

1911 

1012 

1013 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total 1912- 
1921, 

03 

§ 

1. 

Knglisli 



78 

112 

* 126 

171 

219 

187 

222 

254 

193 

185 

168 

1,826 


2. 

Arabio 


. . 

22 

19 

7 

27 

14 

26 

17 


42 

52 

58 

291 


3. 

Bruhi 

... 

» • 


« . 

. , 

. . 

.. 

C 

. . 

.. 

• • 

.. 

.. 

C 


4. 

Sanskrit 

• • 

« . 

7 



C 


17 

8 

5 

9 

8 

13 

86 


5. 

Persian 

• • 

• • 

16 


16 

22 

17 

18 

11 

19 

11 

15 


166 


6. 

Urdu 

.. 


691 

691 

532 

964 

624 


665 

558 


649 


8,282 

1 

7. 

Punjabi 




623 

697 


671 

643 

500 

691 

482 

715 

786 

6,162 

1 

8. 

Hindi 

• • 

• • 


76 

52 

62 

73 



84 

76 

73 

83 

746 


9. 

Slndhl 



18 

13 

34 

25 

14 

29 

16 

9 

13 

5 

6 

102 


10. 

Multani 

• • 


6 

6 

2 

3 

12 

2 

6 

5 

7 

3 

7 

63 


11. 

Pashto 


.. 

8 

7 

13 

18 

2 

2 

2 

1 


4 

6 

54 


12. 

Kashmiri 

.. 

. . 

15 

7 

, , 

9 

1 

2 

1 

3 


•• 

1 

24 


13. 

Lande 

• • 

• • 

.. 

. . 

, . 

* . 

- 

1 

. . 

1 

•• 

1 

2 

6 


14. 

Mandiali (HiU Uialeot) 


*• 

. • 

. . 

• • 

1 

1 

.. 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

4 


15. 

Khowor 


•-1 


• . 

. . 

.. 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 


16. 

Prakrit 


• • 

, • 

, , 


. . 

.. 

•• 

. • 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 


17. 

Bilingual 


• • 

115 

142 

145 

178 

148 


132 

128 

90 

107 


1,364 


18.. 

Trilingual 



15 


16 


13 


14 



28 

16 

174 


19. 

Polyglot 

- 

•• 


2 

1 

3 

2 

6 

3 

•• 

1 

3 

1 

21 




Total 

M . 

■ 

■ 

1,532 

1,642 

2.221 

1,721 

1,761 

1,646 


1,403 

1,848 

1,947 

17,410 

















CHAPTER X. 


infirmities. 

SECTION I.— GENERAj^, 

Reference to statistics, 194. Instructions to enumerators, 195, Variation sinde 1881* 

INSANITY. 

190, Local distnbution, 197. Agc-distnbution, 198. Lahore Lunatic Asylum, 

LEAF-jMUTISM. 

209. Local distnbution. 200. Agc-distnbutjon. . 

BLINDNESS, 

201. Local distribution. 202. Age-distribution. 

LEPROSY. 

203. Local distnbution, 204, Age-distnbution. 

SEOTION 11,-^CONSANGUINITY. * 

205. Comparative extent of infirmity among Hindus and Musalmans. 206. Deaf-mutism. 207. Albi- 
nism, 

Section I. — General. 

Reference 193. . As at previous censuses the data regarding only four infirmities 

to statistree. recorded. These were insanity, deaf-mutism, bhndness and leprosy. The 
statistics relating to these infirmities are given in Imperial Tables XII and XII-A 
and in six Subsidiary Tables. 

Imperial Table XII gives the distribution of the various infirmities by age 
and sex for the Punjab, British Territory, Punjab States and Delhi separately. 
Unfortunately tliis table contains some serious errors which were only discovered 
after the tables bad been finally printed, and it has not been possible at this 
stage to do more than note in the text below some of. the corrections winch are 
required. 

Imperial Table XII-A gives the distribution of infirmities for castes, tribes 
or races, and single infirmities only are dealt vith. 

The irrformation contained in the Subsidiary Tables is as follows : — 

Subsidiary Table I gives the number of afflicted persons per 100,000 of the 
population at each of the last 5 censuses for each district, State and Natural Divi- 
sion. 

Subsidiary Table II gives the age-distribution of the infirm per 10,000 
infirm persons of each sex for the Pimjab and Delhi separately, and for the 
Punjab and Delhi together for each of the last 5 censuses. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the number of afflicted persons for each 
age-period per 100,000 of each sex, as well as the number of females afflicted 
per 1,000 males. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the population and number- of infirm persons 
tor certain distinctively Hindu, Sikh and Musalman castes. 

Subsidiary Table V gives the proportions of infirm persons among Hindus 
and Musalmans, the difference of these proportions, and the ratio of this differ- 
ence to its standard error. 

Subsidiary Table VI shows the number of persons by sex suffering from 
single and dual i nfirmi ties, and must be taken to replace the legend of Imperial 
Table XII, and to correct pro tanto the contents of that table. 

Subsidiary Table VII is a list of certain Albinos in the Punjab, 1923. 
iniructicns 194. The instruction printed on the cover of the enumeration book was as 

■to enmera- follows ; — 

“ Column 16 (Infirmities). — If any person be bfind of both eyes, or 
insane, or suffering from corrosive leprosy, or deaf and dumb, 
enter the name of the infirmity in tms column. Do not enter* 
those who are blind of one eye only, or who are suffering from 
white leprosy only.” 
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•The furtlier instruction contained in Appendix 1 of the supplementary 
instructions to Supervisors contains the foUouing entry : — 

“ Column 16. — Care is needed to prevent the entry of persons suffer- 
ing from leucoderma or wlute leprosy and other infirmities 
not falling ^Yithin the scope of column 16. 

Persons blind of one eye should not be entered. Only those totally blind 
of both eyes should be included. A man must be both deaf and mute in order 
■to be included in tliis colunm.” 

These instructions are practically identical -with those issued in the censuses 
of 1901 and 1911 except that with regard to deaf-mutes the enquiry was onl}'’ 
restricted to those born deaf and dunib.* 

Dual infirmities Avere recorded ; butj in no instance was any person shown 
as suft’eiing from triple in fir mities. The complete table of single and dual in- 
firmities, so far as it can be reconstructed by the help of the legend on Imperial 
Table XII, is given in Subsidiary Table VI, and tliis shows that the mmiber of per- 
sons suffering from single and dual infirmities is greater than that shown in the 
Imperial Table. It is not necessary to discuss here hoAA’’ the error arose. 

195. Variation in the number of the infirm per 100,000 of the total popu- variatioa 

lation since ISSl is exhibited in the since issi. 


TABIATIOX IK TUB KUSIBEB OF TUB IKFIUM I’EB 100,000 
SIKOE 1881. 


Infirmity, 

Punjab Pnivinco. j 

Delhi. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901, 

1891, 

1881. 

1921. 

Total . . 

:t89 

377 

139 

504 

744 

190 

Insane . . 

28 

20 

35 

29 

48 

IG 

Deaf-mutes 

90 

S4:. 

1 80 

98 

122 

33 

Blind .» 

2G0 

251 

1 305 

351 

529 

140 

Lepers . . 

11 

13' 

19 

20 

4rV 

2 


table in the margin. 


There is pro- 
bably no significant change in the 
proportions of these infirmities during 
the last decade ; but looldng to the 
figures in all 5 censuses together, 
'there seems to be a general tendency 
for a decrease of recorded infirmi- 
ties dining the last 4.0 years. Consi- 
derations of time prevent the appli- 
cation of the proper statistical criteria for these apparent differences, and 
without such tests it would be unwise to regard any of the changes as indicative 
■of fundamental improvement. 


Insanity, 

190. The local distribution of insamty in the Punjab and Dellii is shown j-ocai ais- 
in the diagram below. This shoivs the frequency of the disease in tlu-ee groups, 

DIAGRAM 55. 

MAP OF THE PUNJAB SHOWING THE 
PROPORTION OF INSANE PER 100,000 
OF THE POPULATION. 
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»Accordint; to tlio Rev. Arnold HiU Rtiyno {vide article Deaf and Dumb, Encyclopedia Rrittanica, Vol. AUI, 
nih nditionl dumbness in tUo true sense of the word does not c.vist, and he u ould attribute all cases of dcaf-mutism 
-to ^neenital deafness nhioli has prevented the sufferer from .attempting to speak. Tlie clnssifirotion of Dorfor 
pAw-Tm M Gallaudet, of deaf-mutes into the speaking-deaf, the senu-spcaking-tleaf, the mute-deaf, the speakmg- 
*omi-de.af 'the rautc-send-dcaf, the hearing-mute and, the hearing-semi-mntc, seems more rational although if 
the Rev, HiU Payne is tight, no hearing mntes c.vist. 
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Age-dlstri* 

]}ution» 


Lahore 

Lunatic 

Asylum, 


namely for tliose districts in wMcli there are lees than 20 insane persons per 
100,000 of population, those districts in which there are hetAveen 21 and 30 insane 
persons per 100,000 of population, and lastly those districts containing over 30 
insane p^sons, per 100,000 of population. In the preparation of this diagram 
the figures of Lahore lunatic asylum have been excluded, as it was not possible 
to refm- all the inmates to their districts of birth. It appears that the Central 
Punjab is more free from insanity than either the Western or the North-Eastern 
Punjab. The light thrown on tlie probable causation of insanity by the variation 
in local distribution is discussed by Bai Bahadur Pandit Hari ICishen Kaul, in 
paragraph 498 of the Census Keport of 1911, but he has not mentioned in this 
connection the only predisposing cause Avliich is^ likely to afford an explanation 
of the moderate to high frequency of insanity in the hills, to wit the existence of 
hereditary sjqihilis, Icnown to be prevalent in those regions. In considering the 
possible effects of consanguinity on the inheritance of the insane diathesis Pandit 
Hari Kishen Kaul rightly points out that cousin marriage, cannot be the sole 
cause as Hindus do not contract such aUiances. The problem is further examined 
in Section II of this chapter in the present report. 

197. Diagram 56 given in the margin shoAvs the number of insane persons 

per 100,000 of the total 
population for each sex ^ 
of each quinquennial age- 
period, the figures for 
Avhich are given in Subsi- 
diary Table III at the 
end of tills cliapter. The 
curAm for males shows 
a steady increase up 
to 34 years after aaIucIi 
there is an inregular 
decrease. As insanity 
is not often cured in 
the Punjab, the age-curve 
indicates that after the 
age of 34 mortality 
among insane males is 
greater than that among 
the population at large 
Amongst females th he 
most rapid increase iAu- 
.shoAvn from the ages < 

0 — ^19 : and there is ah),000 
somsAAEat notabltgor the 
crease among the j 
females Avhich maj\ each 
associated Avitht afflicted 
hardships to 

men in the ifirm persons 
have passed^ 

bearing age aimong Hindus 

198. The only limatic asylum in the Province is situated in Df this differ- 

the figures for inmates botil\ 
female for the 10 years 19Jering from 
are shoAAm in the margin, bf Imperial 
creasing popularity of the\ 
tion rather than an;^incr^3. 
insam'ty in the general ^pop& wa'J 
is indicated, by the figures. It seems 
probable that the common people do 
not suffer fools as gladly as they 

did in the past, and are more ready 

to hand over their insane relatives to proper medical superAfision. 


Year, 1 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1912 



540 

143 

683 

1913 



671 

166 

727 

1014 

• * 


581 

161 

742 

1915 

♦ • 


618 

172 

790 

1916 

• » 


651 

161 

812 

1917 



703 

172 

875 

1918 



701 

1 1G8 

872 

1919 

• 

••i 

694 

163 

857 

1920 



707 

147 

854 

1921 



678 

176 

854 


DIAGRAM SC> 
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Deaf-Mutism. , 

199. Tlie local distribution of deaf-mutism in tbe Punjab is shown in Local dis- 
diagram 57. It is showir in Section II of this chapter that Musalnians suffer from tribution. 


DIAGRAM 57. 


MAP .OF THE PUNJAB SHOV/INQ THE 
PROPORTION OF DEAF MUTES PER JOO.OOO 
OF THE POPULATION 
h! 
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deaf-mutism in a significantly greater degree than Hindus, and this would explain 
the appearance of a relatively large amount- of deaf-mutism in the Western 
Punjab. The greatest amount of deaf-mutism is, however, shown by the hill 
States and hill districts of Chamba, Kangra, Simla, Mandi and Nahan where the 
number of deaf-mutes exceeds 150 per 100,000 of the population. The Central 


No. 

Natural Divisions. 

ITalcs, 

Pemalee. 

1 

Himalayan 

329 

‘ 240 

2 

Sub-Hi malayan 

114 

81 

3 

North-West Dry Area 

107 

6S 

4 

Indo-Gangetic Plain 

09 

41 

5 

Punjab 

100 

72 


DIAGRAM 53 



Deaf-mutism has a very wide range 
varying from 24 persons per 100,000 
in Malerkotla to 372 persons per 
100,000 in the Kangra district. The 
proportion of deaf-mutism per 
100,000 persons by natural divi- 
sions is shown in the margin. 

201. Diagram 58Age-distri- 
shows the age-distribu- 
tion for quinquennial 
periods for males and 
females separately, the 
figures being based on 
those of Subsidiary 
Table HI, 
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Local dis- 
tribution. 


Blindness. 

201. Diagram 59 gives tlie local distribution of blindness according to 


DIAGRAM 69. 



Age-dis'rl- 

buiton. 


three grades of frequency, per 100,000 of the population, namely, from 0 — ^200, 
201 — 300, 301 and over. The districts and States Avith the highest proportion of 
blindiress are comprised in a strip starting from the Hosliiarpur district on the 
Worth-East and broadening out to Eerozepore andHissar on the Eajputana liorder. 
Besides this strip the districts of Gurgaon and Dera Ghazi Khan have both over 
300 blind persons per 100,000 of population. The actual highest figure for blind- 
ness is sho'svn by Pataudi (470 per 100,000) and it is foUoved by Gurgaon (419), 
Dujana (414), KalsTa (406), JuUundur (392), Lndliiana (381), Ilissar (307), Hoshiar- 
pur (342), Earidkot (323), Patiala (322), Dera Ghazi Khan (322) and Eerozepore 

... ... ' 

202. Variation in the proportion of blind from one age-group to another 

is shown for eaclx 
sex by quinquennial 
periods in Vagram 
No. 60 reproduced in 
the margin. Blind- 
ness being essentially 
a’disease of old age, 
the curves for both 
males and females rise 
steadily for the Mgher 
age-groups. Only 55 
persona, 35 males and 
20 females, are record- 
ed as blind for age.s 
below 1 year, and this 
is evidence of the 
rarity of congenital 
blindness. 
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Leprosy. 

^ ■ 203. The local distribution of leprosy according to 3 grades of frequency 

is shown in diagram 01 printed below, and as in the case of both insanity *^***'^**°°*' 

diagram 6t 


MAP OF THE PUNJAB SHOWING THE 
PROPORTION OF LEPERS PER 100,000 
OF THE POPULATION. ' 
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and deaf-inutism the mountainous region of the Himalayas has a relatively large 
proportion of infirm persons. 

204. Diagram 62, printed in the margin, shows the distribution of leprosy^ Age-aistri- 

by age in quinquennial age- 


DIAGBAWl Gi 


bution. 


NUMBER OF LEPERS PER 100.000 OF 
TOTAL POPULATION OF EACH SEX 
1 FOR EACH AGE'PERIOD. 


MALES ' 

' females 



portions of the Punjab can be attributed 


periods for males and females 
separately. 

In considering all the dia- 
grams of local distribution of 
infirmities in the Punjab one 
ought to bear in mind that there 
is a tendency to conceal the 
existence of the infirmities of 
insanity, deaf-mutism and leprosy, 
and that therefore it is possible 
that the apparent rarity of these 
three infirmities in the Central 
Punjab is due largely, if not 
wholly, to the greater sophistic- 
ation of the Punjabi in the 
Central Punjab as compared to 
his bretlrren in the Himalayan 
region and in the extreme West. 
This consideration does not apply 
to bhndness, as sufferers from this 
infirmity are under no stigma: 
in fact a large number of blind 
beggars make their livelihood by 
a successful appeal to the 
sympathies of the charitable. 
Whether the greater frequency of 
recorded bhndness in certain 
to the concourse of bhnd beggars 


portions or tne ruujc inhabitants cannot be positively affirmed, 

attracted by ^ in mind. If this is so the.diagram of the 

StitaJnof w'iStaess in tie Punjab nMy be indicative ol the areas in rvHch 
reside the pious and the charitable. 






tComparatiere 205. It has been already remarked in paragraph 139 of Chapter VII 
inotmity that the Hindu and Musalman communities which differ in no practice of eyolu- 
among tioiiary impoili so much as in their observance of out-breeding and in-breeding, 
offer exceptional opportunities for stndying tlie good and evil results, of cousin 
marriage. The data obtained from the special enquiry into over a thousand, 
marriages among lllusalmans in the Punjab show that first- coirsin marriages form 
about 40 per cent, of all Musalman marriages in Attock, 36 per cent, in Muzaffar- 
garh, 23 per cent, in Gurdaspur and in Delhi. Possibly for pure Musalman castes, 
that is excluding those tribes which are recent converts to Islam, a percentage 
' of about 25 of first-cousin marriages would be found throughout the Punjab.* 

If there is any genetic effect of cousin marriage Ave should expect it to be 
reflected, it may be er'^er so dimly, in the relative amoimt of infirmities among 
Hindus and Musalmans. Unfortunately infirmities have not been classified by 
rehgion, and wo can make only an approximate reconstruction from Table XII-A 
winch gives the infirmities by castes, by grouping together the infirm of those 
castes which consist wholly or almost Avholly of Bfindus, or )Sildi8, or Musalmans. 
11 distinctively Hindu castes, 2 Sikh, and 17 distinctiyely Musalman castes were 
selected, and the popidation of each, and the numbers of infirm persons are shown 
in Subsidiary Table IV. The castes chosen and the percenta ge of the persona 

belonging to the • 
particular reli- 
gion are shown 
in the margin. 
The list of 'castes 
may be legiti- 
mately -criticised 
on the ground 
that among Mu- 
salmans a few 
castes such as the 
Meo and Sheildi 
include converts 
from Hinduism : 
and, further, on 
the ground that 
by not comparing 
the figures for 
error oAving to the 

probable association of infirmity AAuth locality. The latter criticism seems of 
some weight as the distinctiA^ely Musalman castes mostly inhabit the North- 
West of the Pmijab, AAdiilst Hindus arc mostly to be found in the South and 
East, and the difficvdty has been only partially met by dealing separately Avith each 
Natiual'Divisiou of the Punjab. With these limitations in mind the proportion 
of each ii^rmity among Hindus and Musalmans AviU be compared. 

It is idle to compare the crude figmns of infirmity Avithout taking into 
accormt the errors due to the smallness of the samples. Eor instance, in the Hima- 
lajyin area there are only 147 insane Hindu males and 78 Hindu females as against 
16 insane Musalman males and 14 Musalman females, so that by pure chance, say 
the chance of death, there might haA^e been temporarily fewer Musalman insane 
than the aA^'crage, and this Avould entirely Autiate a direct comparison unless due 
regard Avere paid to the errors of random sampling.f If aa^c are conirparing the 


-DisTiNOnvHLY Hindu Oastt^. 


I III. — HrsTiNCTivELY Musalman' Castds, 


Aliir 

Arya 
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Brahman 
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Percentage of 

Hindus in 
caste. 

0S*5 
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99‘4 Awan 
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n.—PisTiNcmvEDY Sikh Castes. 


Khftha 

Bauigarhia 


Castes. 

Alussalh 

, Pathan 
Percentage ox Qnsqab 
Sikhs in caste Qurcshi 
Sayad 

Sheikh 

95*3 Teli 
87-2 


Percentage of 
Musalmans 
in caste. 


infirmity for each district separately AA’-e are introducins: an 


’-^Tiieru are two sources of error which militate agaiu.st exact conclusions. Piretly, the 4 districts in which 
the cnriuiry was made can hardly be sufcly treated as icprtscntalivo of tho 30 districts in the two Provinces. 
Secondly, xyilh 1,000 races lliorc is still an appieciahle error duo to random sampling even if the 4 districts were 
Topreecutativo. If ur a'-^ sume that the tr ue percentage of first cousin-marriage is 25, the second cause gives rise io 
a standard error of \/1000 X v X J = 13*7 or 1*4 per cent. So far then as random sampling affects tho 
msuit the percentago of ftrst-coiisin marriage among Musalmans can hardly be less than 21 or greater than 29. 

tThc error <>f r.indom sampling ** is nothing moro than an exact measure of the well appreciated fact that 
^maii numbcTS do not afford a'? good material for generalisation as large ones.' If you heard Jones make 2 
fa«e statements out of 2, you would not be so sure ho was a habitual liar, as if you heard him make 100 faho 
► ai‘'incnts out of 100, In reality all differences of the figures from casto to caste, from religion to religion ; of tho 
v those of anotlicr, and of the figures of one censns with those of another should bo compared 

the emparision Ls always desirable, it becomes imperative when 
With tie small numbers involved in the Tables relating to imfirmitic*?. 
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estont of leprosy among Hindus and Musalmans in tlxe Indo-Gangetio Plain, tlie 
crude figures are — 

Number of Lepers per Million among 
Hhidus, Mtisahnans. 

Males . . . . . . 83 47 

Females . . . . . . 16 24 


and our first impulse is to conclude that among males, Hindus are more subject to 
tlie ‘ disease tlian Musalmans, while among females the reverse is the case. 
Actually we find on calculation of the standard error of the di fference that the 
conclusion that Hindu males are more often leprous than Musahnan males is 
pjtoljably true for the Indo-Gangetic Plain ; but for females there is no significant 
excess of the disease among Musalmans. 

Subsidiary Table V gives in full the figures for the proportions of the infirm 
among the Hindu and Musahnan communities, the difference in the proportions, 
and the ratio of that difference to its standard error. Wherever that ratio is not 
at least 3 or over, no significance should be attached to a differential proportion 
of infirm p'ersons among the two communities. As, apart from the error of 
random sampling, a difierence of the proportionate number of infirm persons may 
arise fi’om inaccmacies of the record, it will be ^vise to defer judgment as to 
the reality of some of the difierences which satisfy even the statistical ciiteiion. 

Out of 32 cases for the 4 Natural Divisions and 4 infirmities, for males 
and females, there is a statistically significant difference in 14 cases, and these are 
noted below ; — 


Infirmity. 


Insanity 


Locality. 


Indo-Gangolic Plain, 




Sex, 


Worse suficrerg. 


Mnsulmans, 


Peaf-mnthm .. 


Indo-Utingetic Plain. 
ITimalayau An‘n, 
Sul)-lliinala5^an Art'a, 
Xorth-W(st DiyAren. 


Females. 

P’emale*:, 

Stales 

Males. 


lilusalmnns. 

Musalmans. 

Hiiidub. 

Musalmans. 


•Blindnees 


Iiido-Gangetic Plain. 
Himalayan Area. 
Sub-Hi malayan Area. 
Noitli-West Dr\^ Area. 


stales and Femalo&. 
^lales. 

Males and Females. 
Idales. 


Hindus , 
Hindus. 
Hindus, 
Hindus, 


I/j prosy 


Indo-Gangotic I’lain. 
Hiniala3’'an Area. 


Males. 

Males and Female*;. 


Huidus, 

Hindus, 


“'We may provisionally conclude tJiat in the Punjab Hindus suffer more 

from blindness and leprosy than do Musahnaus, but that Musalmans are, on the 
whole more liable to deaf-mutism than Hindus. Hindus and Musalmans seem 
liable to insanity, no deduction unfavourable to the latter commumty 
iXff iustified from the single instance (out of 8 possible instances) of an excess 

ifMJalmaninsaBeaniongmalcsintlieMo-Gauget.cHam 

So far then as this analysis goes there is nothing to show that consangui- 
npn,m marriacres are productive of an insane, blind, or leprous diathesis the Hindu 
flommmity containing as many as, if not more persons infirm from these causes 

f-lian the hlusalman commiuiity. _ 

The question of deaf-mutism is discussed in paragraph 20 . below. 

Ti^-elation to the excess of blind Hindus over the number of blind Musal- 
ae it c, necessary to recall that blindness is essentially a disease of old age, 
tl of the Hindu community is slightly more long-lived, judging from the 
find that the Musalman. The mean age of Hindus at the present 

crude 24-1 (females), Is against 25-0 (males) and 24-3 - 

(Se^fo? MuLimaL ;^o this may account for a part of the result observed 

which isValt with separately in its relation to coiisangiilmty neaMnusttoi 

, -f Lo/been found that its occurrence among the off-sprmg of related 

because it expectation assmmng that deaf-mntism arises 

parents is ^ . recessive Mendelian elements, {vule Proc. Roy. Soc. B., Vol. 

* For the analysis that fo llows the propoiiion of first-cousm marriag e 

eXi’m iiSoiriminWrl'Peareon. .and Lecture Scries IV " On the maniago of first-cousins” 

Ethel M. Eldorion. 
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of 25 per cent, lias been adopted for all four iSTatural Divisions of the Pimjab, this 
bein<T the average suggested by the special enquiry described in paragraph 140 
of Chapter VII (Civil Condition). This assumption leads by the methods of the 
paper cited to an estimate of the relative rates of production of deaf-mutism 
from first-cousin marriages and non-consafigiuneous marriages respectively among 
Musalmans ; and, as we loiow the proportion of deaf-mutes among the non-in- 
breeding Hindu community our results can be tested by comparing it with tlie 
amount^ of deaf-mutism among the ofi-spring of unrelated Musalman parents. 

The results obtained are convemently exliibited in the following nota- 


tion ; — 

Let Dj, be the observed proportion of deaf-mutes among the Musalman 
population generally. 

Let d,„ be the calculated proportion of deaf-mutes who are the ofispring 
of non-consanguineous marriages among Musalmans. 

Let d'„, be the calculated proportion of deaf-mutes who are the offspring of 
cousin marriages among Musalmans. 

Let D,i be the observed proportion of deaf-mutes among the Hindu popula- 
tion generally, a population which does not practice consanguineous marriage. 

The calculation has been made for each Natural Division and 
for each sex separately. All results are expressed as so many cases in a million 
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This shows that if deaf-nmtism can be regarded as a Mendefian unit 
character its appearance among the non-inbreeding section of the Musalman 
community is nearly always less^ than among Hindus, who never marry their 
relatives. The only apparent exception is for females in the Himalayan Area,, 
when the difference is far too small to be significant. It is highly desirable to 
make the whole calculations afresh for such diverse values of the percentage of 
cousin marriage among Musalmans as would be found from a full enquiry in 
each of the 4 Natural Divisions. The adoption of an all roimd figme of 25 j)er 
cent, of first-cousin marriage for all Natural Divisions is necessitated by the 
paucity of the material. The re.sults suggest either — i 

(1) that Musalmans, apart from the practice of consanguineous mar- 

riage, are leas Uable to deaf-mutism than Hindus, or (n 


(2) that deaf-mutism cannot be associated with only a single pair of^ 
allelomorphic iMendelian elements. to 

207. The condition of Albinism, though it did not form part of the Census 
enquiry, has been so frequently attributed to consanguinity, of parentage, thatpst. 
it seemed worth while to attempt to discover if it occurs more frequently’' aiuoug'""’-, 
Musalmans than Hindus. A report was asked for from all Deputy Commis- 
sioners as to the Allnnos in their districts, and they were supplied with photo- 
graphs of two typical Indian Albinos.'"'’ Unfortunately tlie replies showed that 
many cases of “ phulberi or leucoderma had been included,' and all these 
ca.ses, numbering over 500. have had to be discarded with the exception of 1 3 
cases reported by Col. horster. Director of Pubhc Health, and two cases reported 
by luy Personal Assistant, one of which I saw myself. The results are tabula- 
ted in vSubsidiary Tabic YII. 15 cases (one of wMch from the description of 
symptoms of itching and spreading of the wlfiie patches given by Dr. Easul, the 
District Aledical Officer of Health, Hohtak, may be leucoderma) are too few to 
base sure conclusions on. Of the 15 cases 10 are Musalmans, 5 the children of 
first-cousirr parents, and 5 the children of non-relatcd parents, 5 cases are of 
liuul us, who ate of comse not the children of related marriages. 

•Ih-e kiiuliysupplud to me by Col. W. II. C. forsUT,'!; M. S., Director, i>ubUc Hcnlth, Punjab, 
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_ I. Numbor afflicted per 100,000 of tho population at each of the last five (cMucca IT Aon -no, inrrn 

inGrm i oisona of each apr UI. Numter afflicted poi lOO.COOpeisona of each ase-period and numdf of feniali afflict 
100 males. IV. Showing the population and numbers of infiim for distinctively Hindu, Sihh and Musalirnn Castes- I^pu’atfon 
of o-rtom selected castes by natural divisions. V. Showing the prcpotticn of infi.mity amongXdts and Mmalm 
diflerenco of tbosc proportions, and the ratios of this difference to its standard error. VI. Showng number of ^UnVby sex 
suffering from single ana dual inhmuties. VII. last of oertain Albinos in the Punjab 1923. ^ P® 7 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each of the last five censuses. 


Deaf-mutes. 


District or State and 
Natural Division, 


PUNJAB AND DELHI 
PUNJAB 

IKDO•GA^OIma Plain West 
(Total). 

Indo-Ganqetio Plain West 
(Punjab). 

1. Hi-fcar 

2. Lo7*aru State 

3. Rohtak 

4. Ditjana State 

5. Guigaou 

G, PatauUi State 

7. ICamal 

8. Jullundur 

9. ICaf urihala State 

10. Ludhiana 

11. Mater .otta State 

12. l^ciozcport* .. 

13. Fard^otStatc ' 

14. Patiala State 

15. JindSlale .. 

IG. Nabha State 

17. Lahore 

18. Amntenr 

19. Gujram\ala •• 

20. Shtikhupura . . 

Himalayan 

21. Nahan Slate 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Hill Staleys 

24. Btlaspur Stale 

25. Kangra 

2G. Miindi State .. 

27, Sahel Slate . . 

28. Chaniba Slate 


Sub-Himalayan 

29. Amhala 

30. Kaliia State 

31. Hoshiarpur 

32. Gurdaspur 

33. Sialkot 

34. Gujrat 

35. Jhehim 
30. llaMalpindi 

37. Attock 


North-West Dry Area 

38. Montgomery 

39. Shahpul 

40. Mianwali 

41. Lyallpur 

42. Jbang 

43. Multan 

44. Bahawalpur State 
it>. Muzaflargarh 
46. Dora Ghazi Khan 

DELHI 

Indo-Ganoetio Plain West 
1, Delhi 
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lAPlEE X. 


SDBSIDIABr TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each of the last five censuses— conchided.' 



District or State and 
Nat ORAL Dmsioir. 


UNJAB AND DELHI 
UxVJAD 

[kdo-Gaxoetio Plain West 
(Total). 

lndo-Gangetio Plain West 
(Punjab). 

1. Hissar 

2. Loliam Slate 

3. Rohtak 

4. Diijana Slate 

5. Gurgaoii 

6. Patatidi^Slaie 

7. Karnal 

8. JuUundur 

9. Kapurihata Slate 
0* Lndliiana 

11. MaJerhoila 

12. Pcrozepoie 

13. Faridlot Stale 

14. Patiala Stale 
[6. Jind Slate 

L 6. Nabha Slate 
17. liahoiu 
8. Amritsar 
[9. Guj ram; ala 
>0. SUeikhupxira 

IniALAYAK 

U, (titan Slate 
i2, Simla 

>3. Simla Bill Statco 
54. JJilaspur Slate 
5.1. Kangra 
50. jHanii Slate 

27. Su/M Stale 

28. Oltamba Slate 

Sub'Hlmalayan 

29. Ambala 

30. Kalsia Stale 

31. lloaliiarpur 

32. Gurdaspiir 

33. Sialkol 

34. Giijrat 

35. Jhehim 

36. Rawalpindi 

37. Atlock 

C orth-West Dry Area 

38. ^Montgomery , . 

39. Shaliput 

40. Miauwali 

41. Lyallpur 

42. Jkang ,, 

43. ilultan , , 

44. Bahatcalpiir Stole 

46, MuAaff.argarh 

40. Dora Gka^i Klian 

DELHI 

Inbo-Gancetic^Plaik West 
1. Delhi ' 


















































SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
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CHAPTER X. 


80BS1DIAEY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Age disfribution per 10,000 infirm persons of each sex. 

PUNJAB AND DELHI. 



Note*’ — K gures of 1901 include North-West Frontier Province. 
































SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Ago distribution per 10,000 infirm persons of each sex. — micluded. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE D. 

Age distribution per 10,000 infirm persons of each sex. — concluded. 
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CHAPTER X. 


SUBSIDIART TABLES. 






SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 







Number afflicted por 100,000 -persons of each age period and number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 












Number op females 





iN UMBER AFFLICTED PER 100,000 OP TOTAL 

AFFLICTED PER 1.000 




POPULATION OF EACH SEX FOR EACH AGE PERIOD. 


MALES. 



s. 

Age. 


Insane, 

Deaf-mutes, 

Mind, 

Lepers, 








03 

I.S 

m 

CJ 

s 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

[Q 

*3 

a 

Males. 

.... 

Females. 

Insane. 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 

o 

o 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


PUNJAB. 














ALL AGES 

. . 

.. 

35 

20 

106 

72 

259 

259 

15 

6 

469 

557 

826 

368 

0 — i {inclusive) 


•• 

3 

2 

24 

19 

38 

26 

1 

-• 

761 

767 

653 

700 

5 — 9 (inclusive) 


.. 

IG 

9 

89 

64 

71 

60 

2 

1 

462 

622 

609 

422 

lO — 14 (inclusive) 



29 

17 

115 

89 

92 

72 

4 

3 

434 

680 

587 

471 

16 — 19 (inclusive) 



43 

24 

136 

92 

128 

89 

7 

6 

439 

515 

630 

579 

1 

^0 — ^24 (inclusive) 


. . 

50 

22 

120 

73 

123 

no 

8 

6 

381 

623 

765 

600 

25— 29 (inclusive) 



52 

23 

119 

68 

131 

112 

10 

4 

364 

466 

703 

348 

30—34 (incluMve) 


• . . . 

56 

25 

116 

73 

149 

134 

16 

9 

. 374 

539 

766 

506 

35 — 39 (inclusive) 

• • 


47 

29 

106 

80 

186 

208 

27 

13 

469 

684 

863 

303 

40 — 44 (inclusive) 

• • 


52 

32 

108 

84 

230 

260 

34 

17 

639 

679 

989 

442 

45 — 49 (inclusive) 



51 

35 

100 

72 

324 

362 

44 

11 

. 536 

663 

854 

197 

i 

50 — 54 (inclusive) 


• • • • 

44 

34 

117 

86 

V 

482 

596 

41 

16 

- 623 

590 

1,006 

294 

65— 69 (inclusive) 

.• 

• * • * 

44 

30 

133 

73 

709 

841 

46 

16 

484 

382 

833 

236 

GO and over 

•• 


36 

35 

192 

133 

1,706 

1,901 

36 

18 

724 

514 

866 

361 


DKLHL 














all ages 



! IB 

12 

32 

32 

135 

136 

3 

1 

481 

753 

739 

375 

0 — 4 (inclusive) 


.. 

•• 

3 

3 

7 

17 

7 

- 


1,000 

2,000 

400 

-- 

6—9 (inclusive) 


.. 

6 

1 

4 

13 

21 

32 

11 

•• 


600 

1,500 

300 

'• 

10—14 (inclusive) 


.. 

^ 11 

t 

15 

32 

26 

63 

35 

•• 


1,000 

656 

467 

•• 

16—1 9 (inclusive) 



16 

5 

44 

20 

47 

31 



260 

417 

462 

•• 

20—24 (inclusive) 



19 

9 

28 

27 

41 

18 

, , 


.333 

667 

308 


• • 


5 

21 

61 

26 



167 

500 

278 


25—29 (inclusive) 

20 

27 


.. 








667 

437 


30—34 (inclusive) 



11 

29 

11 

12 

121 

81 

4 


1,667 

-- 

* • 


41 

19 

59 

19 

82 

96 


10 

286 

200 

714 

1,000 

35— 39 (inclusive) 



62 

32 

68 

71 

162 

11 

6 

8 

400 

818 

452 

1,000 

40 — 44 (inclusive) 

* • 

.. 

67 

16 

19 

31 

193 

164 

10 


143 

1,000 

500 

.. 

4g_49 (inclusive) 

• • 


15 

21 

44 

62 

375 

499 

15 

10 

1,000 

1,000 

941 

600 

60 — 54 (inclusive) 



23 

66 

475 

79 

23 


. . 

2,000 

1,143 

.• 

65—09 (inclusive) 

1 60 and over 


• • • * 

16 

22 

106 

176 

1,100 

1,454 

16 

•• 

1,000 

1,231 

978 

•• 
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SDBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Showing the population and numbers of infirm for distinctively Hindu, Sikh and Musalman castes. 

POPULATION OP CERTAIN SELECTED CASTES BY NATURAL DIVISIONS. 


TTi>rAT,*Y ATf. I SuB-HmAiiATAN. I N.-W.DryAbea. I Punjab (Totai..) 


1 Aram 

2 Awan 

3 Biloch 

4 Julahft 

5 Ka&hmiri 
C llachM 

7 ilco 

8 Mimsi 

9 Mochi 

I 10 Moglial 

11 MassaUi 

12 Batlian 

13 Qasaab/ 

14 Qurcslii 

15 Sayad 
IG Sheikh 
17 Tcli 


Males. Females. 


23,209 

169,844 

448,521 

340,684 

80,029 

66,877 

139,404 

205,296 

17,477 

58,263 



597,106 
‘230,906 
289,937 
350,702 
90,993 
' 151,054 
62,096 
126,219 
234,668 
47,165 
193,828 
147,369 
64,661 
51,970 
132,658 
144^914 
170,970 


493.443 
209,224 

241.444 
296,173 

78,688 
128,218 
52,249 
110,802 
199,994 
^ 41,786 
167,270 
119,816 
57,571 
45,655 
110,921 
112,057 
141.734 


3,087,266) 2,613,045 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV- 

Showing the population and numbers of inGrm for distinctively Hindu^ Sikh, and Musalman castes. — continued. 



iliPO-OANaETIO 
. PLAIN "WEST. 



1 Ahir 

2 Arya 

3 Bania . 

4: Brahman . . 

5 Chuhra 
0 Bagi and Koli 

7 Ghirath . . 

8 Kanct 

0 Khatri . . 

10 JIahajan . . 

11 Rathi 


INSANE. 


5 I Kashmiri 

6 I Slachhi 

7 

8 

9 Mochi 

10 Moghal 

11 Mussalii 

12 Pathan 

13 Qassab 
14: Qurcshi 
10 Sayad 
16 Sheikh 

Toli 


Ahir 
Arya 
Bania 

Bralnnan .. 
Chuhra 
Bagi and Koli 
Ghirath “ * • 

8 Kanct 

9 ICliatri . . 
10 jrahajan . . 
H Bathi 


Axain 

Awan 

Biloch 

Julaha 

Kashnuri 

Hachhi 

Heo 

MiraBi 

Mochi 

Moghal 

Mussalii 

Pathan 

Qaasab^ 

Qurcshi 

Sayad 

Sheikh 

Teh 



Khalsa • - 
Ramgarhia 

.. 


Total 


* 10 

1 

, , 

6 

39 

33 

14 

50 

36 

, , 

. , 

16 

2 

22 

17 

* . 

, , 

30 

5 

2 

, , 

39 

37 

. . 

76 

3 

, , 

32 


4 

, , 

1 

•• 

16 


1 

179 

147 

78 

1 111 
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CHAPTER X. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV— concluded. 

bowing the population and numbers of infirm for distinctively Hindu, Slkh and Musalman castes.— coHcl«(?e 


Himalayan. 


Total Punjab. 


1 Khalsa 

2 Ramgarliia 


6 ICaslimiri 

G 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 1 MussalU 

12 1 Pathan 


Aliir 
Arya 
Bania 

Brahman .. 
Chuhra 
Bagi and Koli 
Ghirath . . 

8 Kanct 

9 Ivliatri 

10 Mahajan . . 

11 


2,8491 2,589] 


12 
29 
7 . 

IG , 3 


86 13 


982 848 892 


77 


6861 270l 


lkpbrs 


251 5,869 5,043 


12 


isl , 172!, 127 


1 

Arain .. ,. ,,l 

o 

An an , ♦ , , , , 

3 

Biloch 

4 

Jnlaha • . , , , . 

5 

Iva-shmiri .. 

C 

Jlaclihi 

7 

Mco ,, 

8 

]5Iintn 

9 

Mochi 

10 

Moghal , . 

11 

MaAsalli . . 

12 

Patbau , . , , , [ 

13 

Qas'^ah . . , . | [ 

14 

Qutcshi •• 

*10 

Sayad , . . , ’ ’ 

IG 

Sheikh 

17 

iTcii .. .. 

\ 


1 Total 



9) ' 4 

■ 1 
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fJHAnUB X. 


SUBSIDIABY TABLES. 


Showing the proportion of infirmity 

the ratio 


*2 cl 

3 to 

t 23 Q 


lo 

w 

& 

►-I 

-< 

PM 

O 

a 

o 

<J 

o 

6 

n 

5 


< 

1-3 


1-3 


f? 

m 


P 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

among Hindus and Musalmans, the difference of these proportions, and 
of this difference to its standard error. 


I 


l5TlBMITy. 


Insanity 

Doaf-mutiem 

Blindness 

Leprosy 


Insanity 

Doaf-mutism 

Blindness 

Leprosy 


Insanity 
Deaf -mutism 
Blindness 
Leprosy 


Insanity 

Bcaf-mntism 

Blindness 

Leprosy 


Insanity 

Doaf-mntism 

Blindness 

Leprosy 


Insanity 

Deaf-mntism 

Blindness 

Leprosy 


Insanity 
Loaf -mutism 
Blindness 
Leprosy 


Insanity 
Leaf-mutism 
Blindness 
Leprosy 


1 

MALns, 


FnMALxrs. 


Halcs. 


Pen ALBS. 


Males. 


PEilALES, 


Males, 


FiaiALLS. 


Proportion of Infirmity. 


Hindus. 


3'26X10 
7*10 XIO 
3-65X10 
8-3X10 


-4| 


~3 


Musalmans. 


4-30x10 


--4 


~4 


2*12X10 


4-04x10 

3-79x10 


1-6x10 


-4 


3-07x10 


3*06X10 


“3 


1-95x10 


—3 


—4: 


-4| 

7-74x10 

2 * 68 X 10 

—6; 

4*7X10 


1-90x10 

5-14x10 

2*79X10 

2-4x10 


-4 


-4 


3-36x10 


3-61 xlO 


-3 


“3 


1 - 20 x 10 


14-33x10 


1-76x10 


-4 


-3 


2*24X10 

1-90x10 

6-06x10 


-4 


3*72X10 


-3 


1-29x10 


—3 


2*99X10 

1-31X10 


-4 


1*73X10 


-4 


-4 


9-73x10 


—3; 


2-92x10 


-6 


9-9X10 


3-40x10 


0-76x10 


-3 


-3 


2-93x10 


3-3x10 


-6 


2*47X10 


-4 


7*19X10 


-3 


2-69x10 

1-lXlO 


—41 


4-GlxlO 


3*76X10 


-4 


—3 


3-31x10 


— 3 


1-48x10 




1-34x10 


3-15x10 

0-96x10 


-4 


-3 


1*95x10 

0-83x10 


“4 


-4 


1-64x10 

8*18X10 


—3 


1-96x10 

5-7X10 


[Difference of the 
projwrtions A 


1*06X10 

6*4x10 


-4 


Standaxtl error 
of 

difference A 


9-7x10 

3-6x10 


-4 


2*66x10 


-6 


3-73x10 


Batio of col, 4 { 
|tocol.5. A/^ 


7-65x10 

1 - 1 x 10 


-5 


2 - 2 x 10 


“5 


1-1 XIO 


-4 


1-0x10 


-3 


0-9x10 


—5 


2-9x10 

5*6X10 

7*5X10 

9*72x10 


-4! 


2 * 01 x 10 

1-07x10 

4-2x10 


-4 


4-71 XIO 


4-6x10 

3-3x10 


-5 


“3 


1*04X10 

4*8X10 


0-9x10 


-4, 


2*14X10 

3*24X10 

8-63X10 

0-67x10 


8*451 XIO 
2 * 68 x 10 
2-08x10 
1-761X10 


-6 

0 

-4 


0-745x10 


-4 




2*6X10 


—41 


2-33x10 

1-29x10 


3-94x10 


-6 


-4 


0*695X10 


0-101 XIO 
2-1 XIO 


-5 


I -55 XIO 


9-6x10 


4*2X10 


-5; 


-4 


4*60x10 

1- 14x10 

2- 23x10 
6 - 2 x 10 


-3 

0 

-3 


3*04X10 


“■4! 


7*00X10 


- 3 i 


2*61X10 


-6 


2-6X10 


-4 


1-1 XIO 


-4 


3*8X10 


7*0X10 

2-9x10 


-4 


—5 


5-7 XIO 


1-9x10 


-4! 


1*8X10 

1-4x10 


2-986X10 

0-678x10 

1-09X10 


-5 


--4 


1-90X10 


~6 


0*64X10 

1-005x10 

1- 45X10 

2- 34x10 


5*94X10 

9*09x10 

1*72X10 

1*67X10 


3-95 

1-72 

12*86 

3-3 


1*03 

3*4 

11-8 

1-34 


0-34 

2-1 

3*1 

6-6 


2-7 

4-1 

1*8 

3*7 


1-2 

4-7 

10*3 

2*3 


0*3 

2*3 

8*8 

2*2 


1*7 

3*8 

4-8 

1*2 


0- 96 
0-21 

1- 05 
0-84 
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OHAFTEE X, 


StJBSIDlARy TABUEB. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Showing number of persons by sex suffering from single and dual infirnutics. 


1. PUNJAB. 



Insano .« 

• • 

DeaLinutca 

•• 

Blind 

•• 

Lopera 

•• 

Total 

•• 



743 40,83] 


Nolc , — Kgurea in bold typo aro for Bin^e infinnitiea. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

List o! certain Albinos in the Punjab 1S23. 



Fathor’fi Kamo.l District. 


Other Albinos in fanuly. 


Roportor, 


Mohammed 
I Kamzan.* 


..I Ghnlam Rasul 1 


3 

LTitaar . . 


Mohammed JamiF Abdullah 
Mst, Jan Bibi • , Bhola 


iMohson Ali 


Abdullah .. Do. 

• • Bhola .. Slalkot 
• . Bagah Shah • . Do. 


Tnlfth Hussain .. Abdullah Shah Do. 

Mg Ram* .. KiahenDas.. Rohtak 

ChanduLul^ MussadiLal.. Do. 

Mohammad Shafi^ Raunak AU . . Do. 
Gama. , . Roshan • • Dudhlana 

Hashmat Ullah •• Hcsorullah •• Do. 
Simdar Singh .. Tara Singh Amballa 

•• Wazira .. Ludhiana 
RamhottamDaB DwarkaDas Multan 
iTohamniAd Hessain ifehdiHassan Dolhi 
AmanuhahKhan .. KaaruUahRhan Meerut 


4 f 
/ 

Kashmiti 

(Sheikh.) 

Kashmiri 

^lashaki 

Sayad 

Do. 

Khatri 

Mahajan 

Sheikh 

Faqir 

Pathan 

Jat Sikh 

Rajput 

Rahra 

Sayad 

Pathan 


t. . "’if'” ^ Intorpnstod tins 3 btothois 

ii m Albico Kid the otiior 2 we net /dbinw. 


Hono 

2 bi others (a), 1 sister (A) 

Do. 

1 brother (a), mother (A) . • 

Do. 

1 brother (A), 2 sisters (a\ 

1 grand fathe r (A;, 

lat cousins 

2 brothers (A), 1 sister (A) 
father (A). 

Do. .. 

3 hrothera (n), 2 sisters (q) 

None . . 

No brothers or sifitcrB . . 

Do. 

3 brothers (a), 2 sisters (q) 

Do. 

5 brothers (q) 

1st oonelns 

2 brothers (q A), 1 Bister 
(A). 

Do, 

1 brother (A), 1 sister (A) . ♦ 

None . 

No brothers or sisters , . 

Do. ,.| 

3 hrothera (A 4- 2 q) , , 

Do. 

3 slBtoia (o) ,, 

Do. 

Nono , , 

l8t COUBinB 

1 brother {A)» 1 sister (A) 


Lou CO cl or ma. 


P. A. (seen by mo). 


(A + 2a) means that tho Albino has 3 brothers ono of whom 
























CHAPTER XI. 

Caste, Tribe, Race or NatioBality. 


.2I)S- Tito stetistica relating to caste, tribe, race and nationalitj are to be Betenm 
found m BIX o£ the Imperial Tables, The chief of these is Table XIII, \vMoh'»«"ite. 
shows ^ sex and religion, the number in each caste for each district and State 
of the Punjab and Delhi. The other tables are— 

Table TX which gives the education by selected castes, tribes or races 
for 4 mam divisions of the Punjab separately, namely, the 
Eastern Punjab, Central Punjab Hills, Central Punjab Mains, 
and Western Punjab. The table distinguishes Hindus, 
Musalmans, and Sikhs in each caste in which there are many 
representatives of each religion. 

Table XII-A gives the Infirmities by selected castes, but unlike Table 
IX does not distinguish the religious groups. The data for 
infirmities for selected religions was specially compiled for the 
purposes of the discussion of infirmities in paragraph 206 of 
Chapter X. 

Table XIV gives the data, for certain selected castes and tribes, of civil 
condition for quinquennial age-groups, and distinguishes the 
religions and tribes in each caste. 

Table XVI gives the age-grouping of Europeans and Allied Eaces 
and Anglo-Indians. 

Table XXI gives the occupation of selected castes, tribes or races for 
the same local divisions as Imperial Table IX. 

Proportional figures are given in the Subsidiary Tables as follows : — 

Subsidiary Table I gives the castes classified according to their 
traditional occupations, and 

Subsidiary Table II gives the variation in the number of persons composing 
the caste, tribe or race sihee 1881. 

209. The instructions to enumerators printed on the cover of the enumera- 
tion book read as follows ; — 

” Column 8 (caste). — ^Enter the caste or tribe of Hindus, Musalmans, Jains, 

Sikhs, Aiyas, Brabmos and abori^al tribes, and the race of Christians, Buddhists, 

Parsia, etc.’' , r, • • r 

The supplementary instructions to Supervisors prmted as Appendix I to 

the Code of Census Procedure 1921 go into great detail, and only a few para- 
graphs of these instructions will be quoted here ; — 

° “ The castes and tribes in this Province are well loiown. The names of 

exogamous groups, or words indicating locality, occupation or titles should not 
be entered. Thus, Bania is a functional term, including many different castes 
such as AfJgarwal, Oswal, Mahesri, etc. Words like Bengali, Hindustani, Madrasi 
and Nepali must be rigorously tabooed. Musalmans are divided, not only into 
racial Moups, su6li as Sheikh, Sayad, Moghal and Pathan, but also into func- 
tional groups such as Julaba, Penja, etc. Names of functional groups should 
not be noted as tribes except where they are recognised as separate tribes, e.g., 

Lohars^Tarkhans^ ]7aqirs and Sadhus, who have abandoned their caste, the order 

to which they belong should be noted in this column. • • • • • . 

When a nerson of low caste wishes to return himself as belongmg to a high 
caste to wJud L obxioosly does not belong, e. g., a “ TeU " nishes to retm hm- 
salf as a “ Moglal ” be sbould be shotm as belonging to tbe caste or tnta to wiici 
ho “ganeraUy supposed to belong. Again or Smar mshes to bo 

oXeT to “ Baiput ” ho should not be entered as a Eajput il the people do not 
SKm a bSpS. Trag Jats ol Isa Khel should, for instmoe, not be retnmed 
M nS PathL oven tSough they should very much ™h thn, to he done. . . . 


CensTU Ins- 
<rttcUoGS,j 
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PDBJAB CENSUS REPORT, 1921. 


The functional group of Sunars has frequently been treated as a caste, 
but this should be avoided as far as possible. Persons who have recently joined 
the profession and are not Icnown as Simars by caste should be recorded as belong- 
ing to their original caste 

Members of the Arya Samaj, who say that they have abandoned caste or 
do not ■wish to have any caste recorded, may be entered as Arya by caste. 

No Sikh should be pressed to name the caste to which he belongs if he does 
not -wish to do so; in such cases the word “ Sikh ” ma)’^ be entered in this column. 

Women. — The caste or -tribe of an unmarried girl will be the same as that 
of her father. In respect of a married woman the entry should be as stated by 
her husband. No enquiry should be made as to the caste or tribe of a woman 
before her marriage. Her present caste or tribe shoidd be asked and the answer 
taken down mthout question. Among Hindus the caste of a woman -will be that 
of her husband. But among Mohamadans the husband may, in some cases, 
like to have one of his -wives put down as Pathani, the other as Jatti, and a third 
as a Bhochni ’ 

In order to eliminate incorrect classification an index of castes and tribes 
of the Punjab was prepared and circulated for the guidance of district census 
officers. This index contained the names of castes and tribes recognised as such, 
as well as the names of certain sub-castes and clans, so that when only the clan, 
or goira was recorded in the schedule, it could always be referred to its proper 
caste. List B contained 42 local and geographical names and functional terms, 
for example, Baghban, Beldar, Dogra, Maniar, Paharia, Purbia, Sepi and so forth, 
which are not true caste designations. List C gave a number of synonyms for the 
terms used in List A. 

While every efiort, therefore, was made to prevent wrong entries arising 
from ignorance, yet a certain amount of inaccuracy was inevitable owing to deli- 
berate misstatement. The common source of error -under this head arose from 
cases in which a group of persons claimed to belong to a higher caste than that 
CiiUms ror ^ '^hich they were habitually classified. 


«!{entloQ5 in 
cations. 


210. The chief claims for a re-classification of 


caste which occurred in 
the present census are 
noted in the margin. 

The claims were dealt 
■svith in the folio^ving 
way; — 

(1) A deputation of 
Kanets, Rathis, etc., who 
wished themselves to be 
styled Rajputs was 
received, and it was 
decided that there -would 
be no objection to their 
being included amongst 
Rajputs if the Ruling Rajput Chiefs of the places where the connnunity has a 
majority did not object. Difiereno opinions were received and accordingly 
with the permission of the Punjab Government the folio-wing head w^as 



Recogmsed Caste. 

Caste claimed. 

1 

....... 

Kanot, Rathis, Kawats and Thakars, 

Rajpnta, 

2 

Nats (represented by Raja Brahman 
Afaha Sabha, Lahore) 

Raja Brahman, 

3 

Nats (represented by the Indrapras- 
thaThaknr Maha Sabha, Bolhi). 

Eajput^or Thakur. 

4 

Alahtons . « 

Rajputs. 

5 

Bhat 

Brahman Bhat or Brahman Rai 

C 

Jongida 

Brahmans. 

7 

ifehra 

Afehra Rajput. 

8 

Tamboli . . . .i 

iCshatri3’a3. 

D 

Hindu Ramgarhios . , . ,] 

1 

Dhiman Brahmans. 


Rajput Atni AtiUEO CAstra. 

Rajput. j 

Kanot. j 

Rathi. 1 Thakur. j 

Rawttt, 


(3) Claim No. 4 was admitted, but it was too late then to issue instructions 
to district officers, and the tables still record the number of Mahtoiis. 

(‘J) After discussion -with the representatives of the Brahman Roy Sabha 
it was decided that persons recording themselves as Brahm Batt or Bjahman 
Roi will not be grouped with Bhats, Bhataras, etc., as in 1911. 

'riie instructions to enumerators Avere — 

• '■ Persons who described themselves as Bralun Batt or Brahman Roi 

should be recorded as such, they should not be confused with Bhats or Bhataras.” 

These instructions had been issued when a protest Avns received fro'm the 
Doaba Brahman Bhab on the ground that many Bhats who had no connection 
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TOfcli Brahman Bhats or Brahman Eois had taken advantage of the instructiona 
to record then^elves as such. During compilation it was found that only 3,566 
persoM m the Punjab and 21 in Delhi had recorded themselves as Brahman Bhat, 
and these were accordingly included among Bhat Hindus, 

(5) The claim oj. the Mehra Eajputs was also admitted. The deputation 
asserted that persons belonging to this commimity were to be foimd in the districts ’ 

of Ixarnal, Ambala, Rohtak and Hissar and in the Jind State, but on compilation 
it wus found that^ only 2,226 persons returned themselves as Mehra Rajputs, and 
as these were not in the locahties stated by the claimants all of them were included 
among Jhiwars in Table XIII. 

The Kambohs represented by the “ All India Kamboj Conference ” wished 
themselves to be classed as Kambojs which, they said, was the correct name and 
the following instruction was, therefore, issued : — 

Kamboh and Kamboj are different forms of the name of the same caste, 
which ever term is used by the persons themselves should be recorded.” 

After compilation it was found that 146,687 persons recorded themselves 
as Kamboh and 52,038 as Kamboj. In Table XIII therefore, Kambohs have 
been shown as “Kamboh (Kamboj)”, As indicative of the great store which 
certain commumties set on caste may be instanced the fact that the Dhiman 
Brahmans sent a deputation long after the Imperial Tables had been printed. This 
Reputation claimed that the persons shown in Imperial Tabe XIII as Hindu 
Eamgarhias, totaUing 5,156 males and 4,494 females, comprised mainly in the 
districts of Hoshiarpur, Jullunduz', Ludhiana and Gurdaspur, should be classed 
as Dliiman Brahmans. The deputation was informed that the head in Imperial 
Table XIII could not be altered'at that late stage, and no useful purpose would be 
served by discussing the merits of the claim. 

211. The classification adopted in 1891 was based on considerations of ciassinoa- 
ethnology, history, and function, and was discarded in 1901 in favour of a new 
classification by social precedence. The enquiries that were made for this purpose, disint^grattoE 
"though they elicited a considerable amoimt of interestmg information, roused tendencies, 
here and there a certain amount of resentment.’^' 

In Imperial. Table XIII of the present report the various castes are shown 
alphabetically, and where more than one religion is returned by the members of a 
caste, separate figures have been given for each. In this connection 
Mr, Middleton makes some very interesting observations, which I quote in extenso. 


He says ; — 

“ My intention w^as to confine these chapters almost entirely to statistics. 
I was gomg to pomt out that the learned treatise on caste included in past census 
reports (which are in reality quite extraneous and imnecessary as part of the 
census) has led to a tradition that the census Officer is an arbiter on caste questions. 
I decline to take up that position. I would have given no decision in caste ffis- 
putes, but would have mentioned the aspiration of such people as the Ahluwalias 
with aU sympathy. I had intended pointing out that there is a very wfide revolt 
against the classification of occupational castes ; that these castes have been largely 
"manufactured and almost entirely preserved as separate castes by the British 
Government, Our land records and official documents have added iron bands to 
the old rigidity of caste. Caste in itself was rigid amongst the higher castes, but 
malleable amongst the lower, we pigeon-holed everyone by castes and if we could 
not find a true caste for them labelled them with the name of an hereditary occu- 
pation. We deplore the caste system and its effect on social and economio 
problems, but we are largely responsible for the system which we deplore. Left 
to themsffives such castes as Sunar, Tarkhan and Lohar would rapidly disappear 
and no one would suffer. The large number of people who have refused to record 
any caste at this census is a sign of progress and the breaking of customary bonds, 
it is no reflection on the administration of the census. Personally I am very 
strongly m favour of all caste statistics being abandoned at the next census, though 
in th^ I probably go further than most Europeans. Government’s passion for 
labels and pigeon-holes has led to a crystallisation of the caste system, which, 
except amonc^st the aristocratic castes was really very fluid under indigenous rule. 

^ Therels no justice in labelling a Govermnent official whose ancestors have 
work^'d in similar capacities as a Sunar, a Tarlchan or by any other term denoting 

♦Thus ths Ahluvj'ali.'iii protested agaiaa bsiag assjoiated wtb Kalak (the tlistiUora of wino). TIio Kayaeth 

resented bains desonbod as Adhain Shad is of a mixed origin, in the Consm Report of 1911. 
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a menial occupation witli wliicli Ms family has no connection wliatover* Nor is 
there any good to be obtained from constant reiteration of the doubtful fact that 
AHuwalias are of the distilling and wine-selling castes. 

If the Government would ignore caste it would gradually be ^ replaced by 
sometMng very difierent amongst the lower castes. It is the inflexibility of the 
lower castes more than of the higher that paraWscs the Indian’s cfl’ortsat economic 
salvation, and that inflexibility is not inherent in the caste system itself.” 

Wliile there is much in Mr. Middleton’s argument, it is going too far to 
saddle Government with the responsibility for maintaining caste distinctions and 
the recognition of caste is a far too radical and inherent social phenomenon to be 
materially affected by the more or less academic classification adopted for the 
purpose of the Census reports. Here and there a printed record of a tradition or 
historical practice may retain a community in the bonds of an effete institution, 
but in the case of caste distinctions it is very doubtful whether these would be 
maintained simply on the strength of the Census statistical tables, were the progress 
of social evolution to require their abolition. It may indeed be argued, and has 
been argued that Government, so far from maintaining the caste S3'^stem, has been 
one of the chief agencies in destroying it. B}’ the introduction of Western Art, 
Sciences and ideas, many of the old village industries have become unprofitable, 
and people from aU castes have flocked together in increasing numbers in mills, 
mines and workshops, with the result that the traditional caste has been abandoned 
together with the traditional occupation. The increase of trade and commerce 
and of railway transport, which has brought into contact all grades of the com- 
munity, has tended towards the same end. Likewise Western Education has 
fostered the idea of equality, and education no longer remains the monopoly of 
the Mgher castes. On the whole, therefore, it appears to be nearer the truth that 
Government, so far from setting up and maintaining caste barriers, has, by its 
political, educational and economic activities, tended to produce a disintegration 
of the caste system. 


Hindu, Musalman and Sikh castes foe Punjab only. 


wmoi niuuuj ■ 

Musalman 
and Sikh Cas- 
tes, g 

a 

Castes, 

Total strength OOO's 
omitted. 

CJ 

o 

n ^ ^ 

^0 </> .tj 

C3 c; 

P'S " 

w ^ G) 

P 0*34 

r- 

0 

0 

CQ 

Caetcs. 

Total strength OCO'a 
omitted. 

Percentage to the 
total strength of 
ca^te. 


Hmdit Castes* 




Musalmati CasUs* 



1 

Jat 


1,055 

19-3 

12 

Tcli 

zil 

09*4 

2 

Brahman 


992 

994 

13 

Machhi 

279 

100*0 

3 

Cliamar 


974 

85-4 

14 

Path an ' . . 

267 

100*0 

4 

Chuhra 


693 

92-4 

15 

Sheikh 

257 

100*0 

5 

Arora 


695 

83-1 

1C 

Sajmd 

250 

100*0 

6 

Rajput 


521 

27*7 

17 

Paqir , . 

239 

80*3 

7 

Khatri 


393 

86*2 

18 

Mira^ii 

227 

95*8 

8 

Aggarwal 


325 

92*1 

19 

Lohar * . 

219 

67*8 

9 

Kanet 


280 

97*2 

20 

Nai 

219 

00*7 

10 

Jhiwar 


226 

60*8 

21 

Kashmiri 

170 

100*0 

11 

Ahir 


200 

98*5 

22 

Dhobi 

151 

90*4 

12 

Kumhar 


165 

28*7 

23 

Qassab 

TOO 

100*0 

13 

Bad and KoH 


]64 

99*4 

24 

Meo ' ‘ . 

114 

100*0 

14 

Tarkhan 


163 

26*5 

25 

Qureshi 

98 

100*0 

15 

Gujjar 


159 

26*3 

2G 

Jhiwar 

94 

26*3 

16 

Ghirath 


13C 

99*3 

27 

Maliar 

89 

100*0 

17 

RatM 


118 

100*0 

28 

l^Toghal 

89 

160*0 

18 

Nai 


108 

29*9 

29 

Khoja , . 

87 

100*0 

19 

Mali 


93 

98*9 

30 1 

Kamhoh , , 

SI 

40*7 

20 

Bhanalc 


87 

100*0 

31 ; 

Dogar 

74 

100*0 

21 

Lohar 


Si 

26*0 

32 ! 

Mullah 

70 

94-0 

22 

Sunar 


79 

61*7 

33 

Khokhar 

69 

100 0 

23 

Sdini 


73 

67*0 

U 

Bharai ,, 

61 

98-4 

?4 

Julaha 


69 

tr*i 

35 

Barwala ^ , . 

69 

80 4 

26 

Arya 


61 

100*0 


SiJ:h Castes, 




Afwsafman Castes* 



1 

1 

Jat 

1.823 

33*4 

1 

Jat 


2,684 

47 * 3 ’ 

2 

Chnmar , . 

163 

14*3 

2 

Rajput 


1,329 

70*7 

3 

Tarkhan 

140 

22*7 

3 

Arain 


1,089 

99*8 

4 

Arora , . 

118 

16*5 

4 

Julaha 


683 

90*1 

5 

Kamboh (Kamboj).. 

S4 

42*2 

5 

BUoch 


5311 

100*0 

6 

1 Raragarhia 

68 

87*2 

6 

Gujjar 


466| 

74*2 

7 

Unspecified 

67 

68*4 

7 

Awan 


440 

100*0 

8 

Mazhabi ,, 

64 

98*6 

8 

Mochi 


428 

1 9S*4 

9 

Khatii 

63 

13*8 

9 

Rurahar 


i 386, 

, 67*2 

i 16 

JIahtam 

C3 

67*0 

10 ! 

Mu«palli 


1 361 

100*0 


Saini 

64 

42*2 

11 

Tarkhan 

• • 

313 

60*8 

12 

Jhiwar 

t 

62 

13*9 


212. Ihe marginal 
statement shows tho 
castes of the 3 great 
communities which 
contribute 50,000 or 
more to the popula- 
tion of the Punjab' 
province. The ac- 
tual total strength is 
shovm as well as tho 
percentage of (’ 
main religion \ 
each caste. T\ 
pure castes, namely 
those in which th\ 
members of only / 
single rehgioui 
group are comprised 
are as follows ; — | 
Hindus. - 
Bathis, Dhanalff 
Arva. , .1 

Musahnans. \ 
Biloch, Awam 


Mussalli, 

MachV 

Fathan, 

Sbe'-‘ 

Sayad, 

KasI 

laH 

Qassab, 

1 


Qureshi, 

M^ 


Moghal, 

K 

Roi 

Dogar, 

Kho] 

b 


There are no 
castes. 
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.The castes wlucli include tlie fewest of other religions are tlie Masha, hi (98-5 
per cen-^ of Sikhs), Ramgarhia (87‘2 per cent of Sikhs), and Mahtam (67’0 ner 
cent of Sikhs). ' ^ 

Castes which show_ great admixture of all three religious communities are 
the Jat (19*3 per cent. Hindus, 47'3 per cent. Musalmans, 33’4 per cent Sikhs ) 

Rajput (27-7 per cent. Hindus, 70*7 per cent. Musalmans,) Kumhar (28-7 
per cent. Hindus, .67-2 per cent. Musalmans), Gujjar (25-3 per cent. Hindus, 74-2 
per cent. Jlusalmans) and Hai (29-9 per cent. Hindus, 60-7 per cent. Musalmans). 

As was to bo expected, the functional castes, such as Kumhar, Tarkhan, Guj- 
jar, Hai, Lohar and Julaha contain a great proportion of two or more of the 
main religious communities. 

Ab regards the pure Hindu castes the Dhanak belongs especially to 
Hindostan and not to the Punjab proper, and is confined to the South-East of 
the Province. It is a low caste tribe and even the Chuhra is said to look down on 
it. The Ratliis are said by Mr. Rose to be 

(1) a tribe of Jats in Rohtak who are among the old inhabitants of the 
tract, and claim to be by origin Tanwa Rajput, or 

(2) a caste of Rajputs foimd in the Kangra Hills and in Chamba. 

According to Hutchison the Ratliis : — 

“ as a hill tribe, are older than the Brahmos and Rajputs, who came from 
the plains at a latter period ; and wc may safely conclude that the oldest strata 
among them are descended, either directly or by the half-blood, from the early 
Aryan colonists of the hills. The first Aryan immigrants, as we now Imow, inter- 
married freely vdth the aboriginies, resulting in a fusion of the two races from 
wliich may have sprung the various low caste tribes now forming such an impor- 
tant part of the population. But the completeness of the fusion was not at all 
times uniform, and later waves of immigration may have remained more or less 
isolated, forming the nucleus of the community which now comprises the Thakurs 

and Rathis We may, therefore, regard the Thakurs 

and Rathis as being now a conglomerate people, representing the ultimate 
product of the welding together of many different contributions to their ranks.” 

The term Arya refers to those Hindus who have adopted certain religious 
beliefs, and, therefore, naturally, does not include any Musalmans or Sikhs. Of 
' other nearly pure Hindu tribes the Brahman (99-4 per cent), Kanet (97-2 per cent), 

Ahir (98'5 per cent.), Dagi andKoli (99’4 per cent.), Ghirath (99'3 per cent.) and 
Mali (98’9 per cent) may be mentioned. Of the purely Hmdu castes, the Rathi, 
the Kanet, the Dagi and Kob, and the Ghirath are residents of the hills, and 
were, therefore, more likely than Hindus in the plains to resist conversion to 
Islam. On the other hand, the absence of any pure Sikh castes is to be attributed 
' tdike fact that Sikhism was a religion adopted by Hindus, who would naturally 
I ‘.in their original caste. 

p 213. As pointed out in paragraph 212 uo attempt has been made at this i 
msus to group castes according to their social standing, but in Subsidiary Table °! 

^an effort has been made to classify them as far as possible according to their tradi- thei'r ’traai° 
mal occupations. The subject wiUbe dealt \vith in detail in Chapter XII, and 
will suffice to refer here to the groups in each province according to occupa- 

tional classification. The list is 
given in the margin. 

214. The variation in popula- variaiionn 
tion of the various castes since 
1881, is exhibited in Subsidiary 
Table II appended to this chap- 
ter, and these variations should 
be compared mth a figure of o'6 
per cent, increase in the total 
population of the provinces, 

Punjab and Delhi. The more 
noticeable increases are found in 
the case of the Kamboh (-fl5‘3 
per cent.), Khokhar ( -M5’4 per 


ClassIHcd* 


Punjab. 


raditional ocenpation 
r 

^tivators , « 

vera and Carders 
^ ' ‘s and Pedlars 
lu ’ workera .♦ 
StrOD^ Devotees 

in tis :: ■ 

label „ 

I'crs 

.jeXC6i and Boatsmen 



Delhi. 


cj‘o c 

° W.2 


C *0 fl 
.2 0.2 

g.S'H 

O 1, ft 

M W O 

M ft ft 

Traditional occupation 

ftS 3 
O t. ft 
« o 
ft ftft 

454 

Cultivators . . 

258 

79 

Traders and Pedlars 

247 

77 

Weavers and Carders 

112 

G4 

Priests and Devotees 

107 

i 5G 

Leather workers 

101 

54 

Astrologers , 

79 

4o; 

Cattle rearers • . 

60 

41 

Scavengers . • I . 

40 

36 

Confectioners 

26 

30 

Pish rmen and Boat- 
men. 

26 


wo^'Mahtam (-|-I5’3 per cent.), Mussalli (-fl6‘6 percent.), Qureshi (-t-40'2 
jnt.), Rathi •(-l-20‘7 per cent.), Khoja (-f38T per cent.), and Rajput 
per cent.) ; while marked decreases are sho\vn by Chuhra ( — 17’4 per 
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cent.), Dunma {“4:9‘0 per cent.), Ghirath (—19'9 per cent.), Kanet {--28'6 per 
cent.) and Sunar (— 17'9 per cent.). 

Whether these variations are significant, and if significant, to what canses 
they are to be referred, would require more examination than is possible at the 
present stage. 

EOTopoins 216. Imperial Table XVI gives the data for sex and age of the European 
and Anglo-Indian population for each district and State in the Punjab. The 
distribution of Europeans and Allied Eaces in the various districts of the Punjab 


Distnbutioa o! Europsans and AiUecl Kacea in Districts of the Punjab. sltOTTO hx 

— tlie table in 

Disteicts conteibutino pbusons. mqrxnri 

Untler 20. 

20 to 60. [ 60 to 100. 

1 

[ 101 to 600. 

i 

601 to 1,000 

1,000 to 
2,000. 

over 2,000. 3:he ^Sfoicts 

contaioing 

Hissar. 

ICarnal, 

Jhang. 

Item Grhazi 
Khan. 

Rohtak. 

Ludhiana. 

Sheikhupura 

Gujrat. 

Gurgaon. 
i Kangra, 
Gujranwala, 
Shahpnr. 
Jhelum. j 

Montgomery. 
Lyallpur. ( 

Hoshiarpnr, 

Amritsar, 

Gurdaspur. 

Attock, 

1 Slianwali. 
Muzaffar- 
garb, 1 

JuUundur ' 

1 

i 

Ambala. 

Peroze- 

pore. 

Sialkot, 

Multan. 

j 

i 

Simla. the head- 

Lahore. quarters of 

Government 
and then the 
districts con- 

Distribution of Anglo-Indians in the Districts of the Punjab. taiDlIlg tOlil- 

. ■ - - 

Bolow 5. 

0 to 20, 

21 to 50. 

61 to 100. 

j 101 to 600. 

i 601 to 
! 1,000. 

over 1 , 000 . meuts nat- 
i turaUv have 

Rohtak, 
Kangra, 
Hoshiarput. 
Ludinana. ' 
PorozeiJore. 
Attock. 
Hu/a^argarU 
Dera Gh azi 
Khan . 
Lyallput. 

Kamal. ' 

‘ lundur. 
j Shoikhupura' 
Jhelum. 
Montgomery 
Jaang, 

1 

Gurdaspur. \ 

Gujranwala, 

Gujrat, 

Shahpnr, 

Mjonwali, 

Htssar. 

Gurgaon. 

Atnnt'^ar 

Sialkot, 

Simla. 

Rawalpindi. 

Multan. 

- 


Ambala. the greatest 

Lahore. nimiber of 

Europeans. 

No other com- 
ment on the 
figures is re- 
quired. The 

total ntim- 


ber of British subjects of European and Allied races, including Armenians 
was 21,546 comprising, 15,860 males and 6,686 females. Of the total, 
number of persons 21,154, or over 98 per cent., reside in British Territory. No 
definition of the term Anglo-Indian was adopted for the preparation of the 
Census Schedule. The total number of Anglo-Indians recorded in the Census 
is 4,499 (2,397 _ niales and 2,102 females). The districts of Lahore, 
Ambala, Kawalpindi and Multan alone include more than 100 Anglo- 
Indians each. If the term Anglo-Indian is to include all those who 
have Indian and English blood in their veins from their recent ancestry 
then the _ census figures seem remarkably small, and there appears to be 
no immediate prospect of obtaining the correct number of persons who should 
be classed as Anglo-Indians in this sense. The total number of persona 
returned as of European and Anglo-Indian descent is 26,454 while the number 
-of persons returning one or other European languages as their mother tongue 
was 27,075. The agreement is as close as could be expected. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Subsidiary tables. 


I. Castes classified according to their traditional occupations. H. Variation in caste, tribe, sii 


since 1881. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Casies classified according to their traditional occupations. 



Agriculturists 

(fl) Lakdholdees 

(6) CtTLTITATORS 

1. Jat 

2. Eajput 

3. Aram 

4. Bilocli . * . . 

5. Awan 
G. Kanet 

7. Patban 

8. Kambob 

9. Ghirath 

10. Meo 

11. Siini 

12. Mali 

13. ]\lcgbal 

14. 'Rathi 

15. Mahar 
IG. Qureshi 

17. IvJioUiar 

18. Labana 

19. Tagah 

20. Lodha 

21. ThaMoir 

22. Naik 

23. Others 

(c) Cultivators and Cattle 

REARERS. 

24. Dogar 

25. Gujjar 
2G. Ahir 

27. Others 

(d) Graziers and Baeryjien 

28. Gadana 

29. Others 

(c) Fisiiersien, Boataien, eto 

30. Jhiwar 

31. Machhi 

32. Mallah 

33. Other? 

(/; Hunters and Fotoers 

34. ilahtam 

35. Others 

(<;) Extraction or SIinerals 
3G. Agan 

37. Others 

( h ) Barbers 

38. Nai 

(i) Washeeaien 

39. Dhohi 

( j ) Weavers and Carders 

40. Jiilaha 

41. Chamar 

42. Kashnuri 

43. Others 

Dyers 

44. Chlumba 

45. Others 


Carpenters 
40. Tarkhan 

47. Ramgarhia 

48. Bohar 

49. Others 


Blacksmiths 

50. Xohar 

51. Others 
Masons 
Potters 

52. Kumhar 

53. Others 
Glass and lac workers 
Gold and silversmiths . . 

54. Snnar 

Brass and coppeKmiths 
Confectioners and grain purchasers 

65. Jhiwar 
56, Machhi 
67. Others 
Oil pressers (Teli) 

58. Teh 

Distillers 

Butchers 

59, Qassab 
CO. Jhiwar 

61. Others 

Leather workers 

62. Chamar 

63. Mochi 

64. Klmtik 

65. Others 

Basket makers and ma^makers 
Scavengers 

66. Chuhra * . 

67. Massalli 

68. Dhanak 

69. Bagi and Koli , . 

70. Others 

Traders and pcdlais 

71. Kliatri 

72. Arora 

73. Bama 

74. Sheikh 

75. Others 

Carriers by pack animals 
Priests and devotees . . 

‘ 76. Brahman 

77. Sayad , . 

78. Bairagi . . 

79. Jogi 

80. Othorp 

Bards 

Astrologers 

SI. Brahman “ 

82. Others 

Writers 

Singers and dancers 

83. Slirasi 

84. Bharai 

85. OthciB 

Labourers 

Domestic Servants 

VillaTe watchmen and menials 

86. Banvala 

87. Others 

Others 

88. Faqir 


Punjab. 
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BUBSIDUHY TABLES. 


ClUrXEF. ZI. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
Variation in caste, tribe, since 1881. 


1 

Castk oe Tiube. 

J 


1 


1. 

Ahir .. 


0 

Aiain . . 

, , 

3. 

Arora . . 

, , 

4. 

Awan . . 

•• 

5* 

Bania . . 


c. 

Banrala 

. , 

7. 

Bharoi . . 

, , 

8. 

Bilocli . . 

• • 

9, 

Brahman 


10. 

Chamar 


11. 

Clihimba . . , 

, . 

12. 

Chtihra .. 

• • 

13. 

Dagi and Koli . . 


14. 

Dhanak 


15. 

Dhobi . . 


16. 

Dogar . . 

• • 

17. 

Domna . . 


18, 

Faqir . . 


19. 

Ghhath 


20. 

Gujjar . . 

• • 

21. 

Jat 


22, 

Jliiwar . . 


23. 

Jogi-Pavol *. 


24. 

Julaha . . 


25. 

Knmboh 


20. 

Knnct . , 


27. 

Kashmiri ' 


28. 

Klmtri . . ♦ . 


20. 

Khoja . . , . 


30. 

Khokhar 


31. 

Komlinr 


32. 

Labana .. 


33. 

Lohar • . 


31. 

^tachhi . . . . 


35, 

^fahtam 


3C, 

Mali .. 

. . 

57, 

?»lAliar . . 


38. 

Mnllah .. 


30. 

Mco 


40. 

Mirr.ri . . . . 

• * 

41. 

^lochi . • 


42, 

Morlial . . 


43. 



It. 

Zai . , 

. . 

45. 

Pat ban 


40. 

Qa»-«ab ,, 


47. 

QuTt^hi 



Bathi 

• , 

40 

Bajprt .. 


l/K 



51. 

»• 


52. 



53 , 

Bc;a4,r *, .. 



3 irUjyi 


: :5. 





PC^JAB. DELBI. 


Persons (000’« omlUtd), 


Punjab and Delhi, 


Percentage 0 / variation increase 
(+), decrease (— ). 


1911— 1901— 1891— 1881- 


4-0*3 
4-3*5 
4-5’9 
' - 0*1 


1*91 , 4'20*0 
-{-1C-7| 


maxia 


1*5 4-10*2 


+20*71 +151*2 


5*0 4 - 10*1 


Percentage of 
not variation 
1881—1021. 


























CHAPTER XII. 


Occupation and Industries. 


SECTION I.— GENERAL SURVEY OF OCCUPATIONS. 


216. Rofercnoo to statistira. 217, System of onumoration and nature of information. 218. SoLomo of 
ciossiuojition* 219. Qenoral distribution of occupations in tbo provinces. 220 * Punjab industries. 221, Delhi 
indostrics. 222, Dconoxnic cross-oloavago of ocoupations; 223. Tho promici^ position of ngriculturo. 
224. Industries other than agrioultuPo. 225. Transport. 220. Trade. 227. Public administration and liberal 
arts. 22S. MisooIIancous occupations. 


SECrriOITn.— LOCAL distribution OP OCCUPATIONS. 


220. Introductory. 230 * Local distribution of agriculture. 231. Local distribution of industries. 
232. Local distribution of trade. 233. Local distribution of priests and ministers. 23-1. Local distribution of 
beggars, vagrants, witches and wizards. 235, Distribution bj’- natural divisions. 


SECTION in.--COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS CENSUSES. 


236. Difficulties of comparison. 237. Change in the number and distribution of nione 3 "-Icndorfi. 
238. Summary of changes since 1911. ‘ 


SECTION IV.— OCCUPATIONS BY CASTE AND PEMALE OCCUPATIONS. 
239. Principal occupation of each caste, 240. Ocoupations of women. 

SECTION V.— THE INDUSTRUL CENSUS. 


241. Nature of the statistics. 242.^ Number of industrial establishments and employees. 243. Local 
distribution of industries. 244. Variation in establishments employing 20 or more persons in 1911 and 1921. 
215. Caste of owners, managers, and workers in Industrial establishments, 240. Power-plant in industrial cstah- 
liahments. 247. Handlooms. 


SECTION Vr.— CONDITIONS OP LABOUR AND COTTAGE INDUSXRIES- 


248. Introductory. 249. Economic conditions of labour. 250. Overcrowding of labourers in towns 
and other industrial centres. 251. Cottage industries. 252. Speculative. 


Section I. — General survey of occupations. 


216. Tlie statistics of occupation and industries mil be found in Imperial 
Tables to XXII. Table XVII is a general table, showing the number of 

persons following each group of occupation, according to the scheme of classifica- 
tion prescribed by the Census Commissioner, for each district and State, and for 
the four cities of Lahore, Amritsar, Multan and Delhi. Table XVIII shows the 
subsidiary occupation of persons whose principal occupation is agriculture. This 
table is sub-divided into tliree parts for (1) rent receivers, (2) rent payers, and 
(3) farm servants and field labourers. 

Table XIX gives the number of persons pursuing certain selected subsi- 
diary occupations com])ined with certain principal occupations. 

Table XX shows the distribution of occupations by religion for each pro- 
vince as a whole, and for the cities of each province. 

Table XXT furnishes particulars of occupations of selected castes and races 
in areas where they are especially numerous or otherwise important. The occu- 
pations are arranged under 13 main heads which correspond to the sub-classes of 

the scheme of classification. j • i • v . 

Table XXTT which embodies the results of the industrial census is divided 


PaxA shows for the province as a whole the number of persons employed 
in each land of industry, distinguishing between industrial establislnne^sin which 
mechanical power is used, and those in which it is not, and classifying them 
according to the number of persons employed. 


Rofcrenco 
0 StnilstlcSi 
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Part II gives the districthgures without the classification of establishments 
according to power and number of persons employed given in Part I. 

Part III gives the classification of industrial establishments according to 

the class of owners and managers. , -n i j 

Parts IV and V deal with the caste, race, and, birth-place of slalled and 
unsldlled worlonen respectively in selected industries. 

Part VI furnishes details of the power emjiloyed in factories. 

Part VII gives the number of looms in use in textile establishments. 

The salient features of the statistics are exhibited in the- following two 
sets of Subsidiary Tables appended to tliis chapter: — 

Occupational Subsidiary Tables. 

I. General distribution by occupation (Punjab and Delhi). 

II. Distribution b}' occupation in Natural Divisions. 

III. Distribution of agricultural, industrial, commercial and professional population 

in Natural Divisions, Districts and States. 

IV. Occupations combined rvith agriculture (where agriculture is the subsidiary occu- 

pation). 

V. Occupation combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the principal occupa- 
|tion). 

VI. Occupation of females by sub-classes and selected orders and groups (Punjab 
and Dellii). 

VII. Selected occupations 1921, 1911 and 1901. 

VIII. Occupations of selected castes (Punjab and Delhi). 

IX. Number of persons employed on the 18th March 1921 on Eailways and in tlic 
Irrigation Department, in the Punjab and Delhi. 

IX-A. Niunber of persons employed in the Post Office and Telegraph Department on 
the I8th March 1921 in the Pimjab and Delhi. 

Industrial Subsidiary Tables. 

I. Distribution of industries and persons employed. 

II. Particulars of establishments employing 20 or more persons in 1911 and 1921. 

III. Organisation of establisliments. 

IV. Place of origin of sldlled emploj^ees. 

V. Place of origin of unsldlled employees. 

VI. Distribution of certain races in certain industrial establislnnente. 

VII. Proportional distribution of adult women and of children of each sex in different 

industries. 

VIII. Distribution of power. 

Actual entries of occupation returned are given according to groups and in 
alphabetical order in Appendix B to Part TV of the Census Peport. 

System o£ 217. The system of enumeration was the same as in 1911. Of the 16 

onumoratioD„„i 4 . 1 , 1. ^,1 r__ ,r 

and nati 


OCOITTATION Oa MEANS OF ST7B- I 
SISTEKOE OF ACTOAL WOaKEE^. \ 

VoT dependants 

Principal. 

Subsidiary. 

' the occupation of 
the workers by 
wliom supported. 

9 

10 

11 



1 


as given in tiie margin. In column 
9 was to be entered the princiioal 
occupation or means of livelihood 
of all persons who actually did work 
or carried on business whether per- 
sonally or by means of servants, or 

who lived on the income of private 

property or on their pensions, etc. Column 10 was reserved for any occupation 
which the actual'worker, shoum in column 9, might pursue in addition" to his princi- 
pal occupation, or for any supplementary means of .livelihood which he might 
possess. Itw.as specially laid down that column 10 was to be left blank in the 
case of dependants, or those persons rvho had no additional occupation. In the 
case of women, children and old or infirm persons who did not do work or carry 
on business, either personally or by means of servants, the principal occupation 
of the head of the family or other person who supported thefii was to be shown in 
column ll._ These general instructions were supplemented as in 1911 by special 
directions issued regarding the filling in of each column. The directions put 
briefly were : — 

“ (1) Column 9. — Only those women and children should be shown 
as workers who help to augment the family income. To illus- 
trate this rule it was stated that a woman who looked after 
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.her house and cooked the food was not a worker but a depen- 
dant, whereas a woman, who collected and sold ’ firewood 
or cowdmig was tbereby adding to the family income and 
should be shown as a worker. Similarly, a woman who regularly- 
assisted her husband in his work {e.g., -the uufe of a potter who 
fetches the clay from which he makes his pots) was an actual 
worker, but not one who merely rendered a little occasional 
help. 

(2) Vague words like “ Labour ” or “ Service”' or shopkeeping should 
be avoided. In the case of service, distinction shoiud not only 
be made between the different kinds of ser\dce, but the exact 
occupation followed should be recorded. In the case of clerks, 
the occupation of their employers must be shown. Persons 
li-ving on agriculture must be distinguished as rent receivers 
(jnalik) and rent-payers (mazanali),' . 

Column 10. — Where a man has two occupations -the principal one is 
that on which he relies mainly for his support and from wliich 
he gets the major part of his inconie. Subsidiary occupation 
should be entered if followed at any time of the year (whether 
followed throughout the year or during a part of it).” 


In spite of the clear instructions issued, and of the trouble taken by district 
officers to train the enumerators, the entries returned in the schedules are not 
free from doubt. In numerous cases, particularly in the Midtan district, generic 
terms like “ Labour ” and “ Service ” were used, and such entries for want of exact 
.specification were classified as belonging to the general group. It is for tliis 
reason that the number returned under the head “ Insufficiently described occu- 
pation ” is excessive. 


The compilation of Table XVII showing occupations of population was 
very difficult, and every precaution was 'Jaken to make it as accurate as possi- 
ble. An alphabetical index of occupation ivas prepared in Urdu on the basis of 
the index supplied by the Census Commissioner. The task of marldng the occu- 
pation entered in the sorters’ tickets of Table XVII -ndth the group number was 
entrusted to one Inspector, who was jilaced in cLarge of a batch of selected com- 
pilers trained pre-viously for this purpose. The work of the Inspectors was super- 
vised by the Personal Assistant who was in general c-harge of the compilation office. 

"When this branch of the work was finished, the group totals were transferred 
to the compilation sheets. 


218. 


The table in the margin shows the number of classes, sub-classes, 

orders and groups into wliich occupa- 
tions were separated at the last four 
censuses. The only alterations in 
the classes since 1911 is that arising 
from the inclusion of sub-class 9 
(persons living on their income) in 
class D instead of class C. This 



t 1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

Classes 

Sub-classes . . * * 

Orders . . * * 

Groups 

7 

'*24 

478 

7 

'*24 

j 620 

« t 

it 

i^tj 

4 

12 

66 

191 


aU/CliiulUJU wciiO — jr — — 

the figures in that table in columns 1,013 to 1,01 
figures in the corresponding columns 1,203 to 1,208 


Scheme ot 
Classic caf ton. 


1,018 must be diminished by the 
figures in the corresponomg col umn s no x,208 of sub-class 9 : the correspond- 
ing columns for the totals in class D must be increased by the same figures. 


The only change in the orders is the addition of order 56 “ other unclassi- 
fied non-productive industries ‘When we come doum to the groups however 
there is a considerable increase in their number as well as a shuffling of occupations 
l)etween the groups. It is clear, therefore, that while comparison between the 
numbers of persons engaged in the various classes, sub-classes, and orders of 
occupations for the years 1911 and 1921 is feasible, it is very difficult indeed to 
make a comparison of the occupations m the different groups. So far as progres- 
Va nbanses are concerned we are not in a position to make a comparison with 

fiTcoudilons obtaining prior to IMl. ' . 
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Geneial flls- 


iQlho pro- 
rtncBi. 


219. The statement noted below exhibits the actual and proportional 
uijji/iibution of population of the provinces by occupational classes and sub-classes, 
the supported population including both actual worlcers and dependants. 


Class akd stjb-olass. 

Punjab. 

Delhi, 

Population 

’supported). 

No. per ' 
1,000 of 
tlxe popular 
tion. 

Population 

(supported). 

No. per 
1,000 of 
tbc popula- 
tion. 

A.—'PRODDO'nOK OF HAW MATEEIALS • . 

15,213,002 

606 

143,060 

293 

I, — Ejcploitation of animals and vegetation • * 

16,191,205 

606 

142,310 

291 

II. — Exploitation of minerals , * . * 

22,297 

1 

740 

2 

3 — ^PREPABATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES 

7,014,618 

281 

266,314 

626 

IIL^ — Industry 

4,834,248 

193 

160,766 

309 

IV,— Transport ^ •• 

487,660 

19 

29,926 

01 

V.— Trade 

1,722,710 

69 

76,622 

165 

0, — Public Administbation and Libebal Abts , • 

968,411 

38 

36,141 

72 

VI. — Public force 

263,209 

11 

9,660 

20 

Vn.^ — Public Administration . ♦ 

158,828 

i 6 

8,742 

18 

VIII. — Professions and Liberal Arts . . . « 

636,314 

21 

16,839 

34 

D. — Miscellaneous 

1,884,620 

75 

63,683 

no 

IX. — Persons living on tbeir income 

63,915 

3 

4,37C 

9 

X, — Domestic gervico . . 

639,103 

25 

23,088 

48 

XI. — Insufficiently described occupations . ♦ 

572,934 

23 

19,980 

41 

XII. — Unproductive . * . . 

008,677 

' 24 

6,630 

12 


The above distribution is exhibited graphically in Diagram 63 below 
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Panjai) in- 220. From the statement and illustrative diagi’am the premier position 
dnstries. which agriculture holds among the industries of the province is clearly emphasised, 
00-5 per cent, of the population depending on agriculture for their means of 
subsistence. ^ Out of a total of 15,213,502 persons supported by the production 
of raw materials no less than 16,191,205 persons are supported by the exploitation 
of animals and vegetation ; of the persons engaged in the exploitation of animals 
and vegetation 99 ‘9 per cent, depend on pasture and agriculture for their liveli- 
hood, and 0*1 per cent on fishing and hunting. The total number of workers 
and dependants supported by ordinary cultivation (as distinct from the growing 
of special products and market gardening, forestry and raising of farmstock) is 
14,775,303. Over 12^ millions, or almost exactly half of the' population,' are 
ordinary cultivators ; just over 1 million, or 4 per cent., live on the incomne from 
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•tlie rent of agiicultural land; 2 per cent, of tlie population or 506 000 are 
eervaats and tlieir dependants, and 628,000 (2i ^er centVbelnna to rtf ^ 
field-labom-ers and their dependants. Only S9‘5 per cent, of the population demnd 
•on employment other than agriculture for their means of livelihood ; of these 19 
per cent, are engaged m industries of different kinds (5 per cent, in industries of 
^ess, 4 per cent, in textile industries and the remainder in other industries). 

Ihe nmnber re^stered under the head Transport is 487,660 (2 per cent, of the 
population). Of the total population supported by transport as a means of occu- 
•pawon 408,333 persons (84 per cent.) are employed in transport by road and rad • 
trade supports nearly 7 per cent, of the population ; public administration and 
liberal arts 3’8 per cent. The miscellaneous class accounts for 7’5 per cent, of the 
population. Professional beggars alone number 585,186 or nearly four times as 
many as public servants, civil employees and their dependants), and it actually 
-exceeds the total number of persons (536,314) supported by all the professions and 
liberal arts put together. 

221 . The population of the Delhi Province recorded for the 1921 census Deihttotins- 
was 488,188, of whom no less than 304,420 live mthin the limits of the municipal- 
ity, the Imperial Area,_ old and new cantonments and civil lines, thus less than 
38 per cent, of the Delhi Province lives in rural areas, and it is not therefore surpri- 
sing to find that only 29 per cent, are dependent on cultivation. Industries support 
•■31 per cent, of the population, trade 15'5 per cent., and miscellaneous occupations 



in the Punjab. Whether tliis disproportion in the number of beggars in the 
Punjab as compared with the Delhi Province is due to the absence of charitable 
sentiments in the latter place, I am unable to say. 

222. National prosperity is generally measured by the value and variety Economio 
of a country’s material possessions, its food, and houses ; by the mechanical Cross-cioav- 
power at its* disposal, its instruments of precision in use for scientific research and ^panoia!'"^* 
for the practical arts of navigation, medicine, surgery, and warfare : by its objects 
of luxury and virtue, its books, its paintings, its music, its ornaments, and by its 
-games. 

Now the material resources of no country, even of such- vast extent as the 
United States of America, provide all the requisites of modern civilisation in its 
liighest form, and some of them have to be brought from abroad. As 
imports have to be paid for by exports, it is clear that unless a country has the 
most exceptional variety of natural resources it cannot be prosperous without 
■exports. It is conceivable for example that America endowed as she is ndth coal, 
iron, cotton, wood, and water-power, would be fairly prosperous without exporting 
-anything ; but the Pimjab, for half a century at least, is hardly lilcely to produce 
•a tithe of the various articles which modem civilisation demands, and mthout 
exports would have to forego most of the benefits which modem civilisation 
confers on the nation wliich can buy outside the confines of its own borders. 

Thus from the stand-point of natural welfare the various occupations may 
be grouped into (1) occupations concerned wholly or partially with exports,^ (2) 
occupations concerned solely in the production of articles of local consumption. 

It would be foolish to assert that one group is more important than the other; 
both groups contribute to the natural well-beiug ; but it is the occupations that 
lead to export that are the safer gauge of that surplus production of wealth which 
•every nation must secure if she is to be prosperous. , t i • 1 

Tins conception leads to the economic cross-cleavage by virtue of which 
all occupations may be regarded as productive of an exporta,ble surplus or not. 

It may be objeGted that theoretically there is no econo^c distmction between 
the iSom of a man who grows 5 acres of wheat of which one acre is e^ortable 
tne ianom 01 c vy,au who stows tobacco for Ins own consumption, both add 

StrCf oaly tie former ad* tofts net wealti 

to tne -.-I Ag it is the accimiulation of capital wluch 

that is to its transferab c p . ; proceed, the distinction appears to 

enables great , , +„ doctrines of the Physiocratic School, 

be valid, m spite of its resembl gi the value of all tlie articles exported 

Now taking figi^es ^ only 3 groups of articles 

from the Pimjab was about 40 ij^iug grains and pulses (23 ciores) 

•supplied exports of over 1 crore of 2;bree agricultural 

roiiseeds (1-1 crores) and raw cotton 14^ croresj. 
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products (food-grains, cotton and oilseeds) together provide about 75 per cent.. 
of the total value of the provincial exports. Of the remaining 10 crores of rupees 
worth of annual exports, raw materials form the larger proportion. The only- 
important articles manufactured in the Punjab which are exported are chemicals 
' (11 lacs), leather (11 lacs), iron and steel (48 lacs) and sugar (82 lacs). ^ Thus the 

pro-^dnee has moved but a very little way towards the preparation of its natui'al 
products for immediate hiiman use, and -n'e are justified, therefore, in saying that 
the exportable surplus, and, in consequence, the ■^^nalth of the province is depen- 
dent almost wholly on agriculture, and that without the production of that excess 
quantity of raw material the annual increase in the wealth of the province crores 
would be diminshed by nearly 35 crores of rupees. If, therefore, the Punjab is to 
forego the value of its expoifed agricultural produce, while maintaining its annual 
income, there would have to be a gigantic development of industrial enterprise 
so as to balance the loss of 30 crores or more which is annually exported from -the 
province as raw material. Such a development seems to be out of the question 
during the next decade. 

ThePre- 223. It has already been noted that agriculture supports over 60 per 

“i“F®^‘jj®®cent. of the population of the Punjab. Of the total number (15,191,205) supported 
o agr 0 agiiculture 35 per cent, are actual workers, male and female, and a large pro- 

portion of these are peasant proprietors. But the Punjab is by no means wholly 
a country of peasant proprietors, and according to Mr. Calvert, there is an increasing 
tendency for it to become a country of petty landlords living on rent. This ten- 
dency is very marked in the figures of the last decade, as the niunber of persons 
living on income from rent of agricultural lands has increased from 626,000 in 1911 
to 1,008,000 in 1921. On the other hand the numbers of farm servants and field 
labourers has actually decreased from 1,192,000 in 1911 to 1,134,000 in 1921.. 
Mr. Calvert writes: — 

“ I am inclined to think that the increase in rent-receivers is to a con- 
siderable extent covered by persons who are able to represent 
themselves as li-ving on rent o-aong to the rise in prosperit]’-. 
Eawalpindi and Jhelum have amassed large sums during the 
War ; Lyallpur, Shahpur and Gujrat have amassed wealth by 
the rise in price of agricultiual produce. The deebne in 
labom’ers and the increase in the number of tenants indicate 
a tendency to rent the land rather than cultivate through 
hired labour.” 


Ml’. Calvert estimates the number of owners of holdings of over 48 acres 
to be about 200,000. If we take the number of persons per family as 4’5, that 
is to say, equal to the number of persons per occupied house in the Punjab, the 
number of persons supported by the rent of agricultural lands null be about 
900,000, which agrees very closely -with the 886,000 shovm for total workers and 
dependants by the census figures. 

indostries 224. MTien the importance of agriculture to the wealth of the province 

agSiture.^^^ been appreciated, the fact that other industries exist in the Punjab may be 
’noted. Some of these are actually important, but the majority of them can 
only be regarded at present as in their infancy, and are therefore only of potential 
value to the pro-rince. Of the 28’1 per cent, of persons engaged in the prepara- 
tion and supply of material substances just over two-thirds are engaged in industries 
the proportion of workers and dependants among the different industries being,, 
as noted in the margin. Thus the most important industries at the moment are 


Proportion of persons in different industries in tho 
Punjab. 


Textiles . , 21*0 per cent. 

Hides, skin*?, and bard material from tbe 
* animal kingdom . . 1*4 ,, 

Wood .. ., J0*5 „ 

Metal ..4*9 „ 

Ceramics ,, .. 7*6 „ 

Chomical products . . . . 3‘2 „ 

Pood industries .. «. 4*4 ,, 

Industries of dress and tbo toilet 2G*4 „ 

PumitUTo industries .. 0*5 „ 

Pnild ng industr cs . • . . 3*3 „ 

otber m^scellancouB and undefined 
icduBlries 17*0 


those that come under the head “indust- 
ries of dress and the toilet,” textiles, 
wood, ceramics and metal industries. 
Of those engaged in industries of dress 
and the toilet, .shoe, boot and sandal 
makers pro^dde no less than 51-2 per 
cent., while barbers, hairdressers and 
wig makers provide 26-1 per cent., and 
tailors, milliners, dress makers, darners 
and embroiderers of linen 12’2 per cent. 
Washing, cleaning and dyine nro-vidpa 
for 14-6 per cent.** of peSo^f 3cr: 
this head. 
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^ Tlie cMef textile industry is that of cotton-ginning, spinning, sizing and 
iveavmg which provides for no less than 93 per cent, of persons engaged in the 
nianufactiu’e of textiles. The only other textile industry of present importance 
IS that of the manufacture of rope, twine and string ; but the industries of fibre 
preparation, ^ wool-carding and spinning, silk- weaving and spuming, ‘ and 
the preparation of lace, crepe, and embroideries are all probably capable of a 
large amount of development,' and are potential!)'' important. 

Of those engaged in wood industries, carpenters, turners and joiners pro- 
vide SO'l per cent., while basket-makers and thatchers and workers in bamboo 
and reeds support 17’4 per cent, of persons. 

Of those engaged in ceramics the vast majority are pro'^dded by the potters 
and earl, hen-pipe and bowl-makers (79'4 per cent.) and brick and tile makers 
(19'4 per cent.), wliile there are 0‘9 per cent, of persons engaged in the manufacture 
of glass bangles, glass beads, and necklaces and glass earstuds. The glass industry 
generally, which had a splendid opportxmity dining the war and the absence of 
Austrian competition, has failed to make much, if an)^, progress. 

Of the workers in metal the vast majority are employed in the manufactiueof 
implements and tools of iron (88'4per cent.), while next come the workers in brass, 
copper and bell-metal (lO’l per cent.). Workers in other metals except precious 
metals (tin, zinc, lead, quicksilvei", etc.) provide only 0'5 per cent, of aU workers 
in metal. The number of goldsmiths and silversmiths has not beefi recorded 
independently and they appear under order 18, group 98, as “ workers in precious 
stones and metals, enamellers, imitation jewellery makers, gilders, etc.” As 
this group comprises no less than 175,696 persons, it seems likely that goldsmiths 
and silversmiths and their dependants exceed 100,000 in number. 

The production of chemicals may be referred to as a potentially important 
and growing industry for which there may be a great futme in the Sub-Himalayan 
region when the supply of electric power from the Himalayan foothills has become 
an accomplished fact, at anything like the cheap rate (150 rupees per Idlowatt 
year) estimated by the experts. Li particular the production of nitrates from 
atmospheric nitrogen may become a source of great wealth to the province. At 
the present moment the vast majority (94‘4 per cent.) of persons engaged in clie- 
mical industries depend on the manufacture and refining of vegetable oils. The 
manufacture of soap, candles, lac, cutch, perfumes, and miscellaneous drugs account 
for 2’1 per cent., the manufacture of matches and explosive materials for 1’7 per 
cent., and the manufacture of aerated and mineral waters and ice 1'3 per cent, of 
the persons sipiported by the manufacture of chemical products. 

225. The total number of workers and dependants under the head transport 
is 487,660, and these form 6'9 per cent, of those engaged in the preparation and 
supply of material substances. 

Of those engaged in occupations imder the sub-class ' transport, workers 
and their dependants engaged in transport by road account for just over one-half, 
while railway employees account for hne-tlurd, the remaining oiie-sixth being 
'made up of workers and their dependants engaged in transpoit by air (O’l per 
cent.), transport by water (11‘8 per cent.), and workers and their dependants in 
the post office, telegraph and telephone services (4-4 per cent.). Of those engaged 
in providinf^ transport by road the major portion are oivners and drivers of camels, 
mifies asses and bullocks, who form 64-3 per cent, of all transport ’Avorkers. The 
Owners managers and employees of country-carts and other veliicles accoimt 
for 13'0 per cent, of transport workers. 

226. The sub-class trade includes 22-4 per cent, of the workers and their 

dependaWs engaged in the preparation and'suiiply of material substances, and 
occupations under this Sub-class are divided into 17 orders and 34 groups. The 
largest order is that of “ other trades in food-stufis” which covers the large number 
of retail shopkeepers of oil, salt, fruit and vegetable sellers,'grain, pulse, and tobacco 
seUers -and dealers in sheep, goats and pigs, hay, grass and^fodder. In the present 
census the ordinary has been included under the order ‘'other trades 

in food-stuffs, ” whereas in 1 91 1 he did not appear under thi s head, so that the num- 
ber of workers aud dependants of the petty shopkeeper 1)^)6 appearsto have increased 
from 5 248 in 1911 to 675,477 in 1921. Actually we must look to group 135 of 
riiie 1911 census to find the data for the munbers of petty food-sellers under the 
bead “ shopkeepers otherwise unspecified”. As these were found to munber 676,946 

1911 the < un-tel-seller would not appear to be thriving. But the two census 
figures are not strictly comparable. 


Transport 


Trader 



m 
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After the petty shopkeeper the most important trader is witliont doubt 
the money-lender. The term bania which is the ordinary equivalent for moiiey- 
lender covers a mucli wider range of occupations tlmn mere money-lending. 
According to the classification adopted at the present census, liank-managers, 
money-lenders, exchange and insurance agents, money-changers and brokers and 
their employees form a single group comprising 9'3 per cent, of those engaged in 
trade, while group 122 iiwdudes brokers, commission agents, commercial travellers, 
wareliouse owners and their employees accounting for TS per cent, jicrsons engaged 
in trade. The variation in the numbers of money-lenders is examined in paragraph 
237 below. .4.fter money-lending, trade in textiles occupies the most important 
position finding support for 7-6 per cent, of those engaged in trade. In addition, 
trade in sldns, leather and furs supports 1-5 per cent, of those engaged in trade, 
■and trade in wood 1-2 per cent. Trade in chemical products includes the prepara- 
tion and sale of drugs, dyes, paints, petroleum, explosives, etc. 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles fimfishes support, for 1-4 per cent, of 
those engaged in trade, while dealers and hirers in mechanical lianspoid. motom, 
cycles, carriages, carts, boats, elephants, camels, horses, cattle, asses and mules, 
form 3-8 per cent, of all traders. Less than 1 per cent, of all traders are engaged in 
trade in metals, pottery, bricks and tiles, trade in building materials occupies O'l 
per cent, and dealers in fuel form 0‘4 per cent. Traders of other sorts foim 1, To 
per cent, of the trauspoit workers, and these arc mainly general shopkeepers 
and shopkeepers otherwise unspecified. 

Public ad- 227. These occupations provide foj’ the support of only 4T per cent, of 
;^a“’®'^Hbejaithe population, divided among the army and]iolicc (25-8 per cent.), public adininis- 
arts- tration (15'5 per cent.), professions and liberal arts (o2'3 per cent.) and persona 
living on their income (6‘3 per cent.), Thus only just over 1 per cent, of thcpopula- 
tion is engaged on the protection of the province from cxtcninl aggression and in 
the maintenance of internal laNv and order. These numbers can certainly not be 
said to be excessive. The total Imperial Army at the last census is given t.o be 
74,614, which is only 0’3G per cent, of the population of British Territory, while 
the army of Indian States includes 9,.515 males which is only 0'22 ]iei' cent, of tlieir 
population. The total police force of the province, including Aullage walchmen, 
is 27.357 for British Territory and 5,697 for the Punjab Statc-s, wliieb i.s only 0T3 
])er cent, of the popnlatioir both for British Territory and the Pimjnb Stales. 
Including village watchmen the actual numbers in the police were 33,054 which is 
less than 1 policeman for every 4 square miles of British Territory. Tn view of 
this and the preceding figures it can hardly he argued that the Punjab is over- 
policed. 

The professions and liberal arts support 536,314 persons, or just over 2 iicr 
cent, of the total population. 

Of those supported h}’ the professions and liberal arts, religion accounts 
for 16-8 per cent., law 3-4 per cent., medicine 8-6 per cent., instruction 10’3 per 
cent., and letters and arts and sciences 10-7 per cent. The strong appeal which 
religious sentiment has for the most of people in the Punjab is well emphasised 
by these figures ; indeed for the most part the people seem to prefer vicarious to 
personal religiovis exercises and observances, dliis conclusion must not be inter- 
preted as implying an absence of deep religions feeling ; on the contrary there are 
undoubtedly many devout and orthodox Hindus, Musalmaus, Sikhs and' Christians 
to whom religion means something more than mere adherence to dogma: but it 
is unquestionably true that religion is not merely symbolised by tlie idol, the 
, prayer or the priest but is tbe religion itself in tbe eyes of the vast majority. 

The number of lawyers of aU kinds including Kazis, law agents, and 'jilukh- 
tiars is 2,477 actual -workers or just under 1 for every 10,000 inhabitants of the 
Punjab. Tins does not seem an unduly large numlier and it is to his prominence 
in the educated and political life of the community rather than to Ins numerical 
strength that the lawyer owes his apparent ubiquity. 

Medicine accounts for 8‘6 per cent, of the persons supported by public 
-administration and liberal arts. This includes medical practitioners of all kinds, 
dentists, occulists, and veterinary surgeons, midwdves, vaccinators, comnoimdei's 
nurses, masseurs, etc. ’ 

. ,, Instruction accosts for tbe support of 1 0-3 per cent, of the persons engaged 

in the professions and liberal arts, school teachers forming a greater proportion 

vJ- uiJLvJJbvi 
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cent, aie conjiuors, acrobats, fortune-toilers, and tlie like. The actual nunibei^of 
well-educated persons engaged in tbe piu^uit of letters and aits and sciences is 
smaU, and IS ^eluded in the groups 170 (arcliitects, surveyors, engineers, and their 
euiployees) and 177 (authors, editors, journalists, artists, photogi-aphers, sculptors, 
astronomers, meteorologists, botamsts, astrologers, etc.). These two groups to- 
gether supply 4,350 male and 108 female workers. There are scarcely 20 research 
woricers in the Punjab, so great is the neglect of the advancement of knowledse 
m the province. ° 


228. The miscellaneous occupations of the province suffice for the support 
^ - pretty etpially divided between domestic service, 

insufficiently described occupations, and unproductive occupations. Domestic 
service need not be enlarged on, but among the insufficiently described occupations 
there are a certain number of persons Avho should be shown under the sub-class of 
trade or industry. The vast majority of this sub-class is provided by ‘ labomers 
and workmen otherwise unspecified ’ (gionp 187). 

Of the unprodiictive occupations, inmates of jails, asylums and hospitahs 
form 2'6 per cent., while beggars, i^agrants and prostitutes account for the 
remaining 97'4 per cent. 

If w'e add to the unproductive persons (2-4 per cent, of the population) the 
numbers of persons living on their incomes we find tliat only 2’7 per cent, of the 
population are not contributing to the national income or are not dependants of 
those who do contribute. On the whole, therefore, the Punjab may be regarded 
as a nation of workers. 


Miscellane- 
ous oconpa- 
ttons. 


Section ll•~Loca^ Distribution of occupations. 

229. In this section it is proposed to examine the local distributiou of a introductory 
few of the more important occupations of the Punjab, namely, of agriculture, 
industry as represented by a few specified groups of occupations, trade, the dis- 
tribution of the money-lending class, of priests and ministers, and finally of the 
improductive group of beggars, vagrants, wolches and wizards. Diagrams based 

on the percentage of persons supported by each of these industries Avere prepared 
from the tahsU figures of occupations, and the isopleths Avere drawn. Unfortunate- 
ly the exigencies of time and economy preA'cnt their reproduction, and a A’^erbal 
description must suffice. 

230. As is Avell-lmoAAm agriculture is a universally prcA^alent occupation, lowi «is- 
and only in one tahsil in the Pimjab, that of Lahore, is less than one-third of the 
population supported by agriculture. BetAveeu Lahore 25 per cent, and Kulu 

93 per cent, there is, howeAmr, a considerable diversity in the percentage of persons 
supported by agriculture. The regions in aa’-IucIi the percentage is below average 
are those Avbicb are favourable to industry and trade; the tahsils in Avhicli reside 
ijhe greatest percentage of persons supported by agriculture are in those zones where 
no alternative occupation is possible, namely, in the Sub-Himalayan region and 
in the tracts Ijing outside the area of perennial carral irrigation. If in fact we 
•exclude the Sub-Himalajmu Ai-ea the appamirtly anomalous coirclusiou rs reached 
that the area AAdiich is most favourable to agriculture has the smallest proportion 
of persons engaged in this pursuit, Avhile the unwatered deserts of the South-Jiast 
Punjab, Dera Ghazi IChan and the Thall support a very high percentage of persons 

by 5 g simple. Agriculture is the primitive industry of the 

Puiiiab, and in those areas in Avhich agticultiue floiui^ed iii the past tinde sprang 
up, roads were built, and there resulted that surplus of AA^ealth A\^ffic i las ^ 
formed the loadstone of ability and enterprise. Wliere 

industries have most readily flourished too Put m other words rnaysay 
that surplus wealth is essential for rndustna development, 
most readily obtain a surplus of wealth by foflownng the path winch its natura 
xesources mikes easiest. In future years, as in the past, the 

.industries is likely to depend on the pixispeiity of the basic occupation of agriculti . 
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Local dIS’ 
(libution 0 
industries. 


Local dlstri- 
LatloD of 
trade, 

) 


A very notaWe area in wMcli there is a iiigli ijercentagc ol agricultiu-al 
occupation, in spite of tlie fact, that it is well served by perennial irrigation is the 
Lower Bari Doab Colony, the explanation being of course that tlus colony is of 
recent development, and though many mandis and cotton-ginning factories have 
been set up, agriculture still supports more than 60 per cent, of the 
population. It wotdd not be surprising if 10 years lienco the numlior of persons 
supported by agriculture in the Lower Bari Doab Colony is less than 60 per cent., 
and approaching the 55 per cent wliich obtains in the Lyallpur and Cliiniot tahsils 
of the Lower Chenab Colony. 

The same tendency is bound to be perceptible in the li’erozepore district 
and the BahaAvalpnr State Avherc the extension of irrigation from the Sutlej 
Valley Project Avili be an accomplished fact in the near future. The 68 per cent, 
and 69 per cent, of persons engaged in agricnlivue in the Pazilka and Mnktsar 
tahsils, respectiA^ely, cannot fail to be very much reduced before long by the in- 
fluence of perennial irrigation. To .sum up, therefore, we may say that canal 
irrigation draAvs people away from agricultiu’e toward trade and industry. Para- 
doxical as it may seem the*Pimjab Canals are the chief industrialising agents of 
the province. 

231. The groups named in the margin liaA'e been selected as representatiA^c 
of the industries of the Punjab. The groups support 2.144.379 persons, being 

8'2 per cent, of the total population 
and being over 44 j)cr cent, of the 
persons engaged in all industries. 
The local distribution stands ont very 
clearly on the map as a T-shaped 
distribution, the head of the T stretcli- 
ing along the bTortli-lVestern Eail- 
Avay from BaAvalpindi to Ambala and 
the leg of the T doAvn the Lyallpur 
Colony. As has been remarked in 
the preAUons paragraph, Punjab in- 
dustries are flourishing in just those 
areas A\diere agriculture flourishes and 
Avhere good railAA’ay comraimications 
have been deA^eloped as a matter of course. 


Group. 

Total work- 
ers and de- 
pendant«. 

25, Ootfcon-girming> cleaning and prc'^fs- 


ing 

91,880 

2G. Cotton-spinning 

108,201 

27. Cotton-sizing and weaving 

7130,001 

44:. Carpenters, turners and jomcis, etc. 

407,207 

48, Other workers in iron and xaa\..cr4 


of implements and tools, pnnei- 


pally or exclusively of iron 

211,480 

55, Potter and earthen, pipe and bowl- 


makers. 

208,14a 

81. Barbers, hair-drcs&ors and u ig- 

1 

makers 

270, OOd 

Total 

2,114,379 


232. 


121 . 


123. 


132. 

162. 


been selected as representing the 
chief occupations under this .s'ub- 
, class. These occupations furnish a 
total of l,22r,109 persons, being 4T 
per cent, of the total population, 
and just 0 A>-er 71 per cent, of the 
persons engaged in trade. The local 
distribution is cmious. The area 
in which over 6 per cent, of the popu- 
lation is engaged in trade coA’-ers 
about one-third of - the Punjab, and 
forms in addition to a solid block of 
paits of the districts of RnAA^alpindi, 
Jlielum, Sialkot, Gujrat, GujranAAmlii, 
iduzaffargarh, Montgomery and Jlumg 
several isolated places like Pathankot, Amritsar, Dipalpur, Ludhiana, and Bhi- 
wani, together Avith a narrow stretch of territory between Ambala and'Souenat 
along the Ambala-Dellii Chord Railway. , ’ ^ 

Of the castes which are engaged extenswely in tra dg. the' Aggar Aval (79-1 
Fca Arora (65-1 per cent.), Khatri (58-0 per cent.) ara-ffindu and the Khoia 
f50-2 per cent.) alone is a Musabnau caste ; so trade is a distinctively Hindu occu- 
pation, aud xt is not, therefore, surprising to find the greatest pTi^mriion of traders 
m the North-West Dry Area where Musalmans predominate, l^the rest of the 

numerous than Musalmads the trading 
mstmet of the Hmdus is of smaller commercial value. ° 


Group. ] 

I 

Total w ork- 
ers and de- 
liondnnts. 

Banlcs. estabhshmenta of credit,! 
exchange and insurance (bankl 
managers, money-lenders, ex- 
change and insurance agents, 
money changers, and brokers 
and their employees) . . 

i 101,480 

Trade in textiles (trade in piece- 
goods, wool, cotton, silk, hair, 
and other textiles) . 

130,020 

Grocers and sellers of Yegotahlc 
oil, salt and other condiments 
General store -keepers and shop- 
keepors otherwise unspecified 

G7d,477 

254,126 

Total 

1,221,109 
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233. 'J'lie Sub -Himalayan Area contains the greatest proportion of priests i-osai iis" 

and miuisteis, under wMcliliead are classed Saclbus, Paroliats, Maliants, MullabSpiiest°°ana 
or Maulvis, Mujaavars and Faldrs and others, these being more than 20 per inille ministers, 
of the total population in Daska. Zafltarwal Pasrur and Ra 3 ^a of the Sialkot district. ' 

and in I’athankot and Shakargarh of the Gurdaspur district, and also in the tahsils 

of Hoshiarpur,^ Una^ C4arhshankar of the Hoshiarpur district, Sami'ala of the 
Ludhiana district, Naraingarh of the Ambala district, and Hamirpnr of the 
Kangra district. Most of the Central Punjab contains between 10 and 20 priests 
and ministers milJe of jiopulation. while a very large tract of land in the North- 
West Dry Area and in the South-East contains less than 10 priests and ministers 
2Kr imlle of population. Thus priests and ministers prefer the old settled districts 
to the coiom’’ areas, but are sho\viug a tendency to migrate towards the latter. 

Priests and ministers as a class may be said to avoid areas in which ^famines were 
prevalent in the past and where scarcity of food may sometimes obtain even u'ndei 
present conditions. 

234. The total number of persons under group 189 is 590, 514. of whom dis- 

the actual \vorkers are 208.784 males and 41,631 females. The profession of beg- teggals” rag- 

ging is one that apparently can be adopted at an earlj’^ age, and it seems probable rants, witches 
that the number of actual ivorkers must exceed the number of dependants although wi*arfls. 
this is contrary to the figures given bj^ the census reiiort. The local distribution 

of beggars corresponds very closel)’' with what Ave know' of the distribution of ma- 
terial wealth in the Punjab, the canal colonies shownng the largest proportion of 
beggars and the South-East, extreme Nor’th. arrd the Himalayan region the smallest 
proportions. 

The general agreement between the ascertained local distribution of occu- 
pations and the distribution that might be anticipated a priori is evidence of the 
general relative accmac}* of the occupational tables. In other words the 

amount of rnisclassification of occupations Avhich occurs in the tables is probablj' 

j-oughly proportionate to the total nopulation of each district or tahsil. The 
extent of systematic inisclassificatiorr, however, cannot be determined from the 
consideration of the local distribution. 


235. The main features of the distribution of population b}' main heads 



of occupations is shown in the 
accompanying diagram which 
show's for each of the natural 
divisions tl^e relative number of 
persons engaged in agriculture, 
industry, commerce, professions 
and other occupations. As 
already noted in paragraph 230 
agriculture provides a relativelj' 
large proportion of occupations 
in the Himalayan region ; in- 
dustry flourishes in- the Sub- 
Himalaj'an tract ; trade is very 
strongly represented in the 
North-West Dr}* Area ; w'hile 
professions are most common in 
the Sub-Himalayan and Indo- 
Gangetic Plain West and are 
least important in the Hima- 
layan tract. 


Distribu- 
tion by natu- 
ral divisions. 
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Section 111.— Comparison with Previous Censuses. 

236. It has already been pointed out in paragraph 218 that an entirely 
new scheme of classification was introduced in 1911, 4 classes and 12 sub-classes 
replacing the 7 classes of 1901, the number of orders being increased from 24 to 
155 and'^the number of groups reduced from 520 to 169. In spite of the complete 
change of classification an attempt was made at the last census to compare the 
number of persons supported for each group in 1901 and 1911, and the results axe 
shown in Subsidiary Table VII of Chapter XII of the 1911 cpsus. _ This table 
shows more conclusively than any amount of argument, how impossible it is to 
trace the variation of persons engaged in different occupations at two epochs if 
there has been any change in classification. If we were to accept Subsidiary 
Table VII of the 1911 Census at its face value the only conclusion would be that 
witHn tlie 4 major classes of occupation Punjab labour and industry was most 
remarkably ficlde and volatile. Xothing could be further from the truth, as it 
is well known that it is the hardest thing in the world for a Punjabi to break 

loose from the bonds of his traditional 
occupation. Some alteration in the num- 
bers of persons engaged in the occupa- 
tional groups would be expected during 
the course of a decade, but it is quite 
impossible that variations of the extent 
noted in the margin can be genuine. 
The figures chosen are not selected for 
their particularly high percentage • of 
variation, and prove simpl}’- that com- 
parison by groups from one census to 
another, w^here the groups have been 
altered in any way, is out of the question. 
Tlie difficulty exists, even if in a slight^ less pronounced form, in comparing 

the 1911 figures ivith those of 
1921, and the marginal table 
which gives the proportional 
distribution of the population 
of the provinces under the 
main heads of occupation, 
and the percentage variation 
during the decade must 
not be regarded as exact. 
The increase of the number 
of persons supported by 
the production of raw 
material, namely, 5' 6 per 
cent. agrees closely ivith 
the increase of the total 
population. Most of the other 
changes are someivhat dubious. 
For example, the strength of 
sub-class ^ 2, exploitation 
to 23,037. The decrease 
in the description of 
great increase in the 


Table showing change in occupation between 1901 
.and 1911 from the Subsidiary Table VII of Chapter 
Xn, C *nsu3 1911. 

1. Income from rent of agricul- 

tural laud . . —9 per cent. 

2. Ordinary cultivators .. -flG8'6 „ 

3. Agcnta, managers of landed 

estates (hot planters), clerl^s 
and collectors, etc. 

4. Farm servants and field labour- 

ers 

<1. Tea, coffee, cinchona, rubber 
and indigo plantations 

7. Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, 

vino, areeaziut, etc., growers 

8. Wood cutters, etc. 


-f 730-9 

+ 174-9 

—88*7 

+ 15-8 
+165-1 


Class and sub-cln'^s. 

Population 
supported 
per 1,000 of 
the total 
population in 

Variation 
per cent, 
in strength 
since 1911. 


19H. 

1921. 


A, — FnoDUCTioN or baw matebiab 

001 

600 

+5-6 

I. — ^Esploitation of animals and vege- 
tation. 

600 

599 

+5*7 

II. — Exploitation of minerals 

1 

1 

-36-2 

B, — Pbkvabation and sttpbi,y or ma- 

TEBIAL SEBSTANOES. 

298 

285 

+1*7 

III. — Industry 

203 

195 

+ 1*4 

IV. — Transport 

no 

20 

—270 

V.—Trade 

65 

70 

+ 15-8 

C. — PuriEtC AEIIINISTRATIOK AND 
UBEBAL ABTS. 

42 

39 

-4*4 

^nr.- — Public Force 

11 

11 

+2-7 

VIL — Public administration 


6 

+1M 

Vin. — Professions and liberal arts 

1 25 

22 

—11*2 

D. — Misoeelaneous 

59 

70 

+35*5 

IX. — ^Persons living on tbeir income 

I 2 

3 

+15-8 

X. — ^Domestic service 

21 

20 

+30*5 

XI. — Insufficiently described occupa- 
tions. 

11 

23 

+124*1 

XII. — Unproductive 

25 

; 24 

+2Ti 


36,132 
vagueness 
bv the 


of minerals, has declined from 
is undoubtedly due to increasing 
•occupation, and this is borne out 

numbers under sub-class 11 " insufficiently described occupations ” in 

which the number of persons bas increased by 124 per cent. Nor does 

the number of persons (3,427) 
employed in mines as determined 
at the Special Industrial Census, 
taken only 2 months after the 
general Census, tally with the 
figmes of the Census itself, for 
wluch the numbers of actual 
workers are shown in the margin. 
Then again the falling off occurring 
in the number of transport workers 
is inexplicable except on. the 


Group. j 

Actual 

workers 

(males). 

19. Coal miners . . . , ' , , 

1,107 

, 21, Mines and metallic minerals (gold, iron, 


manganese, etc.) 

4 

22. Other minerals (jade, diamonds, limestone, 


etc.) 

3,665 

2,3. Pock, sea and mnrah salt 

688 

2t. Extraction of saltpetre, alum, and other 


•substances soluble in water 

3,167 

Total 

8,633 
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Assuiiiptioii tliat 0 . certain. nuinlDer of ■ persons engaged in tliat occupation liave 
now preferred to describe tliemselves as traders, in wliicli the percentage variation , ■ 
in strength is+ 15’ 6 per cent, ° 

237.^ Partly as illustrative of the foregoing arguments, but mainly because Change in 
•of its owi intrinsic interest, a comparison between the number of money-lenders**’® numhor 
in different districts at the last 2 censuses has been attempted. ' ttonolmonoy- 

In 1911 .money-lenders were included together with bank managers, ex- lendciB. 
■change and iirsurance agents, money-changers, brokers, etc., hr group 106 wliile 
in 1921 they are included in group 121 winch comprises also bank managers, 
exchange and insurance agents, money-changers and brokers and their de- 
pendants. In 1911 the total number of workers and their dependants was 193,890 
as compared wth 160,960 in 1921, from which one might conclude that the niunber 
of money-lenders has very much decreased during the last decade. The possi- 
bility, however, suggests itself that some money-lenders (who will usually de- 
scribe themselves as “bauias,” have been entered under group 107 (brokers, commis- 
sion agents, connnercial travellers, warehouse owners and employees) in 1911, 
corresponding with group 122 in 1921. Comparing these two groups we find 
an increase-.QiJj0cfijiL^nk_jrJlO-safe5^€etitS^.iSEa^^ to ad d 

tog^her groups 106 and 107 in 1911 and compare it uith sum of the groups 12^^ 
and 122 in 1921. The sum of the two groups shows a decrease of 10'4per cent,, 
and there is a strong probability, therefore, that the number of money-lenders 
in the Punjab has decreased during tlie 10 years 1911-1921. 

If we study the local distribution of this decrease in difierent parts of the 
Punjab we find that most of the province has shared in it, the only districts in 
which there is an increase of over 10 per cent, being Rawalpindi, Lahore, Peroze- 
pore, Ilissar, Karnal and Rohtak and the States of Kalsia, Nahan and Nabha. 

The greatest increases of all (over 50 per cent.) are shown by the districts of Hissar 
.and Rohtak. jVL'. Calvert believes that the growth of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies in the Central Punjab has driven the money-lenders away towards the 
canal colonies. That the money-lender is disappearing from Hosliiarpur, Jul- 
lundur where the number of Co-operative Credit Societies 'is largest is undoubted, 
but the Census evidence, so far as it goes, shows that the money-lender prefers 
to migrate to the South-East Punjab rather than to the colonies. The districts 
•of Lahore and Eerozeporc show a marked increase in the number of money-lenders 
in suite of the fact that there are over 300 Credit Societies in both these 


decreased 


districts. On the other hand the number of money-lenders has 
very much during the last decade in the districts of Dera Ghazi Khan, Muzaflar- 
earh and i\Iultan where the growth of the co-operative movement is less rapid 


garh 

than up,'^tS been very Uttle change in the main occupations 

of the nrovince during the decade and the observed variations are probably smcoigii. 
aLostSely due to errors of classification. Thus agriculture then, as now 
suppfrted ovci CO per cent, ot the popnMon. 

nvfinaration and supply of material substances has nonnnally fallen tiom 

per cent, to 28 1 po^^ ^^.3 i" *' '• -^- A'I 'tiai* APiii. : wliile the 

liberal arts 


has diminished fi'om 4'5 per cent, to 4T per cent., w^ 

^ has increased from 5‘7 per cent, to 7'2 per cent. 

draw from these figiites is that there has been no sigrnW^ 


perparation ot ohomical products out ° jfJ in thhiidustiies oi 

rok2-0 per cent, to 3-2 pet cent Jhc percentage enga e 

dress and toilet from 23-3 per cent to 26 in generh aid 

mirA rlin-nontiinn in the nuinbei ot tnose engage b i 


tries. The diminution in the _ 
in transport by road, m ^ 

■ is a real decrease off-set by the tn 33-2 per 

of all transport workers in 1911 to 33 2 pei 

'‘trade” the nun-tel-seller 


possibly 
21-0 per cent. 
Under the head 


already been commented om and 
increase in transport by ml from 


is the 


cent, in 1921, 
distmbing element, and/ 
nndpr 


er the head traae _ wxo _ ‘'V “T detailed comparison nnuy^ 

the difficulties of classifying lum pre ^ Under " public _ admmis- 

the different occupational orders of this su pngaeed in “ pubhc adinmis- 

^“„d liberaf arty the 

fcration” has increased from 14 0 per cent, to lo p 
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a real increase, as also is tlie increase in the numher of those engaged iir instruction 
from 6-7 per cent, to 10;3 per cent. Finallj’’ the increase in the miscellaneous 
class from 5’7 per cent, to 7‘2 per cent, of the population is clue to the greater 
use of the sub-class “insufficiently described occupations " in which are pnt all 

doubtful cases. i • i 

Thus the census figures alone throw but little fight on present day mclus- 

trial tonclencies. 


Principal 
occupation 
o! eaob casta 


Section IV.'^Occupations by Caste and Female Occupations. 

'239. The statistics of occupation of selecteil castes, tribes, or races are 
given in Imperial Table XXT, amt this discriminates between the religion and 
^'locality dealt with ; while Subsidiary Table VITT shows the proportion of persons 
in each caste dependent on the various forms of occupation for a livelihood, and 
also the percentage of the num])er of female ^vorlcers to male workers. Of tiie 
80 castes, races and tribes examined cultivation of all kinds is the principal occu- 
pation of .32 castes. Only one castc-kas, as iks principal occupation field-labour 
aivl wood-cutting, and that is the Clurhra Sikh, of AA'hom 34:'8 per cent, aj-e en- 
gaged in these occtxpations. The castes whose principal occupation i.s that of 
^ .artisans or Avorkraen are shoxvii 

Percentage of persons of each oaate rvlio .are aithnns oi workmen. 


in the mai’gin. The 


Baiwala (itusalinan) 

CImmar (Hiiulu) 

M (Sikh) 

Ohhimba (ffindxi) 

„ {iSiIcli) 

„ (Miisalmari) 

Chuhi’A (Hindu) 

(Sikh) 

Ulianak (Hindu) 

Dhobi (^lu^alman) 
dniaha (Hindu) 

„ (Mu?nlman) , . 78*L* „ 

Kashmiri „ . . 

Kumhar (Hindu) - . 5S'0 Tch 

Peirontago of persons of cncli caste hi 
IHiblic serricc. 


31*8 Kiimhar (Jtusahnau) 
48*2 T>ohnr (Hindu) 
ol*0 ,, (Husahnan) 
69‘d Mnssnlii 

Kai (Hindu) 

6l-d „ (Sikk) 
dT'7 „ (^lusalman) 

9 1 '8 Qassab 
35-3 Snnar (Hindu) 

74‘0 (Musalman) 

4G o Tarkhan (Hindu) 


Aggarwal (Hindu) 
Arora (Hindu) 
Arora (Sikh) 
Brahman (Hindu) 
Khatri (Hindu) 
Khatri (Sikh) 
dlughal (Husalmau) 
Pa than (Jtusalman) 
Qnreshi (Husalman) 
Sayad (ilusalman) 
Sheikh (Slusalman) 


. 1*3 cent, 
. .2‘1 per cent. 
,.2 per cent. 
. .1*9 per cent. 
. .4*7 per cent. 
. ,4*0 per cent. 
. .2*0 per cent. 
. .2*9 per cent. 
. .2*6 percent. 
. 3*3 per cent. 
..3*6 per cent. 


trading 

castes aj-e the Aggaruval Hindu, 
of Avhom 79T per cent, arc 
engaged in trade ; the Arora 
Hindu and Sikh of AA'hom 6oT 
percent, and 63 T per cent, are 
engaged in trade ; the Khatri,- 
Hindu and Sikb of AA’bom 58'0 
per cent, and 45'9 per cent, are 
engaged in trade, and the 
Khoja of whom 50‘2 per cent, 
are engaged in trade. The 
margiixally noted castes haA'c more than 3 per 
cent, oi their numbers in public ser\T,ce. 

4-‘6 per cent, of Knropeans and 13 •$ per cent. 
^rglo-Indians have occupations in public 


(Sikh) 
(Miisahnan) 


of 


63*2 

53*8 

71*3 

41*8 

75*2 

G6-2 

80*2 

48*4 

85*1 

47*7 

GM 

Cl*(i 

72*5 

56*3 

noted 


Occupation, 


GuUivatioii of all kinde 
Kaifiing of livestock 
Piokl labourer*? and wood cut 
ters. 

IndustricK 
Tran*: port 
Trade 

Public Force 
Public Admim*?hation 
Beligion 

Occupations domestic Service 
•f women. BeggatP, pio^titutos, cuinina)^,| 
inmate!* of jail's and nRylums. 


Caste ivliich has the 
greatest iiorcentago of 
persons engaged in 
that occupation. 


Percentage 
of persons 
engaged in 
the oeenpn- 
tion. 


Hoo 

Sansi 

Sikli Chu liras 

Simar JMusalinan 
Anglo-Indians 
Aggarvral Hindu 
JSnropeans 
Armenians 
Sayad 
Jliiwnr Sikli 
IVIirasi 


administration. Of the castes Avhich haA^e a certain 
juimber of persons avIio live on their income, the 
Aggarwai Hindu, Silch Arora, the Khatri both 
Hizidu and 8ikh. and Anglo-Indians are the most 
prominent. 

Domestic serAdee is the 
principal occupation of the 
Barwala and JhiAvar. Begging 
or criminal occupations are the 
cliief means of livelihood of tlie 
Bharai, the Baldr, the Harni, 
the Mirasi, the PakMwara and 
the Sansi. - 

The highest percentage of 
persons engaged in some of the 
chief occupations are noted in 
the margin. 

240. Statistics of the 
actual number and proportion 
of male and female AA-^orkers in 


97-0 

9-!) 

34-S 

87-7 

44-8 

79-3 

80'C 

25-0 

38-4 

78-9 

70-G 


S'’™ iMo H separately for tto Pm.Job'aud DdM^Ioytee;: 


selected orders and groups arc- 


Ihc Oldens and groups selecte^^ ^-^ch fem'ale Avorkers exceed 100 

?:.r:xSugr’ Jr 
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III the Punjab 11 per cent, and in Delhi 10 per cent, of the persons returned 
as actual workers were women. 58 males out of every 100 are actual workers 
in both the provinces, while the corresponding percentage among females is 9. 
The list of occupations in which female workers are specially numerous in the 
Punjab is given below 


Group. 

Occupation. 

Number of 
females jier 
1,000 male 
workers. 

G 

TcRj coffee, cinchona, rubber and indigo plantations 

324 

15 

Bird, bees, etc. 

429 

21 

iilincs and metallic minerals (gold, iron, manganese, etc.) 

750 

2G 

Cotton-spinning 

9,686 

29 

Hope, twine, and string 

296 

31 

Wool carding and spinning . . . , . . . . - , . 

1,244 

38 

Lace, crex>o, embroideries, fringes, etc., and insufficiently described textile industries . . 

1,016 

• 65 

Rico pounders and buskers and flour grinders 

2,356 

G6 

Bakers and biscuit makers . , 

409 

67 

Grain parchers, etc- .. ' 

1,225 

70 

Hat, cap and turban makers 

1 X 

1,046 

87 

1 ' 

; Stono cutters and dressers . . 

462 

101 

Others, including managers, persons (other than performers) employed in theatres and 
other places of public ontortainment, employees of pubhc societies, race course 



service, huntsmen, etc. . . , . , , 

307 

102 

CJontractors for the disposal of refuse dust, etc. 

803 

103 

Sweepers, scavengers, etc. . . . . , . , , 

607 

135 

Cardamom, bctel-lcaf, vegetables, fruit and nrecanut sellers 

360 

139 

Healers in hay, grass and fodder . . . . . , , , * ^ ^ 

458 

172 

> 

Midwives, vaccinators, compoimders, nurses, masseurs, etc. 

1,516 

190 

Procurers and prostitutes ' . . . . , . 

8,940 


There are certain . occupations in which women considerably outnumber 
men, as for example cotton-spinning, rice-pounding and flour-grinding, and grain- 
. parching. 

In connection ivith the relative paucity of female workers in the ranks 
of actual workers foimd in both the provinces, the remarks made by Jlr. Calvert 
in his book “ Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab,” are very suggestive. In dis- 
cussing the economic causes of Pmijab poverty he writes : — 

“There is a vast waste of female labour, due primarily to custom aud prejudice. In 
most other countries the proportion of female labour to the whole is high ; 
while its efficiency is equal to the tasks performed ; the contribution to the 
national dividend resulting from this forms an appreciable part of the whole. 
If there were in Western countries a movement aiming at the exclusion of 
female labour from all except purely domestic tasks, that movement would 
endanger the whole economic fabric, and, if successful, would involve those 
countries in ruin. The Punjab discards what in England and elsewhere is an 
absolutely necessary element in the maintenance of their civilisation. The 
' fact that there are tribes, such as Brahmans and Rajputs, which do not allow 

their womenfolk even to work in the fields is alone sufficient to explain their 
poverty. The work of women as clerks, shopkeepers, post and telegraph 
operators, factory hands, etc., and in connectioU ^vith the fish industry, mar- 
ket garden, pit-tops, etc., has no counterpart here. In the course of genera- 
tions the loss from this waste alone must have made material progress almost 
impossible. No European country could maintain its present standard of 
living mthout the assistance derived from female labour.” 
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I suspect, however, that a very large part of the apparent want of em- 
ployment of female labour arises from the fact that the classification of occu- 
pations was drawn up by men aUcl not by women ; many women appear as xmem- 
ployed when they should be classed as actual workers engaged in domestic duties, 
in cooldng, grinding of grain, drawing water from wells, taking food to their 
families in the field, preparing and mending clothes, and last but certainly not 
least in child-bearing. In fact the occupational tables wiU have to be completely 
revised before a fair comparison of the extent of male and female occupations 
can be drawn. 


Section V.— The Industrial Census. 

Nature oi -241. The statistics relating to the number and type of industrial estab- 
the Statistics Hshments and' the employees therein are embodied in Imperial Table XXII. The 
data were based on the information suppbed on two special schedules filled up 
by the owners or managers of aU concerns in which at least 10 persons were em- 
ployed on any normal worlting day between the 14th March and 14th May 1921. 
Schedule A included descriptions of the mine, factory or other industrial estab- 
lishment, the nature of the article produced in it, the nature of the ownership 
and the number, sex, race or nationality of the owners or directors and of the 
managers, supervisors and clerical staff, the number and nature of the power 
engines, state of the industry, whether perennial or seasonal, and the number 
of looms in actual operation in textile establishments. Schedule B was used 
for recording the caste, race and birth-place of sldlled and unsldUed labourers 
together with their occupations. The detailed instructions for filling in various 
columns of the schedule were as follows : — 

Schedule A. — 

Column 1. — State what the nature of the establishment is, e. g., jute-press, 
jute mill, woollen carpet, weaving factory, glass worlds, etc. 

Column 2. — A general description only is required of the principal com- 
modity manufactured, e. g,, coal, cotton, goods, glass-goods, vegetable oil, etc. 

Column 3. — ^Where any important bye-product is manufactured which has 
a distinct commercial value this should be entered in this coliuim, e.g., coke, 
or coal gas. If the same establishment turns out several distinct classes of goods 
or one class of goods at one season and another at another season, the most pro- 
' fitable should -be entered in column 2 and the other or others in column 3. 

Column 4. — Ownership. — State whether the estabhshment is owned by 
{a) Government, (6) a local authority [i. e., municipality, port trust, etc.), 
(c) a registered company, ^ (d) is privately owned. If a registered company 
state the name under which it is registered. 

Column 5.--Number, sex and race or nationality of directors or owners; 

(а) This column vtill be blank in the case of establishments owned 

_ by Government or a local authority. 

(б) Give the total number of directors or owners. Enter the number 

of British or Anglo-Indians. In the case of others give the 
nationality of Europeans and foreigners, e. g., American, Swiss, 
Chinese, etc. Eor Indians state whether, Hindu, Sikh, Moham- 
madan or ” others.” In the case of foreigners who are British 
subject enter the letter B in brackets after the nationality; 
Give separate figures for females, if any. 

Specimen entry . ^ — Directors total 10, one British, one Anglo-Indian, one 
Sv/iss (B), one American, two Mohammadans, one Parsi, three Hindus. 

Column 6. — ^Eace or Nationality of Manager. — Enter as in the preceding 
column. If a female, state this. 

Column 7.— For superidsing and technical staff the number by sex and 
race. ^This heading will include assistant manager, heads of departments and 
sections, inspectors, engineers, special technical experts and advisers, etc. It. 
should not include Foreman, Mates or Muldraddams who are of the same 
general class as the operatives. . 

Column 8.-— Clerical Staff — Enter the particulars for all persons 
ernployed on clerical work in the establishment, such as clerics, accountants, 
writers, copyist, etcj ’ 


\ 
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Column 9. — Number and nature of power engines with horse power — 

(1) In the case of power engines other than electric generators or 

motors enter how many engines of each class (steam, oil, etc.), 
there are in use and the horse-power of each engine, e. g., three 
steam — one 25 horse-power and two 20 horse-power : four 
oil — three 15 horse-power and one 10 horse-power, etc. 

(2) ^Electric power is either (a) generated on the premises by steam, 

water or oil primemovers, or (6) supplied from outside by 
agreement. In the case of (a) enter (i) how many (steam 
oil, etc.), primemovers there are in use and the horse-powesr of 
each and, (ii) how many electric dynamos there are in use 
and the power (in Kilowatts) of each. 

In the case of (6) enter how many electric motors are installed and their 
total horse-power. 

Column 10. — State of Industry. — Enter whether the establishment works — 

(а) throughout the year, or 

(б) during a part of the year only. 

In the case of (6) state the months during which or during part of which 
the establishment works or is likely to work in the census year. 

Column 11. — ^Number of looms. — To be fiUed up in the case of cotton, 
silk, woollen or jute mills and establishments only. 

Schedule B. — 

Column 1. — ^Enter the name of each person; 

Column 2. — ^Enter the sex, male or female. 

Column 3. — Adult means 14 years or over ; child means under 14 years. 
In the case of children, enter the actual age in years after the word ‘^cliild.” 

Column 4. — ^Ask each person what his caste is and enter what he says if 
he gives an intelligent answer. If he says Mohammadan, Parsi, Sikh, enter this. 
If he says Hindu ask him his caste Brahman, Koshla, Chamar, etc., and enter 
it. If he is an aboriginal he should give the name of his tribe Gond, Kol, etc. 
If he is an Anglo-Indian or Indian Christian enter tliis. If he is a foreigner enter 
his nationality, e.g., Chinese. _ ^ _ 

Column 5. — Enter the district or State in which he was born and if the 
district or State is outside the province of enumeration enter also in brackets the 
province or agency. If a foreigner, enter his country. 

Example. — ^JuUrmdur, Lahore, Howrah, (Bengal), Mirzapur (United Pro- 
vinces), China, Jaipur State (Rajputana). 

Column 6. — Enter sldlled for those who are employed on works requiring 
special teclmical sldll and training and are paid above the rates for unskilled 
labour. For the rest leave blank. 

Column 1 . — ^Enter their actual personal occupation in the estabhshment at 
the time in the case of skilled operatives only, e. g., fitter, cotton-weaver, engine- 
driver, carpenter, etc. 

The statistics of the Industrial Census are probably fairly rehable as the 
information was supplied by the owners or managers themselves, but a compari- 
son of the annual report on Factories 1921, with Census Table XXH shows that 
21 registered factories were omitted from the census record. The list is given 
below : — 

Description# 

GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL EDND FACTORIES 
Arsenal . . ~ . . . . 

Aeroplane worlishop 
Rasin factory 

Railway engineering workshop . . 

Gas works . . . * • • 

Railway cnginecing workshop 

ALL OTHER FACTORIES. 

Railway workshop. . . , . 

Ico, mineral and aerated water factory . • . 

Rico mill ^ . 

Despatch box and hospital furniture manufactory . 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing factories 
Oil mill 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing factories 
Oil mill .» M . 



Average 
daily number 
of persons 
employed. 


1,G98 

216 

70 

240 

43 

32 


60 

30 

32 

IGI 

52 

20 

140 

68 
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KomiBr oi 242. The total number of factories, mines, mills and other industrial 
industrial cs-establishments in the Punjab and Delhi is 801 and the total labour employed is 
61,771 males and 4,755 females : of these 31,652 males or half the total number 
pioyecs. are sldlled labourers, and 908 females, or one-fifth of the number of female u'orkers 
are sldlled ■workers. The type and number of industrial establishments is sho'wn 
in the marginal table together -with the number of employees, male and female.^ 

It vdll be noticed that the 
raihvay ■workshops alone en- 
gage more than one-fourth 
of the total industrial workers 
in the t'wo pro^vdnces : in- 
dustries connected ■with tex- 
tiles employ more than one- 
fidth. The other industries 
■which engage more than 3,000 
persons are mines, metal in- 
dustries, food industries, print- 
ing-presses and industries 
coimected ■with building. The 
highest proportion of children, 
viz., 449 per 1,000 adults, is 
found in the glass and earthen- 
ware industries ; tea factories 
also contain a fair proportion 


Industrial establisliinents. 

Total 

No. estab- 

Total or tersoks 
EMPL orro. 


lishmcnts. 


Females. 

Groiring of special products 

1 34 

1 1,726 

303 

Idines 

17 

3,3dd 

72 

Quarries of hard rooivs 

24 

1,9G7 

199 

Textile and connected industries ' 

203 

11,804 

1,731 

Leather industries . * - . .1 

16 

418 

9 

Wood industries 

8 1 

CGI 

• . 

Metal industries 

37 

3,324 

2 

Glass and earthenware indnstries 

7 i 

317 

24 

Industries connected with chemi- 

U 

257 

15 

cal products. 

115 ! 

4,658 

132 

Food industries » . • • 

Indiistries of dress . . 

9 1 

620 

. . 

3?umiture industries ^ . . 

9 

334 

. . 

Industries connected with build- 

199 

8,160 ; 

2,258 

ings. 


17,809 ' 


Kailway Worhshops 

32 

3 

Production, application and trans- 

16 

1,738 

1 

mission of physical forces. 




Printing presses . . * . 

(52 

4,733 

0 


trlbut'.on 

Industriea 


of children,there being 20 children to every 100 adults 

243. The local distribution of industrial and manufacturing concerns is 

given in part II of 
Table XXII and a 
summary of it is 
reproduced in the 
margin. 

Of the total num- 
ber of 763 industrial 
concerns, Lahore, 
Amritsar, Eawal- 
pindi, Patiala State 
and the Shahpur 
district provide not 
less than 351, the 
reasons being that 
conditions favour- 
able to the gro'wth 
of one industry are 
likely to be favour- 


l 

No. 

District or State. 

to ' 
y .£3 • 
.2 .2 
o3 g 
d •« S 

No. 

District or State. 

0^ M 

oS § 

Q -to C 

1 

Lahore 

121 

21 

Hissar 


9 

. 2 

Amritsar 

87 

22 

Karnal 


9 

3 

Rawalpindi . . 

50 

23 

Simla 


9 

4 

Patiala State 

50 

24 

Sheikhupura 


9 

5 

Shahpur 

43 

25 

MianwaU 


9 

G 

Kangra 

32 

26 

Jind State . . 


9 

7 

Ambala 

28 

27 

Hoshiarpur . , 


8 

8 

Ludhiana . , 

1 28 

28 

JuUundur 


8 

9 

; Lyallpur 

1 28 

, 29 

Faridkoto State 


8 

10 

Gujrat 

i 27 

30 

Kapurtbala State 


8 

11 

Montgomery.. 

25 

31 

Ferozepore . . 


7 

12 

Sialkot 

23 

32 

Gujrannala .. 


7 

13 

Mandi State 

22 

33 

Gurgaon 


3 

14 

Gurdaspur .. 

18 

34 

Attock 


2 

15 

Jhelum 

16 

85 

Jhang 


2 

16 

Nabha State.. 

13 

36 

Muzaffargarh 

* *1 

2 

17 

Multan 

11 

37 

Nahan State. . 

-1 

1 

18 

Bahawalpur State 

11 


Delhi 


38 

19 

Rohtak 

10 





20 

Dera Ghazi Klian 

10 


Total 


801 


able to the growth of another, the existence of railway facihties, the supply of 
power, whether by coal, oil, water or electricity, and the proximity of con- 
nected industries being of prime importance. These considerations explain the 
position of Lahore and Amritsar in the marginal table. 

In Ambala of the 28 concerns employing 1,421 persons, 6 are connected 
Avith cotton, 3 are flour mills, 3 flom’ mills and Irikar Idras factories, 7 brick Idlns, 
3 railway workshops, 2 science apparatus works and 3 printing-presses and 1 
IS a glass factory. In Kangra, there are 28 tea factories, 3 slate quarries and 1 
ca'ipet factory , the number of operatives at work in these factories and Quarries 
being 2,345. ^ 

, 11 factories are connected with cotton, 1 is a flour mill, 8 

are brick kilns, 2 ice factones and 6 tailoring establishments, the total nimiber of 
em;^qjee3 being /93. In Sialkot, which is well known for its manufacture of 
sportmg goods and metal works no less than 18 factories employing 827 persons 
were registei-ed under these_ heads. In Gujrat out of 27 factories 5 are wooden 

-T ^ ^^ere are 14 factories connected 

I labs, 2 petroleum wells, 1 salt mine, and 1 

force is 1,493. In the newly colonised districts of 
Montgomery amTLj'allpur where cotton is grown on a large scale 32 factories 
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or more than half the total number found in both the districts, are engaged in 
cotton-ginning and pressmg. In Mandi State there are 6 tea factories and 16 slate 
quarries. 

As regards the districts of Lahore, Anu’itsar, and Rawalpindi, Patiala 
State and Delhi province, which contain large cities and towns, the distri- 
butions of factories is as given below : — 


Industry. 

Lahore. 

Amritsar. 

Raiival- 

pindi. 

Patiala. 

Delhi. 

Mines 

. . 




1 

Cotton 

23 

22 

1 



Wool 

1 

6 




Silk 


7 

;; 



I>ycing 


1 




Leatlier dyeing 


1 




Wood 

4 

.. 




Metal 

7 

5 

3 


2 

Glass and earthen^ware 

1 

1 

1 


3 

Chemical products 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Food . 

8 

13 

' 4 

19 

3 

Dress 

1 

1 1 

j 1 



Fumituro 

1 

. . 

1 


i “ 1 

Building 

23 


18 

13 

19 

Construction and transport 

7 

1 

7 

4 

4 

Production and transmission of physical forces 

5 

, , 

2 

2 

1 

Luxury 

28 

6 

1 

• • 

! 2 


Lahore exemplifies most t 3 qpes of industrialism except the silk and wool 
industry. The prominence of Amritsar depends mainly on textile and con- 
nected industries ; it contains the only silk-reeling factory and dyeing factory 
found in the province employing more than 10 persons. In Rawalpindi and 
Patiala the high figures are due to the existence of many brick Idins. In Delhi 
the extensive bulling operations, consequent on the transfer of the seat of the 
Government of India to that city, alone accounts for half the number of factories 
enumerated there. 


244. The marginal statement contrasts the number of establishment employ- 
ing 20 or more persons in the Prmjab 
and Delhi at the last two censuses. 
These figures suggest a far greater in- 
dustrial development than do the census 
figures proper. The general prosperity of 
the cotton trade, consequent on the high 
prices ruling during the war, and of 
the wide extension of the staple Ameri- 
can cottons is emphasised by the num- 
ber of new mills set up in Shahpur, 
Montgomery and Lyallpur. The gro-wth 
of the building industry is also indica- 
ted by the figures and, it can hardly be 
doubted, represent the facts better than 
do the census figures which show an 
actual falling off in the total number of 
workers and dependants from 272,168 in 
An important feature of the decade has been the 


Estabh'shmenfs. 

NuinjER IN 

1911. 

1921. 

All Industrial Establishments 

443 

538 

Growing of special produce 

41 

23 

Mines . • • . 

10 

17 

Quarries of hard rocks 

6 

20 

Textile and connected industries 

104 

154 

Leather industries 

3 

10 

Wood industries 

1 

5 

Metal industries 

37 

19 

Glass and earthenware industries 

2 

7 

Industries connected with chemical pro- 
ducts. 

4 

3 

Food industries . . • • . . 

61 

60 

Industries of dress 

10 

5 

Furniture industries 

4 

6 

Industries connected with buildings 

97 

141 

Construction of means of transport . , 

24 

27 

Production, application and transmission 

6 

n 

Industries of luxury 

34 

40 


Variation 
In establista- 
mcnts em- 
ploying 20 or 
more peisons 
In IBll and 
1921. 


ol 


1911 to 169,261 in 1921. 

exploitation of the petroleum fields in the Attock district. 

245. The details of the number and land of industrial establisliments classifi- ca»t# 
ed accorfing to the caste or race of the owners and managers is given in part III of owners, 
Table XXIT and shows that the Khatri, Aggarwal and Sheikh in the order named a?d”wotkers 
have the greatest number of persons as owners and managers. The figures are 

noted in the margin. It ivill be noticed ’mMis. ' 
that the Khatri and Aggarwal castes together 
furnish oivners and managers of about 
half the total number of industrial 
lishments in the Punjab. This is no 
due in part to the organising ability of the 
Xhatri and Aggarwal, but is also a conse- 


Caste. 

Establishments. 

Owners. | 

j 

Managers. 

Khatri . .' 

soil 

329 

Aggarwal 

51 

GO 

Sheikh ..| 

55 

GO 


estab- 

doubt 


quence of their commanding a large proportion of the floating capital of the country. 
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The caste, race or birth-place of sldllecl worlcmeir is given in pari of 

— — Table XXII, and it shows that out _ of 28,442 

sMlIed ^yorlanen (male, female, children and 
adult,) 15,777 or over 55 per cent, are provided 
by 7 castes alone. The numerical strength of 
sldllecl workers in these castes is noted in the 
margin. Unsldlled workmen are for the most part 
drawn from the same class as sldlled work- 
men, Sheikh, Braliman, Aiain, and Rajput con- 
tributmg large numbers of workers both 
sldlled and unsldlled. The chief castes providing 
unsldlled worlmien are noted in the margin. _ 
Thus it rvill be seen that the Lohar (iron- 
smith) and Tarldian (carpenter)^ form the t;)T}i- 
cally skilled labour castes, while the Jat and 
Chamar provide the typical unskilled workman. 
The SheiJdi, Arain, Khatri, Brahman, and Rajput 
provide both sldlled and unsldlled rvorkmen in 
considerable numbers. 

Most of the sldlled rvorkmen are born in tlic 
province, only 11 ’3 per cent, coming from outside 
the Punjab, most of them from the United 
Provinces. As the Punjab contains only 2-5 per 


Caste. j 

NumW of 
skilled work- 
ers in indus- 
trial estahlish 
ments accord- 
ing to caste. 

ShciWi •• » *' 

4,230 

Arain 

2,000 

lioliar . • • • 

2,418 

Khatri 

1,700 

Tarkhan 

1,020 

Brahman 

1,460 

Rajpnt 

1,380 


SROVriNO NTTMERICAIj 
STRENGTH AND CASTE Or TyNSTiTRIiED 
yrOBKERS, 


Caste. 

Nnmhcr, 

Sheikh 

1,085 

Brahman 

1,975 

Arain • . 

1,944 

Bajptifc 

1,768 

Jat 

1,703 

Chamar 

1,683 

Khatri . , • • 

1,390 


cent, of foreign-bom people, it is clear that the sldlled worlanen is definitely more 


^ Power- 
plant In indu- 
strial estalj- 
2l5bment$» 


Handlooms. 


PoWDR-rDANT. 

; ESTADLISnstENTS. 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

Steam and electricity . , , . 

Gas and Steam * . 

Steam only ,• ..j 

Oil only 

lYater only . . . .j 

Gas only . . . *1 

Electricity generated on premises , *: 

Electricity supplied from outside , J 

12 

277 

66 

16 

p 

1 

40 

1 

8 

1 

1 

5 

414 

IG 

PUNJAB. 



Power-plant. 

No. of esta- 1 
blishments. j 

Horse -pou'er. 

Steam 

Oil ... .i 

Water 

Gas . . . .1 

Electricity generated on premises 

Electricity supplied from outeido 

... ^ 

2S9! 

ec; 

16: 

ill 

40. 

18,259 

1,349 

not Imomi. 

415 

9,176 

killowate. 

12,964 


246 Ont of 801 factories 
in both the provinces, 414 in 
the Punjab and 16 in Dellii 
use mechanical power. The 
marginal table shows the 
number of factories employ- 
ing the various forms of 
power generation. The total 
horse-power used in factories 
amounts to a little over 
40,000. The details are given 
in the margin. 

247. A record of all 
handlooms in use in the 
Punjab and Delhi prordnces 
was obtained, distinguishmg 
between those on wliich the 
ordinary shuttle (jmZ) and 
the fi 3 ^-shuttle (Japani nal) 
are used. 


During the preliniinary enumeration the enumerator will record on the block 
list opposite the house of any cotton-weaver, or of any other person 
employing cotton-weavers, the number of looms (/Mi) used by such 
person, and ■\rill record separately tlie number of looms with the 
ordinary shuttle (desinal) and those with the fly-shuttle (Japani nal) 
which is Worked by the toot. On the completion of the preliminary 
enunieration each enumerator will report the number of looms of each 
sort in his Circle to the Supervisor, who after collecting all such reports 
for his circle will forward them to the Charge Superintendent. The 
Charge Superintendent W’ill prepare a return in the following form which 
he will send to the Tahsildar, before the 1st March 
District w. . * - 


.CliargD No., 


Circle Ko, 

1 

BIoA-No. j 

1 No, OF Looms ik existence. 

1- — ^ ... 



With ordinary shuttle. 

With fly-shuttle. 

1 ' 

2 

i 3 1 

1- , 

_ ..... 
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The Tahsildat will piepare a similar letuTH for the Tahsil as a whole and forward 
it to the District Census Officer. The complete return for the District 
should reach the Provincial Superintendent before 15th March 1921.” 

The statistics collected from these reports show that cotton-weaving as a 
domestic iridustry is carried on by means of hand-looms in nearly every ^a<re 
of the Pmijab and Dellii provinces. The total for the Punjab is 268,169 with 
ordinary shuttles and 2,338 with fly-shuttles (21,418 with ordinary shuttles and 
1,559 with fly-shuttles for urban areas and 246,751 with ordinary and 779 mth 
fly-shuttles for rural areas) and for Dellu 1,066 and 1 respectively. 


Section Vi.— Conditions of Labour and Cottage Industries. 


248. As desired by the Census Commissioner, the Deputy Commis- tntroduc* 
sioners of districts aud Census Superintendents of States were asked to send 
a brief note on the economic conditions prevailing in their districts and States 
under the following heads : — 

(i) Economic conditions and movements of labom-. 

(u) Density and overcrowding of labourers in toums and other centres 

of trades. 

(in) Cottage industries. 

(iv) The influence of caste on industrial development. 

(v) Conditions of female labour in industries. 

(‘uf) Rural trade. 

The summary of the information thus collected is given below for refer- 
ence. 


249. Inadequacy of labour is reported in Amritsar, Sialkot, Sheildiu- Economic 

pura, Lyallpur aud Sluzaflargarh districts and Suket, Loharu and Nahan States. oi 
In all other districts and States of the province a sufficiency of labour, both skilled ‘ ’ 

and unsldUed, is reported. Agricnltm'al labourers are usually dra-wn from low 

castes like the Chamar, Teli, Nai, Lohar, etc. The small number of agriculturists, 
who have become landless through want oft hrift, enter into partenerships in 
cultivation ivith their well-to-do brethren or work as agricultural labourer.s ; 
but they regard it as beneath their dignity to do earth-work as in the excavation 
of canals and in the construction of rail and road embanicments. Women 
and cluldren help their own relations in cultivation, and are sometimes employed 
as agricultural labourers, specially at harvest times. The agricultural labourer 
is probabl)'- much better off than he used to be. 

The old system of begar (forced through renumerated labour) has almost 
disappeared. The Jcamin or village labourer is no longer content vdth his heredi- 
tary dues, and the custom of payment in kind has saved the agricultural labourer 
from the effects of the rise m prices which has been going on more or less steadily 
during the last 60 years. 

250. The conditions in which operatives live in large towns are probably _ overcrowd- 
more unhealthy than that of the average resident of a village. The remarks of lato- 
the District Census Officer, Amritsar, winch is a great industnal centre, are illu- towns and 

minating. He writes ; — triaUenfres' 

“ There are at this tune nearly 4,000 regular laboareis woildng in 79 industrial 
" establishments in this city. Nearly 500 of these are permanent labourers, 
the others are constantly changing. The average nnmbei at normal times 
is 3,000 and rises to nearly 6,000 in the busy season. The labourers working 
in trade-marts are generally unskilled. As for their housing conditions, 
permanent labourers are sometimes prowded vith free quarters by the 
factory owners. Nearly all outside laborrrers have got free quarters ; other 
labourers live in such houses as they can afford to rent, slulled lahouieis 
generally living in healthier surroundings than the imslnlled. A great num- 
ber live in narrow lanes. Their social status is low ; an ordinary baboo 
getting Es. 30 per mensem in an office claims superiority over a skilled 
labourer who is earning Rs. 100 montldy. The condition of unskilled 
labourers is still worse, the most fortunate among them get free quarters to 
live in factories and mills, others hire common shops in batches of 10 or 20. , ' 

The remaining are houseless and sleep their night away on platforms 
of closed shops.” „ it t m 

253 Ootton-weavins is generally done by means of handlooms by Chamars, cottage ta* 
Dhanakfand Julahas in al the villages. The vi^llage looms weave Mafc 

dutrie.'f, towels, Jchss, dhotis and other articles 'of ordinary use. The thread 
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used for fine cloth is usually a mixture of Purhi and Desi, wliile Desi thread is used 
for coarse cloth. Tlie Purbi thread is imported from CaAvnpore and Bombay 
and the Desi tlu-ead is manufactured locally. Village weavers generally weave for 
individual customers who supply their own yarn which is ordinarily home-spun. 
The weaver is paid either in cash or in Idnd. In certain cases cloth woven is sold 
by the weaver to the middleman who makes a profit of G pies per rupee and the 
weaver gains Ks. 5 to Bs. 8 per cent, of Ms outlay. 'The length of cloth woven 
per day by an ordinary weaver on a. Desi loom is 8 to 10 yards, and on looms of 
Japan! Nal 15 to 25 yards. The cost of an ordinary loom is from Bs.l2 to Bs. 20. 
The weavers usually worlc from 8 to 10 liours and are assisted by tlicir wives 
and cMldren in the preliminary stages of getting the thread read)' for the work. 
After the warp is set up the weaving is done by men only. Tlie standard of com- 
fort amongst weavers is the same as that of agriculturists. 

Other fairly common cottage industries arc silk-worm-rearing which is 
being developed imder the control of the Department of Agriculture, mainly in 
the districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar and Sialkot ; rope and string-malving, curing 
of hides, pottery, oil-pressing and sugar extraction and .shoe-niaking. Cottage 
industries generally are probably well-suited , within strict limitations to the 
present stage of the Pimjab’s industrial development, but many of them have 
inevitably to be crushed sooner or later by the more efficient system of mass 
production. 

Spoouiatlve. 252. It has been pointed out that agriculture is the basic industr)* of the 

province and that during the last 30 years agriculture has been responsible for pro- 
ducing a considerable surplus of wealth. This surplus is an essential condition- of 
industrial organisation, and for many years to come the profits from agriculture 
must be relied on to supply the capital for the establishment of industrial 
concerns. 'IVhen cheap power becomes available and capital less .shy than’ it is 
at present, it is possible that the Punjab may remain prosperous without having 
recourse to sm-plus production and to the export of agricultural produce. Bub 
tlris state of affairs, if it is to be permanent, must come about with a minimum 
of interference with healthy economic conditions. It is a mistaken belief to sup 2 ioEe 
that wealth derived from manufactures is in itself more desirable than wealth 
derived from agricultural pursuits. 
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I. General diatribution by occupation (Punjab and Pelhi). IT, Distribution by occupation in Natural Divisions, 
m. Distribution of agricultural, industrial, commercial and professional population in Natural Divisions, Districts and States. 
IP. Occupations combined with agriculture (wboro agiiculturo is the eubsidiaiy occupation) V. Occupations combined ’with agricul- 
ture (where agriculture is the principal occupation) VI, Occupation of fem ales hy sub -classes and selected orders and groups (Punjab 
and Delhi). VII. Selected occupations 1921, 1911 and 1001, VHt. Occupations of selected castes (Punjab and Delhi). 
XI. Number of persons employed on the 18th March 1921 on Railways and in the Irrigation Department in the Punjab and Delhi, 
IXA. Number of persons employed in the Post Office and Telegraph Department on the iSth March 1921, in the Punjab and Delhi. 


(OCCUPATIONAL) -SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
General distribution by occupation. 


Class, Bub-olass akd Obpbb. 


Numbee pee 10,000 

OP TOTAL POPULA- 
TIOK. 


persons 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

2 

3 

4 

6,081 

3,121 

35 

6,052 

2,117 

35 

6,040 

2,115 

35 

6,886 

2,022 

34 

12 

5 

48 

9 

4 

47 

139 

84 

60 



78 

6 

2 

34 

9 

4 

48 

1 


41 

3 

2 

46 

4 

2 

41 

2,807 

1,020 

86 

1,926 

714 

37 

405 

159 

39 

27 

9 

34 

202 

69 

34 

95 

31 

32 

147 

61 

35 

62 

21 

33 

86 

35 

41 

509 

176 

35 

2 

1 ! 

33 

63 ! 

25 

39 


, , 

43 

1 

•• 

38 

327 

137 

42 

194 

73 

38 



49 

23 

8 

36 

98 

36 

38 

64 

27 

41 

9 

- 3 

37 

686 

282 

84 

64 * 

18 

28 

12 

4 

35 

62 

16 

31 

10 

4 

36 

8 

3 

36 

2 i 

1 

38 



41 

11 

4 

33 

4 

2 

40 

366 

127 

35 

10 

3 

34 

5 

2 

37 

1 

, , 

32 

26 

9 

33 

3 

1 

39 

7 

3 

37 

. 107 

37 

35 


PEROEIPrAGE nr each 
Class, Stjb-class 

AKD ObDEE OP 


Depend- 

ants. 


Percentage 
[of depend-] 
ants to 
actual 
worters. 


I 


IPUNJAB— 

CLASS A.— PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS . . 


Order I . Pasture and Agriculture 
(rt) Ordinary cullivathn 

(6) Growers of special products and marhet gardening 

(c) Foreiiry 

(d) Raising of farm si<wh 
(c) Raising of mall anirnale 

Order 2, Fishing and Hunting 


SUB-CLASS n.— EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS 


Order 3. Mines 

Order 4. Quarries of hard rocks 

Order 5. Salt, etc. 


CLASS B -PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERUL SUB- 
STANCES. 

SUB-CLASS in.— INDUSTRY 


Order 6. 
Order 7. 
Order 8, 
Order 9. 
Order 10. 
Order 11. 
Order 12. 
Order 13. 
Order 14. 
Order 16. 
Order 16. 
Order 17. 


Order 18. 


Textiles •• . j' 

Hides, skins and hard materials from ammal kingdom 

Wood 

Metals 

Ceramics .* •• , •• , 

Chemical products properly so called as analogous 
Food industries . . * . • * 

Industries of dress and the toilet 
Furniture industries 
Building industries 

Construction of means of transport . . 

production and transmission of physical forces (neat, light, 

electricity, motive power, etc.) 

Other miscellaneous and undefined industries . • 


SUB-CLASS IV.— TRANSPORT 


Order 19, 
Order 20. 
Order 21, 
Order 22, 
Order 23, 


Transport by air 
Transport by water 
Transport by road 
Transport by rail • • 

Post office, telegraph and telephone services 


SUB-CLASS V.— TRADE .. 

Banks, establishment of credit, exchange and insurance 
Brokerage, commission and c^ort 
Trade in textiles 
Trade in skins, leather and furs 
Trade in wood . . 

Trade in metals •; •; 

Trade in pottery, hncka and tiles 
Trade in chemical products . . 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

Other trade in food stuSs . . 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles 
>ado in furniture 
' ' rado in building materials . • 
fade in means of transport 

‘ado S Mtloles of luxury and those pertaining to letters and 
- 10 arts and sciences. 

^Vle of other sorts 


Order 24, 
p. Order 25. 
"rder 26. 
.der 27. 
jer 28, 
'r 29, 
30. 


IiliaiiaM ^ 


65 

65 


65 

66 

52 

53 
40 
22 
68 


57 


69 

54 

59 


64 

63 


61 

66 

66 

68 

65 

67 

69 

65 

67 

61 

57 

62 


58 

62 


51 

64 

64 

59 

63 


66 


72 

65 

69 

64 

64 
62 

59 

67 

60 

65 

66 
63 

68 
07 
61 
63 


65 


6 


186 

188 


186 

191 

110 

IIS 

6S 

27 

198 


183 


142 

117 

144 


175 

170 


154 

196 

192 

209 

188 

202 

142 

189 

199 

156 

134 

163 


138 

165 


105 

176 

180 

143 

169 


195 


263 

188 

218 

180 

180 

163 

144 

199 

150 

188 

190 

170 

212 

204 

157 

169 


186 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General distribution by. occupation— contin^ 


NUMBEB PEE 10,000 

OF TOTAL POPXTLA- ClAS^ 

tioh* and Ordeu of 


Pcrcent- 
ago cf do- 


Class, Sub-class and Obdeb, 


Poisons 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

u 

I)ox>end- v 
ants. 

2 

3 

4 

5 


i PtJN JAB— concluded. 

CLASS C-PDBUC ADMINISTHATIOH AND LIBERAL ARTS 

SUB-CLASS VI.— PDBUO EORCE .. 

i Order 41. Army 
1 Order 42. Navy 
i Order 43. Air-forco 
[ Order 44. Police * • 

SUB-CLASS vn.— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION (Order 46) 

SUB-CLASS Vin.— PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS 

Order 46. Religion 
Order 47. Law 
Order 48. Medicine 
Order 49. Instruction 
Order 60. Letters, arts and sciences 

CLASS D.— MISCELLANEOUS 

SUB-CLASS IX.— PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR INCOME (Order 61) 

SUB-CLASS X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE (Order 62) 

SUB-CLASS XL— INSUFFICrENTLY DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS. 

j (Order 63. General terms wbicli do not indicate a definite occupation). 

SUB-CLASS xn.— UNPRODUCfTIVE 

Order 64. Inmates of jails, asylums and alms-liousos 
Order 65. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 
Order 66. Other imspecified non-productive industries 

[DELHI— 

I CLASS A.— PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 

SUB-CLASS L— EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS AND VEGETATION ■ 

Order 1. Pasture and Agriculture 

(a) Ordinary cuUtvalion 

(6) Groirera of special preducts and 7narXcl gardening 
(c) Forestry 

(d) Raising of Farm slnck 
(c) Ra>6ing of small animals 
Older 2. Fishing and Hunting 

SUB-CLASS n.— EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS 

Order 3, Mines 

Order 4. Quarries of hard roots . . . . . . 

Order 6. Salt, oto, • . • • . • . # 

[class B.— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES 

SUB-CLASS DL— INDUSTRY 

Order 6, Textiles 

Order 7, Hides, skins and hard materials from animal kingdom 
Order 8, Wood 

Order 9, Metals .. 

Order 10, Ceramics 

Order 11, Chemical products properly so called and analogous 

Order 12. Food industries . . 

'Irder 13. Industries of dress and the toilet 

^er 14. Furniture industries 

>r 16. Building indnatties . . , . . , 

^16. Construction of means of transport .. 

17. Production and transmission of physical forces (heat, li^t) [ 
electricity, motive power, etc,) | 

Other miscellaneous and undefined industries 


i Otdet 


IB. 


882 

105 

70 

‘*35 

63 

214 

130 

8 

18 

22 

36 

750 

25 

255 

228 

242 

6 

236 


2,930 

2,915 

2,903 

2,775 

65 

13 

49 

'*12 

15 


7 

8 

6,250 

3,038 

368 
116 
142 
201 
207 
95 
162 
802 
19 
373 
7 
31 

686 


150 

47 
34 

13 
23 
80 

48 
2 
7 

9 

14 

322 

10 
111 

95 

100 

6 
100 


908 

904 

901 
840 
27 
8 
26 

3 

4 

3 
1 

2,240 

1,253 

140 

65 

63 

77 

86 

36 

60 

279 

9 

180 

3 

18 

260 


89 

45 

48 

67 

74 

38 

80 

37 

37 
29 

38 

39 
39 

43 
87 

44 
42 


44 

84 

42 

40 


31 

31 

31 

30 

41 

59 

53 

*26 

27 

43 

40 
16 

43 

41 


30 

47 

44 

38 
42 
37 

39 
35 

47 

48 
46 
68 

_43 


61 

55 

62 

33 

26 

62 

64 

63 

03 

71 

62 

01 

01 

67 
63 
56 
58 

56 

16 

68 
CO 

69 

69 

69 

70 

59 
41 
47 

'*74 

73 

67 

60 
86 

67 

59 


01 

63 

66 

62 

68 

63 

61 

65 
53 
62 

66 
42 

67 


6 


156 

124 

109 

50 

35 

103 

180 

168 

172 

248 

IGl 

165 

153 

133 

167 

129 

139 


130 

18 

136 

160 


223 

222 

222 

230 

142 

70 

88 

290 

274 

133 
147 
573 

134 

147 

166 
112 
127 
101 
140 
174 
169 
187 
112 
108 
123 
71 

135 
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SDBSiDIAEy TABLES. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


General distribution by occupation— 


1 

Gdass, Stn^-CLAss and Oedeb. 

Number per 10,000 

OF TOTAL POPULA- 
TIOK. 

Pdboentaoe m each 
Class, Sub-class 
and OedIsi of 

Percent- 
age of 
depend- 

Persons. 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Depen- 

dants.- 

ants to 
actual 
workers. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

DELHI— 






SUB-CLASS IV.— TRANSPORT 

613 

801 

49 

61 

104 

Order 10. Trnnsport by air 






Order 20. Transport by water 

18 

8 

40 

64 

119 

Order 21, Transport by road 

272 

124 

40 

64 

119 

Order 22. Transport by rail 

283 

154 

64 

46 

84 

Order 23. Post offico, telograpb and telephone servicefl 

39 

16 

38 

62 

163 

SUB-CLASS V.— TRADE . . 

1,649 

686 

44 

56 

126 

Ordor 24. Banks, establishment of credit, exchange and insuronoo 

112 

27 

24 

76 

319 

Order 25» Brokerage, commission and oagjort 

36 

20 

66 

44 

79 

Order 26. Trade in textiles . . 

252 

123 

49 

61 

105 

Order 27. Trade in skins, leather and f uib 

16 

7 

44 

50 

126 

Order 28. Trade in wood . , 

19 

0 

60 

50 

100 i 

Order 29. Trade in metals . . 

13 

9 

67 

33 

49 

Order 30. Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

8 

4 

69 

41 

69 

Order 31. Trade in chemical products . . 

44 

20 

46 

64 

118 

Order 32. Hotels, cafes, rest uranfe, etc. 

17 

10 

68 

42 

-74 

Order 33, Other trade in food studs . , 

679 

239 

41 

69 

142 

Order 34. Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

167 

69 

44 

66 

127 

Order 35. Trade in furniture . . . . . . 

26 

10 

41 

69 

145 

Order 36. Trade in building materials . , 

64 

38 

71 

29 

41 

Order 37. Trade in means of transport 

20 

12 

48 

62 

109 

Order 38. Trade in fuel 

17 

7 

41 

59 

143 

Order 39. Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to lettem and 

68 

27 

40 

60 

147 

the arts and sciences. 






Order 40. Trade of other sorts 

107 

54 

60 

60 

101 

CLASS C.— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL ARTS 

720 

S59 

50 

50 

100 

SUB-CLASS VI.— PUBUO PORCE .. 

196 

123 

63 

' 37 

59 

Order 41. Army 

140 

98 

07 

33 

60 

Order 42. Navy 


. . 

! 

* . 

1 . , 

Order 43. Air-force 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

Order 44. Police 

49 

26 

62 

48 

94 

SUB-CLASS Vrr.— PUBLIC ADMIOTSTBATION (Oder 45) 

179 

101 

68 

44 

78 

SUB-CLASS vm.— PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS . . 

845 

185 

89 

61 

155 

Order 46. Keligion 

163 

64 

36 

64 

m 

Order 47. Law 

20 

7 

34 

60 

192 

Order 48. Medicine . . - • • • 

67 

27 

48 

62 

110 

Order 49. Instruction 

66 

24 

38 

62 

166 

Order 50. Lottem, arte and sciences . . 

60 

23 

46 

66 

122 

CLASS D.— MISCELLANEOUS 

1,099 

641 

58 

42 

72 

SUB-CLASS rx.— PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR INCOME (Otder 61) 

90 

40 

44 

56 

128 

SUB-CLASS X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE (Order 62) 

485 

281 

58 

42 

73 

SUB<?LASS XI.— INSUFTTCIENTLY DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS . . 

409 

266 

65 

85 

54 

(Order 53, — Oeneral terms which do not indicate a definite occupation.) 






SUB-CLASS xn.— UNPRODUCTIVE 

115 

54 

47 

63 

118 

Order 64. Limates of jails, asylums and alms-houses 

5 

1 

17 

83 

476 

Order 65. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes . , ; 

110 

63 

48 

62 

107 

Order 66. Other unspecified non-produotive industnes 





* • 
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CHAPTER XU. 


SOOSIDIABr TABlJEli. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 




Distribution by occupation in Natiural Divisions. 





NtTMBER per fnilh OF total popuIiAtiok suppoeted in 

OCCUPATION. 

Ptmjab. 

Indo-Gon- 
jetio Plain 
West, 

Hiina- 

layon. 


Hortli- 
Wcst Dry 
Area. 

Delhi. 

Z 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

SUB.OLABS L— EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS AND 
VEGETATION. 

60B 

690 

830 

BOB 

C93 

291 

STJB-OLASS n.— EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

BUB-CLASS ni^-moUSTRY 

193 

207 

87 

222 

167 


SDB-OLASS IV.— TRANSPORT 

19 

21 


17 

21 

hi 

SUB-CLASS V.— TRADE .. 

89 

70 

24 

71 

77 

166 

SOB-GLASS VL— PUBLIC FORCE .. .. .J 

10 

10 


18 

G 


SUB-CLASS Vn,— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION . . 

C 

0 

3 

6 


18 

SUB-CLASS VIU.— professions AND LIBERAL ARTS .. 

21 

> 21 

14 

27 

18 

34 

SUB-CLASS IX.— PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR INCOME . . 

3 

^ 3 

3 

3 

1 

9 

SUB-CLASS X,— domestic SERVICE 

26 

27 


31 

22 

49 

SUB-CLASS XL— INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED OCCU- 
PATIONS 

23 

14 

6 

1C 

Cl 

4i 

SUB-CLASS XU,— UNPRODUCTIVE 

24 

24 

7 

20 

1 

34 

12 


|delhi— 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Disiribuiion of the agricultural, Industrial, commercial and professional population in Natural Divisions, 

Districts and States. 


Agrioultitre. 




Commerce, 


District, State akd 
Naturae DtvLstoN, 


DELHI 
Dellii City 



PUNJAB - . 14,804,241 

. Indo-Gangetio 
Peain West — 

1. Hissar 

2* Loharu Stale . . 

3. Bohtak 

4. Dxijana Stale , . 

5. Gurgaon . • 

G. Paiaxidi State 

7. Karnal 

8. Jullundur 

9. Kapurthala Slate 

10. Ludhiana 

11. Mahrhoila State 

12. Fcrozoporo 

13. Faridkot Stale,. 

14. Patiala Slate . » 

10, Jind State 
10. NabJia State 

17. Lahore 

18. Amritsar . » 40 

19. Gujranwala .. 

20. Sheikhupura 

2. Himalayan 

21. Nahan State .. 

22. Simla 

23. SMa mu Slates 

24. Bilaspur State. . 

25. ICangra 
20. Mandi State . . 

I 27. Suket Slate 
I 28. Chamba State 

3. SuB-HniAXAYAN 
29..Ambala 

30. Kalsia State . . 

31. Hoshiarpur 

32. Gurdaspur 

33. Sialkofc 

34. Gujrat 

35. Jhclum 
30. Rawalpindi 

37. Attock 

4. North-West Dry 8,476,9521 572| 31]69ll,014,539| 167 

Area — 

38. Montgomery .. 

39. Shahpur 

40. Miamvali 

41. Lyallpur .. 

42. Jhang 

43. Multan 

44. Bahawalpur State 

45. Muzalfargarh .. 

46. D. G. Khan 

Cities 


188,664 

23,136 


210 5941 
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SraSIPIAtir TABMJS 


CEAPTEn xn. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the subsidiary occupation). 


— — — — 


NtniDEK 

per tnille 

WHO ARE PARTIAIiY AQRIOUn'nnilSTS. 




Punjab. 



Delhi. 

Occupation, 





_ 



Province, 

P 

indo- 
3rangetac 
[aiu West 

Hima- S 
layan. 

ub-Hima- 
layan. ^ 

North- 

West 

liyArea. E 

Indo- 
Gangetio 
lain West 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

SUB-CLASS I.— EXPLOITATION OF ANBIALS AND VEGE- 



H 

j. 

1 


TATION 

1 

X 

X 




AgricnUnro .. •* •• •• •• 

•• 

•* 



*• 

* * 

posture •• •• •• *• •' 

15 

12 

32 

21 

12 

4 

Fishing and Hunting . . • • 

33 

33 

73 

2 

37 

*• 

Othcis 

31 

12 

96 

27 

16 

•• 

SUB-CL-ISS n.~EXPLOITATION OF MNEEALS 

20 

23 

6 

19 

2 

45 

SOB-CLASS ni.—lNDUSTEy 

42 

44 

156 

87 

23 

11 

Xcslilc 

34 

40 

127 

32 

10 

19 

VTood .. .. •• •• 

"rS 

91 

189 

61 

24 

18 

Metol 

77 

81 

227 

61 

34 

20 

Oenimics .. 4 •• 

32 

31 

169 

24 

24 

8 

Food , . * , . . 

22 

19 

76 

14 

14 

7 

Ores’* and the toilet . « . » . • 

53 

54 

206 

44 

27 

15 

Others , , • . • , • . 

30 

28 

86 

30 

20 

5 

SUB-CLASS IV.— TEANSPOBT 

28 

23 

78 

33 

20 

1 

SUB-CL.\SS V.— TRADE .. 

41 

43 

89 

35 

85 

4 

Batiks, etc, . , . • . , , . . , 

no 

104 

136 

109 

161 

31 

Textile** ,, w 

27 

2C 

96 

23 ■ 

21 

•• 

Food’^tuffs .. *. *. 

39 

41 

95 

30 

32 

1 

7 

Shophccjicr? (nnspedfied) .• ,, 

32 

22 

44 

21 

35 

3 

Others ,, 

30 

30 

51 

24 

39 

1 

SCJB-CU\SS rOBOE .. 

€0 

59 

108 

58 

55 

18 

1 

SUB-CL.\SS VH.—PUBUO ^VD^HNISTBATION . . 

48 

51 

117 

51 

34 

1 23 

SUB-CBABS Vin.—PBOrESSrOKS AOT) LIBEBAL ABTS 

57 

j 55 

163 

46 

41 


tMigion ,, 

08 

C9 

182 

56 

43 

33 

OtUrs 

, 40 

36 

131 

31 

37 

0 

SUB-CBASS IX,-rEB80XS U\TKG ON THEIB INCOME 

•118 

112 

203 

121 

52 

2 

8UB-CBASS X.— BOMESXIC SERVICE 


26 

62 

27 

14 

6 

Cooks Tvater-curricr?, etc. 

. 25 

27 

51 

27 

14 

G 

Oth" r< ,, ,, ^ ^ 

=;UB-CiaSS XL— INSOmCIENTLY DESCRIBED OCGU- 

. 2,5 

20 

67 

29 

21 

8 

PArioNS .. ,, .. ^ 

C'SKitircr.' Miu ^!t)rkm''n {nn?j>cdficd) .. ,, _ 

14 

13 

11 

9 

42 

44 

24 

25 

10 

10 

• « 

• t 

OlLr» \ .. 

22 

22 

35 

18 

23 

2 

^TIK'USS ^IL— UNPRODUCTIVE .. 

22 

27 

42 

33 

9 

12 

pri'enrci?, etc. 

25 

28 

43 

33 

10 

13 









1 

• • 

•* 

HE 

* • 

•• 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the principal occupation). 


LiSBLOnDS (RENT-EECCrVEItS). 


Subsidiary ocoupatiou. 


CtjIiTivators (IIent-pax3:rs), 


Subsidiary Occupation, 


SEEVANTS AKD F1ELX> EABOTmEBS. 


Subsidiary Occupation. 



PUNJAB, 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


Ecnt-payora 

Agricultural Jabourera . ♦ » • 

Govcniiuent employees of all kinds 
Honey-Icndem and grain-dcalera 
Other traders of all lands 
Priests 

Clerks of all kinds (not Government) 
School masters 
I>a.vryerg ^ 

Estate agents and managers 
Medical practitioners 
Artisans 


DELHI. 


TOTAL 


Rent-receivers 


Agricultural labourers . • 

General labourers 

Government employees of all kinds 
Money-lenders and grain-dealers 
Other traders of all kinds 
Fishermen and boatmen 
Cattle-breeders and milkmen 
Village watchmen 
Weavers • ► 

Barbers 

Oil-prcssers 

Washermen 


BlacksmithB and carpenters 


total 


Bent-payers • • 

Agricultural labourers * . 
Government employees of all kinds . . 
Money-lenders and grain-dealers 
Other traders of all kinds 
Pricsla 

Clerks of all kinds (not Government) 

School masters 

Lawyers • • 

Estate agents and managers 
Medical practitioners 
Artisans 


Bcnt-receivers 


Agricnltural labourers « • 

General labouTora 

Government employees of all kinds 
I Money lenders and grain-dealers 
Other traders of all kinds 
Fishermen and boatmen 
Cattle breeders and milkmen 
Village watchmen • • 

Weavers • • 

Barbers • • 

Oil-ptessers 

Washermen • • 

potters • * 

Blacksmiths and carpenters 


681 TOTAL 

84 Rent-receivers *. 

22 Rent-payers 
29 General labourers 
51 Village watchmen 
13 Cattle-breeders and milkmen 
27 Mill hands 

I Fishonaen and boatmen 

12 Rice -pounders . • 

6 Shopkeepers and Pedlars 
17 Oil-preseers ^ * • 

II Weavers * . 

6 Potters •• 

leather workers • • 

Washermen 

Blacksmiths and carpenters 


TOTAL 

Rent-receivers •• 

I Rent-payers 
Geneml labonrers • % 

Village watchmen • . 

Cattle-breeders and niilkmen 
Mill hands 

Fishermen and boatmen 
Rico pounders . « 

Shopkeepers and pedlars 
Oil-presscrs * • 

Weavers 


Leather workers t • 

Waahonnen • • 

Blacksmiths and carpenters 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


CHAPTER XIX* 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI, 

Occupations of females by sub-classes and selected orders and groups. 


o 



A 

Number of 

lOTUAL WORKERS. 

M . 

<u in 

S a 

« a 

o 

CJ 

^ c 

S Si ” 

c 


Occupation. 

Blales. I 

bmales. 

1 

I 

2 

•UNJAB. 

3 

4 

5 

s 

OB-CLASS I.— EXPLOITATION i 
OE ANIMALS AND VEGETA- 
TION. 

o 

CO 

CO 

483,689 

100 

c 

)rder I. — ^Pasture and Agricul- ^ 

TURE. ^ 

,825,648 

483,429 

100 

{ 

a) Ordbmnj cultivation . . . . ^ 

U602y029 

472,525 

103 

11 

ncomo from rent of land . , 

260,320 

71,439 

268 

51 

?ield labourers .. 

229,483 

27,639 

120 

( 

b) Oroivers of special products and 
marhel gardening. 

12J77 

1,312 

106 

O'] 

Coa, coffee, cinchona, rubber and in- 
digo plantations. 

2,278 

738 

324 


c) Forestry 

0,315 

1,271 

ISO 

9 

iVoodcutters, firewood, catechu, rub- 
ber, etc., collectors and charcoal 
burners. 

7,610 

1,190 

168 

15 

e) Raising of small animaU 

29 

3 

703 

Birds, bees, etc, . . 

7 

3 

429 


SUB-CLASS IT.— EXPLOITATION 
OE MINERALS. 

8,531 

1,059 

124 

21 

Order 3. — ^Mines 

7,111 

47 

42 

Mines and metallic minerals (gold, 
iron, manganese, etc.). 

4 

3 

760 

22 

Order 4, — Quarries of hard | 

' ROOKS, OTHER MINERALS (JADE, I 
DIAMONDS, LIMESTONE, ETO.). ! 

3,565 

1 396 

j 

111 

] 

23 

Order 5. — Salt, etc. . , . J 

3,855 

616 

160 

Rock, sea and marsh salt 

088 

184 

267 

24| 

Extraction of saltpetre, alum, and 
other substances soluble in water. 

3,167 

432 

X8G 


SUB-CLASS III,— INDUSTRY . . 

1,418,432 

o 

CO 

CO 

238 


Order 0. — Textiles 

283,078 

117,180 

414 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressine 

27,708 

3,207 

IIG 

20 Cotton spinning 

6,890 

57,049 

9,G8G 

27lCottoa sizing and weaving 

230, lOf 

61,470 

224 

2Sjjuto spinning, pressing and weaving 

37( 

120 

319 

29jRopo, twine and string 

. 11,09^ 

3,283 

29G 

3 1 Wool carding and spinning 

27] 

33': 

1,244 

34!sdk spinners 

90] 

181 

204 

3 

j Silk weavers 

51i 

5 8^ 

162 

3" 

1 Dyeing, bleaching, printing prepara- 
tion and sponging of textiles. 

2,271 

1 44( 

194 

3 

8 Lace, cropo, embroideries, fringes, 
cte., and insuCSciontly described 
tostilo industries. 

48: 

2 771 

) 1,616 


Order 7. — Hides, skins and hari 

MATERIALS FROM THE ANBIAl 
KINGDOM. 

> 20,23 

9 2,65 

X 131 

a 

O.Tannera, curriers, leather dressers 
and leather dyers, etc. 

14,62 

7 2,30 

5 158 


Order 8. — ^Wood 

.. 166,29 

3 7,59 

7 46 


15 Basket makers and other industries 
of wooden material including Icavi 
and the thatchers and buildinj 
working with bamboo or reeds o 
similar materials. 

26,61 

[?S 

T 

3 

r 

-7 5,30 

6 199 


Occupation. 


Oeder 10. — Ceramics 
Makers of glass and crj^stal ware 
Makers of glass bangles, glass beads, 
and nocklacea and glass ear studs, ctc.i 


05] 

66 | 

07 


83 


101 


102 ' 

103' 


Order 12. — Food industries 
Rice pounders and buskers and flour 
grinders. 

Bakers and biscuit makers 
Grain parcbors, etc. 

Order 13. — ^Industries of dress 

AND THE TOILET. 

Hat, cap and turban makers 
Tailors, millincra, dressmakers, dar- 
ners, and embroiderers on linen. 
jWasbing, cleaning and dyeing 

Order 14, — ^Furniture industries 
Cabinet makers, carriage painters, ete, 

Order 15. — Building industries 
Lime burners, cement u'orkers 
Stone cutters and dressers 
Builders ( other than buildings made 
of bamboo or similar materials), 
painters, decorators of houses, 
tilers, plumbers, etc. 


Order 18. — Other miscellaneous 
AND undefined INDUSTRIES. 

|Toy, kite, cage, fishing tackle, etc. 
makers, taxidermists, etc. 

Others, including managers, persons 
(other than performers) employed 
in theatres and other places of pub 
lie entertainments, employees of 
public societies, race course service, 
huntsmen, etc. 

.Contractors for the disposal of refuse, 
dust, etc. 

Sweepers, scavengers, etc. 


SUB-CLASS IV.— TRANSPORT 


Number of 

ACTUAL WORKERS. 

m to 

S 6 

Males. 

Females. 

oi 

3 

4 

5 

116,463 

70 

1,275 

12,180 

10 

281 

105 

132 

220 

28,491 

3,452 

121 

52,805 

10,360 

36,131 

24,400 

684 

2, sac 

6,582 

0,601 

2,690 

7,970 

* 40S 
l,22t 

397,298 

43,905 

111 

108 

48,458 

113 

11,160 

1,04C 

230 

58,417 

7,171 

123 

1,406 

1,118 

145' 

143 

103 

12S 

57,575 

684 

383 

19,387 

4,685 

148 

177 

2,550 

81 

2U 

461 

132 

229,420 

1 114',391 
\ 

[ 49S 

3,13£ 

I 'Ofi] 

1 211 

0 S 4 

L ' 21( 

) 307 

- 

J ' 
i 



Order 20. — ^Transport dv yvater 
lOOjLabourers employed on the construe 
tion and maintenance of streams, 
rivers and canals. 

SUB-CLASS V.— TRADE - 
Order 28. — Trade in yvood 
l2olTi’ade in wood (not firewood) cork, 
bark, bamboo thatch, etc. 

Order 29. — Trade in metals 
1261 Trade in metals, macliinery, knives, 
tools, etc. 

Order 33. — Other trade in food 
stuffs. 

133iSeIIers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, 
I eggs, etc. 

ISSjCardamom, botel-leaf, vegetables, 
fruit and areennut sellers 
139}Dea]eTs in hay> grass and fodder 


141 


Order 35. — ^Trade in fuentture. 
(Trade in furniture, carpets, curtains 
and bedding. 


4jCGl 

168 | 442 ! 

19,9&o] 

2,541 


550,294 

6,345 

0,345 


I 1,191 

297,959 

11,170 

24,706 

5,830 

4,443 

1,779 


402] 

8GC 

112,342 

CG7 

4,480 

21 

*880 


307 

121 

33,134 

6C 

867 

137 

867 

137 

544 

457 

i 

19,984 

67 

1,798 

d63 

8,637 

350 

2,671 

45£ 

1 

226 

51 

190 

107, 





Group. 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIBIARY TABLE VI. 

Occupations of females by sub-classes and selected orders and groups — contd. 


Occupation. 


Number op 

ACTUAL WORKERS. 


Males. Females. 


Occupation. 


Number of 
ACTUAL WORKERS. 

Males. 

Females. 


Order 36. — ^Teade in buildino 

MATERIALS. 

143 Trade in building materials other 

than bricks, tiles and wooden ma- 
terials. 

Order 38. — ^Trade m fuel 
147 Dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, 
cowdungj etc. 

Order 39. — Trade in articles of 

LUXURY AND THOSE PERTAINING 
TO LETTERS, AND THE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 

149 Dealers in common bangles, beads, 
necklaces, fans, small articles, toys, 
hunting and fishing tackle, flowers, 
etc. 

SUB-GLASS VIL— PUBLIC AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

SUB-CLASS Vin.~PROFJSSSIONS 
AND LIBERAL ARTS. 

Order 40. — ^Religion 
105 Priests, ministers, etc. 

107 Catechists, readers, church and mis- 

sion service 

108 Temple, burial or burning ground 

service, pilgrim conductors, cir- 
cumcisers. 

Order 48, — Medicinb 
172 Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, 
nurses, masseurs, etc. 

Order 60, — Letters and arts Am > 
sciences, 

178 Music composers and masters, play- 
ers of all kinds of musical instru- 
ments (not military), singers, 
actors dancers. 


SUB-CLASS IX— PERSONS LIV- 
ING ON THEIR INCOME. 

Order 61. — Persons living prin- 
cipally ON THEIR INCOME. 

180 Proprietors (other than of agricul- 

tural land) fund and scholarship- 
holders and pensioners. 

SUB-CLASS X.— DOMESTIC SER- 
VICE (Order 62). 

181 CJooks, water carriers, doorkeepers, 

watchmen and other in-do jI ser- 
vants. 

SUB-CLASS XI.— INSUFFICIENT- 
LY DESCRIBED OCCUPA- 
TIONS. 

Order 63. — General terms wteroH 

DO NOT INDICATE A DEITNITE 
OCCUPATION, 

187 Labourers and workihen otherwise | 
unspecified. 


SUB-CLASS 

TIVE. 


-UNPRODUC- 


Order 65. — Beggars, Vagrants, ' 
Prostitutes. 

189 Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, 

etc. 

A Do, (professional beggars) , 

B Do. (others) 

190 Procurers and prostitutes , . 

191 Order 56. — Other ttnolassitted 

NON-PBODUOTIVB INDUSTEIES, 


Number of females 
per 1,000 males. 












(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Occupations of females by sub-classes and selected orders and groups — concluded. 



Actual workers. 

Males. 

Females. 



JIales, Females. « 

el 


jDELHL 

SUB-CLASS L— EXPLOITATION ^ 

OF ANBIALS AND VEGETA- 
TICK. 

OBDzn I.-— PASxtniE akd Aoiucul- < 

TUBE. 

(a) Ordinary cuKivafhn .. , 

1 Income from rent of land » . 

4 Farm ecrs*ants . . . . • • 

D I'lcld labourers . . . . * • 

(c) Forestry 

9 Woodcutters, firewood, catechu, rub- 
ber, etc., collectors and charcoal 
burners. 

(d) Faising of fann stock . . 

1 1 Cattle and buffalo breeders and 
keopeis. 

SUB-CLASS n.-~EXPLOITATION 
OF MINERALS. 

SUB-COASS III.— INDUSTRY . - 

Order C. — ^Textiles 
20 Cutton Bpinning . . 

27 Cotton sizing and ucanng 
JJ'ijWcaving oi woollen blankets 
yS Lace, crepe, embroideries, fringors, 
etc., and insufficiently desenbed 
textiles industries. 

Ouder 7. — Hides, skixs a>*d 

HARD MATERIAI^ FROM THE AXI- 
MAR KIXQDOM, 

39 TcnnerB, currierB, leather dressers and 
k alhex' dyers, etc. 

Order 8. — \Vooj> 

45 Basket makers and otlier indusliies of 
wooden rnatcnal including leaves 
and thatchoRs, and hmlding 
worldng with bamboo and reeds, 

. and similar materials. 

{Order 10.— Ceramics 
P otto rs and earthen pipe* and bowi 
makers. 

80 BneU and tile makers 
jOrder 12,— Food industries 

05 Rice pounders and Iniskcns and flour 
j grindeis. 

67jGrain parchers, etc. 

Order 13.— Industries or dress 

j AND THE TOIEET. 

77tTaiIon?, iiiiUmerB, dre-.-! makers, dar- 
ners. and embroUlerere on linen. 

7S dhtx', boot and sandal makers • . 
BO Wa=»lung, cleaning and dyeing 
SI Ikirbors, bairdressen?, and •wigmakcre 
[Order 15, — Buieding industries 
SG jExcavator< and w cll sinkerH 
SD.Buildera (other than buildings made 
I of bamboo or Fimilar materials), 

I juinlrrs, decoratom of houses 

I tilm, plumbt rs.ctc. 

lOi’DEr. 18. — Orinx miscellaneous 1 

j AND UNDEFINED INDUSTRIES, 

103 Swfei<rir and PcaMngers, etc . A 

*>UB.CT^\SS IV.— TRANSPOKT .. 
jORDim 21 .— Trans roirr rv road .. 
HS^tAKmTvrs employed on ri:)ads and 
I bridre-i. 

US, Ornery, managirs and employi^es 
I (•'Xtlmhng jjer-r.n.'jl aorvnnts) ron- 
cccUd With mechanically driven 
I vcMcks (including 


40,864 3,276 


40,711 3,272 

728 249 

881 114 

3,297 637 

275 100 

277 100 


l,m OS 

178 19 


190 8 


50,583 10,670 

5,672 1,167 


2,393 271 


9,360 2,831 


SUB-CLASS V.— TRADE 
Order 33. — Other trade in food 

STUFFS. 

135CJardamom, betel leaf, vegetables, 
fruit, and arecanut sellers. , 
239tocalciB in hay, grass and fodder 
Order 38. — ^Trade in fuel. 

147 (Dealere in firew^ood, charcoal, coal, 
cowdung, etc.) 

Order 30. — ^Trade in articles of 

LUXURY AND THOSE PERTAINING 
TO LETTERS AND THE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 

150 PublishcrB, booksellers, stationers, 
dealem in music, iiicturcs, musical 
instruments and curiosities, 

SUB-CLASS Vn,— PUBLIC AD- 
i\IINISTRATlON. 

SUB-CLASS VIU.— PROFESSIONS 
AND LIBERAL ARTS. , 
Order 4G. — ^Religion 
165 Priests, ministers, etc. 

167 CJatechists, readere, church and mis- 
sion service, 

ICS Temple, burial or burning groimd 

service, iiilgrim conductors, circum 
cisers. 

Order 48. — ^SIedicine 

172 Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, 

nurses, masseurs, etc. 

Order 49. — Instruction 

173 Professors and teachers of all lands 
Order 60. — Letters and arts and 

SOTENOES. 

178 Music composers and masters, players 

on all kinds of musical instruments 
(not militaiy-) singers, actors, 
and danceis. 

179 Conjurors, acrobats, fortunc-tcUers, 

reciters, oxhibitois of curiosities 
and wild animals. 

SUB-CLASS IX.— PERSONS LIV- 
ING ON THEIR INC05IE. 
Order 51. — Persons Li\TNa prin- 
cipally ON THEIR income 

180 Proprietors (other than of agricul- 

tural land) fund and scholarship- 
holders and pensioners. 

SUB-CLASS X.— DOMESTIC SER- 
I^CE (Order 52). 

181CJooks, water catriers, doorkcopere, 
watchmen and otlicr indoor ser- 
vants. ’ 

SUB-CLASS XL— INSUFFICIENT 
LY DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS 

|(Order 53.— General terms wtiich 

DO NOT INDICATE A DEFINITE 
^1 OCCUPATION.) 

187jI^bourcrK and workmen other- 
I wi'^e unspecified. 

SUB-CLASS Xn.— UNPRODUC- 
j TTV’E. 

rOnvim 55. — BixjGAns, vagrants, 

j PROSTITUTES. 

ISDBeggam, vagrants, witches, wizards, 
etc. 

A» Do. (professional beggata) 



2,6131 31 
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SUEBIDIARV TABLES. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 
Selected occupations 1921, 1911 and 1901 . 



CLASS A.— PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS, 

^—Exploitation of animals 
AND VEGETATION. 

Order — Pastitrh A.TirD AGRtcxTLT^RE 

(а) Ordinary Cultivation 
Income from rent of land 
Ordinary oultiratoiB 

Agente, managers of landed estates (not planters), olerlis, 
rcnt'CoUectotB, 

Farm servants 

Field labourers 

(б) Growers oj siKcial jjroducta and market gardening 

Tea, coffe, cinoboua, rubber, indigo plantations 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, arecanut, ete. growers. 

(c) Forestry 

Wood cutters, firewood, catecliu, rubber, etc. collectors and 
charcoal bumora,, 

Lac collectors . . , , 

{d) Eamng of Farm ^toch 

Cattle, buffalo breeders and keepor^ 

Sheep, goat and pig breeders 

Breedeis of other animals (horses, mules, camels, asses, etc.) 
Herdsmen, shepherds, goat-hords, etc. 

Order 2. — Fisnrxa hunting 

}?i3hing ^ 

"Himting 

EUn-OLASS n.-^EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS. 

Order 3. — 

Coal Hines 

Order 4. — Quarries of hard rocks — (O ther minerals, 
jade, diamonds, limestone, etc.). 

Order 0,— Salt, eto. 

Rook, sen and marsh salt 

Extraction of saltpetre, alum and other substances soluble 
in Avatcr. 

CLASS B.—FREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL 
SUBSTANCES, 

S On-CLASS II1,~JND USTR T ■■ • • I 


Order 6 .— Textile:> 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 
Cotton spinning 

Cotton sizing and weaving . . 

Jute spinning, pressing and weaving 

Rope, tudno and string . . • • 

Other fibres (cocoanut, aloes, fiax, hemp, straw, etc), » 
Wool, carding and spinning 
Weaving of woollen blankets 

Weaving of woollen carpets . . * • ' 

Silkspiimers •• 

Silk weavers ' •• . ** 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging ot 

Lace, crope, embroideries, fringes and insufficiently describ- 
ed textile industries. 

Order 7 . — P^des, skik^, and hard materials from the 

ANIMAL KINDGDOM. 

Tannem, curriers, leather dressers and leather dyers, etc. . . 
Makers of leather articles such as trunks, water bags, sad- 
dlery or harness, etc. . , . xi 

Furriers and persons occupied with feathers and bnsUos, 
brush makers, , ^ 

Bonc,’ivory, hom, shell, etc., workers (except buttons) . . 


Punjab and Delhi. 


Population 
i supported 
in 1921. 

Population 
supported 
in 1911. 

4 

i 

6 




1 , 304,624 

139.301 

939,088 

1 

23,979 

1,232 

32.301 


91,967 318,763 

77,284 312,200 

13,891 4,990 


23,979 'f282’l 
1,232 —97*8 


C14 +240*8 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLES 1 


(OCGUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABI/B VII. 
Selected occupations 1921, 1911 and mi-contimtHl 


OCXJUPATION. 


PuKJAB. I Delhi. 


Population Population 
supported supported 
in 1921, inl921. 


Punjab and Delhi, 


[Percentage 

variation 

1911—1921 


ObbexiS, — Wood •• 

Sawyers 

Carpenter?, turners and joiners . . * • ^ 

Basket makers, and other industries of woody material 

including leaves and that chens and builders working 
with bamboo, reeds or other sindlar materials 
Order 9. — Metals 

Poring and rolling of iron and other metals . . 

Makers of arms, guns, etc. 

Other workers m iron and makers of implements and tools 
principally or exclusively of iron. 

Workers in brass, copper and bell metal 

Order 10, — Ceramics 

Makers of glass and crystal ware , . 

Makers of glass bangles, glass becds and necklaces and glass 
ear-studs etc. 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 
Brick and til© makers 


Order 11. — Chemical droduots ekobeuly so-called, 

AND ANALOG ors 

Manufacture of dyes, paint and ink 
Manufacture and rei^ng of vegetable oils 
Manufacture and refining of mineral oils 

Order 12. — Food industries 

Rice pounders and buskers and flour“grindors ♦ . 

Bakers and biscuit makers . « * • 

Grain parchers, etc. 

Butchers 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gur 

Sweetmeat makers, prepares of jam and condiments, ete, 
Brewers and distillers 

Order 13.— Industries op dress and the toilet 
Tailors, miUiners, dress makers, darners and embroiderers 
on linen. 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers , , . » 

Washing, cleamng and dyeing 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers . , 

Order 14:. — ^Furniture industries 
Cabinet makers, carnage painters, etc, 

XJpholstorors, tent makers, etc. 

Order 15. — BuiLDiNa industries . . 
lame burners, cement workers 
Excavators and well sinkers 

Stone cutters and dressers . , , 

Brick layers and masons 

Bmldcrs (other than hmldinge made of bamboo or similar 
materials) painters, decorators of houses, tilers, plum^ 
hers, etc. 

Order 10, — Construction of means of transport 
Poisons engaged in making, assembhng or repairing motor 
vehicles, cycles. 

Oirriago, cart, palld, etc. makers and wheelwrights « . 

Ship, boat aeroplane builders , . . . . . 

Order. 17. — Production and transmission of Physical 

FORCES (UEAT, IJQHT, ELECTRICITY MOTIVB POWERS, 
ETC.) (Gas uorkers and electric hght power). 

Order 18, — Other miscellaneous and undeitned in- 
dustries, 

Printeis, lithographers, engravers, etc. 

Makers of musical instruments 

Makers of watches and clocks and optical, photographic, 
mathematical and surgical instrun'ents. 

Workers in precious stones and metals, enamelJeis, junta- 
tion jewellery makers, j^ldera, etc. 

Makers of bangles, or tiads or necklicca of other materials 
tbm glass and makciB of spangles , rosaries, lingams 
and sacred threads. 

^ntractoiB for the disposal of tefuso, dust, etc. , . 

oweeperB, scavengers, etc, 


15 

033 


40 

1 222 

4r 

3 

289,6 

84 

386 

g n 

877 




.37 

3 

113,3 

18 

173 

A J 

128 


EE 

25 

m 

4 

3S,7 

28 

38 



3 

88 

31 

,C8 

7 

35,C 

82 


? 1 

ffitj 


m 

42 



40,4 

56 

31 

2 

995 

1 

21 

3 

.11 

6 

1,9 

64 

3 

42 

Him 


m 

44 

,53 

8 

51,7 

m 

22 

1 

944 

^ 2 

38 

2 

.18 

2 

2 

1 



39, m\ Jl, 325, 8951 2,147,862 




m 

! 


\i 



u 


^HjHn 

E! 


H 

1 

iIBB 

H 

1 



!y 


-f-2,2C^*G 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 
Selected occupations 1921, 1911 and 1901— co«ttn«ef?. 


O 

ft 

5 

b 

O 


107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

US 

lU 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 


121 


122 


123 

124 


125 


126 

128 


129 

ISO 


'131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 


OCCUPATION. 

Punjab, 

Delhi. 

Punjab and Delhi. 

Percentage 

of 

variation 

1911— 

1921. 

Population 
supported 
in 1921. 

Population 
supported 
in 1921. 

Population 
supported 
in 1921. 

Population 
supported 
in 1911, 

Population 
supported 
in 1901. 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

SUB-CLASS IV.— TRANSPORT 

487,660 

29,926 

517,586 

709,130 

455,899 

. -27*6 

OnBEn 20 . — ^Transport by water. . 

67,3SS 

888 

68,276 

108,140 

66,563 

—46*1 

Ship owners and their employees, sliip brohers, ship’s 

239 


239 

491 

510 

—61*3 

officers, cnginceiB, mariners and firemen. 

* 






Persons (other tlian labourers) employed on the maintenance 

30,047 

018 

30,605 

) 



of streams, harbours, dochs, rivers and canals (includ- 




> 86,101 

31,703 

-56*6 

ing construction). 




3 



Labourers employed on the construction and maintenance of 

6,444 

225 

6,669 



’ 

streams, harbours, docks, rivers and canals. 







Boat ovTiers, boatmen and towmen 

20.647 

45 

20.692 

21,148 

21,050 

—2*2 

Order 21, — Transport by road . . ' . . 

246,606 

13,298 

259,804 

427,760 

288,481 

—39*3 

Persons (other than labourers) employed on the constmo- 

2,609 

88 

2,697 

) 



tion and maintenance of roads and bridges. 




f 41,347 

22,938 

—77,6 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges 

. 6,521 

69 

6,680 

3 



OwTiers, managers and employees (excluding personal sor- 

4 

100 

164 




vants) connected with mechanically driven vehicles 




/ 



(including trams). 




^ 58,919 

42,211 

—35*2 

Orniers, managers and employees (excluding personal ser- 

31,960 

6,042 

38,002 

) 



vants) connected with other vehicles 







Palki, etc., bearers and owners 

1,492 

1,881 

3,372 

2,231 

2,044 

-{-51*1 

Pack, elephant, camel, mule, ass and bullock owners and 

168,519 

2,953 

161,472 

213,618 

203;228 

—24*4 

drivers. 







Porters and messengers 

45,401 

2,116 

47,516 

111,635 

18,003 

-67*4 

Order 22. — Transport by raid , . 

161,827 

13,824 

175,651 

149,463 

92,819 

+ir*5 

Hailw’ay employees of all kinds other than coolies 

126,384 

8,222 

134,606 








1 149,463 

92,819 

4-17*0 

Labourers employed on railway construction and mainte- 

36,443 

6,602 

41,046 

) 



nance and coolies and porters employed on railway 






i 

Order 23. — Post OmoB, TELEaRAPH and TELEpnoNE Ser- 

21,666 

1,916 

23,672 

23,787 

18,953 

-•9 

VIOES. 







SUB-CLASS V.— TRADE 

1,722,710 

75,622 

1,798,332 

1,655,601 

1,599,214 

-M5*8 

Order 24. — Banks, establishments or credit, ex- 

161,486 

5,474 

166,960 

193,890 

179,501 

-73*9 

ohanqe and insuranob (bank managers, money- 







lenders, EXCHANGE AND INSDRANOE AGENTS, MONEY 







CHANGERS AND BROKERS AND THEIR E3IPLOYEES.) 







Order 26. — Brokerage, ooiimssroN and export (brok- ' 

30,769 

1,760 

32,619 

26,282 

46,017 

+23*7 

EES, COMSUSSION AGENTS, COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS, 







ware-house OWNERS AND E^IPLOYEES), 







Order 26. — ^Trade in textiles— (T rade in piece-goods. 

130,020 

12,312 

142,332 

113,260 

58,773 

4-25*7 

wool, cotton, silk, hair and other textiles}. 







Order 27. — ^Trade in skins, ‘leather and furs — (T rade 

26,280 

749 

27,029 

2D, 762 

6,482 

! — 9‘2 

in skins, leather, furs, feathers, horn, etc. and articles 







made from these). 







Order 28. — ^Teade in wood — (T rade in wood (not fire- 

20,160 

917 

21,077 

17,427 

13,264 

4-29*9 

wood) cork, bark, bamboo, thatch, etc. and articles 







mido from these). 







Order 29.— Trade in metals— (T rade in metals, ma- 

4,665 

640 

5,205 

5,918 

486 

' —12 

chinery, knives, tools, etc). 







Order 31. — ^Teade in chemical products— (T rade in 

26,593 

2,146 

28,738 

42,420 

14,610 

-32*3 

chemical products (drugs, dyes, paints, petroleum. 




- 


\ 

explosive, etc). 







Ordep. 32. — Hotels, cafes and restaurakts etc. 

10,196 

810 

11,005 

9,474 

12,057 

-\-16'2 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated water and ice, etc. 

7,928 

627 

8,555 

7,288 

3,910 

4-17*4 

Owmers and managers of hotels, cookshops, sarais, etc., and 

2,267 

183 

2,450 

2,186 

8,117 

4-12*1 

their employees. 







Order 33.— Other trade in food stuffs 

916,228 

28,250 

944,478 

277,996 

717,711 

•\^239^7 

Pish dealers • • , ’ 1, j.* ’ 

3,476 

16 

1,492 

056 

3,360 

-hl27*4 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other condi- 

675,477 

13,834 

689,311 

5,248 

55,304 

4-13,034*7 

ments. 







Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. 

34,816 

2,728 

37,544 

45,529 

61,489 

-17*5 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur and molasses 

• 7,939 

‘ " 1,216 

9,165 

11,695 

34,314 

—21*7 

Cardamom, hotel leaf, vegetables, fruit and areoanut sellers 

86,432 

6,702 

93,134 

91,240 

162,389 

4-2*1 

Grain and pulse dealers 

09,361 

2,137 

71,488 

90,807 

322,893 

-21*3 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., solleiB 

7,580 

761 

8,341 

7,647 

10,006 

4-9‘l 

Dealers in sheep, goats, pigs 

16,621 

38 

16,659 

9,006 

35,048 

4-73*9 

Dealers in bay, grass, fodder 

17,530 

818 

18,364 

10,108 

42,842 

4-13*6 

Order 34.— Trade in clothing and the toilet articles 

23,864 

7,679 

31,543 

34,969 

25,964 

4-9*3 

Trade in ready-made clothing and other articles of dress 







and the toilet (hats, umbrellas, socks, ready-made 







shoes, perfumes, etc.). 
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CHA^nSR XII. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDlARy TABLE VII. 
Selected occupations 1921, 1911 and mi-conlinued. 


OCCUPATION. 


Punjab, Ueuii, Punjab and Delhi. Percentage 

^ - - oI 

( . variation 

Population Population Population Population Population 
suWorted bupported supported supported Bup^rted 2921. 

in 1921. in 1921, in 1921, in 1911, mlOOl. 


Okdeb 35.— Trade IN ruRNiTunE .. 

141 Trade in fumituro, carpets, curtains, nnd bedding 

142 Hardware, cooldng utensils, porcelain, crockery, glassware, 

bottles, articles of gardening, (dc. 

Order 37.— Trade in means of transport . . 

144 Dealers and hirers in mechanical transport, motors, cycles, etc. 

145 Dealers and hirers in other carnages, carts, boats, etc, 

146 Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, horses, cattle, asses, 

mules etc. 

Order 38.— Trade in ruxL 

147 Dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, cowdung, etc. 

Order 39.— Trade in articles or luxury and those 

rEETAINTNG TO LETTERS AND THE ARTS AND THE 
SCIENCES. 

148 Dealers in precious stones, jewellery (real or imitation) cloclcs 

, and optical instnimcnts, etc. 

149 Dealers in common, bangles, bend necklaces, fans, small 

articles, toys, hunting and fishing taclde, flou'crs, etc. 

160 Publishers, hoolcscUcrs, stationers, dealers in music, pictures, 
musical instruments and curiosities. 

Order 40. — ^Trade or other sorts 

151 Dealers in rags, stable rcfuso, etc. 

152 General storekeepers and shopkeepera otheruiso unspecified 

153 Itinerant traders, pedlars, haw kora , etc. 

154 Other traders (including farmers of pounds, tools and 

markets). 

CLASS C.— PIBLIO ADMIitlSTSATlON AND LIBEBAL 
ARTS. 

SUB^CLASS VI,— PUBLIC FORCE 

Order 41 .—Army 

165 Army (Imperial) . . 

15G Army (Indian States) 

Order 44. — ^Polioe 

159 Police 

160 'VYatclimen | ] 

SUB-OLA^S VII.— PUBLIC ADMINISTBATIOH 

Order 45. — 

161 Service of the State 

162 Service of Indian or foreign State . . , . [ . 

163 Municipal and other local (not village) service *, ] 

164 Village officials and servants other than watchmen 

SUB-CLASS VIII,—PR0FE:SS10N8 LIBERAL 
ARTS, 

Order 46, — ^Reliqion 

165 Pfiests, ministers, etc, , . , [ 

166 Reli^oua mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc. 

readers, church and mission service . . 

108 Temple, burial or buxmng ground service, pilgrims, con- 
duotoTs, circumcisers. 

. Order 47. — Law 

169 Lawyers of all lands including KatIs, law agents and" 

mukhtiars. 

170 liawyers* clerks, petition -writers, etc. 

Order 48. — ^Medictne 

171 Medical practitioner of all lands including dentists, ocou-" 

lists and veterinary surgeons, 

vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc 
^ Order 49. — Instruction ' , . , ^ * 

j >01056015 and teachers of all kinds * [ * ] 

I * 94 

96 ^ ™ servants connected with education . . 

97 p 60 .—Letters and arts and sciekoes 

\ editors, joumahsts, artists, photographers, sculpl* 

\ 98 astronomers, meteorologists, botanists.astrologers, 

Mak( 5 ?i®®^ masters, players on all lands of musi- 
i ' \ (not military), singers, actors and 

\ Vl&\ fortune tellers, reciters, exhibitor of 
\ \ daBceT^Vp^ties and wild animals. 




2G7,SG9 
' 570 

254,120 
10,931 
1,742 


958,411 


203,269 

175,076 

157,471 

'18,504 

8G//77 

00,975 

20,002 

158,828 


15,974 

2,282 

29,739 

787 

538,314 

16,839 

326,034 

7,478 

294,203 

3,095 

4,004 

1,191 

6,220 

74 

21,607 

2,618 

19,570 

962 

9,301 

eoo 

10,26S 

393 

45,021 

2,779 

28,082 

\ 1,374 

17.84£ 

; 1,406 

55,263 

' 3,165 

62,20f 

S 2,140 

3,061 

i 1,025 

89,51i 

J 2,455 

^ 4,82': 

1 191 

01,06( 

1 1,491 

15,401 

5 106 


€G,050 
626 ) 
5SC > 
05,718 ) 


5,627 

14,271] 

3,230 

1,034 

5.397 

13,237; 

j 

47,397 

oi,767j 

47,397 

31,767 

23,603 

0,965 

23,00.3 

9,965 

28,702 

33,271 


272,Cjir] 691,800^ 


591 
257, 53r 
12,652 
1,839 


157 

070,015 

12,337 

2,370 


370,331 

31,778 

5,007 


693,552 1,039,403 1,0S7,334 
272,829 265,731 363,313 


3F3,222 

194,410 

18,705 

S%392 

03,219 

20,172 


137,290 

118,217 

19,012 

325,502 

67,324 

61,178 


li 7,441 
144,217 
23,221 
245,^31 
8*1,471 
101,360 


467,570 160,885 130,712j 


88,060 

30,728 

18,256 

30,520 

553,153 

333,532 

297,898 

5,195 

6,294 

24,125 


55,292 

24,681 

22,250 

48,062 

622,787 

342,553 

313,990 

4,197 

4,010 

20.356 


01,509 

8,222 

28,421 

32,560 

543,309 

347,396 

244,148 

27,780 

31,433 

44,029 


107,561 

8,804 


128,071 


15,611 19,941 


—GO'L 
►P27a'4 
—52 
4 2-6 
22*4 



(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VH. 
Selected occupations 1921, 1911 and 1901— concluded. 



PuKJAB, Delhi. 


Population 
supported 
in 1921. 


Punjab and Delhi. 


CLASS D.— lillSCELLANEOUS 

SUB-arAS8 IX,— PERSONS LIVIEQ ON TULIH 
INCOME, Ordeh 51. — Persons uviNa princi- 
pally ON THEIR INCOME — 

Proprietors (other than agricultural land) fund and 
schoIarsliip-lioHcre and pensioneiu. 

SUB’OLASS X,— DOMESTIC SEIiVIOE—Om)^T,{Jj2) 

CJoolis, water carriorg, doorheepers, watehmen and other 
indoor servants. 

Private grooms, coat hmon, dog hoys, etc. 

Private motor drivers and cleaners . . 

SVB^CLASS XL— INSUFFICIENTLY DESCEIBEO 
OCCUPATIONS — (Order 53. — General teems 

TVinon DO NOT indicate a DEnNITE OCCUPATION.) 


181} Manufacturers, businessmen and contractors oihcr\viso un- 
I BpcqiCcd, 

185' CasliioiB, accountants, book-keepers, clerics and employees in 26,880 
unspecified offices . warehouses and shops. 

187 labourers and uorloncn. olhcnvisc unspecified * . . . 524,533^ 

SUB-CLASS XIL— UNPRODUCTIVE ,, ,, 608,577| 

188 Order 54.— Injiates oe jails, asylums, and hospitat.s . . 

Inmates op jails, asylums, and almshouses. 

Order 55. — Beggars, Vagrant^, prostitutes 
Order 56. — Other unclassipied non-productive indus- 
tries. 


Population 
supported 
in 1931, 
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CHAPTER Sn. 


SOTSIDIARY TABI,ES» 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 
Occupations o£ selected castes. 


Caste and ocottpatiok. 


O CJ 


a? 




PUNJAB- 

AGGARWAL (Hiitett)— 

^Explottatiok op akuiaIiS and vegetation 

Xheome from to nt of land . * 

Cfulfczvators of kinds . . 

Otliexs 

in. — I ndestsies 
V, — ^Tbade 

vn. — PUBIAO ADIUNISTBATION 

IX. — Pbesons rjviNa on their inoome 

X. — ^Bomestio seevtoe 
Others 


AND vrOETATlON 


AHIR (Hxndu)— 

I. — Exploitation of anisials 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 
Raisers of livestock, etc. 
Others 

IV. — ^Teanspoet 
L abourers, boatmen, etc. 
Others 

X.— Bomestio seeyiob 
Othees 


ABAIN (Musalman)— 

L—Explottation or animals and vegetation 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Eiold labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

Raisers of hvestook, etc. . , 

Others 

m. — ^I ndesteies 
rv,— T ransport 
L abourers, boatmen, etc. 

Others 

V. — ^Tbade 

XU. — ^LaBOTJEERS, TTNSPEOtrrED 
Othees 

ARORA (Hindu) — 

I.— Exploitation or animals and vegetation 
I ncome from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Others 

in. — ^Industries 
A rtisans and other workmen, etc. 

Others 

IV. ~Teanspoet 
L abourers, boatmen, etc. 

Others 

V. — Teade 
VL — ^PUBUO rOROE 
vn. — ^PUBIAO ADMINISTRATION 
Vin. — Arts and professions 
X.— Bomestio seevioe 
xn. — L abourers unspecified 

Others 

ARORA (Sikh) — 

1. — ^Exploitation or animals and vegetation 
Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

OtbcTfc 

in. — ^I ndustries 

IV. — Transport 
L abourers, boatmen, etc. 

Others 

V, — Trade 

vn. — Rublio administration 
V^ — Arts and professions 
IX. — Persons iavino on their income 


each occupation. 

O o 

s 

a 

u 

o 

0 

12 

oM S 

1 p a 

Caste and occcpation. 

|5 

J; B 'S 

^ CJ Cu 

^ e 1 

Mo-' 

S ? 

I- J? O' 

s 

Ut 

Cl 

a 

Z . 

2; 


3 

1 

o 

3 



AROR,V SlKll— conclud'd. 





X. — ^Bomestio service 

It 

5 



XII. — Labourers unspeoified 


55 

89 

12 

XIIL — Beggars, prostitutes, eto. .. 

12 

1 

10 

37 

Others 

IS 

5 

08 

9 




G 

2 

AWAN (Musal^ian) — 



35 

193 

1. — Exploitation or animals and vegetation .. 

819 

7 

791 

3 

Cultivators of all kinds . , 

789 

7 

18 


Raisers ol livestock, etc. 


o 

17 

17 

Others 

11 

2 

23 

4 

in. — I ndustries .. .. ... 

31 

5^ 

32 

12 

IV. — ^Tr.vn sport .. .. ..1 


2 



Labourers, boatmen, etc. ^ -.i 

23 

1 



Ofcliers , . . , . , . . j 

3 

0 

926 

31 

VI. — Bubiao roROE .. .. ..i 

26 

. . 


31 

xn. — L abourers UNSPEorriEP . . . . i 

23 

25 

U 


XHL — Begoaes, pEOsxmrTEs, rro. .. 

18 


4 

26 

Others 

67 

9 

18 

1 




17 

1 

BARWALA (Musalman) — 



1 


L — ExpLorpATioN or andials and vegetation .. 

128 

4 

11 

8 

Income from rent of land 



45 

18 

Cultivators of nil kinds . . . . . 

GS 

1 



Rxcld labourers, wood cutlers, otc. . . 

24 




Raisers of livestock, etc. .. . . 

28 



3 

Others .. ,, 

2 

2 


3 

HI. — Industries , . 

345 

34 

17 

o 

IV. — Transport 

18 

2 

17 

I 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

'HE 


4 

1 

Others 

2 


18 

69 

V.— Tr^vde 

23 

} *" 2 

17 

2 

VL — PuBXJO roBOE 

9 

1 ■' 

IG 

2 




I 

1 

X. — BoMESnO SEEVIOE .. .. ..I 

354 

‘ 6 

27 

37 

xn. — L abourers uNSproinED 


29 

22 

XIIL — Beggars, PROSTITUTES, ETO. •. 

24 13 

41 

6 

Others 

39 

26 



BAWARIA (Hindu)— 



148 

6 

1. — ^Exploitation of animals and vegetation j 

614 

10 



Income from rent of land • . . J 

10 

13 

85 

3 

C^fcivatora of all lands .. 


G 

10 

4 

Eiold labourers, wood cutters, otc. . . 

167 


49 

87 

Raisora of livestock, etc. . . 

45 

\ G 

48 

88 

Others .. .. ,,! 

6 

' 114 

1 

2 

in. — ^I ndustries .. .,| 

50 

'65 

19 

1 

rv, — ^T ransport ..j 

' 28 

9' 

13 

2 

V. — ^Trade .. .. ..j 

15 


6 

.. 

VI. — PUBLIO rOROE .. ..{ 

22 

i .. 

651 

2 

xn. — ^L abourers unspeoitied 



11 

. , 

XI11.---JSSGGABS, PROSTITUTES, ORimEALS 



21 

1 

ANO INMATES OF JAILS AND AST^ 



14 

9 

LVM8 

145 

19 

29 

5 

Others 

22 

29 

40 

6 

1 

‘ 


18 

18 

BHARAI (Musalman) — 1 





I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation i 

316 

2 



Income from rent of land , , , .i 

21 

7 

i5e 

4 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

18G 

4 

4S 

9 

Field labourers, nood cutters, otc. . . 

58 

1 


2 

Raisers of livestock, otc. , , 

44 

1 

f 

13 

Others 

7 


42 

75 

in.— I ndustries .. ,, 

32 

I 35 

is 

4 

V. — ^Trade 

17 

18 

12 

6 

inn. — A rts and professions .. 

19 

25 

7 

1 

xn. — L abourers unspeoified 

27 

43 

63i 

3 

XIIL--BEGGARS, PROSTITUTES, ORIMU 



2G 

1 

NALS AND INMATES OF JAILS AND 



36 

6 

ASYLUMS .. 

SQO 

6 

i 

28 

Others 

29 

7 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 
Occupations of selected castes — contmucd. 


Caste and ocoupation. 

1 

BILOCH (Musalsian) — 


I. — ^Exploitation of animals and 

vegetation . . 

Income from rent of laud 


Cultivators of all kinds . . 


Field labourers, wood cutters, eto. 

• • • » 

Baisers of livestock, etc. . . 


Others 


in. — Industries 


JV.~TBANSPORT 

• « « • 

X. — ^Domestic servioe 

» • • « 

xn, — Labourers unspeoipied 

• • . * 

Xin. — Beggars, prostitutes, eto, 


Others . . . , 

* ■ ■ » 

BBAHMAN (Hindu)— 

1. — Exploitation op animals and 

vegetation . , 

Income from rent of land 


Cultivatora of all kinds . . 

* • . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, eto. 

• • • • 

Kaisers of livestock, otd, . . 

* • # • 

Others 


HI. — ^Industries 

• • . • 

Artisans and other workmen 

• • • . 

Others 

• • . . 

IV. — Transport ^ 

• • « • 

Labourers, boatmen, eto. 

• • . . 

Others . • •*» 

• • • • 

V. — ^Trade 

* ■ . • 

VI. — PUBLIO POROB 

• • • • 

Vn. — ^l^uBUo administration 

• • . * 

Vni.— A rts and professions 

• • • ■ 

Religion 

• • ■ * 

Others 

• • . . 

X. — DOMESno SERVIOE 

• • ■ « 

xn, — ^Labourers unspeoipied 

• • . • 

XIIL — Beggars, prostitutes, eto. 

• • ■ • 

Others 

* • • » 

OHAMAR (Hindu)— 

— ^Exploitation op animals and 

vegetation . . 

Income from rent of land 

• • * * 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

• • . • 

Field labourers, wood cutters, eto. 

• • a • 

Raieera of livestock, eto, , . 

• • . • 

Others 

• * . • 

-ni.— INDUSTRIES 

• • • • 

XV. — ^Transport 

• ♦ mm 

xn.— L abourers unspeoitied 


Others 

• * . ■ 

OHAMAR (Sikh)— 

T. ^Exploitation op animals and vegetation . . 

Income from rent of land 

• © • • 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

• © • • 

Field labourers, wood cutters, ©to. 

• • • * 

Raisers of livestock, eto. . . 

• • • » 

Others . • • • 

• • • • 

111.— INDUSTRIES 

• • mm 

Artisans and other workmen 

mm • • 

Others . . • • 

• • » • 

XV, — Transport 

mm mm 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

« « • • 

Others 

• • • • 

■yiT. — ^Labourers unspecified 

• • • * 

Xm, — Beggars, prostitutes, eto. 

mm mm 

Others » * 

mm • • 

IOHHBIBA (Hindu)— 

X — EttpLOITATION op animals and veqbtatiok • , 

Income from rent of land 

• • » • 

Cultivators of all kinds , • 


iVeld labourers, wood cutters, eto. 

mm ♦ 

Rmsers of liveitook, eto. . . 

« • •* 

Othora 

• • ^ mm 



11-^ 

6! 5|i p § 



gj a 

-Q M .a Mr -2 

s g 1 a s I 

12; 


CHHIMBA (Hindu) — concluded, t 

in. — Industbies 
Artisam and other viocknxm 

IV. — ^Teansport 

V. — ^Tradb 

Xn. — L aboueebs tjnspeoifibd 
Othees 

OHHIilBA (Sikh)— 

l. — ^Exploitation op animals and veoetation 
I ncome from rent of land 

OultiYators of- all kinds . • 

Field labourers, wood outtors, etc. . . 

Baisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

m. — ^iNDtrSTBIES 

Artisans and other workmen 
Others . . ... 

V, — ^Teadb 
Others 


60 (IfHHIMBA (jMtjsaljian) — 

6 I, — Exploitation op animals and yboetation 
I ncome from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds 
Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Baisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

in. — ^I nditsteies 
Artisans and other workmen 
Others , , ^ , 

IV. — ^Xeansport 
L abourers, boatmen, etc. 

Others 

V. — ^Trade 

X. — Domestic seryiod 

XII. — Labourers unspeoipied 
X ni. — B eqoabs, prostitutes, eto, .. 

Othrrs ... 

OHUHBA (Hindu)— 

I. — Exploitation op animals and veobtation 
C ultivators of all kinds . , 

Field labourers, wood cutters, eto. 

Baisers of livcstook, etc. . . 

Others 

ni. — I ndustries 
Artisans and other xoorhmen 
XIL — ^Labourers unspeoipied 

XIII. — Beccars, prostitutes, etc. .. 

Others ... ... 

ZOjOHUHRA (Sikh)— 

ll| I. — ^Exploitation op animals and vegetation 
C ultivators of all kinds . , 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc, . • 

Baisers of livestock, eto. . • . . 

Others 

m. — ^I ndustries . . . . 

Artisans and other workmen _ . . 

VI. — PUBMO POROB . , ~ • 

XIL — ^Labourers unspecified 
XIIL — Beggars, prostitutes, etc. .. 

Others 

DAQI AND KOLI (Hindu)— 

1. — ^Exploitation op animals and vegetation 

GuUwotor-s of aU kvndU v. 

Field labourers, wood cutters, eto. . . 

Baisers of livestock, etc. . • • « 

Others 

IIL — Industries 
A rtiBona and other workmen 
Others •« — •« 
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Chapteb XU. 


SrasiPIABY TABIuES. 


<OCCUPATIONAL)-^SUBSIDIARy TABLE VIII. 
Occupations of solecied castes — conl{m4€d. 




DuANAK (Hikdc) — 

I. — ^ExrxOITATION 0^ AKIMALS ASD VEQETATIOI? 
Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . , . , , 

Field labourers, ^ood cutters, etc. . . 

Baisers oi livestock , etc , . , 

Others . , . , , , ^ , 

III. — Industbies . . , , , , 

IV. — Tkahsjoet 
X .^ J?OMFSTZO SEBIVOS 

XU, — I/ABOUBEBS UKSPECTFIED 

Others 

DHOBI (Musaemak). — 

L — ^Exploitation op animals and veoetation 
I ncome from rent of land 
Cdtivators of all kinds .. ** 

Field Jabourerai, wood cutters, etc, . . ! ! 

Raisers of nvest<ick, et^'. . . 

Others .. .. [' 

UI.-^Indcsteies 

Artisans and other worJcmcn - , , * , 

X, — UOMESTIO SERVIOE ,. .J ]] 

XII.*~r ABOtTBEBS ‘DNSPEOIPIEt) , , ) ! 

XHX — Beqgaes, pbostptutes. ETO . 

Others 

DOGAR (SltJSALMAN) — 

AKD VEOETATIOk! 

C/umt-alcra 0/ all Icinds ,, , , 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc, ! * ]!' 

Raisers of livestock, etc. .. ,, ** 

Others ,, ,, *‘1 

Othebs ** 

EAQIR (MersALSTAN)^ 

I.---EXPLOWATION or ANIMALS AND IrEOETATrON 
incomo from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds , . * | 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc . . ! 

Rtdsers of livestock, etc. . . . ] 

Others 

III. —Indhsteies , , [ ] 

IV. ^ — Tbanspobt 

V. — ^Tbade . , . , ] * 

VIIL — Abts and pbopessions ^ 

Religion 

Others ** 

— ^Domestio sbbvioe . . * ] 

Xir.— R aBOTJBEBS TJNSPEOIEIED i i 

XllL — BEQQAHS , JPROSTITV'PEE /7PrjifV 

Others . . ’ * * * • ' 

GHIRATH (HiNDnh- 

ANIMALS AND VEGETATTON 

' ^kivators of all hinds '^^c^Etation 

geld labourers, wood cutters, etc. ! ! 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . 

Others 

Others 

GUJ3 AR (Hindd) — * * ' * 

wood cutters, etc. ! ! I [ 

lU.— I netjstbies y * * 

rc — T ransport ’ * ' * * * 

SERVICE '* 

TOSPEanED 


QUJJAR (Musalman) — 

• 1. — ^ECTLOITATION op animals and VEOETATION 
Cnltivaiors of all kinds 
Others , . , , 

IV. — ^Xbanspobt 
XIL — ^LABOUBE nS HKsrEcinxD 
Others . , , . 

HABXI (Uhsalman) — 

L — Exploitation of AKuuLa and tlgetation 
Incomo from rent of land 
Cultivators of alt kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cnlters, etc, 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

lU. — I ndustries 

IV , — Transport 

V. — ^Trade 

XU. — ^Larodrebs unepecipied 

XIII. — Beggars, prostitutes, CRUsiNAte, and 

INMATES OF ^AILS AND ASYLUMS, 

Others , . 


JAT (Hindu) — 

I. — Exploipation of animals and vegetation 
Cidihviors of alt kinds ,, , , 

Raisers of livestock, ote. . . . , , ! 

Others . . . . , ^ 

Others - 


JAT (SiKH)-^ 

l. — Exploitation of AioatALs and vegetation 
c/w?/*tYirors 0 / all Hnds *, 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others , , , , 

VI. — Rubuo force . . i * 

Others .. ,, ’* 

JAT (JfuSALMAN) — ; 

I—Exploitation of animals and vegetation' 
Cultivators of all kinds *, , I 

Field labourers, w’ood cutters, etc. . . * j 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others .. ;; 

m. — ^Industries * [] 

IV. — Transport *] *' 

Eabouters, boatmen, etc. ^ * ' 

Others .. 

X— DOiirFOT/0 8EBV10E . 

SI. — Labourers unspeoified .* ** 

XUL—Begqars, prostitutes, etc, 

Others .. *' 

JHIWAR (Hindu)— 

I,-^EXPLOn:ATION OF ANIMALS AND VEGETATION 
Incomo from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds .. ** ** 

geld labourers, wood cutters, etc. ! ’ 

Raisers of Hvestook, etc. . , 

Othem ^ , , , * ' • • 

in.— I kdustbies * y 

Artisans and other workmen * * * * 

Others 

IV. — ^Transport " •* 

, labourers, boatmen, etc. 

Others 

V. — -Trade ... 

X,~COMEST10 SERVIOS 

I,A30UREEa UKSPEOmUD 
Others ... 


907j 7 

15; .. 
15} 24 

62 n 


647 & 

20 25 

440 

451 

37 . . 

I .. 

12, 60 
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(OCGUPATIONAL)~SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIH, 
Occupations of selected castes — continued. 






IjhIWAR (Sikh) — 

I L — Exploitatiok op aiosials akd vegetation 
i Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds .. 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc, . . 

Others 

IIL — ^iNDUSTniES 

IV. — Tbansport 

V. — ^Trade 

X,-^DOMESTIO SEBVIOE 
Others 

Jill WAR (JrosAiiMANl — 

L — ^Exploitatiok op animals and vegetation 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. , . 

Others 

ni. — I ndustries 
1 IV. — Transport 
; Labourers and boatmen, etc. 

Others 
V. — ^Trade 

X.-^DOMESTIO 8ERVIQE 

XIL — Labourers unspeoxfied 

XIII. — Beggars, prostitutes, etc. .. 

Others 


vegetation 


JULAHA (Hindu) — 

I. — ^Exploitation op anuials and 
Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds -r. 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 
Rai'5era of livestock, etc. . . 

Others .. 

II. — ^ExTRAcrnON op minerals 
HI. — Industries 

Arltsans and other workmen 
Others . . • . 

IV. — Transport 

V. — ^Trade 

X — ^OOMESTIO SERVICE 

XU. — Labourers unspeoipied 
Others 


JULAHA (JIusalman)— 

I. — Exploitation or animals and vegetation 
Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . • • 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. • . 

Raisers of livestook, etc. . . 

Others . . • • • • 

ni. — ^I ndustries 

Artisans and other workmen 

IV. — ^Transport 

V. — Trade 


X — ^Lojiestio SERVrOE .. _ 

Xn. — ^L abourers unspeouied 
XU r.->-3EGaARS, prostitutes, etc. 
Others 


KLAMBOH (Kamboj) Sikh— 

I, ^Exploitation op animals and vegetation 

CuUtvalors of all kinds . . • • 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

XIL— Labourers unspeouted 
Others 


KAMBOH (Kamboj) Musalman — ! 

1. — ^Exploitation op animals and vegetation] 
Cultivators of all kinds . . . . . . : 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Raisers of livestock, etc, . . 

Others . , , . ... 

III. — Industries , . . . , . 

i^rtisans and other workmen 

Others 

rv. — T ransport 
V. — ^Tbade 

X, — ^Domestio service 

XU. — Labourers unspechxed 

Xni. — B eggars, PROSTITUTES, ETC. .. 

Others 

KANET (Hindu)— 

I. — Exploitation op animals and vegetation 
CxiUivators of oU hinds 
Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Raisers of livestock, etc, . , 

Others 

Others 

KIASHJIIRI (Musalman) — 

1. — Exploitation op animals and vegetation 
I ncome from rent of land . . . . ! 

Cultivators of all kinds . . . . . .1 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . . . I 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others , . . . . . > 

IIL—1NDXJ8TB1E8 
Artisans and other workmen 
Others . . . . ’ . . 

IV. — Transport 
L abourers and boatmen . . 

Others 

V. — Trade 

X.— UOMESTIO service 

XU. — Labourers unspecified 

XIIT. — Beggars, prostitutes, etc, . , 

Others .. .,i 


VEGETATION 


KHATRI (Hindu) — 

I, — Exploitation of animals and v 
Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Baisers of livestock, etc. . • 

Others 

ITT. — Industries 

Artisans and other workmen . , 

Others , . , , • • 

IV. — ^Transport . . ^ • 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. , • 

Others 

V, — ^Trade . . . , . . 

Vn. — ^F ublio administration 

VUT. — ^Arts and professions 
Lawyers, doctors and teachers, etc, • . 
Others . . . , - • 

IX, — ^Persons uviNa on their inoome 

X. — ^Domestic service 
Others 

-KHATRI (Sikh)— 


L — -Exploitation or animals and vegetation 
Income from rent of laud , , 

Cultivators of all kinds , , 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc, . , 

Others 
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(OCCUPATIONAL)^UBSIDIARY TABIiE VIII. 
Occupations of selected castes — co7itinuccL 



KHATRI (Sikh) — concluded. 

HI.— Inphstries 
Artisans and other workmen 
Others 

IV. — ^Transport 
liabourers, boatmen, etc. 

Others 

yiL—PUBLIO ADMINISTRATION 

VIII. — Arts and professions 
Lawyers, doctors, teachers, etc. 

Others . . . • 

IX. — Persons living on their income 

X. — Domestic sbrvioe 
Others 


KHOJA (Mitsalman)— 

1. — ^Exploitation op AimiALS and vegetation 
Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . , 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc, , . 

Rai^jers of livestock, etc. , . 

Others 

III. — ^Industries 

v.—TnAm .. 

XIL — ^Laboitrers tjnspeouted 
XIII. — Beggars, prostitutes, etc, . , 

Others 

KHOKHAR (Musalman)— 

I, — Exploitation op anbuls and vegetation 
Oidlimtors of all Idnd^ 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc, , , 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

1 IL — Extraction op SIinerals 

III. — ^Industries 
I IV. — Transport 

V. — ^Trade 

Vin. — ^A rts and professions 
Lawyers, doctors, and teacher, etc. . . 

Others 

X. — Domestic service 

XIL — ^Labourers ttnspeoified 

XTIL— Beggars, prostitutes, etc, . . 

Othcbs 

KUMHAK (Hindu)— 

I. — ^Exploitation op animals and vegetation 
Income from rent of land 
Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. , . 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

H.— Extraction of "Minerals 
in. — I ndustries 
Ariiaana and other workmen 
Others . . . • 

IV. — ^Transport 

V. — Trade 

Xn, — ^L abourers uNSPECinED 
Others 

KUMHAR (Musalman)— 

L — ^Exploitation op animals and vegetation 
Income from rent of land 
CSuUivators of all kinds . , 

Field UbourcTs, wood cutters, etc, 

Olhers . , , , 


KUMHAR (Musal^ian) — co 7 icIuded . ' 1 

66 ni, — I ndustries 

60 Artisans and other workmen 

0 IV. — ^Transport 
2 V, — Trade 

1 X. — Domestic service 

2 xn. — L abourers unspecified 

4 XIII. — Beggars, prostitutes, etc. . . 

. , Others 

7 

C LOHAR (Hindu) — 

8 I. — ^Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

18 Income from rent of land 

8 Cultivators of all kinds , , . , 

16 Field labourers, wood cutters, etc, . , 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . , 

Othcra 

3 III.— Industries 

13 Artisans and other workmen 
2 Others 
2 

1 LOHAR (Musalman) — 

17 I, — Exploitation of andials and vegetation 
23 Income from rent of land 

2 Cultivators of all lands .. 

12 Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . , ! 

6} Raisers of livestock, etc. , . 

61 Others 

III. — Industries . . | | ] 

Artisans and other workmen 

6 Others .. ,, ]] 

7 X. — Domestic servioe . , . * * | 

3 XII.— Labourers unspecified 

2 Others 

18 

275 MACHHI (Musalman) — 

I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

18 Income from rent of land 

2 Cultivators of all lands . . ’ * * ] 

8 Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

11 Raisers of livestock, etc. : . 

8 Others 

20 m.— I ndustries . . * ] 

14 IV. — ^Transport [[ 

20 Labourers, boatmen, etc, ! ' 

14 Others .. * * 

4 V. — ^Trade 

DOMESTIC SEBVICE V, [[ 

^I. — ^Labourers unspecified .! 

19 ^IIL' Beggars, prostitutes, etc 

14 Others 

20 5IAHTAM (Sikh)— 

IK and VEGETATION 

10 Income from rent of land 

3 C^tivators of all kinds . . i ] 

10 Jiejd labourers, wood cutters, etc. !! 

17 Raisers of livestock, etc. . . * . 

17 Dishing and hunting .. 

9 in. — ^I ndustries 

6 Others 

13 MALI (Hindu) — 

it akb 

Held labourers, wood cutteri, etc. . , 

* Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

2 Others 

8 III. — Industries ** *’ . 

2 V. — ^Trade .. ‘ 

1 X. — Domestic serviob 

2 Otheri 
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OHAMER XH. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES 


(OCCUPATIONAL) 

Occupations of 

—SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIB. 

selected castes — continued. 



Casts Ain> oootrpATiojr. 

Number per 1,000 

workers engaged in 
each occupation. 

O 

« 2 
a 

. o 
p* 
o 

K 1 

•2--I 
gl B 
!2! 

] 

Caste and ocoupation. 

§.s 

o 

•4-3 • 

fcC c 
« 

t* cj 

ag| 

o 

OQ O 

O ° 
a ^ ^ 

l%2 

a 

Number of female 

worlrers per 100 
males. 

1 



1 

2 

3 

\IALIAR (Musalbiak) — 



MOGHAL (Musalbian) — 



L — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

845 

6 

I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

681 

5 

Ouliivaiors of all kinds 

805 

7 

CuUuators of alllinds 

650 

r 

Pield labourers, wood cuttors, etc. . . 

23 

2 

Field labourers, wood cutters, ete. . . 

12 


Kaisers of livestock, oto. . . 

14 

9 

Kaisei’s of livestock, etc. . . 

12 

* * 

' Others 

3 

5 

Others 

1 


in. — I ndttstries 

35 

71 

III. — Industries 

79 


IV. — ^Tk.ansport 

14 

7 

IV.— Transport 



Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

13 

8 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

39 

* 

Others 

1 


Others 

3 


X, — ^Domestic servtoe 

13 

46 

V. — ^Trade 

29 


Xn. — ^liABOUEEKS TTNSPEOiriED 

30 

41 

VI. — PuBLio forge 

31 


XIII. — Beggars, prostitutes, eto. . . 

16 

34 

VII. — Public adshnistratton 



Others 

47 

28 

Vni, — A rts and professions 



' 



X, — Domestic service 

26 

a 

ilALLAH (Musalmas)— 



XJI, — Labourers unspecified 


12 




Xlil, — B eggars, prostitutes, etc^ . , 

22 

36 

I. — ^Exploitation of animals and vegetation. , 

612 

2 

Others 


28 

Income from rent of land 

20 

14 




Cultivators of all kinds . . 

376 

1 

MUSSALLI (Musalman) — 



Pield labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

60 

2 

I, — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

298 

1 

Kaisers of Uvcatuck, eto. 

24 

4 

Cultivators of all kinds .. 

153 

1 

Fisliing and himting 

39 

u 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

116 

2 

Others 

3 

11 

Raisers of livestijck, etc. . . 

19 

2 

III. — Industries 

104 

36 

Others 

11 

5 

IV.—TJtANSPOliT 

254 

3 

III. — Industries 

418 

19 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

253 

3 

Artisans and other workmen 

418 

19 




IV. — ^Transport 

14 

2 

Others 

1 

7 

X. — Domestic service 

25 

9 

xn. — ^L abourers unspeoified 

63 

26 

XII. — Labourers unspecified 

152 

12 

Others 

67 

16 

Xm. — B eggars, prostitutes, eto. . ^ 

72 

48 




Others 

21 

12 

AIEO (Musalbian) — 






• 



NAI (Hindu)— 



T. — ^Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

975 

5 

I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

197 

16 

. Cultivators of all kinds . . 

970 

6 

Income from rent of land 

7 

26 

Others . . ... 

5 

1 

Cultivators of all kinds . , 

165 

16 

Others 

25 

37 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

12 

9 




Raisers of livestock, eto. . , 

12 

16 

illRASI (Musalman) — 



Others . , . , , , , * 

1 

17 




HI. — ^Industries . . . . * * 

762 

17 

L — ^Exploitation of animals and veoexation 

74 

4 

Others , , . . . ’ ] ^ 

51 

15 

Income from rent of land 

4 

26 




Cultivators of all kinds . . 

46 

2 

NAI (Sikh)— 



Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . , 

16 

3 

1, — Exploitation op animals and vegetation 

287 

2 

Raisers of livestock, etc. 

8 

3 

Income from rent of land 

18 

30 

Others 

1 

71 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

238 

- 1 

TIT. — Industries 

38 

41 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. , . 

20 


VUL — ^Arts and professions 

44 

15 

Raisers of livestock, etc, . , 

11 


X — ^Domestio service 

23 

11 

Others . . ^ 

, , 


XII. — Labourers unspeoified 

22 

53 

IIL^INDUSTRIES 

662 

1 

X11L--BEQQAR8, PROSTITUTES, CRIMP 



Others 

51 

8 

NALS AND INMATES OF JAILS AND 


1 




ASYLUMS .. 

766 

19 

NAI (Musalman) — 



Others .. .. .. .1 

33: 

5| 

I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetatiok 

131 

4 




Income from rent of land . . 

10 

16 

ilOCHl (SfUSALJIAN)-- 



Cultivators of all kinds . , , , 






Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 



I, ^Exploitation or animals and vegetation 

143 

3 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . , , , , 



Income from rent of land 

8 

12 

Others 



Cultivators of all kinds . . . . ^ . 

94 

! 2 

IIL— INDUSTRIES 



Field labourers, wood cutters, otc, . . ‘ , 

26 

2 

Others 



Raisers of livestock, otc. . . . . . » 

14 

7 




Others 

1 

1 

PAKHIWARA (Musalman) — 



m. — ^I ndustries 

776 

10 

I. — -Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

331 

1 

Artisans and other workmen 

774 

10 

Income from rent of land , . 

18 

7 

Others * • • • • • • • 

2 

2 

Cultivators of all kinds , . 

206 


X — Domestic sebyioe 

13 

17 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

29 


XII, — ^Labourers unspecified 

29 

90 

Raisers of livestock, etc. , . 

12 


XIIL— Beggars, PROSTfruxES, eto. . . 

11 

29 

Fishing and hiuiting ‘ 

62 

6 

Others ♦. •• *• 

28 

‘1 

Others .. ,, 

1 

-1 
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BtJBSroiABY TABtES, 



Casti; akd ooouPATioir, 


PAKSIWARiV (Mxisalman)— conchiie^. 

III. — Industries 
V.-^Teadc 

I XtL — liABOUUERS UNSPECiriED .. Y 

XIll.—BJSGIGAllS, PliOSTlTUl'ES, CHIMP 
NAPS AND INMATES OF JAILS AND 
ASFDUMS .. 

OracRs 


PATH AN (Musalslan)— 

X, fiXPLOirATION OP ANIMAXS and veqctation *-* 

GaUivtilors of all hinds 

ri<jicl iabaiKtiM, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Raibots of iiVestock, oto. . « 

OcUsra 

III. — ^Industries 

Artlbims and other workmen 
Others 

IV. — Transport 
I riboiiror^, boatiucii, etc. 

Othc-rs 

V. — raADB 

VX. — PuBUio pouac 

VIL — PuBUO administration 

X. — Doiicsno SERVICE 

XlX. — XiADODREUS UNSPECnTBD 

XUX. — BeQGARS, TROSTITUTES, ETO. . . 

O/DERi 

^ASSAB (Musalman)— 

I , — fiXPLOlTATION OF ANIMAM AND VKOETATION 
Xaeomd from rent of land . . 

Cultivators of all kinds 

I Vield labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Riisers of Uvestook, etc. , . 

Others 

IIL'^IND USTlilEa 
IV. — ^Transport 
L ibourors, boatmen, etc. 

Others 
V. — rRADB 

Xtl. — L abourers uNSPEOirrcD 
OrnEBs 

^UKESHI (Musauman). — 

L — Exploitation op animaijS and vegetation 
C uUicalcr^ of all hinds 
Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . , 

- Haisers of Uvestook, etc, . . 

Others 

liL— I ndustries 

Artisans and other workmen . , 

IV. — ^Transport 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

Ofchpi's 
V ^JPRADE 

VII. — PuDUo administration 
YIIL— Arts and propessions 
V Reliaion . . ' . . . « 

Others 

’ Xin.- — B eggars, PuosTtTUXES, etc, , . 

OWIEBS 


RAJPUT (Hindu)— 

I,-— Expr.oirATioN of animals and vegetation 
GulUvato^s of all hinds 
Field labourers, wood cutters, oto, . . 

Baisora ol Iwestock, etc, . . 

Others . , 


UAJPUT (Hindu) — conduded. 
30 IIL — Industries 
41 Artisans and other workmen 

6 Others 

XV, — ^Transport 

Labourers, bontmen, ote. 

12 Others 

29 Y. — Trade 

VJ. — Public ronoE 
X. — Domestic rehvioe 
8 OriiERS 


10 RAJPUT (Musidman)— 

28 I, — H.vploitation or animals and vegetation 
, GuUivators of all kinds 

21 Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

21 Raisers of livestock, etc, . . 

‘1 Others 

i III. — Industries 
t IV. — Transport 

1 V.— Trade 

2 VX. — Public ronoE 

VII. — PUIILIC ADJir.VXSTRATION 
Xn. — L abourers unspecified 

8 Others 

9 

18 SAIXI (Hindu)— 

8 I, — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
C 7«h»i’alor/t of all hinds . , 

Field labourcni, wood cutters, etc. . . 

3 Raisers of livestock, etc, . , 

1 Others ... 

2 III, — Industries 

C Artisans and other workmen 

1 Others 

3 V. — ^Tbadr 

VI. — PUBUO rOROE * 

13 ] Others 
1 

1 SAINl (SiKn>— 

5 T. — Exploitation op animals and vegetation 

2 OuUimhrs of all hinds *, 

23 Field labourers, wood outtere, etc. . . 

14 Raisers of livestock, etc. 

Others , . « , . 

VI. — PUBIAO rOROE 

6 Others 


.3 SANSI (Hindu)— 

1 

I. — ExX’LOITATION of anlmals and veo station 
37 Income from rent of land 

37 Cultivators of all kinds , * . , . .1 

2 Field labourers, wood cutters, oto. .. ‘ 

1 Raisers of livestock, etc. • ••( 

3 Others .. .. .J 

2 III. — Industries 

. IV. — Transport 

7 V.— Trade 

0 XII. — I^ABOUREBS UNSPEOtriED 

8 XUL--BBaOAJRS, PROSTITUTES, CRIMI 
12 XALS ANE 'INMATES OF JAILS AND 
19 ASYLUMS .. 

OthePvS . , , , , ^ [ 

19 SAYAO (Musalman) — i 

19 

5 L— ExPLOrPATION OF ANIMALS AND VEGETATION . . 
8 Income from rent of land , 

1 ' Cultivators of all liinds . , 
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chapter XU. 


SOBSIDURY TABLES. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 


Occupations of selected castes — continued. 



O 0 

O 

O 

^ o 
a o 

a 


1,000 
d in 

S <=> 

2 *^ 


§>2 

*-» 


fco 5 


Caste and oooupatiok. 

c! « i. 
& 


Caste and occupation. 

fcC *3 

o « 

a 



as o 

L4 V O 

^ -'g 
a ? § 

j3 O 

s . 

S 2 “ 
101 


2 o 
u S o 

O .M _ 
.Q V. 

agg 

E . 

^ os 
0.14 S 

ill 



2 ; 


izi 


1 

2 

3 

1 

o 

3 

SAYAD (Mtrs adman) — conduit}. 



TARKHAN (Sikh) — concluded. 



Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

IG 

1 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . , . . . . 

s 

3 

Rjtiscrs of livestock, etc. . • 

12 

1 

Others , , . . . . . , 

3 


Others 

I 

1 

III.—INDUSTEIES 

610 

8 

III. — Industries 

40 

48 

— Transport 

16 

i 

lY. — ^T ransport 

33 


XII.— Labourers unspecified 

17 

25 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. . . . . , , 

30 


Others 

40 

18 

' Others 

3 


TARKHAN (ilusALMAN) — 

V. — ^'rRADE .. ... 

23 

3 

1. — ^Exploitation or andials and vegetation 

204 

3 

VI. — PuBUO FORGE 

32 


Income from rent of land 

17 

14 

VXL — ^PUBLIO ADMINISTRATION 

33 


Cultivators of all kinds . . 

U9 

2 

VXir. — ^AUTS AND PROFESSIONS 

407 

7 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

29 

1 

Jidijion ^ . . - . , 

35:^ 

8 

Raisera of livestock, etc. . . 

8 

3 

Others 

23 

a 

Gzhel’S 

1 

13 

X. — Domestic servioe 

24 

5 

IIL-^INBUSTRIES 

725 

3 

XXL — Labourers unspecified 

23 

16 

XXL — Labourers unspecified 

25 

35 

XX XX. — Beccars, prostitutes, etc. 

04 

12 

OrnERS 

46 

13 

OruERs 

10 

14. 

TELT (jMusalman) — 


SHEIKH (StesAMAN)— 


1. — Exploitation or animals and vegetation 

301 

S 

I, — Fxpdoitation op animals and vegetation 

215 

4 

Income from rent of land 

11 

10 

Income from rent of land 

21 

15 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

201 

4 

Cultivators of all Idnds . . 

138 

3 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . , 

49 

1 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc, . . 

30 

2 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . . 

38 

1 

Rilsers of livestock, etc. . . 

20 

1 

Others 

2 

1 

Others 

6 

1 

III.— INDUSTRIES 

563 

9 

III. — Industries 

132 

21 

IV. — Transport 

24 

.. 

Artisans and other woricmen 

130 

21 

V. — Trade 

30 

3 

Others 

2 

2 

XII. — Labourers unspeoitied 

39 

27 

IV. — ^Tra.nsport 

81 

1 

Others 

43 

16 

Labeurors, boatmen, etc. 

54 

1 

EUROPEANS— 



Others 

7 


IV. — ^Transport 

52 

3 

V,—TJiADE ^ 

293 

*' 3 

Owners, managers, ship’s officers, etc, . 

48 

3 

VL — FuBUO forob 

49 

1 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

4 

. . 

VXL — PuBLio administration 

; 36 


VI. — Public force 

805 

^ . 

VIII. — Arts and professions 

88 

8 

Commissioned and Gazetted Officers . . . - 1 

81 

, , 

KsUiion 

IV 

o' 

Others 

724 

. , 

Lawyci^J, doctors, etc. ' . . 

IGi 

5 

IHI. — Public ADjnNisxRATiON 

.46 

5 

Others 

IX 

21 

Gazetted Officers .. .. .. 

25 

1 

X. — Domestic, service 

61 

7 

Others 

2l! 

111 

XII. — Labourers unspeouted 

45 

13 

VIII. — Arts and professions ..i 

53| 

146 

XXIL — Beggars, prostitutes, etc, .. 

45 

17 

Religion . . . . . . 

12 ' 

74 

Others • 

20 

8 

Lawyers, doctors, etc. 

28 

132 

Sa^XAR (Hlndu)— 



Others .. .. .. .J 

13! 

37G 

L — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

84' 

22 

Others 

44 

29 

Income from rent of land 

7' 

22 

1 



Giiltiv'ators of all kinds . . 

66 

25 

ANGLO-INDIANS— , 



Field labourers, wood cutters, etc, . . 

6 

1 7, 

III. — Industries 

28 

3() 

Raisers of livestock, etc. . , 

4 

0 

Artisans and other workmen 

20 

45 

Others 

1 

1* 14 

Others 

8 

. - 

l[l,^WDUSTRIES 

831 

5 

IV. — ^Transport 

449 

3 

V. — ^Thadb 

18 

i 9 

Owners, manage i‘s, ship’s officers, etc, , . 

407 

4 

Others 

' 47 

25 

Labourers, boatmen, etc, . . 

42 

. . 

SUNAR (JIUSA.LMAN)— 

55 

j 

V. — Trade 

21 

14 

I, ^Exploitation op animals and vegetation . . 

7 

VI. — Public foroe 

156 

. . 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

48, 

8 

Commissioned and Gazetted Officers. . 

72 

. . 

ObllMS . • • • • • • * 

7 

2 

Others .. •• 

84 

, . 

III,— INDUSTRIES 

877! 

2 

VIL — Public administration 

118 

9 

Omkbs 

TARKHAN (Hikdu)— 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

68' 

350 

25 

27 

Gazetted Officer? 

Othcr=^ . . . . 

VIIL — Arts and professions 

39 

79 

143 

*14 

83 

Income from rent of land . . 

14 

79 

R^liinon 

8 

71 

Cultivators of all kinds . , 

302 

27 

La^vyeis, doctors, etc. . . 

05 

5*; 

Field labourers, W 0 v)d cutters, etc. 

17 

21 

Others 

40 

331 

Raisers of iivesbook, etc. , . 

Others j .. 

JIL^INDVSTRIES 

XXL — Labourers unspecified 

Others 

] 

14 

IX. — Persons ltying on their income 

X. — ^Domestic service ..! 

30 

27| 

34 

1C 

^ 611 
11 
23 

4 

33 

13 

XT, — Contractors, clerks, etc. 

Others . . . . . , . , 

ARMENIANS— 

13 

16 

100 
. 61 


j 

IV.— Transport 

125 


TARKHAN (Sikh)— 

1 Exploitation of animals and vegetation . . 

’ Income fromxcnt of land 

Cultivators of all kinds . . » . . 

FlM'l lab onliforq. ofr». . . 

317 

29 

264 

17 

4 

33 

2 

i' 

V. — Trade 

VI. — Public porob 

VIL — Public administration 

VIII. — Arts and professions 

TX T.T^nvo ov Tn«*rR tvpomt? 

125 
125 
230 
: 250 

i9t{ 
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SITBSIDIARV TABLES. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 
Occupations of selected casics—conlimicd. 



S-S ~§ 

Cj ff vS 

0 iu 

fc* ^ 

1 c 

2 I . 

i-i a £# c> 00 


/AGfGAiaViijL (itepu)— 

I. — BxrLorrATiON or animals and veoetatiok 
I ncome from rent of Jaud 
Cultivators of al! IdndB . . 

Others 

HI. — INDUSTIUES 

Artibans and otlici ^Yorkmcn 
Others 

IV. — ^XiLiNsroBr 
Lahourers, boatmen, etc. 

Others 

n— . . 

Vil. — PUBLIO ADMINISTRATION 

nil. — ^A uTS and PBOrESSIONS 

IX. — ^Persons lAviNa on their incoml 

X — ^Homesmo service 

XI. — Contractors, clerks, rto. 

Others 

AGGARWAL (Jain)— 

III. — ^Industries 

IV. —Tbansport 
r.— MADi? 

VII. — PCTBLIO ADMINISTRATION 

IX. — Persons hvtno on their income 

Others .. 

AHm (Hindu)— 

I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
,( 7ur^iuafor5 of //Me . . 

Baisors of Uvestook, etc. . , 

Others ,, 

HI. — ^Industries 

IV. — Transport 

V. — Trade ... 

VI. — Public toroe 

X. — ^Domestic service . . , . 

XII. — Haboubers unspeoified 

Others .. .. ..u., 

ABxVTH (ilUSALMAN) — 

I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
GuUivatora of all MmU 
Ofciiors 

III. — ^Industries ... . * 

IV. — ^Transport . . . ^ 

V. — ^Trade 

VL — ^PUBUO FOBOE 

IX. — ^Persons living on their income 
Others 

BRAHMAN (Hindu)— , 

I*— Exploitation or animals and vegetation 
C ultivators of aU lands , , 

Picid labourers, wood cutters, etc. . , 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. . . 

Others 

III — Industries , , ^ * 

IV. — ^Transport . . , * 

V. — Trade . . , , . 

VL— PuBLio force . . ' * 

VII. — ^PUBUC ADMINISTRATION ' [ ] 

* VIIL— Arts and professions [ 

Bdigion , , , , 

Others 


BBAIIMAK' (Hindu) — concimcd. 

X. — ^PoMEsne service 

Xll. — L abourers unspecified 

Xin. — B eggars, prostitutes, irro. . . 

Others 

CIIAAUU (Hindu)— 

L — Exi’loitation or animals and vegetation 
C ultivators of all lands . , 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Others 

IXL--JKDUSTJiIES 
IV. — Transport 
j Y,— Trade 

1 XII. — ^IvAROURERS VNSPECiriED 
[ Ojrers 

CUUHBA (Hlndv)— 

I. — ICxi'LOlTATION or ANniALS AND VEOrTATICN 

Cultivators of nil lands . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Others . . . . . . , 

i JIL—IKJJUXiTiaES 
IV. — ^Transport 

VI. — Publio ronoi: 

VII, — Public administration 
X — Domestic servior 

XII. — Labourers UNSPEcrriED 
Others 

DHANAK (Hindu)- 

I. — Exploitation or animals and ^‘EOETATION 
Cultivators of all kinds . . ... 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Others , : 

HI. — Industries 
IV, — ^Transport 
X.-^2)0MEST1C SEUVICE 
XII. — Labourers uNSpEoirtED 
Others 

DHOBI (Hindu) — 

I. — Exploitation of .anemals and vegetation 
C ultivators of nil kinds . . 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. . . 

Others 

III. ^INDUSTRIES 
— ^Transport 

X, — Domestic service 
XU. — Labourers unspeoified 
Others ^ ... 

DHOBI (Musalman)— 

IV. — ^Transport . . .'r 

DAGI AND koLI (Hindu)— 

i 

[ L — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
j Guliitatora of all kinds . . . , 

\ Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. , . 

Others ... 

> III. — Industries 

IV. — Transport 

V. — Trade 

i X. — ^Domestic service 
r XU. — Labourers unspecified 
J Others 
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OHAPIE R XII. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Occupations of selected castes — continued. 

C 

Oastb and ocodpation. 

. 

' 

< 

:> a 

li. 

to c V 

e3 O 

» g ^ 

nil © ^ 

3 

e s 

□ M .d - 

fl o o 

2 fe <=3 
:i ^ <u 

2 <=> 

2 

u 

f-4 

o 

p. 

00 

^ a 
i> 2 ? 

D 'u 1^ 

3 2 2 

3 ^ a 

j 

f 

1 

Caste and occupation 


3 a 
z> — 

ll ' 

u to*: 

O c , 

clS ^ 

3 

*-• 2 

M o O 

g-lC _r. 

S 2 ^ 

^ ? C. 

27 

2 o 

S 

o 

p 

o 

o 

>-l © • 

3 ^ C 

1 


2 

o 

o 

1 


2 

3 

FAQIR (Mdsalman) — 




CHATRI (Hindu) — concluded. 




1 L — ^Exploitation of animals and veqetation 

312 

3 

VII. — PUBUO ADMINISTRATION 

* » * • 

50 


Calfcivators of all kinds . . 


196 

2 

VIU. — Arts and professions 

♦ • • • 

56 

3 

Eiold labourers, wood cuttei's, etc. 


113 

5 

IX. — Persons uying on their income 

47 

26 

Others 


3 


X. — Domestic service 

. . • • 

47 

18 

in.— I nD USTBIES 


53 

36 

Others 

. . * » 

16 

53 

IV. — Teanspoet 


85 






Xn. — L abouebbs unspecified 

• . . • 

35 


KUMHAB (Hindu)— 




1 XIU.-^BEQQARS, PROSTITUTES, CRIMP 



I, — Exploitation of animals and 

vegetation 

84 

17 

1 'NALS AND INMATES OF JAILS AND 



Cultivators of all kinds . . 

. . 


3 

ASYLUMS 

« . . t 

657 

15 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

. • • • 

19 

31 

Othebs 


8 

17 

Others 


5 






111.— INDUSTRIES 



13 





IV. — Transport 


180 

3 

aUJJAR (Hikdu)— 




V. — Trade 


33 

7 

1 I. — Exploitation or animals and veoetation 


5 

X. — Domestic service ' . . 

a . 

16 

12 

Cultivators of all hinds 

. . . • 

778 

6 

XII. — Labourers unspecified 


23 

/16 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

. . . • 

9 


Others 

. . 

9 

25 

Raisers of hvestocb, etc, . . 

■ a . ■ 

17 






Others 


5 


LOHAR (Hindu) — 




HI. — Industeies 

• , . . 

22 

35 

I. — Exploitation or animals and 

VEGETATION 


,12 

IV. — ^Teanspoet 

. • . . 

82 

7 

Income from rent of land 


3 


V. — ^Teade 

. . • . 

17 


Cultivators of all kinds 

. a 

124 

‘13 

XU. — ^Laboukbrs unspecified 

. • » • 

21 

6 

Field labourers, wood cutters, ete. 


73 

16 

Others 

a • • • 

49 


Others 

a . 

3 






IIL— INDUSTRIES 

• • • • 

665 

4 





IV. — ^Transport 


46 


JAT (Hindu)— 




X. — Domestic servioe 

. . 

30 

12 

I. — ^Exploitation of animals and 

VEGETATION 

893 

4 

Others 

a . 

56 

9 

Cultivators of all hinds 

• • . . 

887 

4 









MACHHX (Musalman) — 




Others 

• » • • 

6 

3 

HI. — Industries 

a a * . 



in. — ^I ndustries 


18 

6 

IV. — Transport 

a a 

‘ 126 


IV. — ^Teanspoet 


14 

1 

X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE 

.a 

778 

5 

V. — ^Teade 


14 

7 

Others 

. a 

51 

4 

VI. — Public force 

. a 

41 






Others 

a . 


*15 

MALI (Hindu) — 








I. — Exploitation of animals and 

VEGETATION 

398 

13 





Cultivators of all hinds 

. . a 

337 

n 

JHIWAR (Hindu)— 




Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

a a ^ 

41 

51 

I. — ^EXPLOITATION of animals AND 

VEGETATION 

73 

4 

Others 

. . 


, . 

Income from rent of land 

.a * a 

2 


lU. — Industries 

. . 

162 

7 

Cultivatora of all kinds . .* 

. . a a 

62 

1 

IV. — Transport 

a a 

84 

11 

Others 

a • • • 

9 

2 

V. — Trade 

. , 

13S 

1 22 

IIL — ^Industries 

a a a a 

119 

1 27 

X. — Domestic service 

. . 

67 

14 

IV. — ^Teanspoet 

a a a a 

220 

1 1 

XII. — Labourers unspecified 

. . 

111 

12 

V.— Teadb 

a a a a 

146 

» A 

Others 

» . 

49 

' 10 

X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE 

* a a ■ 

352 

\ 85 





XTT. — Laboxhjees unspecified 

a a * a 

28 

t A 

[MEO (Musalsian) — 




Others 


62 

i £ 

I. — Exploitation of animals and 

VEGETATION 

457 

1 





Cultivators of all hinds 

. . 

457 

J 

JULAHA- (Hindu)— 




IIL — ^Industries 

. . 

20E 

» 9 

I. Exploitation op animals and 

VEGETATION 

32 

t 17 

f ly. — T ransport 


142 

1 3 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 

a a ► . 

IC 

37 

1 V.— Trade 

. . 

32 

► 19 

Oth»»r8 

• a • • 

le 

; 5 

> VI. — Public force 

. • . . 

32 

^ a a 

IIL^INDUSTRIES 

. • • • 

62C 

\ 3f 

\ X. — Domestic service 

. • • . 

28 

! 11 

iV. — ^Teanspokt 

. . . . 

148 

^ ( 

i XII. — Labourers unspecified 

• • 

62 

> 

V. — ^Tradb 

• a » « 

2f 

J 11 

[ Others 

. . 

34 

^ 9 

VTTT. — Arts and professions 

• • » « 

35 

1 2i 

) 




X. — ^Domestic seetioe 

. • . • 

22 

1 f 

) ilOGHAL (Musalman) — 




yrr. — Labourers unspeoified 

• . a 

191 

) If 

5 I, — Exploitation of animals and 

VEGETATION 

72 

t a a 

Others 


If 

1 6^ 

[ Cnliivators of all hinds . . 

« • a . 


* . . 





Others 

• . a • 


\ a • 

ICSATEI (Hindu)— 




IIL— Industries 

. . 

882 

> 6 

L — ^Exploitation of animals and 

VEGETATION 

25 

1 5 

1 IV. — Transport 

• • 

7C 

I 1 

Cultivators of all kinds . . 



) 1 

> V.— Trade 

• . a • 

168 

i a. 

‘ E.eld labourers, wood cutters, etc. 


* 

1 

VI. — ^PuBXJC force 

• . . . 

85 

1 .. 

Others 


' 

1 !! 

vn. — PUBUa ADMDSriSTRATION 

. * . . 

45 

J 

HI. — ^Industries 


8' 

? 

1 IX. — Persons xtvino on their income 

124 

[ ’*29 

IV* — ^Transport 


9; 

J : 

ll X. — Domestic servioe 

• • , < 

47 

^ 32 

Y.^TRADD . . 

• • 

58. 

2 i 

1] Others 

• • . « 

67 

r 13 








(OCCUPATIONAL)^SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIH, 
Occupations of solcctod castes— 



NAI (illNDIl) — 

I L — ^Exploitation of animals and veoetation 
j Cultivators of all kinds . . 

Others 

IIL— INDUSTRIES 

IV. — ^Transtoet 

V. — ^Trade 

X. — Domestio seevioe 
Others 

PAT1L\N (MusalmanK 

— Exploitation or animals and vegetation 

GxiUxvalora of all l:\nd3 

III.— Industries . , 

V IV. — Transport . . ] . 

tV. — ^T rade .. 

VI. — PuBUO FORCE . . ] 1 

VII. — ^PuBuo administration 

I^— EkBSONS UVING on TEEm income 

X. — ^Domestic service 

XIII, — Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 

Others 

QURESHI (Musalman) — 

III. * — Industries 

IV. — ^Transport ** 

V. — Trade .. .. [ 

Vn, — PuBuo administration ! ! 1 

I^— Persons lAviNa on their income 

A. — Domestic servioe 

Others . , , ^ ‘ 

RAJPUT (Hindu)— 

I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Gulitvators of all kiTids 
Others .. .. ;; 

III. — ^Industries . [ ] ‘ 

IV. — ^Transport [ * 

V. — Trade , , ’ ] 

VT— PUBLIO rOROE * * . , 

VII. — Public administbation ! ! 

X. — ^Domestic serviob 

XII. — Labourers unspecified 

Others 

RAJPUT (Musalman) — ^ 

?? AND VEGETATION 

OuUivatora of all kinds 

III. — Indu3trii:s 

IV. — Transport 

V. — ^Trade .. 

VI. — PuBuo FORCE 

VII. Public administration 

X — Domestic service 
Others . . ' ' 

SAINI (Hindu) — 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

Others 

ly. — ^T ransport ' ’ 

XII. Labourers unspecified 
Others , , 

SANSI (Hindu)— 

^ oSSlaSTll tondr*.^ ^ VEGETATION 

in. — Industries 
IV. — ^Transport 


O o 






c; 






O 

(>6X1: AKi> occur ATio:t* 

CO 

Hi 

^ 



^ o 

5 S 



25 



3 

1 



SANST (IIinj>u) — conelvded. 


1 

VL — PuBUO l ORCE 

. . 

1 

VII.— Public administration ^ 

X. — Domi'^stic snr.viCE 

.. 

. . 

’*19 

XII. — ^LABOuRrns UNsrEoiimD 


.. 

1 XIIL^DEGOARS, PROSTITUTES. ORIMDl 

14 

NALS AND INMATES OF 

JAILS AND 

9 

ASYLUMS .. 

31 

Otiu:rs 

. . 


SAYAD (Musalman)— 


1 

I. — Exploitation of andials and 

VEOETATION 

J 

Income from rent of land 


4 

Cultivators of nil l:ind<j . . 


1 

Others 



III. — Industries 

IV, — Transport 

.. 


Labourers and other workmen 


14 

Others 


18 

V. — Trade 


21 

VL — PUBUC X’ORCK 


5 

VII. — -Public administration 

VIII. -— Arts and professions 



RtUghn . . 


7 

LaAvyors, doctors, etc. 

Others 



IX. — Persons uvino on their income 

X. — ^Domestic service 

67 

Others 


1 44' 



1 15 bHEIKH (Musalman) — 



I,— Ls^loitation op animals and 

VEOET.VT10N 


Cultivators of all kinds , , 

b 

Others 

. . 

d 

IIL — Industries 


9 

IV. — Transport 


5 

Labourers, boatmen, etc.* 


1 

Others 

. . 

5 

V.—TRADE . . ! ; 

• » • • 

!! 

VIL — PuBUG administration 
VIU.— Arts and professions 

.. 

6 

X. — Domestio sEimcE 

. . 

28 

5^. — Labourers UNSPEcrriED 


28 

XIIL— Beggars, prostitutes, etc 
Others 

.. 

3 

SUNAH (Hindu)— 


J 

IIL— INDUSTRIES 


30 

IV. — Transport 

V. — Trade 


• « 

Others . . | " 

;; 

• • 

TARKHiVX (Hindu)— 


’’ 2 
19 

I.— Exploitation of animals and 
C ultivators of all kinds . . 

vegetation 


Field labourers, wood cutters, etc 

• • . . 


Others .. i ' 


17 

IIL— INDUSTRIES ][ 


7 

IV. — Transport 

• • . . 

351 

” 9 

y, — T rade . . * ^ 

X. — ^Domestic servioe 

XIL— Labourers UNSPEoiriED 
Others 

* * . • • 

• • . « 

TELI (Musalman) — 



I.—ExIDOHATIOK of AMIUDS AND 
Cultivators of oU kinds . 

vegetation 

. , 

Others 

* * • . 

33 

ni.~iNDusTmEs W 

* • • . 

5 

IV. — Transport 

:: 



Knrober of fcraulo 
workorj per 100 
ninles. 
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CHAPTEU XII. 


SUBSIDIAKY TABLES. 


(OCCUPATIONAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vffl. 
Occupations of selected castes — concluded. 


Number per 1,000 
workers engaged in 
each occupation. 

o o 

o 

u 

V 

PM 

*0 

^ . 

^ CJ cn 
C3.i4 S 
.O M 

§11 

Caste and oooopation. 

2 

3 

1 

ANGLO-INDIANS— 
in, — Industries 

23 


IV, — ^Transport 

30 


Owners, managers, ship’s officers, etc. 

23 

38' 

! 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

VII. — PUBIiIO ADMINISTRATION 

Gazetted officers 

45 

6 

Others 

28 

11 

vn, — Arts and professions 

17 

•• i 

X. — Dosiestio service 

738 

87 

! 

Others 

651 


ARMENIANS— 

74 

'’l4 

IV. — ^Transport 



0^vne^s, managers, ship’s officers, etc. 

54 

*'20' 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

50 

162 

V. — ^Trade 

2 


VI. — PuBiao forge 

25 

144 

VIL — ^PUBIJO ADMINISTRATION 

23 

175 

VIIL — Arts and professions 

93 

25 

IX — Persons living on their income 

i 


Caste ahd oooopation. 


O O 

"So 


O CJ 
ca 

U tO'g 

o c o. 
P^« & 


2 o 


III 


1 


TEU (MxJSALMA^i) — concluded. 

V, — ^Xbade 

xn»— liABOUBEKS UNBPEOHnED 

Otiteiis 

EUEOPEAXS— 

IV. — ^Teakspokx 

Owners, managers, ship's officers, etc. 
Labourers, boatmen, etc. 

VL — ^Public poroe 
Commissioned and Gazetted Officers 
Others 

Vn. — ^PUBLIO ADMINISTBATION 

Gazetted officers 
Others 

VUL— Arts and pkopessions 
Keligion 

Lawyers, doctors, etc. 

Others 

Others 






BUBSmUBT TABMU, 


3?S 

OHAPTER XII. 


(OCCUPATIOHAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 


Number of persons employed on the 18th March 1921 on Railways and in the Irrigation Departm ent in 

the Punjab and Delhi. 


Class of persons employed. j 

1 

1 

1 

RAILWAYS. 



Total rEB-^-ONS EMPLOYED 

C Punjab 

Delhi 

* • 

Persons (lindhj emphyttl — 

0010011: * • 

<■ Punjab 
' * Delhi 

•• 

Sabordinates dran ing more than Re. 75 p. ni. 

J Punjab 
• • (.Delhi 


„ „ from Rs, 20 to Rs. 75 p. m. 

s Punjab 
’ * t Delhi 

* * 

„ „ under R-^. 20 p. m. 

Ptfsons indirtclhj employed — 

j Punjab 
* * 1 Delhi 

i Punjab 
' * 1 Delhi 

• 

Coutinctcrb 

• • 

Contractor-,'' regulai emplojccs 

5 Punjab 
* ' ( Delhi 

•• 

Coolies 

5 Punjab 
^Dollli 


IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 



Xoxal pLnsoKs EUPLOyjn> 

• • * ■ 

• * 

Ptr-^ons dxTCdly employed ’ — 

Ofliccrs 

Upper subordinates 

.. 

•• 

Loner subordinates 

. * . . 

,, 

Cleric 

Peons, and other Ecrvants 

Coolies 

.. 


Persons indirectly employed — 
fiinlractors 



Contractors* regular employees 

Coolies 

* * * ■ 

* * 


Europeans 

and 

Anglo- I 
Indians, ' 



BEJfAKK^. 



(OCCUPATIOML)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX-A. 

Number o£ persons employed in the Post OfBce and Telegraph Department on the 18tb March 1921 in the 

Punjab and Delhi. 



(1) I'OSTS AND O’ELEGRADHS, 

Tot At* rnr.^^OKS i:su'ix)vi:i> , , 

$Ui»^rvjring officor? (mcludinq probationaiy stipcrintendonls and insj>cctorf> 
of i>Ort and a'^istant and depot 3* superintendents of telegraphs and 

all onicen of Inchor rank than these) 

Postmasters including tlcputj’, as^i'^tanl, sub and branch postmasters 
Ngnalling tstablishmcnt including warrant officers, non^commiBsioned 
tifhcerp, tnilitary t^Iegrapbi'^ts and other employees . . , 

Mb eltwous rgentp, «choolmnst-f'r», station ma<5tcrs, etc, , . . J 

Ch rkfi cf all kind5 , , , , , , ^ ^ ] [j 

Ptvtrnrn ^ •. •• .. 

(JnMvilled labour <^tal>lishmcnt including line coolies, cable guards, batten'*' 
men, leh'graph tne^'^^ngcr’, jicons and other employees , , " J 

UoRil cstabljBhtr.ent com-isting of ovtT*ecr«, runners, clerks and bookW 
ar^*nt«, boMnu n, syces, conebmen, bearers and other-* 

(2) RATUVAY MAIL SERVICE. 

TtjriL j 'srtori i> 

'up-rrbing ofTicerft (inf*lndjng superintendents and insTMjctors of sorlinp) * ' 
CVtks of Ri! ktmU 


Mtiil gxArtb, irwl Ri 


. > Ml jy^oTi-s j>orlcrs, etc. 
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Bistnbutiou of industries and persons employed, II. Particulars of establishments employing "20 or more persons in 
1^1 and 1 91 L HI. Organisation of establishments. IV. Place of origin of skilled employees. V. Place of origin of unskilled 
labourers. vT, Distribution of certain races in certain industrial establishments, VII. i^oportional distribution of adult 
women and of children of each sex in different industries. VTTT. Distribution of power. 

(INDUSTRIAL)^SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. • 

Distribution of industries and persons employed. 


Industrial Establish- 
ments. 


PimJAB 

1. Growing of special 
products. 

Tea factories 

2. Mines 
Coal mines 
Salt mNES 

3. Quarries of hard 
rocks. 

I. Textile and connect- 
ed industries. 


Cotton ginning 

AND rRESSINQ. 
WoOtLEN MILLS . . 

Carpet factories 

5. liOather industries 

6. Wood industriea . . 

7. Metal industries . • 


Iron works 

Glass and earthen- 
ware industries. 
Industries connected 
with chemical pro- 
ducts. 

Pood industries ..i 


PlOITR MILLS 

11. Industries of dress 

12. Pumiture industries 

13. Industries connect- 

ed with buildings. 


Briok kilns 


14. Construction of 
moans of transport 

Eailway workshops 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES AND PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED, 


Direction, 
Supervision 
A-ND Clerical. 


Districts and States where 
chiefly located. 



Kangra, Mandi State 

Kangra,Mandi State 
Jhelum, Shahpur, Attock 
Jhelum 
Jhelum 

Jhelum, Mandi State, 
Kangra. 

Lahore, Amritsar, Gur- 
daspur, Slontgomery, 
Multan, Nabha State, 
Shahpur, Patiala 
State, Ludhiana. 
Lahore, Amritsar, Mont- 
gomery, Lyallpur, 
Multan, Nabha State. 
Lahore, Amritsar, Gur- 
daspur. 

Amritsar, Gurdaspur 
Lahore, Gujranwala 
Lahore 

Gurdaspur, Lahore, 

‘ Amritsar, Sialkot, 
Rawalpindi, 

Lahore, Amritsar, Siai- 
kot. 

Ambala, Lahore, Amrit- 
sar, Raw'alpindi. 

13 Amritsar, Lahore, Mian- 
wali, Bahawalpur 
State, 

112 Ferozopore, Amritsar, 
Lahore , Shahpur, 
Patiala State, Baha- 
walpur State, Mont- 
gomery, 

127 Shahpur, Amritsar, Pati- 
ala State, Lahore. 

9 Ludhiana 
8 Gujrat 

180 Lahore, Amritsar, Roh- 
tak, Amhala, Hoshi- 
arpur, Ludhiana, 
Gu j rat, Rawalpindi , 
Shahpur, Patiala 
State. 

161 Lahore, Amritsar, Roh- 
tak, Amhala, Hoshi- 
arpur, Ludhiana, 
Gujrat, Rawalpindi, 
Shahpur, Patiala 
State. 

28 Ambala, Lahore, Rawal- 
pindi, Bahawalpur, 
State. Patiala State. 

19 Ambala, Lahore, Rawal- 
pindi, Bahawalpur 
State. 




4,530 132 


4,174 418 


5,953 1,700 


17,228 2 7o 


16,864 . . 


14 16 IG 

2,312 585 66 

27C 69 161 

270 69 161 
65 7 2 

36 .. 4 

2 4 

94 41 123 

594 100 146 


229 97213 


5C 3 39 


78 2 41 
7 3 50 


108 5 29 


146 24 98 

31 .. 

13 .. .. 

589 368 247 


670 353 251 
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Industrial Kstablish- 
ments. 


(INDUSTRIAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 
Distribution of industries and persons employed— conctwcfecf. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES AND PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


Disliiots and States where 
chiefly located. 


Kawalpindi, Lahore, 
Ludhiana, 


Amhala, Simla, Lahore, 
Amritsar, Sialhot, 
Ambala, Simla, Lahore, 
Amritsar, 

DELHI 
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BtJBSIDIARy TABLES. 


OHAPTEE XII. 


(INDUSTRIAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Organization of Establishments. 


IiniTJSTRXAI. Estabushments. 




3* pRivATEiiY Owned 

(а) By Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, 

(б) By Indians 


(c) By joint o^sners of difier- 
ent races. 

DEIiHL 

1 , tlNDEn THE Loo All G OVEHK' 

iiENT OR Local Aththobitv. 

2, Reoistebed Companies 

(а) IVitli European or Anglo- 

Indian DirccfoiB, 

(б) Witli Indian Directors . , 

(c) Witli Directors of differ- 
ent races. 


3, BEiVATELr Owned 

(c) By Europeans and Anglo 
Indians. 

(6) By Indians 


(c) By joint o^mera of differ- 1 1 

ent races, » 1 


1 factor}’, column No. 0, directed 
bv Europeans and Indians. 

1 factory, column No. S, dirceted 
by Exiropcana and Indians. 

1 fnclotyv column No. 15, direct* 
cd by Anglo-Indians and 
Ind.'nne. 

2 factories, column No. Id, direct- 
ed by Euroi>cans and Indians. 

3 factories, column No. 17, direct- 
ed by Europeans and Indian*?. 

1 factory, column No. 18, direct- 
ed by» Indians and Eurojicans, ; 


5]47l * One factory bns two oxmois, 
one Kbatri and one Sboikb, 

i 

2 factories, column No. 0, direct- 
ed by Japanese and duncsc. | 


1 factory, column No. II, direct- 
ed by Europeans and Indians. 

2 factories, column No. IG, direct- 
ed by Europeans and Indians. 

1 factory, column No. 18, direct- 
ed by Anglo-Indians and Indians, 


1 factory, column No, 14, directed 
by Chinese, 



















(INDUSTRIAL)— SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Place of origin of skilled employees. 
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. (INDUSTRIAL)~-ISUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Place of origin of skilled employees. 
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fo 
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'BDiti'piinq iifxai 
I uuoi edijimpuj 


^Boupnpui o^njtudn^^ 
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(INDDSTRIAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 
Place of origin of unskilled labourers. 


•/iunmj fo nujsnjnij 
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(INDUSTRIAL)KSUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Distribution of certain Races in certain Industrial Establishments. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


OHAPTBB Sir. 


(INDUSTRIAL)-SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Proportional distribution of adult women and of chUdren of each sex in different Industries. 



Women and Children. 


1 


PUNJAB. 



Adult women 

- 


Ohildron 

•• 


Male 

•• 


Ecmalo 

•• 

•• 

DELHI. 



Adult women 

• • 

•• 

Children 

• • 

w 

ilalo 

i* 


Female 

•• 



PillKOIPAIi Iia)TISTRIE 3 OF EMTIiGYMCKT. 



(INDUSTRIAL)--SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 
Distribution of Power, 



Ikdubthtal Estabushments, 


1 c .2 

2 

B S S H .p* o § 

'g ^ *3 2 2 § 

Q 


PUNJAB, 

Steam 

OlE 

Water 

Gas 

Electricity 

( j) Generated to tlio pre- 
mises. 

(6) Supplied from 'without 

DELHI, 

Steam 

Oil 

Water 

Gas 

Eleotricity 

(а) Generated to the pro 

miacs, ' * 

(б) Supplied from without 




Includes 12 factories 
6 using steam and olcotri- 
- • city oil, as follows : — 

. • (a) Col, No. 0 six estahliah- 
16 ments. 

• • (6) Col. No. 8 one 03t4vblisli 
ment. 

lG(c) Col. No. 12 two cstab 
lishments. 
(d) Col. No. 1 8 two ostab-, 
' lishments. 
(c) Col, Ko. 17 one ostab- 
1 ' ilshracut. 






























APPENDIX 1. 


The error in viT\ti statistics as determined erom oensus enumerations, on a pro- 

BilBLE HYPOTHESIS AS TO THE ERRORS OF THE OENSUS. 



Let US call tlie number of persons recorded as 
immigrants at any census as , where n is the year of 
iihe Census. We will call the recorded number of 
emigrants E'„ , 


Let In be the number of immigrants in the nth year. 

„ emigrants „ „ 

Bn „ ,, births „ „ 

I>„ „ ■ » deaths 

Then if the inter-censal rise in population is R, 

R -Sum (I„ +Bn — En — Dn ) 

B — D— R — n(I — E). ^X) 

provided that and B,, are constant throughout the decade and equal to I and E 
respectively. 

Now assum migrants enter at the mid-point of the year, we have 

In+ 10“I n S ^°+In+ I ^ ^ 2 ® + +In-l.ioS^ 

where s is equal to the proportion of survivors after one year, and assuming a constant 
death-rate. 

Hence 



^assuming that immigration is constant from year to year and equal to I per annum. 

sio— 1 

In + lO^I'n S^^+IS^ 

S — 1 


s^o— 1 

ori= (l„+,o-r„ s'O). 

s- (s^'*— 1) 

SimUarly , s ® s i 

+En+2 + +®n + loS 

^issuming as before equal survival rates, and again assuming constant emigration, 

, ' 1 sio-l 

E„^,„=E'„s>o+E«^ 

8 — 1 


( 11 ) 


(HI) 


Where E is the annual rate of emigration 
s— 1 

Thus I — 1 

8^(gX0_l) 

'Call the inter-censal gain by migration M, 




Then, 


M=- 


10 (3-1) f. 


8^ (si»-l) 


In-MO-En+lO-S*” (I'n-E'n) 


■ (IV) 


This result (TV) gives the calculated gain frorn migration from the number of person 
recorded af each census as having been born inside a given area and enumerated outside i1 
.{E') and born outside it and enumerated inside it (I ). 




2 


Tlie assumption made of a survival proportional to tte number of persons living 
at each a«e is probably not so true as tbe assumption of a definite constant decrement- 
of population, especially between the ages of 36— 7G (uidepage 92, Census Report of England 
and "Wales 1911). Call the annual decrement S. Then our equations become 
o=I'n (1-91-?) +I„^»(i-8]^S) + 




Writing as before 
immigration 


In + l^In + 2““In + 3=*’In + 4* 

In4*X0==I'u {i-ioa)+i (10^50?) 


=I for the annual 


therefore 


101 = 


In + lO-I'n (1-lOS) 


1— 5c 


(11 A). 


and 


10 E= 


E....io-E^. (1-108) 

1 — 5S 


(III A) 


these equations give the total migration (emigration and immigration) during the decade. 
If we put 8=20/1000=1/50 

10 I-(in4-xo-T'„ 4/5)/(9/10)=10/9. 4^10-8/9. 

==1/9 (10. + I n)* 

We have seen how an approximate calculation of the immigration and emigration 
during an inter-censal decade may be made, leading to formulae II and III based on a 
geometric decrease of population, and to formulae II A and HI A based on an arithmetic 
decrease of population, with age (Middleton’s assumption.) 

Let us write the total immigration and emigration in a decade as i and c 
respectively^, then if b and d are the true number of births and deaths and R the inter-censal 
rise in population 

E=o+i— d — e 

80 that b — d=R — (i — e) '(IV) 

Let B and D be the total number of inter-censal births and deaths from the 
records of vital statistics. Then in general the recorded number of births and deaths 
will be less than the true number of births and deaths, so that b>B and d>D, and we 
may write 

, b=B-hk andd=D+k', 
where k and k are both greater than zero. 

Hence k — k'=(b— d) — (B — D) 

Thus the error in (B — D)is k — k' ; but this alone gives us no information as to the error of 
B or D separately, and the deduction (made in para. 25 of Chapter I of the Report) that- 
when k — k' is positive k' is zero, and when k — k' is negative k is zero, is not justified. 

It is now necessary to re-examine the whole question from thep ointof view of the 
probable errors of the census returns. 

For convenience let us write the total number of immigrants and emigrants during 
the decade as ‘ i ’ and ‘ e ’ respectively, and the immigrants and emigrants enumerated 
at the two censuses as io, ii, Oq, Then we have from the previous equations (II A 
and III A.) 

ii—io (i--10S) 

iz =: — — 1— 7m Q 

1— 5a 
(i— 108) 

and c= ^=Jei — 7neo 

1—58 

where I=l/(1— 68) and m=(l— 10B)/(1— 5a), 
then 

b— •d=R — l{ii — Oi)‘+'?w(io — O q) . from (IV). 

Call the excess of immigrants over the emigrants Sq, at the respective censuses. 

b — d =R — k 1 +7718 0 
or b—d=P3L—po—Js 1+77^0 

Call 6 f the standard error of any variable x, then (r being the correlation between the 
errors^ in any pair of variables) 

"P i+® ^Po ^ l+w^20 2rep i^Po— 2rZep i+2m6p i0s^+ 

2rZflp ffis i~2imBp^B^~2lmTgs 
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Lot the proportionate standard errors be 
V for p^ and px 
w for and s^, 

and let r be the same for all pairs of variables. 

We assume that there is no error in I and m, so 

0 =v 2(p„ 2 +p ^ 2) 2(3 2g ^ 2+„j 2 g^ 2)_2rv 2(p^p ,)— 2rvw(?p j) 

+2rvwmp +2rvw?p„s i— 2rvwmp„Se— 2r??;?w % aS„ 

where all the p's and a’s are mean values. 


6i>-(i — “(Po “+P 1 "+2rp^p i) +w "s 2r7ntSoS j) 


Let 

then 


us take a special case and put 

Po=Pi=P anda„=Si=s 


— 2rvw(Zp is 1 — Ip iSo— lp„3 i+jap„s J 


ebf(,=2 v2 p2 (l_r)-{- (Z2-i-„i2_2rZjre)— 2rvwps (l-m—l+m) 

==:2v2p2 (i-_r)_j.i^Y2g2 xlm) 

Now we may write — ®b — andfr^ being the correlation in 

assuming the error iu the births and deaths are j errors of the birth and death 
proportionate to their numbers (figures. 

®b-d=^“ (bs+d"— 2r' b d) 


where u is the proportionate error in b and d respectively 
Putting in our special case b=d 

2u2b2 (l^r') 

therefore 


u2=v2 


r! 

b2 ■ 


(l-r') 


+ w 


s - 


(Z 2 4*m " — 2 r I m) 
2 (1-r') 


(V) 


This formula gives the proportionate standard error in the birth and death return 
(u) in terms of the proportionate census standard errors (v), in the standard error of enumera- 
tion in emigrants and immigrants (w), in the correlations in errors of the various census 
returns (r) and in errors of registration of births and deaths (r') 

In applying the result (v) diflrculties arise owing to our ignorance of the probablo 
errors of the census, and of the values of the correlations. 


We might expect the correlation of the errors in the populations at different censuses 
to be much smaller than those of births and deaths, the latter being based on returns 
made by the same men. 

We may put as an example r==0*4 and r'=0*7 


u-==v 


b2 


^ S“ . l^-^m 

;+w“^ - 


■i% I 


2X,V 


as s/b is small we may neglect tlie s^nd term and writing p/b=3*‘ 
u2=l8v2 or u=vV18 


and if v=l % u=4:'24: % 

u gives the calculated percentage standard error of the births or deaths in the decade 
determined from the census figures which latter we have assumed to have a standard 
percentage error of unity. 

Lower limit of error in vital Statistics. 


We get two groups of equations from the typical form 
b-d-(B-D)=0. 


which may be written as 

b-B-(d-D)=0. 

where we will take b>B and d>D, f.c., that the error in the vital statistics is always on 
the side of omission. 

Call Eb the error in the number of births. 

Ed ,) deaths. 

then suppose we find from the census returns and the returns of births and deaths that 
15 =0, where Eb oud Ej, are both>0 

•*^15 u ^ ' ■ 


«■ Roughly P= 25,000,000 aud b= 8,500,000 
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then we get (i) if C>0 

Eb >C 
(u) if C<0 
Eb >C 

Hence if we take togethei all tkose districts for wliiclr C>0, we find on the average that 
Eb /B>0 say ; and if we take together all the Sistricts for which C<0, wo find on the 
average that E'b /D'>C'. 

Now it seems to he a reasonable assumption that in those districts where we know 
nothing about the error in the death-rate, that it amounts to a fraction ‘ k ’ of the 
lower limit of the error in the districts for which we have such knowledge. 

Thus 

Ed /D=k. E'd /E' and Eb =Ed +0 

E'b /B'=k.EB /B 

and approximately B=D andB'=D' 

Hence, Eb /B=C/B-1-Ed /B 

==C/B4-Ed /D 
=C/B-|-k. E'd /D' 


Similarly 

E'd /D'=C7D'-fk. Ejj /B . and E'p =E'd +0' 
=C'/D'+k. C/B-{-k.2.ED JD' 
or 

(l-k"-)=C'/D'+k. C/B 

E'd , 


(IV) 


If we assume that k— this is equivalent to saying that the error in the death- 
rate in the districts where the birth-rate error is in excess is half the error in the death- 
rate in those districts in which the death-rate error is in excess, and the birth-rate is 
assumed to be wholly free from error. 

Putting C'/D' =7-4 and C/B =4-0 

E'd /D'==9-4/|=37-6/3=r2-6 % (error in death-rate) 

andE' i/B'==6T 

Eb /B=(4’0-}-J x 7‘4)/|=10'3 % (error in birth-rate) 

and Ed /D=6’3 

thus the percentage errors in the birth-and death-rates in the districts where the 
birth-rate is more in error are ID’S and6'3, and in the districts where the death-rate 
is more in the error are 5T and 12'5. *• 

The average error of birth and death-rates is thus 

10-3 4-6-3 -1-5-1-f 12*6 34-2 

=8-6 0/^ 

4 4 


Another alternative is to assume that where the birth-rate is more in error than the 
-death-rate, the error of the latter is k times (k<l) the former, and vice versa. 

We shall then have, 

EB/B=C/B4-k-EB/B 

E'D/D'=C'/D'4-k.E'D/D', 

Eb/B.==C/B. l/(l-k) 

E'd/D'=C'/D' 1/(1— k) 


Assuming that in the districts where the birth-rate is more in error than the death- 
rate that the latter is half the former, we get 
k=J 

Eb/B=2C/B 

E'd/D'=20'/D', 

and assuming the same values of C and C' as before, we get 

‘ Errors in 


In Districts where the error in birth-rate is greater 
In Districts where error in death rate is greater 
The mean of these results is 

8-04-4-0-fl4-84-7-4 _ 34-2 

~ — B 0 /o 

■On an average therefore 1 birth or death in 13 is not recorded. 


Birth-rate 
8-0 % 


14-8 % 


Death-rate 

4-0% 

7-4 % 
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The figures given below are the percentage errors on the recorded births. The actual 
births will number 108*5 to 100 recorded. 

The percentage errors on the actual births will be 
8*5/108*6=7*8 % 
that is about 1 in 13, 

Thus we reach the conclusion that the vital statistics of the Punjab are libeJy to be 
about 7 or 8 per cent, in error, and that, provisionally, errors of about 11 per cent, in the 
birth-rate and of say 6 per cent, in the death-rates may be adopted as probable. Finally 
dt is clear that the census figures of 1911 and 1921 do not establish the accuracy of the 
vital statistics to a greater degree of accuracy than 7 or 8 per cent, of error. 

Since making the above deductions slight arithmetical errors were discovered in 
Mr. Middleton’s table on page 6d, and the following revised table must be adopted instead: — 

Galcuhtion of the percentage errors of the birth ani death returns on the assumptions 
that in any one district one at least of the returns is absolutely correct. 


Districts, 

Percentage ex 

Birth-rate 

C positive. 

cess error of 

Death-rate 
C negative. 

1 

Hiesar 





3*4 

2 

Kamal 




, , 

1-2 

3 

Jullundur 




0-9 

. . 

4 

Ludhiana 





3-8 

5 

Ferozepore 




0-09 

. . 

3 

Lahore 




1-7 


7 

Amritsar 





0-48 

8 

Simla 




145-2 

. . 

9 

Kangra 





4-4 

10 

Ambala 





0-26 

11 

Hoshiarpur 




i 

4 27 

12 

Gurdappur 





8-5 

13 

Sialkot 





8-0 

14 

Gujrat 



• « 


12-61 

15 

Jhelum 



• • 


9-36 

16 

Eawafpindi 



• • 


1 6-18 

17 

Attock 





16-6 

18 

Montgomery 




22-6 

• • 

19 

Shahpur 



» « 

25-4 

’ • 

20 

Mianwali 



• • 

1 

’ ’ 1 

9-8 

21 

Lyallpur 




1 

9-7 

Q.A 

22 

Jhaug 





8 0 

23 

Multan 





0 79 

24 

Muzaffargarh 





7-29 

^5 

Dera Ghazi Khan 









Total 


195-89 

13-2-94 




Average 


32-65 

7-0 


If wo adopt the corrected values of the excess errors in the birth and death-rates 
instead of hliddlcton’s values, then excluding Simla, the percentage excess error is 

10-14 % for the birth-rate 
7-00 % for the death-rate. 

Let us take these as 10 % and 7 % respectively, 
i. e., C/B=10 and C7D'=7 






(3 




.(»■) 


(ii) 


Then on the as«umi>tion that tlio error in the dcath-rato in the diatricta where the 
birth-rate error is in excess is half the average error in the districts wliero tho 
minimum can bo fixed.* 


We get 


Average 


Eb/B=C/B+J2 E'/D' 
E'd/D=C'/D'+A. E/B 


Ej,/B=.18, Eo/D-C, EV/D'=12, E'„/B'==9 

=15±3i!±h9=n-2D%. 

4 


On tlio assumption tliat the error in the birth-rate, where tho deaUi-rato error is m 
excess, is -1^ the erior iu the death-rate, and vice versa, 

F/ /D'==C7D'+^E^d/D' 

E„/B=:=C/B+L Ej,/B 


We get 


Eb/B-20, Ei>/D-I0, 


Average error 


20+14+10+7 

4 


12-75 %• 


Taking tho mean of the two results we may say that the average error of tho 
birth and death-rates, assuming the coisusw are correct, is 12 %. 

If wo treat this as the standard error and adopt an estimate of 1 % for tho standard 
error of a censtis, the standard error of the birth- and death-rates is given by 
Ey 2 ^( 12 ) 2 +{ 4 - 2 d)^ 

=144+ 18t=l62 


Ev-127% 

This is tho percentage error on the recorded births and deaths. Assuming the errors 


arc always^in defect the percentage error on the actual births and deaths ia 
12- 7 X 100 
“ 112-7 


-11-3 % 


This result is still more unfavourable to the accmacy of tlic vital statistics, and it 
may exaggerate their incorrectness. 

However it is clear that whatever the standard error in tho vital statistics is, whether 
5, 8, or 11 per cent., we are very far from being justified in assuming these statistics to be- 
really close to the truth. 


^ Note that dashes indicate that we are dcuUng disliicts in winch the denth-rnto ciior Is in 
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APPENDIX 2, 

The wlationship between density of rural population per square mile with the District 

percentage of cultivated area. 

Briefly, tiliero is, as Mr. BEddleton states a cleat associarion between density oi rural 
population and percentage of cultivated area in each District, but the conclusion that density 
of population mcreases faster than tlie percentage of the cultivated area, can hardly be said to 
be established uuthout a laborious analysis. Speaking statistically the law of density could 
only be accepted, if it were shown— * 

(u) that the regression of density of population on percentage of cultivated area 
IS not linear. 

(6) that tlie regression curve is concave upwards. 

Now, the testing of these points, making allowance for the errors due to the smallness 
of the sample, is a considerable task ; but we can get an approximate result by fitting the data 
with second and third order parabolas. If tins is done we find (calling D the rural density 
per square mile, and k ’’ the percentage of cultivated area) 

D = ^23'260 +6*989 k— *026 k 

2S'741 +4*005 k+*023 k‘-*--*0002 

These equations show that — 

(а) the relation of density to cultivated area is expressed very nearly by a straight 

line, both the square and cubic terms being small up to a percentage of 80 
for the cultivated area, which is above the Smit found in tins data; 

(б) as judged by the quadratic the curvature is convex upwards, wliich is exactly 

the opposite conclusion to that reached in paragraph 18; 

, (c) as judged by the cubic, there is an almost negligible concavity upwards for 

values of k less than 38 per cent., but that for higher values of k the curve 
is once more convex upwards. 

It is by no means certain, mtliout a mucli fuller analysis, whether the euxvatute would 
bo positive or negative, if the errors of random sampling could be eliminated, and it is not 
intended to set up any law in opposition to that of Mr. Jfiddleton. Unless, however, he has 
used other and wider material than that discussed here, judgment as to the nature of the 
divergence from linearity of the association of density of population and cultivated area must 
be suspended. In fact one might in slang phrase eaythatthedatagivea very good imitation 
of linear relationship.’'^ 

The data and the quadratic and cubic parabolee are shovm in the diagram below — 




e 
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APPENDIX 3. 

Mean Scalab Distance. 


Let us find tlie mean scalar distance of a triangle 
ABO from tlie Apes A. 


The value is given by 



I 

8~=- jyrd^di — area of the triangle. 

The limits of r are 0 and p sec. 6 , for 0 < 0 < /3 
The limi ts of r are 0 and p sec. 9 , for 0 < 6 < a 

where a and /? are the angles which the perpendicular p makes -with the sides A 0 
=3nd AB respectively. 

Call the area of the triangle A, then 


AS 


p sec. 6 -a ^ p sec. 0 

J r® dr do -}- J J r® dr dO 
0*^0 o o 


a jj 

f p ^ sec. ^ 0 r P ® sec, ^ ff . ^ 

J ii d 0 + j ^ 3 dd 


fa 

I sec. ® (? d 6 + I sec. ^ 6 d S 

n ^ n 


Slow J sec.® 0 d 0 = Jsec. 0 d tan 0 

= sec. 0 tan 0— J'tan 0 sin 0 sec. ® 0 d 0 

= sec. 0 tan 0 — ® sec. ® 0 d 0 

=: 8ec,0 tan 0— Jd 0 sec.® 0 + J'sec. 0 d 0 


,*.2jsec.® 0 = sec. 0tan 0+ log tan ^ j +-^ 
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T1iu3 

AS = 

AS = 6 


sec. a tan a + sec. P tan p -i- log tan ^^*1- .j j 

+logtan| f +/)'J 

== i sec. re tan a + sec. p tan y3+log tan [ j (*f ) 

If the triangle is isosceles a == /3, and the mean scalar distance is then 

■S= ^ sec. a tan « + log tan | + ¥ ) J 

No^Y Yre have for the triangles formed by pining tho terminals of a aide to the centre 
the following values of «» 


1 

rigure. 

(1) 

1 

l^n 

S^c a tan a ^ 

1 

(3) 


Sum cols. 

4 and 3. 

(G) 

1)3/A'’ j 
(0) 

i 

ssjV^- 

{^) 

s/Vq 

(8) 

Heiragon 

1 30° 

•G0CGG7 

•51030G1 

1-215973 

2-270507 

2-771819 

•377107 

Sq,uar 0 

1 45° 

1 

1-4M214 

•8813730 

2-295588 

1 ! 

2-293388 

•382593 

Eguilatorftl trknglo 

00° 

1 

3-4frH02 

1 

1'31G9577 

4-7S10C0 

1/2-279507 ^ 

2-097419 

•403G47 

1 


Now call Q the whole area of the figure, 
i. c., Q=6A for the hexagon 
—iA for the square 
=3A for the triangle (equilateral) 

For a circle from the centre S/V^=’37G126 

Returning to the general formula, a graphic method of determining tho mean] scalar 
distance, applicable to an irregular boundary, will bo developed. 

We have 


// 


1= dSdr 




>, integrated over the whole area of the figure. 


r d6 dr 



V 

















II 


0 P3=?, 0 Q 2 

tlien if 0 Q=:E, wo got 3 r 2 8 r=2 1. R 8 R 
and 

J |i IRde. dR. 

S= _ 

//rd» d, 

where the iutegrals extend over the outer and the inner curves respectively. 

Calling ^ the area of the original curve 

the area of the constructed curve 

Q — s. ^ 1 
^ " A- ^ “ 

and the mean scalar distance can at once bo obtained planimetrically. 

Lot I be the unit of length on which 0 P is measured 

0 Q" 

and where 0 P=30 Q we get, 

Z:=0 P=:O^Q. 

In order to calculate graphically the mean scalar distance for any contour from any 
point, it will suffice to measure the area of the two curves in the same unit, and multiply 
two-thirds of their quotient by the distance adopted as unity, for which the two radii 
vectors are equal. 

The contours of 4 villages together^ with the semi- cubical curve for the calculations 


DIAGRAM 'SHOWINGTCTUAL VILLAGE BOUNDARY).., 
m CURVE WHOSE RAOlUS VECTORjS THEjEMIlUM] 

THAT OF THEloUHOARYJOR^fHE OETERMINATToFo^ElSAm^ | 

Xnchi = S MilhT J 


. J VILUGE mm TAHSIL, KAWML. 


/vIluge SUHET TAHSIU LUCHIAM^ 


UEAti SCALAH DISTAtiCE = 1 04 WLES 
AfiSA OF VILLAGE «» fffO SQ. WIES 
PEGCENTAGE POStTlOU AfW 
SHAPE EFFlCiENCY I H BELA 
rmroHEXAGOfi ^ ^ 

(iOO) ^90% 



^EAHSCALAftDiSTAHCE^^O-ESinLESl 
ABEA OF VILLAGE t^iESSQ hULES 
'PCBCEflTAGE PQSfWf^ AHOSHAPEi 
iFFICtEHCr If! BELATIOrt TO HEXA 
GOH(WO)=^92*U 



'/» JU5LA» TAtiStU HISSAR. •' - h VILU££ SAUf.QRA TAHSIL, A'^SAIA 



UAH SCALAR DISTAtiCE^OSSMtLE^ 
AREA OF VILLAGE^ I E5 SQ MILES^ 
PERCENTAGE POSITION AND SHAPE 
EFFlCIENCy IN RELATION TQ HEXA 

(gov rw; , 


ACTUAlVlLL-tc 


A^BAN SCALAR DISTANCE^I SONNLES 

* area of VILLAGE ^ 873 SQ AVtfS 

* PERCENTAGE POSITION AhDSHAPt 
EFFICIENCr IN RELATION TO mx 

cowffw;-7ru 



of the mean scalar 
distance are shown 
in the attached 
diagram. Tlio rela- 
tive data for these, 
and 2 other villages 
are given in the 
statement below> 
and the figures in 
col. 7 o^f this state- 
ment show that the 
shape of the viUagD 
boundary and the 
position of the 
abadi, is far from 
being as favourable 
to agricoltural ope- 
rations as they 
might be. 
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1 Juglan 

2 Rambali 

3 Sundah 

4 Mwna 
6 Sunet 

6 LadbeTTUli 


Hissar 

Karnal 

Ambala 

Rohtak 

Ludhiana 

Jullundhar 


Hissar 

Karnal 

Amhala 

Hohtak 

Ludhiana 

Jullundhar 


•3771 97s/ A 
jMean scalar distance 
for hexagonal bound- 
ary of (A) 

Actual mean scala 
distance. 

% 

g-2S 
.a-ff. "Z 

o o X 

S ^i.jI 

o ^ 

W3« [CJO 
n o 

a 

M) rt 

Ph o o 

. 6 

7 

8 

1-114617 

1-408937 

74 3 

■■831077 

1 ‘037 789 

89 8 

•483944 

•579858 

83-5 

•057832 

•718351 

01-C 

•037840 

•G89G61 

92-i 

•402002 

•445322 

90*3 


Remabks, 
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APPENDIX 4. 

MOBTAUTy PBOM VARIOUS DISEASES. 

(A), The annual death-rate from 1867 to 1921 (inclusive) from (1) cholera, (2) small-pox, (3) bowel 
comp^alncs, (4) plague, (5) fevers, (6) all “othor cauaes, and (7) all causes, (B) — The <teasonal variation of the 
deatlis from the above causes for the 2 periods 1807—1896 (ao years) and 1897—1921 (25 years). (C).— A 
comparison of the urban and rural death-rates from the causes enumerated in (A) above. 

The object of this Appendix is merely to summarise in convenient form the broad sta- 
tistical features of the deaths as classified in the Public Health returns since 1867. 

The three sections into which the Appendix is divided will be taken seriatim. 

(A), — The annual death-rate f7077i 1867 to 1921 {inclusive) from {1) cholera^ (2) small- 
pox, i^ybowel complaints, (4) plague, (5) fevers, (6) all “ other ’’ causes, (7) all causes. 

The death-rates have all been calculated afresh from the original data of mortality from 
each disease for the Punjab (British Territory) as constituted from time to time, the North- 
West Frontier Province beiug excluded from 19C0 and onwards. The actual census returns 
for 1868, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 have been used for the years named ; but for the 
inter-censal periods the population has been found by intercalating geometric series, whose end 
terms coincide with the actual census populations. The whole set of enumerated and cal- 
culated populations is sho’wn in the table in statement 1. For the sake of comparison of the 
gro^vth of the population before and after the separation of the North-West Frontier Province 
the figures for the territory comprised in this Province have been added to the Punjab figures 
since 1900 (inclusive). The figures sufier from the defect (so far as comparison goes) of the ex- 
clusion since 1911, of the part of the Delhi population which lies to the west of the Jumna 
for which separate figures are not available in the tables. 

The interpolated population will difi'er from the actual population, sometimes by large 
amounts, and it would have been better to use the vital statistics of births and doatlis to deter- 
mine the population at one census from that of the preceding census, and then apply a geo- 
metric progression to the residual differences between the calculated and observed populations 
at the later census. 

The diagrams may now be consulted. 













YEAR 

ALL OTHER CAUSES 

THIS INCLUDES DEATHS FROM INJURIES & RESPIRATORY DISEASES ALSO- 



1867 
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{B)—Thc seasonal variation of deaths. 

The seasonal mortality lias been studied by Newsholme’s method, in which the average 
daily death-rate is determined in two ways (1) by dividing the total mortality of the month 
by the number of days in the month, and (2) by dividing the total mortality of the year by 
the number of days in the year. The ratio of the quotient in (1) to the quotient in (2), expressed 
as a percentage gives a measure of the relative intensity of the disease month by month, as 
compared to the average intensity throughout the year. The percentages for each month, 
year by year, having been determined, the mean monthly intensity and the standard deviation 
are readily determined for any particular group of years. In the present case the statistics 
for 186 < — 1921 have been divided into two groups, namely, 1867 — 1896 (30 years) and 
1897 — 1921 (25 years), the objects aimed at being (1) to obtain eventually a comparative 
series of groups each of 30 years’ duration as the figures for future years become available; 
(2) to distinguish the pre-colony era from the colony era that was inaugurated by the start- 
ing in 1897 of the Lower Gheuab Canal, and (3) to discriminate the seasonal variations 
wliich arise from chance from those which are basic, and may, therefore, be expected to be 
common to both groups of years. 

The diagrams below give the means and co-efficients of variation of the mortality rates 
calculated in the manner described for each month for the two groups of years separately. 
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(C) Comparison of the urhan and nlral death-rales from variovs diseases. 

in rural and urban 

rotedT— ^ lengthy to be reproduced. From the tables only the foUowing results arc 


Dieoase, 

Average ov the 

ANNUAL DEATH-RATES 
per milk. 

Rural area*^. 

Towns. 

Cholera (1877—1921, excluding 1885—1888) 



O-SO 

0*50 

Small-pox (1877— 1921, excluding 1885—1888) 



0-61 

0-94 

Plague (1901— 1921) 



6-63 

4*73 

Fevers (1877 — 1921, excluding 1885—1888) 



22-88 

20-00 

Bowel complaints (1877—1921, excluding 1886 — 1888) 



O-GO 

2*61 

Bespiratory diseases (1002 — 1921) , . 



2-32 

5*77 

Injuries (1877—1921, excluding 1885—1888) 



0-35 

0*40 

All “other ” causes (1877 — 1921, excluding 1885 — 1888) 



6-80 

11*20 

All causes (1877 — 1921, excluding 1885 — 1888) 



30-04 

41*68 


We may summarise the statistical conclusions indicated by the 3 classes of figures in 
tespect of each disease. The medical expert must interpret them in the light of his own tech- 
nical knowledge. 

CHOLERA. 

General trend. — ^The mortality from cholera shows no signs of general diminution in the 
-55 years 1867 — 1921. 

Seasonal variation. — Cholera is most evident during the summer months ; though there 
is a very marked difference between the seasonal variation in the 1st and 2nd group of years. 
During 1867 — 1896 the cholera mortality curve had a double hump, but is only singly humped 
in the later years 1897—1921. Light is thrown on this phenomenon by considering separately 
years of high, medium, and low cholera mortality, as it is found that the years of medium and 
low mortality exhibit a double hump, the first in May or June, the second in September ; 
while years of high mortality have only a single maximum in August. 

The variabihty of deaths from cholera (shown by the dotted lines on the diagrams) is 
very high, as might have been anticipated from its epidemic character. 

Urban and rural areas. — Cholera produces a much greater mortality in towns than in 
villages. Out of 39 years the rural areas had a greater cholera mortality in only 7 years. 

SMALL-POX. 

General trend.— seasonal variation curves for 1867—1896 and 1897—1921 agree 
very closely : so do their variabilities. Maximum mortahty is to be expected in May. 
December is the month in which there is the greatest imcertainty as to an outbreak. 

Urhan and rural areas. — Small-pox caust^s 1| times the proportionate number of deaths 
in towns than it does in villages. In only 8 years out of 39 was there a greater rural than 
urban mortality. 

BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 

General trend. — ^There appears to be a very steady tendency for deaths from bowel 
< 5 omplaints to diminish, and since 1900 the death-rate has not exceeded 1 per mille. 

Seasonal variation.— The incidence of bowel complaints is greatest at two parts of the 
year, May and October. The variability is low, in no case exceeding 26 per cent., the causes 
which produce bowel complaints being apparently more or less similar in character and inten- 
sity from year to year. 

Urban and rural areas.— Town dwellers are essentially more subject to bowel complaints 
than residents in rural areas. Out of 41 years 1877 — 1884 and 1889 — 1921, in no single year 
was the mortality in urban less than in rural areas from tliis cause. 

PLAGUE. 

General trend. — So far as any general tendency is exhibited by a disease which appears 
first in recent Pimjab history in 1901, it might be supposed that plague is disappearing. 

Seasonal variation. — ^The data are too limited for a secure determination. 

Urban and rural arca^.— Emal areas suffered more than urban areas in 12 out of 21 
yearsending 1921, 
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FBfEES. 

GeneraUrend.- SincQ 1885 tie general tendency appears to be for a constancy of tie- 
death-rate from fevers : the Wgh mortaUty in 1918 is due to the Influenza epidemic. 

Seasonal mrialion.—Ty^o maxima appear in the seasonal chart. One in_ May- June- 
is due to relapsing fever— the other in October-November to malaria. The variability is low, 
for the most part being below 30 per cent., consonant with the endemic character of these 
diseases. 

ALL “OTHER” CAUSES. 

General irend.— This appears to have been upwards from 1867 to 1908, with a slight 
tendency to diminish since. 

Seasonal varialioJi. — As might have been expected there is very little variation from 
month to month in the deaths from “ other ” causes, which includes deaths from all sources 
except cholera, small-pox, bowel complaints, plague and fevers. Agreeably vith this the 
co-efficients of variation are very small ; in February, July and August they are below 10 
per cent, in both groups of years. 

Urban and rural areas. — Deaths from “other” causes in towns always outnumber 
proportionately the numbers of deaths in rural areas. 

ALL CAUSES. 

General trmd. — ^Tfae general death-rate whether due to physiological causes or to a 
better reporting agency, rose, on the whole, from 1867 — 1890 •, since then it appears to be on 
the average fairly stationary, though there was great mortality in 1908 and 1918. 

Seasonal variation. — Deaths from fevers constitute about 75 per cent, of all deaths 
in the Punjab, and the seasonal variation accordingly follows the fever chart fairly closely. 

Urban and rural areas. — The general urban death-rate is greater than that in the rural 
areas in 37 out of 41 years. 

STATEMENT 1. 

Statement showiig the population of Punjab from 18B7 to 1921 (calculated). 



0 1873 


8 1871 

9 1875 

10 1876 

11 1877 

12 187B 

13 1879 

14 1839 

15 1831 

16 1882 

17 1883 

18 1884 
ID 1883 


20 1836 

21 1387 

22 ms 

23 1889 

24 1890 

35 1891 

26 1892 


23 1894 


Population of the 
BritiEh Punjab. 


17,611,498 
17,611,498 
17,703,839 
17,796,605 
17,889,971 
17,983,770 
18,078,079 
18,172,864 
18,208,143 
18,363,932 
18,400,214 
18,557,006 
18,654,310 
18,752,107 
18,850,437 
19,042,975 
19,237,493 
19,434,000 
19,032,514 
19,883,045 
20,035,031 
20.240,271 
20,447,022 
20,655,860 
' 20,806,847 
21,020,052 

21.175.384 

21.331.384 



20 1895 

30 1890 

31 1897 

32 1898 

33 1899 

34 1900 

35 1901 

30 1902 

37 1903 

38 1904 

39 1905 

40 1900 ■ 

41 1007 

42 1908 

43 1909 

44 1910 

45 1911 

46 1912 

47 1913 

48 1914 

49 1915 

60 1910 

51 1917 

02 1918 

53 1919 

54 1020 

65 1021 


Population of the Popula'ion of Punjab ns 
Br.t.sh Punjab. comprised piior (o 1900. 


21,488,470 

21,646,768 

21,806,210 

21,966,822 

22,128,024 

20,330,3:9 22,291,014 

20,330,339 22,456,819 

20,294,617 22,580,175 

20,258,756 22,717,295 


20,223,056 


22,849,155 


20,187,437 22,981,802 

20,151,859 23,115,212 

20,116.302 23,249,408 


20,080,926 

20,046,531 


23,384,307 

23,520,113 


20,010,217 23,650,044 

19,974,950 23,793,983 

20,044,848 23,983,704 

20,115,000 24,175,091 

20,185,372 24,307.918 

20,256,004 24,602,291 

20,326,895 24,768,210 

20,398,026 24,955,077 

20,469,350 25,154,737 

20,541,020 25,365,392 


20,012,890 

20,085,024 


25,657,641 

25,701,500 









^.MOHO D.MAN 


Md. 6343.5 





DEATHS /N THE PUNJAB FROM SMALLPOX 
THEIR SEASONAL VARIATION & STEADINESS OF RECURRENCE 
FIRST GROUP OF 30 YEARS 1867-1896, 


MEAN PERCENTAGES 
COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION 



EB. MAR. APR. MAY. JUM JUL, AUG. SEP. OCT, NOV. DEC. JAN. 


SECOND GROUP OF 26 YEA RS 1897—1921. 


MAR. APR. may. JUN. JUU AUG. 


NOV. DEC. UAN. 








DEATHS IN THE PUNJAB FROM BOWEL COMPLAINTS 
THEIR SEASONAL VARIATION & STEADINESS OF RECURRENCE 
FIRST GROUP OF 29 YEARS 1868-1896. 












DEATHS IN THE PUNJAB FROM FEVERS 
THOR SEASONAL VARiATiON <& STEADINESS OF RECURRENCE 
FIRST GROUP OF 30 YEARS 1867—1896. 


MEAN PERCENTAGES 

COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION 



\R. APR. MAY. JUN. JUL. AUG. 5EP, OCT. NOV. DEC. 


SECOND GROUP OF 25 YEARS 1897-1921. 


JAN. FEB. 


JUN. JUL. AUG. SEP. 


No. € 34 ^-^ 










No 6J43 3 









JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY. JUN, JUL. AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


SECOND GROUP OF 25 YEARS 1897-1921. 



FEB. mar. APR. may. JUN. JUL. AUG. 


Mo. 6343*1 
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APPENDIX 5. 

Chakoe oe survival fob children born in various tears op married life. 

‘ 0 

Take a single parental pair who have been married x years. let the chance, that a 
child born in the pth year of marriage survive till the beginning of (p+1) th year,’ he B 
[Properly Rprvill vary with the ordinal No. of the child, children born after the first ’having 
a better survival rate than the first-born.] 

Let tbo chance, that a child bom in the pth year of maniage lives from the beginning 
of the qth up to the end of the qth year of its age, be 

Then the children born in the first year of married life alive at the end of the first 
year are— 

^ 1 ^i> 1 

The children alive at the end of the 2nd year are — 
f 1 R 1, 1 R „ (aged 1 to 2) 

+ f 2 ^s»i (aged 0 to 1) 

The children alive at the end of the 3rd year are — 

f I i> 1 iJ a 3 (sged 2 to 3) 

.+faR 2 ,iR 2 ,a (aged 1 to 2) 

d-faRg,! (aged 0 to 1) 

The children alive at the end of the xth year are — 

fiRi,iRi ,2 Ri,,, (agedx— Itox) 

‘ +f 2 ^ 2 . 1 1^2. a ^s>x-i (aged X— 2 tox— 1) 

d-fgRg.iRg.a Ra.^-a (aged x— 3 to x— 2) 


+f* Rx.i (aged 0 to 1) (1) 

There are in the summation ■ ■ different R's. That is for a marriage of 30 years 

duration the number of R's will be 4G5. By putting all the R's equal to each other we are 
therefore maldng a pretty liberal assumption. It seems, however, necessary to do so, in order 
to get practical conclusions. 


^Pufc ' 


R 


1 > 1 — ^ 1>2 
=R a 



IJX 

2>X-1 


Rx > 1 — ® 


Then the number of children 
parents) 

k - h 


alive at the end of the xth year is (from 1 pair of 

(aged X — 1 to x) 

(aged X— 2 to x— 1) 




+ 4 R (aged 0 to 1) 

bsgotton by parents who have completed x years of married life. 

ITow we are given the number of marriages in their xth year, 

children alive of marriages in their xth year. _ 

Let = number of children alive from parents in their xth year 
m^ = number of parents in their xth year of marriage. 

Then 7^. = m* ^ 

= f g R’^ 4- f + + 

m^ 

Take the values of and m, from the tables. 


> 


For .the 0th recorded year of marriage 
„ Ist recorded year of marriage 
’ .and 80 on. 


x=l 

x=2 


and the number of 
of marriage. 


(Ap 
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If b = total ntimber of children horn to parents now in their xth year of 
marriage. n 

b*=“s(fl+f2+ 

+fs+ i. <B) 

If we go back to tke general expression ( 1 ) we have successively, by putting 
x= 1, 2, 3, 

= fj Ej, 1 + fgEj, j 

m 2 

— = fj Ei>iRi>2^1>3 H" ^2 ®'2»1 ®'2>a 4“ ^2 
m 3 


= fiRuiRiTS’** •E'ljX'f' 1^2>s x— -i 4* 


4" f 3c Rx M 

. This gives us x equations to solve — ^ — - — — unknowns 

A 

3 3C 

^ 2 > a 2» 2 R 2i 3 • R ai X—* 1 

R X > 1 

The ' f’s ’ are given by equations (B). 


Now it seems reasonable to assume that the .survival rate of children in their nth 
year of age bom in the with year of marriage of their parents, is equal to the general 
survival rate for the nth year of age multiplied by a factor depending only on the duration 
of marriage at the time of birth. 

We then have 

Rm,n=Rm Rji 
Thus we get 

] 

mj 

-is = fo Ki® El Eo+ f. K, El 

mo " 

i^ = fiK,»EiEsE3 + f, KjSE, E, +f3K3Ei 

m 3 


?3L= fiK,*RiRsE 3 Ex + fjKjEi^EjEi ....Ex,i, 

tBx 


4- 

4"fx Rx R 1 


J 

We may now put in (C) the actual survival rates for the general population R 1 , R j, 

Rx and the values of the fs determined from (B), and we have x equations to de- 

i;ermine the x xmknowns Kj,K^, K 3 , Kx, w!Uch give the influence of duration of 

marriage at birth on the survival of the children at all ages. 

If we call Lx the number living at age x according to table P of the actuarial Report 
for the Census of 1911 (p 187) in our notation 


Rx 


Lr-i 


So the values of Rj, Ro Eio > should be found from this table and then 

substituted in equations of type (C). 

To start with take all groups together. Prom Table P,'Life Table Punjab, males 
page 187, Census of India Report 1911, vol. I, part I, the survival rates B.are given by 
subtracting the percentages in col. 4 from 100 and expressing as a decimal, i.e., 


Ei = 

•7021 

E„ = 

•9061 

Ea* == 

•9323 

E, = 

•9503 

etc.. 

etc. ' 


The f s arc determined from equations (B) and taking the fertility foi the first ten 
years only, equations (C) then give 10 equations for the 10 unknowns Kj, B,, K,j^. 
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